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FREFA.OE. 


This  Report,  and  the  Map  which  accompanies  it,  embody  the 
principal  reaulte  of  the  geological  surveys  and  researches  made 
by  myself  in  Tennessee,  at  intervals  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  For  six  years  of  this  period  I  acted  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  State.  For  the  remainder  of  the  time,  the  surveys 
made,  were  on  mypersonal  acconnt,  and  their  results,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  here  embraced,  are  a  gratuitous  contribution  to  the 
Geology  of  Tennessee. 

What  is  presented  in  this  volume  is,  with  its  merits  and  de- 
fects, essentially  my  own.  The  main  part  has  been  worked  out 
laboriously  in  the  field ;  and  th's  without  assiatants,  and  with 
inadequate  means.  These  circumstances  constitute  the  .only 
apology  I  otfer  for  deficienecs.  The  whole  work  has  involved 
little,  if  any,  less  than  10,000  miles  of  travel.    . 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  others,  and  especially,  of  my 
venerable  predecessor.  Dr.  Troost,  when  available,  have  been 
freely  used,  and  the  proper  credit  given.  To  a  number  of  my 
scientific  cotemporaries,  I  am  much  indebted;  their  names 
are  given  in  the  course  of  the  Report,  and  my  obligations  ac- 
knowledged. 

To  many  friends  in  tho  State,  I  am  also  indebted  for  encour- 
agement and  assistance.  To  Col.  S.  D.  Morgan,  Dr.  John  B. 
Lindaley,  of  Nashville,  Hon.  Sam,  Milligan,  formerly  of  Greene- 
villc,  now  of  "Washington,  and  Col.  Wm.  Bosson,  of  Murfrces- 
boro',  I  am  under  especial  obligations.  These  gentlemen,  ever 
ready  to  advance  any  scientific  investigation  which,  in  their 
opinion,  might  redound  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  deserve 
prominent  niches  as  patrons  of  science  in  Tennessee. 

The  Report  does  not  claim  to  be  a  complete  presentation  of 
the  Geology  of  the  State;  it  is  rather  an  introduction  to  such  a 
presentation,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  will,  I  trust,  be  acceptable. 

In  1831,  the  General  Assembly  took  the  first  step  towards 
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a  geological  survey  of  the  State,  by  appointing  Dr.  Gerard 
Troost,  then  Profesaor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Haahville,  to  the  position  of  State  Geolo- 
gist, on  a  meagi-e  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Dr.  Troost 
■was  continued  in  ofSce  until  1850.  During  this  time,  he  made 
nine  Ecports,  the  first  two  of  which,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  published,  or,  if  they  were,  I  have  never  seen  them. 
The  most  important  Reports  are  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Sixth  and  Seventh.  These,  though  short,  contain  much  valua- 
ble matter,  and  have  been  of  essential  service  to  the  State 
The  Fifth  is  the  largest,  and  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  seventy- 
five  pages. 

The  Logialature,  in  February,  1854,  passed  an  Act,  creating 
again,  the  office  of  "Geologist  and  Mineralogist  of  the  State," 
and  a  few  days  after,  I  was  elected  to  fill  the  place.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  first  term,  (two  years,)  I  was  re-elected  to 
to  the  position,  and  again  in  1858. 

In  1856,  I  presented  a  preliminary  Report,  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "A  Geological  Reconnoissanco  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee."  Tliis  was  a  small  volume  of  164  pcgcs. 
In  February,  1860,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  publish  a  full 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  State,  so  far  as  it  was  practica- 
ble to  do  so,  and  the  Report  now  presented,  was  commenced 
then.  The  work,  however,  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the 
war,  with  its  ills,   came  npon  us,  and  soon  put  a  stop  to  it. 

In  March,  18(18,  the  Legislature  again  authorized  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Report,  and  ordered  it,  when  ready,  to  be  printed. 

After  an  eventful  history,  it  is  now  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  citizens  of  tho  State. 

J.   M.    SArFORD. 

Lebanon,  Tenn,,  April  15, 1869. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAP. 

A  great  amount  of  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Map. 

Many  topographical  features  are  original,  having  been  worked 

out  by  the  author  during  the  progress  of  the  survey.     It  has 

been  a  point  to  have  the  State  and  county  boundaries  as  nearly 
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correct,  as  possible,  "With  a  few  exceptions,  the  railroads  are 
from  the  actual  sarveye.*  Aside  from  its  Geology,  the  Map,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  the  beat  geographical  map  of  Tennessee  yet 
published. 

The  section  in  tho  right-hand  lower  corner,  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  topography  and  the  geology  of  the  Kast  Tennes- 
see Talley,  along  the  line  M— N.  It  will  correct  the  distorted 
dip  of  strata  in  the  right-hand  end  of  the   principal  section. 

With  reference  to  the  Map  aa  an  Agricultural  one,  see 
page  525. 

The  engraver  has,  as  a  genera!  thing,  done  his  work  well. 
A  few  omissions  were  observed,  after  it  was  too  late  to  supply 
them.  The  names  Anderson  and  Clinton,  are  wanting  in  An- 
derson County,  though  the  boundaries  of  the  county  are  given. 
Maryville,  in  Blount  County,  is  also  missing.  These  names,  if 
desirable,  can  be  supplied  by  those  into  whose  hands  copies  of 
the  Map  may  fall. 


EOCKWOOD  FURNACE  IN  EOANB  COUNTY. 
Since  the  last  pages  of  this  book  were  printed,  I  have  received 
reliable  information  as  to  the  furnace  above  mentioned.  It  ap- 
pears that  Eoane  County  is  but  little  behind  Greene,  (§  1198.) 
"Within  fourteen  months,  tlie  ilockwood  Furnace,  with  ail  of  its 
appurtenances,  including  a  village  of  500  inhabitants,  has 
sprung  up  like  magic,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
site  of  the  furnace  is  near  the  base  of  "Walden's  Ridgo,  and 
about  four  miles  from  Kimbrough's  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee 
Eiver.  The  ore  used  is  the  dyestone,  which  is  obtained  from 
beds  in  the  Mountain  Dyestone  Range,  mentioned  on  page  306. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  this  is  the  first  furnace  which  has 
made  use  of  raw  coal  in  the  manuf  eture  of  iron.  The  coal  is 
obtained  from  the  crest  of  Walden's  Ridge,  and  is  conveyed 
directly  to  the  furnace,  by  a  small  railroad.  Hot-blast  is 
used,  with  steam  as  motive  power.  The  production  of  the  fur- 
nace, latterly,  has  been  84  Urns  of  pig  metal  per  week.     This 
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extensive  establiBlimeiit  has  been  eonstrncted  and  put  in  opera- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  by  the  "Koane  Iron  Company," 
nnder  the  etHoient  stiperintendeneo  and  management  of  Gen. 
John  T.  Wilder. 

Before  closing  this  preface,  I  must  aclsnowledge  my  obliga- 
tions to  Leven  S.  Goodrich,  formerly  of  jEtna  Furnace,  but 
now  of  Hurricane  Mills,  (P.  O.,  Waverly,)  Humphreys  County. 
Mr.  Goodrich  is  one  of  our  best  informed  practical  iron-mas- 
ters, and  a  gentleman  of  scientific  attainments.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  him  for  assistance  in  researches  made  in  Hickman 
County. 
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PART  FIRST. 


I'MYSICAI  6E0GEAPHY  OF  TEJfNESS 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1.  Before  considering  the  geological  structure  and  formations  of  Tennes- 
see, it  becomes  necessary  to  present  a  preliminary  view  of  its  pliysicul  geo- 
graphy. The  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  Stato  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  rocky,  or  internal  structure;  it  is,  iadeed,  but  the  expression 
of  this  rocky  structure,  as  found  sculptured  in  valleys,  plateaus,  and  ridgea, 
by  running  water  and  by  atmospheric  agencies.  The  one  becomes  an  im- 
portant guide  to  the  other.  This  will  be  made  apparent  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  Report. 

•Ittention  is  therefore  directed,  at  the  first,  to  the  form,  relief,  general 
relations,  natural  divisions,  and  climatic  features  of  the  surface. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  STATE  IN  GENERAL. 

L   8trRrACB---0ESi:RAL   OBOOKAPniCAL    B 


2.  Boundaries,  Form,  and  General  Surface. — The  State  of 
Tennessee  includes  an  area,  that  extends,  in  a  belt-like  form, 
from  the  Mississippi  Biver  directly  eastward  to  one  of  the  great 
ranges  of  the  Alleghany,  or  Appalachian  Mountains.      The 
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2  PHTSIOAL 

high  crest  of  this  range*  is,  for  the  most  piirt,  its  eastern 
boundary. 

Tho  Southern  "boundary  of  the  State  coincides  mainly  with 
the  parallel  of  latitude  35°  north;  its  northern  limit  is  a  broken 
line  lying  between  the  parallels  36°  29'  and  m°  41'.  While  the 
mean  breadth  of  the  State  is  but  little  over  109  miles,  its  mean 
length  is  about  385.  In  general  outline,  it  has  approximately 
the  figure  of  a  long  rhomboid,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about 
42000  square  miles. 

3.  The  general  surface  of  the  State,  throwing  out  of  view,  for 
the  time,  some  of  the  local  geographical  features, — the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  eastern  portion,  and  the  basins  and  valleys 
of  the  western, — coincides  nearly  with  a  great  horizontal  plane, 
having  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet  above  the  sea.  The  s\ir- 
face,  however,  is  to  some  extent  a  warped  one,  coinciding,  at 
numerous  points,  with  this  plane,  but  at  others,  either  rising 
above  or  sinking  below  it. 

The  upper  or  northeastern  part  of  the  great  Valley  of  Bast 
Tennessee,  for  example,  is,  in  general,*  few  hundred  ieet  above, 
while  its  central  and  southern  part  at  first  coincides,  and  then 
very  gradually  falls  below  this  plane.  The  highlands  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  in  some  counties,  as  in  Lawrence  and  Wayne,  pre- 
sent a  flat  surface  100  feet  higher,  while  in  Montgomery  and 
adjoining  counties,  the  corresponding  highlands  are  consider- 
ably lower.  The  ridge  in  West  Tennessee,  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  must,  at  some  points, 
be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high.  West  of  this  ridge,  however, 
the  general  surface  sloping  off  towards  the  Mississippi,  falls 
considerably  below  the  asenmed  plane,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
terminating,  at  an  average  elevation  not  far  from  400  feet,  along 
the  edge  of  the  bluff-escarpment  which  faces  the  alluvial  "bot- 
tom" of  the  great  river.f 

Upon  the  surface,  as  described,  rest  the  mountains  of  the 
State,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tain, or  Table-land,  and  the  great  TJnaka  Chain ;  cut  out  of  it, 

•  Thisgrpat  raage  or  fihaiQ  of  mountains,  will  be  described  hereafter.  It  may  be  de- 
nominated  the  Unaka  Chnia. 

t  Tables  preaenting  the  elevations  of  numerous  eliaraeterlatio  points  nill  be  glyen 
tbeEecand  and  third  ehapters. 
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and  below  it,  aro  the  great  Basin  In  Middle  Tennessee  and  the 
river  valleys  of  this  and  tbe  Western  Division. 

4.  The  entire  State,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  area 
in  the  southeastern  part  adjacontto  the  Georgia  line,*i3  drain- 
ed by  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  Missisgippi  rivers,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  the 
Hatehee,  and  the  Forked  Deor.  Eoferrod  to  the  beds  of  the 
principal  rivers,  the  surface  of  the  State  ia  a  long  slope,  which, 
(as  characterized  by  the  elevation  of  low  water  at  the  following 
points,  namely :  the  State  line  on  the  French  Broad,  Knoxville, 
Nashville,  and  the  Mississippi,  at  Fulton,)  commences  with  an 
elevation  of  1264  feet,  and  terminates  with  an  elevation  of  about 
200.  Its  fall  is,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  more  than  1000  feet. 
About  two-fifths  of  this  is  made  on  reaching  Knoxville;  four- 
fifths  at  Nashville,  leaving  but  one-fifth  for  the  remaining  dis- 
tance. The  slope,  therefore,  descends  less  and  less  rapidly  as  we 
go  westward.  Along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  the 
fall  of  this  slope  is  greater  than  1000  feet;  along  the  southern 
boundary  considerably  loss. 

The  view,  however,  before  taken,  of  the  general  surface.  In 
which  it  was  referred  to  a  horizontal  plane  900  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  will  best  assist  in  making  clear  the 
physical  features  and  geological  structure  of  the  State.  In 
this,  the  high  characteristic  flat  lands  of  Kiddle  and  West 
Tennessee  are  not  lost  sight  of.  The  river-valleys  of  these 
divisions,  moreover,  are  not,  in  general,  characteristic  of  the 
face  of  the  country;  in  the  TalJey  of  East  Tennessee  they 
are  highly  eo,  bat  there  they  conform  sufficiently  well  to  the 
plane. 

5.  General  Geographical  Selations.—EstQndmg  our  view 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  the  general  surface  of  Ten- 
nessee is  but  a  part,  although  a  large  part,  of  a  longer  belt 
of  surface  generally  sloping,  which  commencing  along  the 
crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North  Carolina,  terminates  with 
the  immediate  Valley,  or  "  Bottoms,"  of  the 


6.  This  is  made  apparent  by  regarding  the  valley*  of  the  smaller  rivorsj 
namely,  the   "Watauga,  NoUohucBy,  French    Broad,  Big   Pigeon,  Little 

*Thi8  area  is  anirreeularaegment  of  the  Stale,  drained  by  sportion  of  the  Connaaauga 
River,  ood  by  some  of  its  tributaries.   The  Connasanga  is  a  Bmallslream,  and  lies  moslly 
makeajboweTer.abend  to  the  north,  which  reaches  a  few  miles  aboie  the 
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TenneaHee,  Hiwassee,  and  Ocoea,  which,  flowing  from  tlie  soulheaat,  empty 
mlo  the  HolBton  and  the  Tennessee.  These  riTers  rise  upon  the  north- 
western aide  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  and  flow,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  into 
the  Staf  of  Tennessee,  passing,  without  material  deflection,  the  TJnaka 
Chiin   (  J  3,  note, )  in  deep  and  grand  monn tain-cuts. 

The  two  great  ranges  just  mentioned  are,  in  general,  nearly  parallel, 
the  space  between  them  being  occupied  by  deep  valleys  and  more  or  lesa 
isolated  clusters  or  groups  of  mountains.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
Unaka  Chain,  although  more  mnasive  than  the  other— the  Blue  Kidge— 
is  intersected,  and  so  directly,  by  all  the  streams  enumerated  above.  It 
thuB  loses  its  importance  as  the  summit  of  a  great  watershed. 

7.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  ia  plain  that  the  general 
surface  of  the  entire  region,  extending  from  the  crest  of  the 
Blue  Eidge  through  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina  and 
through  Tenneesec,  a  distance  of  about  430  miles,  may  be 
viewed  aa  one.  Starting  with  this  crest,  at  a  mean  elevation 
of  about  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  general  surface,  or 
slope,  falls  rapidly  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  reaching 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina  at  a  level  of  from 
2000  to  2500  feet;  then,  coincident  with  these  mountain- 
hemmed  valleys,  it  extends  westward,  falls  with  the  rapids  of 
the  TJnaka  passes,  and  finally  becomes  the  floor  of  the  Valley 
of  East  Tennessee,  where  it  has  a  mean  elevation  of  900  fee^. 
From  this  valley  on,  it  is  the  general  surface  of  Tennessee,  as 
already  described ;  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  coinciding  with 
the  slope  of  the  river-beds.  (§§  3  &  4.)  To  !ow  water  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  entire  fall  is  about  4300  feet. 

Upon  this  general  surface  rests,  not  only  the  Cumberland 
Tableland,  but  the  whole  of  the  TJnaka  Chain,  and  the  groups 
of  mountains  between  the  latter  and  the  Blue  Eidgo,  of  which 
the  most  prominent  is  the  pre-eminently  high-peaked  group 
of  the  Black  Mountain. 

8.  The  view  just  taken  exhibits  important  relations  sus- 
tained by  the  surface  of  Tennessee  to  that  of  the  western  part 
of  North  Carolina.  But  a  still  more  extended  and  instructive 
view  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the  State  may  be  pre- 
sented, 

The  Tennessee  and  New  Eiver  Slope.— The  great  and  long 
slope,  which  reaches  from  the  southwestern  part  of  New 
York  through  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
the  whole  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  parts  of  other  States, 
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to  the  Gnlf,  and  which,  facing  the  north-west,  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  is  divided  transversely 
into  three  natural  sections,  or  minor  slopes.  To  the  central  and 
largest  one  of  those  our  attention  is  here  directed.  This  is  a 
well  defined  area.  Ita  southeastern  limit  is  the  high  crest  of 
that  portion  of  the  Blue  Eidge  which  lies  in  North  Carolina  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  Virginia.  From  this  crest  it  descends, 
in  a  northwesterly  direction,  to  the  connected  parts  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  iiivers  between  Cincinnati  and  Memphis.  The 
line  between  these  cities,  as  traced  by  the  rivers,  is  the  north- 
western boundary  and  foot  of  the  slope.  It  includes  within  its 
limits,  on  the  northeast,  the  valleys  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and 
of  New  River,  (which  rivers,  by  the  way,  may  be  regarded  as 
one,)  and,  on  the  southwest,  those  of  the  Hiwassee,  the  Tennes- 
see, the  Hatchee,  and  the  Wolf.  To  the  entire  section  I  have 
given  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph. 

9.  The  general  direction  in  which  the  rivers  flow,  in  other 
■words,  the  general  direction  of  drainage  within  this  section,  un- 
like that  of  those  which  adjoin  it  on  the  northeast  and  south- 
west, respectively,  is  to  the  northwest.*  This  is  seen  in  the 
connected  courses  of  New  River,  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and 
even  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  to  Cincin- 
nati ;  it  is  seen,  too,  in  the  rivers  of  Kentucky,  of  Middle  and 
West  Tennessee,  aa  well  as  in  those  which  flow  out  of  North 
Carolina  into  Tennessee. 

To  thia  northwesterly  drainage,  the  upper  part  of  New  River, 
the  portion  of  the  Tennessee  east  of  the  Cumberland  Table- 
land, and  its  Virginia  tributaries,  aa  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
Camberland  River  above  Nashville,  constitute  apparent  excep- 
tions ;  those,  however,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  may  be  con- 
sistently explained. 

10.  It  la  to  be  noted  that  the  mountains  in  the  western  part 
of  North  Carolina  present  the  culminating  points,  and  the 
greatest  masses  of  all  the  Appalachian  Ridges.  It  is  from  this 
high  belt— the  Blue  Ridge  presenting  the  dividing  line — that 
the  Ohio  and  Atlantic  waters  flow  away,  the  former  to  the 
northwest  and  the  latter  to  the  southeast;  in  those  respective 
directions  the  rivers  find  their  shortest  and  most  rapid  descent. 

■"  J(  ia,  in  fact,  in  this  respect,  ualike  nny  other  large  section  east  of  the  Missiaiippi 
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The  fall  fromtho  summitof  theBluefiidgc,  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, to  the  Miesiaaippi — a  diatanee  of  about  430  miles, — is  as  we 
have  seen,  (§  7)  approximately  4300  feet.  To  the  Ohio,  in  the 
norma!  northwesterly  direction  of  the  slope,  nearly  the  same  fall 
is  made  in  a  distance  less  by,  at  least,  100  miles.  These  facts 
account  for  the  unusual  northwesterly  tendency  of  drainage 
within  tlie  area  under  consideration. 

11.  This  slope  must  not,  however,  except  in  a  general  sense, 
be  regarded  as  continuous  and  unbroken — as  having  a  uni- 
formly descending  surface.  It  is  furrowed  by  valleys  and 
ridges,  or  other  elevated  ranges,  which  run  mostly  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest,  transversely  to  the  direction  of  gen- 
eral drainage,  but  parallel  to  the  Blue  Eidge,  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  foot  of  the  alope  on  the  northwest.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  southeastern,  or  upper  part  of  the  slope  ;  here  the 
valleys  and  ridges  are  very  prominent,  and  well  marked  in 
direction;  ench  are  the  Unaka  Chain,  the  great  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia and  East  Tennessee,  with  all  its  subordinate  valleys  and 
ridgea,  and  the  Cumberland  Table-land.  In  the  northwestern 
or  lower  part,  they  are  far  less  prominent,  yet  even  here  they, 
or  rather  the  general  surface -features,  show  a  tendency  to  run 
in  parallel  belta  to  the  northeast  or  southwest. 

12.  These  local  features,  it  is  plain,  muat  interfere  more  or 
less,  with  direct  drainage.  The  long,  straight  ridges,  running 
horizontally  along  the  face  of  the  slope,  intercept  the  stream; 
which,  therefore,  must  either  break  through, in  deep  ^aps,  or 
else,  turned  aside  at  right  angles  to  their  normal  courses,  must 
run  in  the  valleys,  to  the  northeast  or  southwest,  until  they  find 
a  passage  through  which  they  can  escape.  The  one  they  do, 
perhaps,  as  frequently  as  the  other.  This  will  serve  to  explain 
the  apparent  exception  before  referred  to.     (  §  9.  ) 

13.  Of  all  the  elevated  ranges,  the  Cumberland  Table-land  is 
the  most  effectual  barrier  in  the  way  of  general  drainage.  By 
it  the  Tennessee  Eiver  is  deflected  to  the  southwest,  and  ia 
made  to  run  many  miles  before  being  permitted  to  pass  and 
flow  on  in  its  northwesterly  course.  The  range  permits  tlie  pas- 
aage  of  New  Eiver,  in  Virginia,  but  at  no  other  point,  between 
ita  intersections  with  this  and  the  Tennessee,  does  it  present  a 
complete  water-gap. 

14.  The  Valley  of  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee,  as  we  shall 
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see  hereafter,  is  pitrt  of  a  great  and  complex  trough,  ^vh^ch  ex- 
tends each  way  beyond  the  limits  of  the  slope.  It  is  compara- 
tively deep,  and  almost  causes  New  Eiver,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
flow  into  the  streams,  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Tennessee,  on  the  other,  to  flow  into  those  which  empty  into  the 
G-ulf.  The  portion  of  the  Valley  between  these  rivers  is  divided 
into  two  very  unequal  subordinate  slopes.  The  region  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  is  an  elevated  water-shed,  the  crest 
of  which,  on  the  Virginia  and  Bast  Tennessee  Railroad,  is  2594 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  New  Biver,  or  northeast- 
ern side,  is  short,  while  the  Tennessee,  or  southwestern  side,  is 
very  long.  On  both  sides,  the  ridges  of  the  Valley  deflect  the 
tributaries  to  the  northeast  and  southwest  respectively.  This 
is  seen,  on  a  great  scale,  in  the  long  Virginia  triliutaries  of  the 
Tennessee. 

15.  The  great  TJnaka  Chain  is  remarkable,  as  before  stated, 
(§  6,)  for  not  deflecting  the  North  Carolina  tributaries  of  the 
Tennessee.  It  does,  however,  throw  the  upper  part  of  New 
Eiver  many  miles  to  the  northeast. 

It  may  be  added  here,  finally,  that  the  Cumberland  Eiver 
above  Nashville,  is  deflected  to  the  southwest  by  a  range  of 
highlands,  which,  in  general  is  parallel,  and  bears  certain  rela- 
tions, to  the  better  marked  ranges  just  mentioned. 

16.  Such  is  the  slope  of  which  Tennessee  is  a  part,  and 
which,  with  its  ridges  and  valleys  trending  to  the  northeast 
and  southwest,  and  differing  much  in  their  geological  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  in  their  surface  features,  the  State  traverses. 
The  belt  or  surface  already  mentioned,  (§  6,J  extending  from 
the  Blue  Eidge  through  Tennessee  to  the  Mississippi,  is  a 
complete  cross-section  of  this  slope.  Of  this  belt  Tennessee 
is,  by  far,  the  larger  part,  and,  owing  to  the  direct  easterly 
and  westerly  course  of  the  State,  the  slope  is  traversed  ob- 
liquely, making  the  cross-section  an  oblique  one.  Hence  re- 
sults the  general  obliquity  of  the  State,  with  reference  to 
natural  features,  which  is  so  conspicuous  upon  maps  of  its 
sur&ce. 

17.  The  reference  of  the  State  to  the  area  just  considered 
enables  us  to  understand  much  better  than  before  its  drainage 
and  many  of  its  surface-features.  The  question,  however, 
arises,  Wlience  come  these  belts,  the  long  straight  valleys,  the 
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direct  ridges  and  raonntain  ranges  which  streteh  bo  independ- 
ently  across  and  beyond  the  more  easterly  parts  of  the  State 
and  of  the  slope?  They  most  sustain  important  relations  to 
some  other  natnral  geographical  area  or  system.  This  leads 
me  to  notice  hriefiy  the  following  remarkable  region  or  belt : 

IS,  The  Appalachian  Eeyion.— Upon  examining  any  good 
map  of  the  country  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Hud- 
son Eiver,  we  will  see  a  long  continuous  area  or  belt,  from  50 
to  100  miles  in  width,  traversing,  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Middle  Virginia,  Bast  Tennessee,  and  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina,  remarkable  for  its  long,  paral- 
lel, straight,  or  gracefully  curving  mountains,  ridges,  and  val- 
leys. The  general  trend  of  this  belt  and  its  ridges  is  northeast 
and  southwest;  its  rivers,  too,  and  especially  the  smaller  tribu- 
taries, generally  conform  to  the  same  direction.  This  is  a  well 
developed  portion  of  the  Appalachian,. or  AUeghany  region. 
The  entire  region,  however,  extends  much  beyond  the  area 
designated.  It  is  in  fact,  a  long,  great  belt,  stretching  for  more 
than  1200  miles,  from  Gaspe,  in  Canada,  through  Vermont, 
the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  the  eastern  part  of  New 
York  and  the  States  mentioned,  to  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
This  great  belt  throughout,  is  not«d  for  its  peculiar  topography, 
ita  beautiful  scenery,  and  its  geological  structure.  The  paral- 
lelism of  its  numerous  valleys  and  ridges,  and  the  remarkable 
and  singular  uniformity  they  preserve  for  long  distances,  both 
in  direction   and  outline,  are  its  most  striking  topographical 


"  While  varying  little  in  height,  the  ridges  pursue  n  remarkably  straight 
course,  sometimeB  hardly  divergiog  from  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of 
fifty  or  sisty  miles ;  and  one  ridge  succeeding  latterly  beyond  another — 
all  continuing  the  game  general  course  in  parallel  lines,  like  the  successive 
waves  of  the  sea.  As  one  curves  round  in  a  new  direction,  all  curve 
with  it.  Thus  the  Tallcys  between  the  ridges  preserre  a  uniform  width, 
and  are  as  remarkable  for  their  parallelism  as  are  the  hills  which  bound 

19.  Many  of  the  ridges  of  this  region  are  well  known  moun- 
taina;  the  mountains  of  western  New  York,  the  All oghanies, 
the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  and  Jforth  Carolina,  Clinch  Moun- 
tain, the  Unaka  Chain  of  the  latter  State  and  Tennessee,  the 

!■  New  American  Cyclopedia,  Art.,  Appaluohian  MouBlaina 
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eastern  part  of  the  Cumberland  Table  land,  Walden's  liidge, 
Lookout,  and  the  monntaina  of  Georgia  and  Alabai 
amples.  The  valleys,  which  are  often  exceedingly  beautiful 
rich,  and  populous,  have  all  special  names;  it  would  lead  me, 
however,  too  far  away  to  attempt  to  enumerate  and  describe 
here  even  the  most  important.  The  great  valley  of  East  Tennes- 
see, with  all  its  minor  valleys  and  ridges,  belongs  to  this  region, 

20.  At  its  extreme  ends  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Eegion  are  gradually  lost;  in  Alabama  its  rocks  sink 
and  disappear  beneath  beds  of  later  formations. 

Passing  across  its  northwestern  border,  the  ridges  and  val- 
leys become  less  and  less"  characteristic,  losing  their  parallel- 
ism and  their  prominence,  until,  as  Appalachian  features,  they 
are  lost  before  reaching  the  great  plains  which  lie  to  the  north- 
west.* 

21.  The  great  belt  just  considered  intersects,  or  ratlicr  sup- 
plies, the  elevated  and  mountainous  aontheastem  half  of  the 
slope  to  which  Tennessee  belongs.  From  it,  come,  therefore, 
the  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  which  make  up  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State;  in  other  words,  these  are  Appalachian 
features.  A  glance  at  the  map  accoi»panying  this  Report 
will  show  to  some  extent,  their  peculiar  character. 

22.  It  may  be  remarktd  finally,  that  Tennessee,  especially 
its  eastern  portion,  might  be  studied  topographically  from 
two  points  of  view  If,  m  the  first  place,  we  take  its  river- 
system,  or,  in  other  words,  its  drainage,  as  the  basis  of  surface- 
features,  then  we  will  be  led  to  the  northwest,  (witb,  however, 
one  great  offset,)  down  the  face  of  the  elope  as  described ;  but, 
in  the  second  place,  if  we  make  ail-important  the  elevated 
belts  and  valleys,  then,  losing  sight  of  the  slope,  we  will  be 
borne  off  at  right-angles  to  the  former  direction,  either  to  the 
southwest  into  Georgia  and  Alabama,  or  far  to  the  northeast, 
through  the  Appalachian  troughs.  The  correct  understanding 
of  the  topography,  however,  will  depend  upon  a  proper  combi- 
nation of  the  two  views. 

•A  low  and  brodci  "axis  of  eleration"  (or  bending  up  of  the  rocky  strata)  which  runs 
throngh  the  central  part  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  the  western  part  of  Ohio,  maj 
be  regarded  as  an  outljing  Appalachian  feature.  Along  its  coarse  Jje  flat  highlands, 
ond,  where  greatly  denuded,  basins— the  latter  bounded  by  escarpments  of  highlands, 
all  of  nhich,  wifh  the  aiis  itself,  tend  to  ma  in  a  northeasterly  and  sonthwesterly  di- 
rection,    (Seeill.) 
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23.  Variety  and  Classification  of  Natural  Features. — Owing, 
fpr  the  most  part,  to  the  extent  and  varied  nature  of  the  coun- 
try traversed  hy  the  State,  one  of  its  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics, with  reference  to  natural  features,  is  great  variety. 
This  is  seen  not  only  in  the  numerous  divisions  of  its  surface, 
but  also  in  its  geological  formation  and  structure,  ae  well  as  in 
its  climatic  and  agricultural  features.  The  number  and  diver- 
sity of  its  rocks,  minerals  and  soils,  arc  certainly  not  a  little 
remarkable.  If  early  all  the  important  physical  and  geological 
features  of  the  States  around  it  are  represented  more  or  less — 
brought  together  as  if  by  way  of  contrast — within  its  borders. 
Tennessee  has,  for  example,  on  the  one  hand,  some  of  the  great- 
est ridges  of  the  Appalachians,  with  their  '■  bald  "  summits  and 
ancient  rocks;  on  the  other,  the  lowlands  and  eypreae  swamps 
and  alluvial  beds  of  the  Mississippi;  it  has,  also,  well  repre- 
sented the  singular  parallel  valleys  and  ridges  of  Middle  Vir- 
ginia; the  high  lands,  the  "barrens,"  and  the  rich  limestone 
lands  of  Kentucky ;  the  orange -colored  sand  hills,  the  creta- 
ceous beds  and  cotton  soils  of  North  Mississippi.  In  climate, 
especially  during  the  summer  months,  there  are  the  same 
variety  and  contrast.  The  valley  lands  of  upper  East  Tennes- 
see have  the  summor'of  New  Jersey  and  of  Ohio;  the  lowlands 
of  Middle  Tennessee,  east  of  Nashville,  that  of  the  northern  part 
of  G-eorgia ;  while  West  Tennessee  is  warmed  hy  the  summer 
of  the  central  parts  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  And  fur- 
ther to  heighten  the  contrast,  there  is  an  extended  line  of  high 
points  just  within  the  southeastern  border  of  the  State,  which 
have  the  cool  breezes,  without  the  extremes,  of  a  Canadian 
summer,  and  which,  to  some  extent,  are  clothed  with  a  Cana- 
dian f  era. 

24.  The  varied  natural  features,  formations,  and  products  of 
the  State,  such  at  least  as  will  be  treated  of  in  this  Eeport,  may 
be  grouped  into  four  distinct  classes,  constituting  as  many  gen- 
eral subjects,  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  Leadino  Gbooeaphicai.  Fkatukbs,  or  the  prominent  natural 
diTisions  of  the  surface,  such  aa  great  valleys,  plateaus,  and  leading  moun- 
tain rangea,  -witli  their  external  etaracteristics,  including  climate. 

(2.)  The  Rocks,  oe  GBOLoaiCAL  Fokmatioks,  including  the  internal 
Structure  of  the  State. 

(3.)  Tub  Minbrals  ahb  MriTBRAi;:  Ebsourobs. 

(4.)  The  Soils  and  Auric ultural  PsATirKEa. 
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The  first  of  those,  pertain  to  this  Part  of  the  iieport.  The 
others  will  be  the  subjects,  reepeutively,  of  three  succeeding 
Parts. 

25.  Leading  Geographical  Features,  or  the  Great  Natural 
Divisions  of  Tennessee.  The  State  is  divided  into  eight  well 
defined  natural  divisions.  These,  though  prominent  and  well 
marked,  are  not,  I  may  add  here,  sufficiently  known  or  appre- 
ciated as  distinctive  features.  A  knowledge  of  them  is  im- 
portant in  many  ways.  They  have  relations  to  the  civil  and 
political  history  of  the  State,  aside  from  its  geology,  miner- 
alogy, and  agriculture,  which  make  them  well  worthy  of  notice 
and  study.  Their  special  sanitary  relations,  too,  are  of  great 
interest,  for  which  reason  they  deserve  the  attention  of  medical 
men. 

Several  ofthese  divisions  have  been  already  incidentally  men- 
tioned. They  are  all  enumerated  in  the  table  below.  In  the 
next  two  chapters  they  will  be  described  in  some  detail.  The 
first  forms  the  eastern  border  of  the  State ;  the  others  occur 
successively  as  we  go  westward.* 

(1.)  The  Unaka  Chain. — This  name  has  been  given  to  the 
gi-eat  range  of  mountains  that  lies  alongj  the  boundary  lino  be- 
tween Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.     (§  2,  noto.) 

(2.)  The  Valley  of  Hast  Tennessee. — This  division  runs  obli- 
qneiy  through  the  State,  and  constitutes  one  of  its  most  populous 
and  beautiful  portions.  It  is  bounded  on  the  southeast  by  the 
Unaka  Chain,  and  on  the  west,  or  northwest,  by  the  eastern 
escarpment  of  the  succeeding  division. 

(3.)  The  Oumberland  Table-land. — The  natural  division  thus 
named  is  usually  known  as  the  "  Cumberland  Mountain." 
It  should  be  called  the  Table-land.  It  has  a  broad  and  gener- 
ally level  top,  and  stands  in  well  defined  and  bold  relief  above 
the  low  lands  on  each  side. 

(4.)  The  Highlands,  or  Highland  Him,  of  Middle  Tennessee. — 
The  flat  highlands  of  Middle  Tennessee  form  an  extensive  and 
complete  Bim,  which  encircles,  terrace-like,  a  Basin  of  rich 
lowlands  in  the  very  centre  of  the  State.  The  Eim  lies  next 
below,  and  west  of,  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  and  terminates 


le  reader,  in  conneetian  w 
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more  than  a  Imtidred  miles  westward  in  the  counties  of  Hardin, 
"Wayne,  Perry,  Humphreys,  and  Stewart,  breaking  off  in  the 
high  fringing  ridges  that  bound  the  Valley  of  the  Tenncagee 
Eiuer  on  the  east. 

(5.)  The  Central  Basin, — The  Basin  of  rich  lowlands  men- 
tioned above,  encircled  by  the  Eim,  constitutes  this  division. 
It  is  the  central  part  of  Tennessee,  furnishea  the  site  for 
its  capital,  and  is  truly  designated  the  garden-spot  of  the 
State, 

(6.)  The  Western  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  Biver,  or  the  West- 
em  Valley. — This  is  the  narrow,  broken  Valley  of  the  Tennes- 
see Eiver  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  It  is  bounded,  on 
both  sides,  by  high  dividing  ridges,  whose  spurs  frequently  run 
in  close  to  the  river. 

(7.)  The  Plateau,  or  Slope,  of  West  Tennessee. — This  division 
includes  the  entire  area  between  the  dividing  ridge  west  of  the 
Tennessee  Eiver,  and  the  low  "Bottoms"  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  slopes  towards  the  latter  river,  and  terminates  in  a  line  of 
"Bluffs,"  or  an  escarpment,  overlooking  the  bottoms. 

(8.)  The  Mississippi  Bottoms,  or  Bottom. — This,  the  last  divi- 
sion, is  a  well  marked  feature.  It  embraces  the  Tennessee  por- 
tion of  the  great  alluvial  and  low  plain  through  which  the  Mis- 
sissippi flows. 

26.  Climate. — The  learned  Humboldt,  in  his  Oosmos,  says:* 

"  The  esprossion  climate,  taken  in  its  most  general  sense,  signifies  all  those 
states  and  changes  of  the  atmosphere  which,  sensibly  affect  our  organs :  tem- 
perature, humidity,  variation  of  haromotrlc  pressure,  a  calm  state  of  the  air 
or  the  effects  of  different  winds,  the  amount  of  electric  tension,  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  or  its  admixture  with  more  or  less  deleterious  exhalations, 
and  lastly,  the  degree  of  habitual  transparency  of  the  air  and  serenity  of 
the  sky,  which  has  an  important  influence  not  only  on  the  organic  develop- 
ments of  plants  and  ripening  of  fruits,  but  also  on  the  feelings  and  the  whole 
mental  disposition  of  man.'' 

From  this  definition,  it  is  seen,  that  to  determine  the  climate 
of  any  region  satisfactorily,  in  all  its  relations,  is  no  small  task. 
In  fact,  it  can  only  be  done  after  daily  and  varied  observations, 
(bearing  upon  all  the  different  features  of  climate,)  have  been 
made,  at  a  number  of  characteristic  points,  for  a  long  series  of 
years. 

*  Col.  Sabine's  Translation,  vol.  i..  p.  312. 
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27.  Such  extended  observatioiia  are  far  from  having  been 
made  in  Tenneasee.  Enough  has  been  done,  however,  to  en- 
able U8  to  know,  with  a  near  approach  to  truth,  the  general 
features,  and,  to  eome  extent,  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  State.  At  about  a  dozen  points  reliable  obser- 
vations, extending  through  periods  respectively,  of  from  a  few 
months  to  ten  years,  have  been  made,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  a  number  of  private 
citizens,  to  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tutioD,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Navy  Yard  formerly  at  Mem-  . 
phis.*  The  facts  thus  accumulated  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  very 
valuable,  and,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  regarded  as  giving 
good  approximations,  which,  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
done  in  the  States  aroand,  will  furnish  much  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  climate  of  Tennessee. 

28.  It  ia  bj  no  means  proposed  to  enter  fully  into  this  subject,  but  sim- 
ply to  notice  briefly,  the  leading  features  of  climate,  or  those  most  common- 
ly recognized,  eueli  as  tbe  averages  and  extremes  of  temperature,  the  length 
of  period  between  frosts,  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  rain,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  winds. 

What  may  be  said  ia  this  place  will  have  reference  to  the  State  in  gen- 
eral, wilh  the  exception  of  two  of  its  natural  di»iaioQs— the  Unaka  Chaia 
of  mountains  and  the  Cumberland  Table-land.  These,  owing  to  their  ele- 
vation have  marked  peculiarities  of  climate  that  require  foe  them  special 
notices.  Some  of  the  other  great  divisions,  too,  although,  in  this  general 
view  brought  together,  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  eitent,  peculiarities  that 
will  be  spoken  of  when  the  divisions  corae  to  be  considered  separately. 

29,  The  climate  with  which  Tennessee  is  favored,  is  midway 
in  character  between  that  of  a  temperate  and  that  of  a  tropical 
region;  or  rather,  it  combines  the  milder  features  of  the  two. 

•  For  observations,  the  menus  and  genersl  reaulls  of  which  are,  in  part,  given  in  tbiE 
Eeport  aud  which  hsve  not  hitherto  been  published,  or  at  most  but  pwtiallj  so,  I  am 
perBonallj  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  W.  M  Stewart,  of  Qlenwood,  Bear  Clorks- 
ville;  Prof  A.  P.Stewart,  of  Cumberland  Universitj,  at  Letanon;  Prof.  A.  H.  Buchanan, 
<rf  the  Bsme  place  l  Mr.  F.  F-  Tavel,  of  NashviUe ;  the  Messrs.  Chas.  T.  and  Wni.  Bos- 
son,  of  the  Falls  of  Caney  Fork,  and  Mr.  B,  Bentlej,  of  Spring  Btoie,  Cimberland 
county  To  Eet.  B.  O.  Currey,  of  Knoiville.  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  nae  of  obser- 
vations made  by  Pres.  Geo.  Cooke  and  Prof.  T.  L.  Oriswold,  formerly  of  Bast  Temias- 
see  Uniyecaity. 

The  means  of  temperature  and  quantities  of  rain  for  Nashville,  previously  to  the  year 
18B0,  given  in  the  foUowing  pages,  have  been  derived  from  the  observations  madeat  the 
University  of  Mashville,  by  Prof.  James  Hamilton, 

The  observations  made  at  Glenwood  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Stewart,  oonstitnte  the  most  com- 
plete and  eitended  series  yet  made  in  Tennessee.  This  able  observer  has  completed 
a  series  covering  an  entire  decade  of  years.    Had  we,  for  the  same  decade,  four  or  five 

most  interestmg  and  useful  comparative  oliroalology  conld  be  made  out  for  Tennessee. 
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Although  subject  to  comparatively  great  extremes,  in  common 
with  a  large  part  of  tho  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  those  ex- 
tremes never  reach  the  excessive  eoid  of  the  northern  States, 
nor  the  highest  temperature  of  the  tropics.  Herbage  is  often 
green  throughout  the  year,  and  cattle  can  generally  graze,  with 
but  little  interruption  from  cold  or  snow,  during  all  the  months 
of  winter.  Many  shrubs,  which  in  States  further  North,  lose 
their  leaves  during  winter,  here,  not  unfrequently,  retain  them 
the  year  round.  Light  coats  of  snow  sometimes  cover  the  sur- 
face, but  their  stay  is  brief. 

30.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  along  the  parallel  of 
latitude  running  through  the  middle  of  the  State,  is  not  far  from 
57°  in  the  Valley  of  Bast  Tennessee,  58°  in  Middle,  and  59°.5, 
or  60°,  in  "West  Tennessee.  Between  the  first  and  last  divisions 
there  is,  according  to  this,  a  difference  in  mean  yearly  tempera- 
ture of  2°.5,  or  3°,  This  is  partly,  but  not  wholly,  due  to  dif- 
ference in  elevation.  After  correcting  for  this,  it  will  still  be 
found  that  a  gradual  increase  in  mean  yearly  heat  occurs  in  pass- 
ing westward  through  the  State. 

For  points  on  the  same  meridian,  a  difference  in  latitude,  north 
or  south,  forty  or  forty-five  miles,  diminishes,  or  increases,  the 
yearly  mean,  about  tme  degree.  In  "West  Tennessee,  for  exam- 
ple, in  passing  from  tho  northern  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  the  mean  will  range  from  58°. 5,  or  59°,  to  60°. 5,  or  61°. 

The  following  table  presents  annual  means  derived  from  ob- 
servations made  at  six  stations. 


■n  degre. 


d  hundrelM  of  a  degree 


1851. 

1853. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859 

1S60. 

ill 

Knosville.. 
Letanoii... 
Nashville. 
Glenwood.. 

57.4S 
59.31 

55.6T 
58.10 

58,09 

57.62 

57.67 
59.46 

57.J5 

59.83 
57.34 

57.77 
54.23 

57.05 
54'54 

59.16 
57.12 

58.52 
56.63 

58.36 

67.03 
57.76 
58.47 
57.26 

Palis  of  Ca- 
ney  Fork 
Nashville.. 
Memphis... 

Period  of  2  yeira,  (1S56  &  1866.) 
"       "  S  years,  (1840—1844.) 
"       "  8  years,  (1850~  1851i.) 

5S.48 
58.44 
B0.80 

"The  following  are  the  names  ot  the  obserTers,  hours  of  obi 
AnoiiKiJf.— 1862,0.  W.  Morris,  Deaf  aad  Dumb  InstitoM,  el< 
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31.  In  reference  to  seasons,  the  means  of  spring  and  autumn 
do  not  differ  materally  from  those  of  the  year.  Suramor  is  the 
characteristic  season ;  its  mean  heat,  along  the  parallel  travera- 
Ing  the  middle  of  the  State,  is  from  about  74°  (Valley  of  East 
Tennessee)  to  77°.5  (West  Tennessee.)  Such,  at  least,  it  is, 
according  to  the  limited  data  we  posseSiS.  Were  observations 
more  extended,  there  is  reason  to  helievo  a  greater  difference 
■would  appear  between  the  summer  temperatures  of  the  extremfe 
parts  of  the  State. 

As  to  winter,  its  average  temperature,  which  is  near  40°,  is 
doubtless  nearly  uniform  along  the  same  parallel.  The  table 
below  presents  means  of  the  two  seasons  just  mentioned. 

Mian  Tempert 


f  Winter  and  Summer, 


1853. 

1853. 

18B4. 

1855. 

Average, 

Knosville.,.. 
Glen  wood.... 

39.28 
38.96 
40.11 

Snm. 

T0.87 
74.41 
n.92 

Win. 
38!e2 

Sum. 

77!40 
J5.51 

Win. 
37.76 
iO.V2 

75.85 
71.'i6 

38.10 

74.09 

74!29 

Win. 

38.18 
39.9(i 
39.05 

Sum. 

73  60 
75.90 
76.37 

Observations  of  B  joars  (1840-184 

39.50 

42.eo 

Oba 

■* 

32.  The  average  of  the  yearly  minimum  temperatures  or  of  the 
extreme  low  temperatures,  for  the  lj«t  ten  years,  is,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Middle  Tennessee,  not  far  fVom  2°.  The  tern- 
peratHre,  during  winter,  rarely  falls  below  zero.  In  only  five, 
out  of  the  ten  last  winters,  has  it  fallen  below.  The  lowest  de- 
gree reported  is  13°.8  below  zero,  observed  at  Lebanon,  Jan- 
nary,  1852,  by  Professor  A.  P.  Stewart. 

1(165,  PreB.  George  Cooke  and  Prof.  T.  L.  Griawold ;  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  9  P.  M, ;  East 
Tennesaee  UniTeraity^  elevHtion  nesrly  1000. 

Ze6imon.-Prof.  A.  P.  Stewart ;  from  .lanuaty  to  March,  1861,  inalusive,  Euijnge,  fl 
AM    3PM    aDd»P.M.,remainderof  period,6A.M.,2P.M.,andlOP.M. 

a-<Kht!iU&-imi  lo  ISM,  Prof.  James  Hamilton,  UoWBrslty  of  NaBhTille— 185B  to  1859, 
inelnsive,  P.  F.  Tavel;  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset. 

(Bemew^near  awiayille ;  Prof.  W.  M.  etswart;  Imm  January,  1851,  to  Jmuary 
ISBS,  sunrise,  0  A.  M.,3P.M.,and3  P.M.;  for  remainder  of  period,  7A.M.,  2  P.M.,  and 
B  P.M.,  elevation  *S6.  ^  ,     wh^ 

FaOe  qf  Cane»  Jb/fc.--Cli»rlea  T.  and  Wm.  Boason ;  sunrise,  noon,  <md  snn?et.  THe 
period  of  two  years  is  eomplete.  excepting  January.  1856,  nhieli  is  not  inoludod. 

Mejnyfcis.— Navy  Yard  i  see  Blodget's  Climatology,  page  4a. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  places  given  may  be  found  by  r( 
Moompauying  (his  Beport. 
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During  the  ten  years  mentioned,  the  highest  of  the  yearly 
a  temperatures  reported,  in  the  northern  part  of  Middle 
8 100°,  observed  January,  1852,  likewise  at  Lebanon. 
The  average  of  the  maximum  temperatures  is  considerably  lower 
than  this,  being  about  94°. 

33.  Prom  the  above  data,  it  is  eoen,  that  the  mean  yearly 
range  of  the  thermometer,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  is  92°;  in 
the  southern  part  it  will  be  found  to  be  less. 

The  data  before  me  are  not  sufficient  for  the  determination 
of  a  good  approximation  to  the  average  yearly  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures  of  the  Valley  of  Bast  Tennessee.  For 
points  on  the  same  parallel,  the  former  ■would  bo  probably  about 
three  degrees  less  than  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

34.  The  length  of  the  period  between  killing  frosts,  is,  especially 
to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  an  important  element  of  climate. 
It  is,  to  a  groat  extent,  the  measure  of  the  "growing"  season. 
The  following  table,  prepared  by  Prof,  W.  M.  Stewart,  will  give 
correct  information  as  to  the  approximate  length  of  this  period 
in  the  northern  part  of  Middle  Tennesaoe : 


Tahuiar  Statement  oj  the  occurrence  tf  froit,  from  observation!  made  a(  Glsn- 
wood,  near  ClarksviUe,  Tennessee. 


V..... 

apriDg. 

First  frost  in 

First  ekim 

DHjsfree 

M 

1B51 

May  2d 

Oct,  28d 

Oct.  28d 

173 

173 

Mar.  28d 

Oct.  16tli 

Nov.  8th 

205 

1853 

Mar.  29th 

Oct.  nth 

Oct.  25th 

195 

310 

1854 

Apr.  lath 

Oct.  19th 

Nov.  5th 

184 

301 

185S 

Apr.  nil   ' 

Oct.  22d 

Oct.  35ih 

187 

300 

1859 

Apr.  23d 

Oct.  16th 

Oct.  18th 

175 

17S 

1857 

Apr.  20tli 

Sept.  30th 

Oct.  20th 

162 

181 

185S 

Apr.  26th 

Oct.  Stti 

Nov.  14th 

16B 

301 

1859 

Apr.  18th 

Oct.  loth 

Oct.  lath 

lU 

182 

1860 

Apr.  2d 

Sept.  2l3t 

Oct.  12th 

171 

192 

179.2 

According  to  this  table,  the  average  length  of  the  growing 
season  Is  about  194  days.  It  is  seen,  too,  that  the  last  frost 
month  of  spring  jind  the  first  of  autumn,  are  pre-eminently 
April  and  October,  months  in  which  the  farmer  must  be  on  the 
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lookout  for  frost.     From  the  third  week  in  April,  however,  to 
the  middle  of  October,  it  ia  hardly  to  ho  expected. 

In  the  northern  part  of  East  Tenneagee  the  growing  season 
is  doubtless  a  few  days  shorter.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  especially  in  the  southwestern  part,  this  period  is 
twelve  days,  or  two  weeks,  longer,  than  on  the  parallel  of  Glen- 
wood  ;  its  length,  therefore,  will  not  bo  far  from  208  days.  This 
difference  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  cotton  region  of 
the  State. 

35,  The  winds  act  an  important  part  in  modifying  climate, 
and  therefore  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

Tennessee  belongs  to  a  belt  of  North  America,  over  which  prevail  two 
great  systems  of  winds.  The  lower  consists  of  currents  flowing  to  the 
northeast  and  north ;  these  are  tho  southwesterly  and  southerly  surface- 
winds  of  Tennessee.  They  come  to  us  charged  with  warmth  and  moisture 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  give  fertility  and  geniality  of  climate  to  the 
State.  The  upper  system  is  ono  of  northwesterly  and  northerly  winds. 
These,  dry  and  cool,  flow,  at  a  high  elevation,  above  the  fertilizing  winds  of 
the  surface- 
Such  is  the  general  circulation,  were  there  no  perturbing  influences, 
each  system  would  move  on,  in  its  normal  direction,  quietly,  and  without 
interfering  with  the  other.  But  every  rain,  or  change  of  temperature  at 
the  surface,  is  a  disturbing  cause  tending  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  and 
mingle  the  winds.  Thus  arises  a  conflict  between  the  great  systems,  pro- 
ducing, to  a  greater  or  less  eitent,  westerly  winds,  but  often  ending  in  the 
triumph  of  the  northwest  and  upper  system,  and  in  the  precipitation  of  a 
"  Norther"  upon  the  surface.  Such  a  change  is  usually  followed  by  a  few 
days  of  cool,  clear  weather,  when  the  southwest  wind  quietly  resumes  ifs 
course  and  pisition  again. 

36.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  seen  that  tho  regular 
winds  of  Tennessee  are  those  from  the  south,  southwest,  west, 
northwest,  north,  and  northeast,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
general  circulation,  while  those  from  the  easterly  and  south- 
easterly directions,  are  due  to  abnormal  influeneoa.* 

Such  data  as  I  have  bearingupon  the  winds,  are  given  below. 

»For  an  able  dieonsaion  of  the  subject  of  North  American  winds,  illustrafed  bj 
diagrams  and  maps,  see  Prof.  Henry's  ejticlee  in  the  Patent  Ofncc  Agricultural  Reports 
otlS55, 1856,  and  1858,  more  especifllly  the  last.  In  these  articles  the  distinguished  see- 
tetary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  gives  an  exposition  of  tlie  general  principles  of 
Climatology,  which  he  applies  especially  to  tho  olimste  of  the  United  States.  I'hey  are 
otgreatTalue.  and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  this  subject,  there 
acknowledge  my  lndebt«dhess  to  them. 

8ig.2.    Tol.  1. 
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The  table  is  tbe  result  of  the  observations  of  Prof.  "W.  M.  Stew- 
art, and  presents  the  moans  of  three  years: 


Tabalar  statement  of  Winds  Jo 

T  the  different  seaso 

Til  of  the  year. 

Point  from 

spring. 

S„,.me. 

Au..n„.. 

w,..„. 

Amoua. 

N.  E. 

18 

14 

24 

27 

83 

N.  N.  E. 
N. 

29 

8 
17 

5 
15 

9 
42 

80 
103 

N.  quadrant,  236. 

N.  N.  W. 

2 

2 

N.  W. 

21 

8 

12 

83 

74 

"1 

W.  N.  W. 

3 
11 

18 

15 

10 
18 

22 
62 

I W.  quadrant,  178. 

W.  S.  W. 

5 

3 

3 

9 

30 

J 

S.  W. 

15 

17 

15 

14 

61 

S.  8.  W. 

13 
42 

10 

42 

10 

39 

9 
31 

42 

154 

8.  quadrant,  313. 

s.s.'e. 

20 

8 

12 

10 

66 

8.  E. 

15 

10 

28 

17 

65 

B.  S.  E. 
E. 

3 

12 

2 
EO 

3 

22 

0 
7 

8 

Jl 

B.  quadrant,  160. 

E.  N.  E. 

4 

6 

8 

4 

16 

Calm. 

48 

81 

66 

34 

223 

From  this  it  is  seen,  that,  for  the  three  years  at  Glenwood, 
the  order  of  the  winds,  (grouping  them  in  quadrants,)  is,  in 
point  of  frequency,  as  follows:  First,  the  southerly  winds, 
followed  hy  the  northerly ;  then  the  westerly,  and  finally  the 
easterly. 

37.  At  Knoxville,  in  East  Tennessee,  the  order  for  the  same 
number  of  years,  is  as  follows ; 

(1)  Westerly  and  southwesterly,      j     (4)  Northwesterly, 

(2)  Nortberly  and  northeasterly.         (5)  Easterly. 

(8)  Southerly.  j     (6)  Southeasterly. 

These  facts  agree  with  the  views  expressed  above.  Although 
limited  and  insufficient,  thoy  clearly  indicate,  that,  at  the  sur- 
face, the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south  and  west;  that 
next  to  these,  those  from  the  north  are  most  prevalent,  and, 
finally,  that  easterly  winds  are  the  least  so.  The  observations 
of  a  greater  number  of  years  would  make  this  order  more  de- 
finite, but  would  not  change  it  materially. 

38,  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the 
State  is  not  excessive,  nor  is  it  equal  to  that  precipitated  upon 
the  States  farther  South.     In  general,  however,  the  supply 
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is  amply  sufficient.  Temporary  droughts  do  oncasionally  occur, 
■  during  the  summer  seasou,  and  sometimes  with 
8  consequencos.  That  of  1860,  felt  so  severely  in  Tennes- 
see and  in  other  Southern  States,  is  an  example.  Such  droughts 
however,  are  exceptional. 

The  following  table  presents  tho  mean  aggregate  quantities 
of  rain  and  anow  (melted)  precipitated  at  tho  places,  and  for 
the  periods  specified.  Tho  water  is  supposed  to  remain,  for 
the  different  periods,  where  it  fell  in  uniform  sheets  or  strata, 
the  vertical  depth  being,  in  each  case,  the  measure  of  the 
quantity. 

Qiiantitiel  of  Sain  and  melted  Srtotc  for  the  seasons  and  the  j/ear,  in  inches 
and  kuTtdredths  of  an  inch.  The  yean  of  observation  are  given  under  each 
Station, 


KnoivillB. 

D™''^';Tug, 

Naahville. 

IS™"™'!,' 

10.12 
15,45 
8.02 
11.02 

10.55 
S.B7 
!.64 

15.95 

15.04 
14.47 
13.49 
11.99 

Annual 

44.61 

43.01 

64.99 

44.06 

39.  I  close  this  notice  with  an  extract  from  a  recent  work  on 
the  climatology  of  the  United  States.*  The  author  is  speaking 
of  tho  Missiasippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  States. 

"The  principal  feature  of  this  area,  aa  a  whole,  is  its  adaptation  to  a 
great  range  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  It  [the  climate]  is  extreme 
without  being  destructive,  and  it  brings  in  tropical  summer  temperatures, 
and  profusion  of  rain,  with  low  winter  temperatm^es,  near  to  those  of  the 
eitreme  continental  climates;  and  the  result  is  a  condition  extremely  favor- 
able to  the  acclimation  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants  and  animals. 
This  is  the  great  advantage  the  area  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  Mis- 
sissippi  Valley  undoubtedly  has  over  Weatam  Europe,  or  the  distinction,  if 
not  an  advantage. 

"  The  semi-tropical  summer  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
measure  of  heat  here.  •*****»  At  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
and  St.  Louis,  we  have  a  mean  of  75°;  and  over  an  immense  area  border- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  reaching  north,  nearly  to  the  35tb  parallel, 

*  aimatology  of  the  Unit«(l  Slates,  ftc,  by  Lorin  Blodget,  Philndelpliia,  1867. 
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we  have  a  mean  temperature  of  80°  or  more,  whicli  is  considerably  above 
that  of  many  portions  of  the  tropical  aeas  of  Central  and  Soutli  America. 
And  this  high  temperature  is  asatfciated  with  the  peculiar  featuies  of  the 
temperate  climates  in  other  respects,  with  equally  distributed,  yet  abund- 
ant rains,  and  with  the  high  curve  of  daily  changes  which  belongs  to  the 
same  districts.  It  is  simply  an  exceas  of  temperature  and  of  humidity,  en- 
grafted on,  without  otherwise  changing  the  characteristic  laws  elsewhere 
belonging  to  much  lower  temperatures.  **«*•**■  If  thia 
measure  of  heat  occurred  without  this  great  daily  range,  it  would  make  the 
climate  simply  tropical;  hut,  occurring  under  existing  circumstanoea,  it 
renders  the  country  capable  of  great  elasticity  in  the  adaptation  of  vegetable 
and  animal  forma.  Cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  the  cane,  find  their  natural 
climates  here,  but  not  elsawtere,  in  any  considerable  degree,  beyond  the 
tropioB." 
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CHAPTBE  II. 

THE  NATUEAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

SAKA    CHAIN — THE    TALLBY    OF    BAST   TENHB3SEB — TEE 


40.  The  great  physical  features,  or  natural  divisiona  of  the  Stnte,  that 
form  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  Iwlong,  with  the  exception  of  the  western 
part  of  the  Table-land,  to  the  Appalachian  Kegion.  (|  18.)  With  the  same 
eiception,  they  constitute  that  one  of  the  three  poUUeal  diviiiora  into  which 
TenncBsee  is  divided,  known  as  Eaaf  Tennessee.  The  remaining  natural 
divisions  will  he  considered  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

I. — The  TJsaka  Chain. 

41.  General  Character. — This  is  a  long  range  of  mountains, 
and  the  most  massive  of  all  the  Alleghany,  or  Appalachian 
Eangea.  Ite  high  creat,  aa  already  stated,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  line  dividing  Tennessee  and  K"orth  Carolina.  As  here  to 
be  understood,  this  chain  is  not  a  single  great  ridge,  but  rath- 
er, especially  on  the  Tennessee  side,  along  belt  of  parallel  ridg- 
es, which  vary  at  different  points,  counted  across  the  chain, 
from  two  to  four  in  number.  One  of  these  is  the  main  axis; 
the  others  are  subordinate  and  more  or  less  broken,  but  all,  in 
general,  trending  in  the  same  direction.  The  range,  or  its 
main  axis,  is  continuous  lengthwise,  excepting,  principally, 
that  it  is  intersected  by  the  deep  and  rocky  cuts  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Holston  and  Tennessee  Rivers  that  flow  out  of 
Korth  Carolina  and    the  northeastern    corner  of   Georgia.* 

•  The  names  ot  theae  tribntarloa  have  been  already  giten.  (See  J  6.)  In  ihe  eats 
or  narrows,  aa  they  are  sometimea  eaUed,  tho  ateep  monntain-slopea,  or  high  reeky 
cliffi,  freqUBnUy  come  down  on  both  sides  to  the  waMr's  edge.  The  rivers  in  paasing, 
form  long  and  roaring  rapids.  A  few  years  aff>  the  cuts  were  Impasaable  for  tntTelers. 
But  now  good  roads  inn  Uunogh  several  of  them.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  road  np 
the  Ocoee  lo  the  Diioktown  Copper  Mines.  This  passes  through  tortuous  narrowa  for 
twelve  or  tliirl«en  miles.  It  is  but  little  above  the  water's  edge  and  has  been,  nearly  all 
the  way,  either  out  out  of  solid  oliffi,  or  dug  out  of  the  preoiplkius  mountain  side. 

Formerly,  most,  or  all  of  the  travel  between  the  Valley  of  Boat  Tennessee  and  the 
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These  divide  it  into  sectiona;  but  the  sections,  abutting  end  to 
end,  are  morely  Units  of  the  great  chain* 

43.  The  TJnaJia  Chain  presents,  in  one  of  its  longest  sections 
— that  between  the  deep  cuts  of  the  Big  Pigeon  and  the  Little 
Tennessee — numerous  peaks  but  a  few  feet  lower  than  the 
highest  of  the  Black  Mountains  in  North  Carolina,  and,  with- 
out exception,  the  boldest  and  greatest  mountain-mass  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  As  a  whole,  it  is  the  wildest  feature  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Tennessee;  its  geological  formations  are 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  are  important  repositories 
of  minerals ;  its  botanical  and  agricultural  characteristics  are 
peculiar  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  For  amateurs,  its  "bald" 
summits,  its  aomi-arctie  plants  and  balsam  peaks,  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  it  affords ;  its  roaring  rapids  and  wild  cascades ; 
its  game,  and  the  "  trout "  of  its  cold  streams,  altogether,  make 
it  an  elysium. 

What  I  propose  to  say  here,  refers  to  the  surface  features  of 
the  chain.  Its  formations,  minerals,  and  soils,  will  be  discussed 
in  the  parts  of  the  Report  to  which  these  subjects  arc  respect- 
ively assigned. 

43.  Extent  and  Belations;  the  Blue  Ridge. — Coming  out  of 
Virginia,  the  chain  pursues  a  somewhat  serpentine,  though,  in 
general,  direct  southwesterly  conrso,  along  the  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  line,  into  Georgia,  Its  length,  within  the 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  Tennessee  is  about  200  miles; 
it  extends,  however,  a  considerablo  diataneo  each  way  beyond 
these  limits.  Its  relations  to  the  Blue  Eidge,  to  the  rivers  of 
the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  and,  in  general,  to  the 

THlLeya  of  North  Carolinii  passed  over  the  raountBins.  But  the  cnta  are  now  assuming 
much  impDi  tance  sa  the  great,  but  narrow  gate-waja  between  the  former  lalleys  aud  the 
southeast.  Foui  haTe  been  surveyed  with  reference  to  the  location  of  railroad  lines 
through  them.  The  Knoiville  4Charle8toa  Railroad,  now  under  construeiioo,  runs 
through  the  cut  of  the  little  Tennessee.    ' 

'Several  prominent  portions  of  the  ehi^n,  lying  [d  different  and  distant  counties, 
hate  the  name  Vsaka  applied  locally  to  them.  As  it  is  desirable  for  greater  conve- 
nience and  for  other  reasons,  that  the  entire  r^ge  shotild,  like  the  Blue  Btdge,  have  a 
general  and  distinctive  name,  I  have  in  this  Koporf,  borrowing  the  one  above,  denomi- 
nated it  the  Unaka  C/utia. 

Haywood,  in  his  "Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee,"  (Mashville,  18S3,) 
appears  to  use  Unaka  in  the  same  general  sense.  He  spells  it  Unaca,  and  says !  "East 
Tenoeaaee  is  divided  from  North  Carolina  by  the  Unaca  or  White  Mountains— Unioa,  in 
the  Cherokee  liHigu^e,  slgallViog  white." 

Why  they  were  called  Ifiite  JKbiiiitains,  I  cannot  say.  It  may  have  been  for  the  reasoii 
that,  in  winter,  they  are  freijuently  capped  with  snow,  and,  in  summer,  with  white 
clouds. 
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Tennesaee  and  New  Eiver  Slope,  have  already  "been  notieod.* 
In  Virginia,  according  to  tlie  beat  maps  within  my  reach,  the 
TJnaka  Chain  and  the  Blue  Eidge  converge  and  finally  unite; 
the  former  tlius  becomes  a  great  branch  of  the  latter, 

44.  The  portion  of  the  TJnaka  Chain  within  the  limits  of 
Tennessee — and  to  this  portion  our  attention  will  be  mostly 
confined — presents  a  strip;  which,  in  breadth,  will  average 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  varying,  however,  from  two  or 
three  to  twenty  miles.  Excluding  the  coves,  confined  within 
its  ridges,  it  covers  an  area  of  not  far  from  2000  sc[uare  miles. 

45.  Large  parts,  and  generally  the  southeastern  parts,  of  all 
the  counties  adjacent  to  the  North  Carolina  lino,  are  made  up 
of  the  TJnaka  Eidges.  These  counties  are  Johnson,  Carter, 
Washington,  Greene,  Cocke,  Sevier,  Blount,  Monroe,  and  Polk. 
Id  Johnson  the  ridges  lie  in  such  a  manner  as  to  completely 
enclose  the  valleys,  or  rather  the  great  cove,  of  this  county.  In 
Carter,  too,  they  nearly  encloao  the  valleys,  Greene  has  less 
of  its  surface  covered  by  the  TJnaka  Eidges  than  any  of  the 
other  counties  mentioned.f 

46.  Ridges  and  Outliers. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  chain 
under  consideration  ia  a  belt  of  parallel  ridges.  In  general,  it 
might  be  said,  that  the  Tennessee  portion  is  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  two  ranges — one  the  high  main  axis,  including  its 
great  spurs,  the  other  a  subordinate  series  or  chain  of  outliers, 
mostly  detached  and  lying  along  the  base  of  the  former, 
though  generally  separated  by  long  coves.  This  typical  char- 
acter, however,  does  not  always  hold  good,  the  greatest  depart- 
ure from  it  being  northeast  of  the  French  Broad,  or  of  the  Big 
Pigeon.  Some  of  the  loeai  features  and  principal  ridges  of 
the  chain  are  pointed  out  below. 

47.  In  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  north  of  the 
Watauga  River,  in  Johnson  and  Carter  counti^,  the  TJnaka 
Chain  is  divided  lengthwise  into  three  leading  ridges  or  moun- 
tains separated  by  wide  and  beautiful  valleys.  These  ridges, 
seen  from  some  points,  appear  to  be  parallel,  but  in  reality 
they  converge  towards  the  northeast,  the  two  moat  westerly 

-See  ?g  6,  7,  n,  and  16. 

tTheaa  counties  may  be  named  the  Unaka  CcmtUt.  Sullivan  and  iMcMmn  iiave 
their  eastern  boundariea  along  the  crests,  KSpeotiTely,  of  two  western  outliers  of 
the  chain,  and  have,  therefore,  but  little  of  their  surfeces  viitli  the  Unota  area.  For  this 
reason  they  are  not  included  in  the  above  group. 
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coming  together  and  blending  in  a  common  ridge,  as  they 
enter  Virginia,  which  also,  further  to  the  northeast,  unites 
with  the  moat  easterly  and  remaining  one.     (See  Map.) 

48.  The  moat  easterly,  is  the  Stone  Mountain  Eange,  called 
also  Iron  Mountain.*  This  is  a  long  bed  of  a  few  crowded 
ridges,  along  the  highest  of  which  the  State  line  runs.  It  ex- 
ende  southward  to  the  Watauga.  Forge  Mountain,  a  aandstone 
mountain,  the  southern  end  of  which  is  a  short  distance  east  of 
Taylorsviile,  is  one  of  its  ridges.  To  the  northeast,  just  within 
Virginia,  the  Stone  Mountain  cnlrainates  in  the  grand  and 
conspicuous  summit — the  White  Top.  Other  peaks,  south- 
west of  the  White  Top,  are  Beech  Summit,  Cat  Face,  Slate 
Face,  &e. 

49.  The  second,  or  middle  ridge,  ia  Iron  Mountain.  This  is  a 
long,  heavy,  straight  ridge  running  through  Johnson  and  Car- 
ter— a  portion  forming,  for  some  distance,  the  boundary  between 
the  two  counties.  It  is  separated  from  Stone  Mountain  by  the 
valley-lands  of  Johnson.  It  is  cut  through  both  by  the  Watauga 
and  Big  Doe  Rivers,  bat  nevertheless,  continues  as  a  well  de- 
fined range  to  the  southern  part  of  Carter,  where  it  gradually 
sinks  away.  South  of  the  Watauga,  it  is  separated  from  moun- 
tains on  the  east  by  a  long,  very  narrow  valley,  the  most  im- 
portant and  widest  part  of  which  is  Doe  River  Gove,  in  Carter. 

50.  The  last  and  most  westerly,  is  Solston  Mountain.  This 
is  separated  from  Iron  Mountain  by  a  curious,  very  elevated 
basin  of  limited  extent,  called  Shady,  and  by  the  large  Valley 
of  Stony  Greek.  It  runs  out  boldly  from  its  brother  ridges  into 
the  "open  country,"  and  terminates  abruptly  a  few  miles  north 
of  Blizabethtown. 

51.  I  may  add  here,  too,  as  pertaining  to  this  group,  an  iso- 
lated sandstone  ridge  called  Doe  Mountain.  It  rises  up  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Johnson  County  Valley,  and  divides  tho  latter 
longitudinally  into  two  portions,  which,  however,  unite  again 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain.     It  commences  near 


•Aa  on  Mr.  Rhea'a  Msp.  There  is  ranch  eonfUafon  resaltiag  from  the  indisorirainRte 
use  of  tooal  names  by  those  living  among,  or  in  Ihe  yiclnity  of,  the  Unaka  Kidgea. 
SometimeB  a  well  defined  ridge  has  two  or  three  different  namea.  In  many  coses,  the 
samenFime  ia  applied  totnoor  more  distinct  ridges,  and  aometiinea  when  thej-are  bnt 
atew  miles  apart.  There  are,  for  eiample,  more  than  half  a  dozen ''Iron  Mountains" 
in  the  Unalia  Chain,  three  of  which,  at  least,  are  in  Johoaon  and  Carter,  and  which  too, 
from  some  pointa,  may  all  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  In  selecting  names,  I  haTe  lake 
lliose  most  used,  eioept  in  oaaes  where  the  nae  of  snoh  would  lead  lo  confusion. 
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Taylorsville  and  extends  nearly  to  the  Watauga.     Towards  its 
Bouthern  end,  it  iK  cut  into  by  Doe  Creek. 

52.  The  eastern  part  of  Carter,  south  of  the  Watauga  Valley 
and  east  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Range,  forms  a  region — a  por- 
tion of  the  TJnaka  area^from  12  to  14  miles  across,  nearly 
square,  or  rhombic,  in  shape,  and  drained  mostly  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  Doe  Eiver.  This  region  is  very  rough,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  mountains  which  bound  it  on  the  southeast 
and  south,  and  for  the  transverse  direction  {more  or  leas  north- 
west and  sootheast)  of  several  of  ita  included  ridges.  Within 
it,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Big  Doe,  lies  an  isolated  group 
of  mountain-hemmed  valleys,  called  collectively  Crab  Orchard. 
This  name  I  ostend  to  the  whole  region  specified.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  its  principal  ranges  and  its  limits; 

53.  On  the  north  and  west,  this  region  is  limited  by  a  sand- 
stone border,  which  may  be  called  the  Flint  Eange.  This 
range  is  broken  and  not  well  defined.  Starting  from  the  State 
line  below  the  Watauga,  it  may  be  regarded  as  running  west- 
ward ilntil  near  Iron  Mountain,  where,  bonding  around  to  the 
southwest,  it  runs  to  the  southern  part  of  Carter  parallel  with 
the  Iron  Mountain,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  narrow  valley 
and  Doe  Kiver  Cove,  mentioned  above.  (§49.)  The  range  is 
intersected  at  several  points,  near  to  one  another,  by  the  main 
tributaries  of  Doe  Eiver  just  before  they  unite  in  Doe  Eiver 
Cove;  the  parts  thus  cut  off  from  bold  knobs,  against  which  the 
ridges  dividing  the  tributaries— the  transverse  ridges,  by  the 
way,  referred  to  above — abut,  and  with  which  they  unite. 

54.  Upon  the  east  and  south,  the  Crab  Orchard  region  is 
bounded  by  the  State  line  which  here  projects,  in  a  great  bend 
or  angle,  to  the  southeast.  Leaving  the  Watauga  the  line  pur- 
sues, at  first,  a  straight  course,  passing  over  an  interval  of  sev- 
eral miles  in  which  the  Unaka  Chain  is  broken  and  loses,  to 
some  extent,  its  continuity.  Towards  the  southern  part  of  tho 
region,  however,  it  passes  near  and  along  the  crests  of  several 
noble  mountains — the  Humpbacks,  the  Big  Yellows,  and  the  Eoan 
— bending,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  west,  with  the  latter  range. 
These  -mountains  thus  form  a  portion  of  the  southeastern  and 
southern  border  of  Crab  Orchard,  overlooking  the  group  of 
valleys — the  local  Crab  Orchard — which  He  at  their  northwest- 
ern base.     (See  Map.) 
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55.  The  Moan,  though  not  having  the  highest  peaks,  is,  ia 
some  respects,  the  grandest  mountain  of  the  TJnaka  Chain.  It 
ia  high  and  massive,  and  has  a  chain  or  succession  of  beautiful 
bald  places  or  '^balds,"^  which  extends  for  several  miles  along 
its  summit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Big  Yellow  Moantain  iios  in  North 
Carolina.  Prof.  Guyot,  in  speaking  of  the  region  between  the 
TJnaka  Chain  and  the  Blue  Eidge,  and  of  the  clusters  of  high 
mountains  within  it,  calls  the  Eoan  and  the  Grand  Father,  (the 
latter  the  highest  part  of  the  Blue  Eidge  and  facing  the  Roan,) 
"the  two  great  pillars  on  both  sides  of  the  Northgate  to  the 
high  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina.  *  *  *  *  That  gate 
is  almost  closed  by  the  Big  Yellow  Mountain."! 

The  State  line,  after  running  southwcstward  along  the  ridge  of 
the  Eoan,  for  nearly,  or  quite,  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  when  not 
far  from  its  southwestern  "bluff"  end,  (the  mountain  in  this 
direction  terminating  very  abruptly,)  leaves  it  suddenly  and 
runs  north  and  west,  over  a  connecting  ridge,  across  to  a 
second  Iron  Mountain.  This  leaves  the  Crab  Orchard  region, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  northeast. 

56.  The  Unaka  Chain,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Car- 
ter County — in  the  region  of  Limestone  Cove — is  reduced  to 
narrow  limits.  On  account  of  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  Eoan, 
the  Iron  Mountain,  just  mentioned,  lying  several  miles  to  the 
northwest,  becomes  the  main  range  of  the  Unaka.  The  State 
line  runs  along  its  crest. 

57.  This  Iron  Mountain  is  a  heavy  ridge  coming  out  of  the 
Crab  Orchard  region.  It  runs  in  a  southwesterly  course,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  eastern  range  of  Washington  County. 
It  is  but  a  few  miles  east  of  the  disappearing  and  crowded  ends 
of  the  Flint  Eange  and  of  the  first  mentioned  Iron  Mountain, 
being  separated  from  them  by  Limestone  Cove,  before  referred 
to,  which  is  a  small,  narrow  valley  on  the  head  waters  of  Indian 
Creek. 

58.  In  Washington  County,  the  Unaka  Mountains  consist, 
in  general,  of  two  parallel  subordinate  beds,  (§  46,)  which  are 
separated  by  a  long,  straight  valley,  called  Greasy  Cove. 
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53,  The  eastern  hed  may  be  designated  the  Bald  Mountain 
Range.  It  rune  to  tlie  aoathwest,  continuing  tho  State  iine,  and 
has  many  great  spurs  and  several  prominent  bald  peaks.  The 
Iron  Mountain,  of  tho  eouthero  part  of  Carter,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  forming  a  part  of  it.  As  it  enters  Washington  County, 
the  range  rises  up  in  a  high,  bold  mountain,  locally  known  as 
the  Unaka.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  it  swells  up 
again  and  forms  tho  Great  Bald,  well  known  in  this  section  of 
the  State  for  its  elevation  and  the  hold  which  crowns  it. 

60.  The  western  bed  may  be  called  tho  Buffalo  and  Rich 
Mountain  Range.  Its  northern  end  rises  up  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  lowlands,  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  bluff  terminus 
of  the  Holston  Mountain.  (  §  50. )  Prom  this  point  it  pursues 
a  southwesterly  course,  parallel  with  the  Bald  Mountain  Eange, 
until  it  strikes  the  Greene  County  iine.  It  passes  entirely 
through  "Washington  County,  but  is  intersected  by  the  Noli- 
chucky,  the  northern  part  constituting  Buffalo  and  Cherokee 
Mountains,  and  the  southern,  Sick  Mountain,  &c.  It  is  real- 
ly a  double  range,  inclosing  two  small  coves,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Bompass  Cove,  extending  aouthwestward  from  the 
Kolichucky. 

61.  Entering  Greene  County,  we  find  the  TJnaka,  within 
Tennessee,  reduced  suddenly  to  a  single  massive  ridge.  This 
is  due  to  the  large  S-shaped  bend  that  the  State  line  makes 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  "Washington  County.  Soon 
after  passing  the  Great  Bald,  the  line,  leaving  the  Bald  Moun- 
tain Range,  crosses  over  northward  and  westward,  until  it 
reaches  the  massive  ridge  mentioned.  (See  Map.)  This  is  the 
conspicuous  mountain  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Greenevilie,  and 
is  in  a  line  with  the  Buffalo  and  Eich  Mountain  Eange  of 
Washington. 

In  the  Southern  part  of  Greene  two  other  well  marked 
ranges  occur. 

62.  The  ridge,  or  mountain,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Greene- 
vilie, belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  Big  Butt  Range,  the 
northern  end  being  well  known  as  the  "  Big  Butt."  It  starts 
up  just  within  Washington,  in  a  bold,  high  summit,  presenting 
a  bald,  and  partially  separated  by  a  gap  from  the  Buffalo  and 
Eich  Mountain  Eange.  It  runs  for  more  than  half  a  dozen 
miles  to  the  southwest,  forming  a  straight,  high  mountain,  pre- 
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senting,  in  its  course,  several  bald  places,  and  sending  off  short, 
but  heavy,  spnrs.  Further  southward  it  sinks  to  a  lower  and 
less  direct  ridge,  which,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  the  same  range.  This  portion  continuing  the  State  line, 
forms  an  elbow  to  the  aontheast,  in  which  course  it  bends  around 
near  the  Warm  Springs,  on  the  French  Broad  itiver,  in  North 
Carolina. 

63.  Before  reaching  the  point  where  the  last  range  loses  its 
greater  elevation,  Paint  Mountain  rises  np  close  upon,  or  form- 
ing, its  western  flank.  This  mountain  soon  becomes  a  distinct 
range  running  more  directly  sonthwestward  to  the  French 
Broad,  which  it  strikes  at  the  "Fainted  Bock,"  forming  with  its 
roclts  and  its  bluff  end,  the  narrows,  and  the  groat  mural  es- 
carpment and  amphitheatre  of  solid  sandstone,  so  well  known 
to  travelers  on  the  French  Broad. 

Paint  Creek,  draining  a  very  rough  and  rapidly  descending 
valley,  flows  out  from  between  this  mountain  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  former  range. 

64.  Northwest  of  Paint  Mountain,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  cove  and  a  long  valley,  (Peck's  Trough,)  is  an  outlier,  a  long, 
straight  ridge,  called  Meadow  Creek  Mountain.  It  first  appears 
in  the  southern  part  of  Greene,  gradually  swelling  up  from  the 
lowlands,  and  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  French 
Broad,  in  Cocke  County. 

65.  After  crossing  the  French  Broad,  there  are  in  Cocke 
County,  several  subordinate  ranges,  continuations,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  those  in  Greene.  The  range  which  marks  out  the  State 
line,  is  at  first,  for  several  miles,  poorly  defined,  being  very  low 
and  broken.  Within  six  or  seven  miles,  however,  it  rises  rap- 
idly, and  soon  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  mountains  of  the 
TJnakas. 

66.  Southwest  of  the  Big  Pigeon,  the  TJnaka  Chain  through- 
out, may  be  divided  generally,  in  accordance  with  the  typical 
character,  (§  46,)  into  two  parallel  but  unequal  ranges.  The 
first,  which  I  will  call  the  Great  Smoky,  is,  in  much  of  its 
extent,  the  State  boundary.  It  is  the  greatest  bed  of  moun- 
tains in  Tennessee,  having  the  highest  peaks,  and  occupying 
with  its  high  ridges,  a  large  area.  The  second  is  a  range,  or 
chain,  of  prominent,  isolated,  and  long  mountains,  all  arranged 
lengthwise,  nearly  in  the  same  line,  and  composed  of  the  same 
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I  conglomerates.  They  are  all  outliers  skirting, 
at  intervals,  the  northwestern  base  o£  the  Smoky  Range. 
They  appear,  in  most  eases,  to  rise  up  maBsively  and  inde- 
pendently, jnst  within  tho  southeastern  edge  of  the  Bast  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  The  whole  chain  inay  be  named,  from  one  of 
its  principal  mountains,  the  Chilhowee  Eange. 

The  interval  between  the  ranges  is  occupied  by  narrow  val- 
leys or  coves,  and  numeroas  ridges  and  spurs.  The  ridges  and 
spars  have,  generally,  a  much  lower  elevation  than  the  princi- 
pal ranges ;  in  a  few  eases,  however,  thoy  become  high,  and 
conspicuous  mountains. 

67.  The  first  range — the  Great  Smoky — has  several  local 
names.  That  of  Great  Smoky,  as  well  as  that  of  Vnaka,  is  very 
generally  applied  to  the  more  northeastern  portions.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Blount  County,  a  portion  is  called  the  Bald 
Momtain,  on  accountof  the  balds  upon  it.  The  section  between 
the  Little  Tennessee  and  Hiwassee  Rivers  is  often  locally  de- 
nominated Unaka.  In  Polk,  south  of  the  Oeoee,  another  por- 
tion is  known  as  the  Frog  Mountain. 

Along  the  State  line,  in  Sevier  and  the  eastern  part  of  Blount, 
this  range  attains  its  greatest  development.     (|  42.) 

68.  The  general  course  of  the  Smoky  Range  is  southwest. 
It  makes,  however,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map, 
a  great  elbow,  or  angle,  to  the  southeast  in  passing  around 
the  head  waters  of  the  Teliieo  River. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Hiwassee  River,  the  State  line 
leaves  the  course  of  the  highest  ridges  and  runs  in  a  straight 
direction,  nearly  due  south,  to  the  Georgia  boundary,  a  distance 
of  about  sixteen  miles.  This  throws  the  range  within  Ten- 
nessee, and  gives  to  the  State,  as  it  were,  accidently,  a  most 
interesting  triangular  area— the  Ducktown  Region.  This  region 
is,  physically,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  mountain  valleys,  or 
basins  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

69.  The  second,  the  Ckilhowee  JJang'e— that  of  the  outliers- 
being  a  chain  of  detached  mountains,  has  its  parts  more  defi- 
nitely named. 

English's  Mountain,  lying  lengthwise  between  Newport  and 
Sevierville,  is  the  first.  It  breaks  up  from  the  lowlands,  three 
or  four  miles  southwest  of  the  former  place,  and  is  nearly  a 
dozen  miles  in  length. 
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70.  Ghilkowee  Mountain,  whose  hliiff  end  first  appears  five  or 
six  miles  west  of  Sevierville,  ie  the  second.  This  mountain, 
coming  oat  of  Sevier  County,  runs  through  Blount  and  terini- 
natea  at  the  Tennessee  River.  It  is  the  longest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  series.  Little  River,  in  Blount,  cuts  through  it. 
The  Montvale  Springs  are  at  a  point  of  ite  northwestern  base 
south  of  Maryville. 

71.  In  Monroe  County  there  are  two  short  mountains  in  the 
Chilhowee  line,  lying  between  Play-Ball  Creek  and  Tellico  Riv- 
er, Taken  together,  they  may  be  designated  as  the  Guide 
Mountain. 

72.  Leaving  the  last  mountain,  and  passing  over  an  interval 
of  eight  or  ten  miles,  the  last  of  the  chain  rises  up  boldly  from 
the  valley,  and  runs  on  into  Polk  County,  terminating  at  the 
Oeoee  River.  This  outlier  is  called  Star's  Mountain ;  next  to 
Chilhowee,  it  is  the  greatest  of  the  range.  It  is  cut  in  two  by 
the  Hiwassee  River. 

VS.  Mevation  above  the  Sea. — The  general  elevation  of  the 
TJnaka  Chain,  along  the  Tennessee  boundary,  is  doubtless 
greater  than  that  of  the  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  within  the 
limits  of  North  Carolina.  It  cannot  be  much,  if  any  lees  than 
BOOO  feet.  One  long  section  of  the  chain,  that  between  the 
French  Broad  and  the  little  Tennessee,  has  indeed,  an  average 
elevation  much  greater.  Prof.  Guyot,  in  speaking  of  this  sec- 
tion, says : 

"Though  its  highest  eummita  are  a  few  feet  below  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Black  Mountain,  it  presents  on  that  extent  of  es  miles,  a  continuous 
series  of  high  peaks  and  an  average  elevation  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
district,  and  which  give  to  it  a  greater  importance  In  the  geographical 
structure  of  that  vast  sjstem  of  mountains.  The  gaps  or  depressions,  never 
fall  below  6000  feet,  except  towards  the  southwest  and  beyond  Forney 
Bidge;  and  the  number  of  peaks,  the  altitude  of  which  eaoeeds  6000  feet, 
is  indeed  very  large."* 

•Forthe  last  ten  jeara,  Prof.  Arnold  Guj-ot,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  devoted  the 
greater  parts  of  the. Bunimers  to  thestudy  of  the  geograplij  of  the  Alleghaoj,  or  Appa- 
lachian ayetem,  and  to  tlie  measurement  of  its  nionntaina.  During  four  of  these  smn- 
mera — those  of  1856,  'M,  '69,  and  '60— he  has,  alteoded  by  assistants,  given  hia  attention 
to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  to  those  of  the  Unaka  Chain.  It  ie  to  hie  ahia 
researches,  in  oonneotion  with  the  levels  of  the  surreyed  railroad  lines,  that  pass 
through  the  Talleys,  or  water  gaps,  of  the  chain,  and  to  his  kindnesspersonally.  th.it  I 
am  almost  wholly  indebted  for  the  very  satisfactory  Beries  of  elevations  presented  in 
the  following  tables.    (Am,  Jour.  Sei.,  Sept..  1867.  and  Hov.,  18W. ) 

Mr.  S.  B.  Buckley  has  gtyon  ub  valuable  and  inleresling  confributions  bearing  upon 
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The  measurements  hitherto  made  in  the  Unaka  Chain  have 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  its  main  axis.  The  general 
elevation,  therefore,  of  the  outliers  npon  the  northwestern  side, 
cannot  bo  given  with  any  accuracy.  It  may  be  estimated  at 
about  2500  feet. 

74.  The  following  tables  embrace  the  peaks  and  gaps  th-at 
have  been  measured,  with  their  heights  in  feet  above  tide- water. 
The  heights  of  a  number  of  point*  in  the  valleys  and  water- 
gaps  immediately  around  the  mountains,  or  in  their  vicinity, 
are  also  given  for  comparison, 

(1.)  Tho  first  table  includes  several  high  poiota  of  the  Stone  Mountain 
Eange,  (^  48, )  and  of  the  neighboring  Talleja.  Balsam  Mountain  is  bey- 
eral  miles  northeast  of  White  Top ;  both  are  in  Tirginia. 

Balsam  Mountain,  Va., 5,700  (about) Guyot. 

"White  Top.  "    5,630 " 

Cat  Pace  Mountain,  TejiHt 4,918 Guyot. 

State  Gap,  (Tenn,  &  N.  C.  line.). ..8, 400  (about) " 

Shull'3  Mill-pond,  Main  Watau- 

ga,  N.  C, „2,917 E.  R.  Survey. 

Taylorsville,  Tenn., 3,895 Guyot. 

Slate  Line,  (Tenn.  &  H".  C..,)  in 

Wataagft  Valley, 2,131 E.  E.  Survey, 

(2.)  The  following  are  prominent  points  upon  the  Yellow  and  Koan 
Range.     (?  65.) 

Yellow,  (ahove  Brigg's  house,) 5,158 Guyot. 

Little  Yellow,  (highest,) 5,196 '■ 

Koan,  Cold  Spring, 6,182 " 

"      Grassy  Ridge  Bald 0,280 " 

"      High  Knob 6,806 " 

"      High  Bluff 6,2S6 " 

Toe  Kiver  Ford,  in  H".  C 2,182 " 

Erigg's  house,  foot  of  Koan,  N.  0.,  2,757 " 

(3.)  The  following  is  tho  height  of  Bald  Mountain,  the  only  measured 
peak  of  the  Bald  Mountain  Range,  {1 59,)  so  far  as  I  know.  The  heights 
of  Burnsvilla  and  Jonesborough,  are  ajdded  for  comparison. 

the  elevfltionof  the  Great  Smoky  Eange.  He  measuredmanypoinls,  along  and  near  the 
State  line  in  Conks  and  Sevier  Conntiea,  which  were  afterwards  measured  by  Prof.  Gny- 
ot.  Mr.  B.'s  heights  are  greater  than  Prof.  Guyot's  by  quantities  varying  from  GO  to  130 
feet  and  more,  moadj  for  ihe  reason  tliat  the  altitudes  of  the  bases  he  started  frnm 
were  too  great.    (Jour.  Sci.,  Mar.,  18B9.) 

The  lamented  Dr.  E.  Mitchell,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  and  Prof,  W.  C.  Kerr,  of  DiTid- 
Bon  College,  have  likewiBfl  made  measaremsnts  in  the  Unaka  Chain.  The  former  many 
yeaia  ago.    ( Jonr.  Sei.,  April,  1839.) 
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Bald  Mountnin C,5S0 Kerr  &  Guyot. 

Bm-asyille  Court^Houee,  N.  C 2,840 E.  R.  Survey, 

Jonesborough,  Tenn 1,784 E.  T.  &  Va.  R,  R. 

(4.)  I  cannot  gire  the  exact  height  of  the  Big  Butt  Range.  (?  62.) 
The  higher  portion,  however,  is  not  mueli,  if  any,  leas  than  5000  feet  ahove 
the  sea.  Ool.  T.  Johnson,  of  Greene  Coanty,  who  is  intereated  in  property 
upon  this  range,  in  a  letter  of  March,  1869,  says;  "There  are  two  high  peaks 
near  the  Cold  Spring"  [a  noted  spring  and  surnmev  retreat  near  the  north 
end  of  the  range]  "which  have  the  same  height,  and  are  from  5000  to 
6500  feet  above  tide-water.  There  have  been  two  raoasuremenls  made, 
but  neither,  I  think,  ia  very  reliable." 

Adding,  for  comparison,  the  elevation  of  the  depot  at  Oreenevillo,  we 
have  then : 

Big  Butt  Range  (highest  point)....6,000  (?) 

Greeneville  (Depot) 1,681 B.  T.  &  Va.  R.  R. 

(5.)  The  following  table  includes  poinfs  of  the  Great  Smoky  Eange  be- 
tween the  French  Broad  and  Little  Tenneaaoa.  {H  67  &  73.)  Most  of  them 
are  on  the  State  line.  The  elevation  of  a  few  points  in  the  valleys  and  wa- 
ter-gaps are  given  as  liefore ; 

"Warm  Springs,  H".  C 1, 826. 8 ...  Bench-mark  R.  R 

"  "      Piazza  of  Hotel...  1,336 Gujot. 

Tennessee  Line  on  the  French 

Broad., 1,264 E.  R  Survey. 

W.  H.  Campbell's  house,  head  of 
Big  Creek,  tributary  of  the 
French  Broad 3,287 Guyot. 

Indian  Grave  Gap,  (between  Fr. 

Broad  and  Big  Pigeon) 4,288 " 

Man  Patch  Gap,     (do) 4,392 " 

Bear-wallow  Mt.,    (do) 4,659 " 

Bear- wallow  Mt.  Gap  to  Fine's 

Creek,  (do) 4,116 " 

Luftee  Knob,  (on  Tenn.  Line  at 

the  corner  of  Haywood  and 

Jackson,  Counties,  of  N.  C. 

The  points  below  are  between 

this  and  the  gap  of  the  Lit- 
tle Tennessee.) 6,238« " 

Thermometer  Knob 8,157 " 

Ravens  Knob 6,230 " 

*This  elevation  may  not  be  correct  within  a  few  feet.  Prof.  O.  slates  thai  he  was 
inleirapted  nhen  at  this  point  by  a  Btorm. 
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Tricomcr  Knob 6,188 Guyot, 

Mt.  Guyot,  (so  named  bj  Mr. 

Buckley,  in  Tenn.,) 6,686 " 

m.  Henry 6,873 " 

Mt.  Alexander 6,447 " 

South  Peak 6,299 '■ 

The  Three  Brothers,— highest  or 

central  Peak 6,907 " 

Thunder  Knob 5,682 " 

Laurel  Peak 5,922 'i 

Bernhardt  Gap 5,220 " 

Top  of  Eiohland  Ridge 5,492 '■ 

Indian  Gap 5,817 " 

Peck's  Peak .6,232 " 

Mt.  Ooooa 6,185 " 

Eight-hand,  or  New  Gap 5,096 ,.  " 

Mt.  Mingus 6,094 " 

Group  of  Bullhead  in  Tennessee:       ■ 

Central  Peak,  or  Mt.  LeConte 6,612 " 

"West  Peak,  or  Mt.  Curtis 6,568 " 

Horth  Peat,  or  Mt.  Safford 6,585 " 

Cross  Knob 5,981 " 

Neighbor 5,771 " 

Master  Knob 6,013 " 

Tomahawk  Gap 5,450 " 

Alum  Cave 4,971 " 

Alum  Cave  Creek,  junction  with 

Little  Pigeon  Biver 3,848 " 

Boad  Gap 5,271 " 

Mt.  Collins 6,188 -■ 

Collin'3  Gap ,5,720 " 

Mount  Love 6,443 " 

Clingman's   Dome 6,660 " 

Mt.  Buckley 6,599 ■' 

Chimzey  Knob 5,588 '■ 

Big  Stone  Mountain 5,614 " 

Big  Cherry  Gap .4,888 " 

Comer  Knob 5,246 " 

Forney  Bidge  Peak 5,087 " 

Snaky  Mt 5,195 " 

Thunderhead  Mt. 5,520 " 

Eagietop 6,438 " 

Spenee  Cabin 4,910 " 

Turkey  Knob 4,740 " 

Opossum  Gap 8,840 " 

North  Bald 4,711 " 

The  Great  Bald's  Central  Peak 4,922 " 

Sig.  3.     Vol.  1. 
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Soiitb  Peak 1,708 Guyot. 

Tennessee  River  at  Hardin's 899 " 

Cliilhowee  Mt.,  aummit  road  to 

Montvale  Springs  _ 2,452 " 

Mont vde  Springs,  Tenn 1,298 " 

(6.)  Between  the  Little  Tennessee  and  the  Hiwasseo,  we  ha-ve  tte  follow- 
ing elevstiocB; 

HangoTer  Knob,  over 5,300 Guyot. 

Haw  Knob,  over 5,300 " 

Beaverdaro,  or  Tellioo  Bald 4,266 " 

(7.)  South  of  tto  Hinaaaee  the  average  elevation  of  tte  chain  is  reduced 
to  about  3100  or  3000  feet.  Frog  Mountain,  south  of  the  Ocoee,  is  a  high 
portion  of  the  chain.  Prof.  Guyot  makes  the  elevation  of  its  highest  peak 
4228  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  Duektown  Copper  Eegion,  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  Frog  Mountain,  is  said  to  be  about  2000  feet. 

75.  The  "Balds,"  Views,  Balsam  Peaks,  &c.— I  have  had  oc- 
casion several  times,  to  refer,  incidentally,  to  tlie  "baldB"  of  the 
Unaka  Eange.     Some  further  Dotice  of  them  is  required. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  Unaka  Ridges  are  clothed  with  for- 
ests, the  high,  exposed  summits,  however,  running  np  from 
4000  to  more  than  6000  feet  above  tide-water,  are  frequently 
destitute  of  trees,  owing  to  the  cold  climate  of  these  heights. 
Such  places  are  said  to  he  bald,  or  are  called  the  balds,  and 
sometimes  balls.  They  are  treeless  domea  capping  the  great 
mountains. 

These  domes  are,  in  some  cases,  nearly,  or  quite,  a  mile  in 
diameter;  sometimes  a  chain  or  succession  of  them,  occurs 
along  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  giving,  in  fact,  a  more  or  lose  con- 
tinuous bald  for  several  miles.    Such  is  the  case  upon  the  iloan. 

(§  55-) 

76.  Although  treeless,  the  balds  are  not  wanting  m  verdure ; 
supplied  often  with  a  good,  though  not  deep,  soil,  they  abound 
in  grasaea,  ferns,  and  small  shrubs,*  several  of  which  belong  to 
a  far  more  northern  climate  than  is  found  in  the  valleys  below. 
During  the  summer,  the  clouds,  in  which  they  are  often  buried, 
keep  them  moist,  and  supply  with  water  the  ice-cold  springs 
which  are  frequently  found  around  their  edges,  much  to  the 
comfort  and  relief  of  the  mountain-climbers  who  visit  ihem. 
In  winter  they  are,  much  of  the  time,  covered  with  snow. 

"■■'Wild  gooaeberriea,"  several  speeiea  of  huckleberries,  and  oven  atrawij^mes, 
abound  npon  some  of  them,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  their  rioh  flavor. 
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7T.  In  flscending  n  mountain  crowned  with  a  bald,  the  clianges  which 
Bucoessively  occur  in  the  aspect  of  the  trees  and  general  growth,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  bald,  are  curious  and  most  iateresting.  Leaving  the  heavy  for- 
ests on  the  slopaa  below,  the  oaks,  beeches,  aad  other  trees,  begin  to  dimin- 
ish in  size,  and  diminish  more  and  more,  as  the  bald  is  approached,  until 
we  find  ourselves  passing  through  strange,  lowgrores  of  old  looking  dwarfs, 
often  not  much  higher  than  one's  head.  Groves  of  stunted  beeches,  buck- 
eyes, maplea,  oaks,  with  sometimes  birches  and  patches  of  balsams,  are 
found  more  or  less,  around  all  of  them.  On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  bald, 
the  groves  disappear,  and  the  treeless  summit  ia  boldly  spread  out  before 
the  visitoi^  often,  with  the  eiception  of  occasional  rooky  masses  hero  and 
there,  as  a  great  gently  rolling  meadow,  and  often,  too,  in  the  Bummer  aoa- 
Bon,  alive  with  "stock"  of  all  kinds,  feeding  and  fattening  upon  the  rich 
herbage. 

78.  The  balds,  in  themselves,  are  interesting,  but  when  the 
great  and  magnificent  views  of  the  world  below  and  around 
them  are  associated,  they  become  in  truth,  sublime.  They  must 
be  visited,'  to  be  appreciated.  There  is  a  fascination  about  them 
which  cannot  be  told. 

79.  In  general,  the  views  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  east  or 
southeast,  in  North  Carolina,  are  made  up  in  the  distance  of 
the  broken  heavy  ranges  and  arms  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  Near 
by,  from  nearly  all  the  points,  the  spurs  of  the  Unakas  are  seen 
running  out  from  beneath  one's  feet,  sometimes  apparently  in- 
terlocking, in  much  confusion,  with  those  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina ranges;  often,  however,  the  different  sets  are  seen  to  be  more 
or  less  parallel,  and  separated  by  beautiful  valleys  which  look 
like  garden  spots  deeply  seated,  and  sometimes  s 
almost  buried  among  the  mountains. 

SO.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  west  and  north  i 
the  view  is  different.  There  is  not  the  same  apparently  un- 
bounded ocean  of  mountain  billows.  In  place  of  the  rough 
ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  wo  have,  in  the  distance,  far  below  us, 
(combining  the  views  from  the  different  points  along  the  Una- 
kas,) the  great  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  spreading  out  like  a 
rich  and  checkered  carpet,  ita  inequalities,  excepting  a  few 
heavy  ridges  to  the  north,  being  almost  lost^its  surface  sink- 
ing  down  to  a  great  plain,  dotted  all  over  with  cultivated  spots. 
In  the  extreme  distance,  especially  from  the  central  and  more 
southern  summits,  the  Cumberland  Table-land  is  seen  to  the 
northwest,  rising  up  dimly  beyond  the  Great  Valley,  and 
bounding  the  view.     Prom  the  more  northern  summits,  tho 
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Bay's  Mountain  group  of  ridges,  and  the  Virginia  ranges,  the 
Clinch  especially,  whicb  run  their  abrupt  ends  into  Tennessee, 
appear  in  demi-relief,  set  in  tlie  midst  of  the  Valley,  and  inter- 
polated, as  it  were,  between  the  Uuaka  and  the  Cumberlaud. 
(§  95.) 

At  our  feet  the  Tennessee  TJnakas  are  well  seen.  G-reat  spurs 
run  out  from  the  main  axis,  at  the  base  of  which  lie,  very  gen- 
erally, long,  narrow  coves;  just  beyond  which,  again  rise  up 
long,  straight  mountain  ridges— the  outline  of  the  chain  (§  46) 
trending  with  the  main  axis  itself,  to  the  northeast  and 
southwest. 

81.  Many  balds  occur  along  the  Unaka  Chain.  "White  Top, 
of  the  Stone  Mountain  Range,  (|  48,)  has  a  conspicuous  one, 
which  can  be  seen  from  many  and  distant  points.  Other  sum- 
mits of  the  same  range,  have  them.  Those  of  the  Eoan,  the 
Bald  Mountain,  and  Big  Butt  ranges,  have  been  referred  to. 
(II  55,59  and  62.)  Others  occur  along,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
line  in  Cocke,  Sevier,  Blount,  and  Monroe. 

Of  all  the  balds,  those  of  the  Eoan  are  doubtless  the  most  extonsive  and 
beautiful.  They  are  three  or  four  in  number,  and  Ue  in  a  clialn  sin  miles 
in  length  along  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  They  are  partially  separa- 
ted from  each  other  by  shallow  depressions,  or  gaps,  which  abound  more  or 
less  with  groves  of  dwarfed  trees  such  as  generally  surround  the  balds. 
n  77 )  The  largest  lies  at  the  southwestern  end  of  the  Boan.  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell  appears  to  have  had  this  one  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  fgllowing 
graphic  notice  of  this  mountain:  "It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  will  best 
repay  the  labor  of  asceVding  it,  of  all  out  high  mountains.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  body  of  rocks,  looking  like  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  near  its 
southwestern  extremity,  the  top  of  the  Eoan  may  be  described  as  a  vast 
meadow  without  a  tree  to  obstruct  the  prospect;  where  a  parson  may  gallop 
his  horse  for  a  milo  or  two,  with  Carolina  at  his  feet  on  one  side,  and  Ten- 
aessee  on  the  other,  and  a  green  ocean  of  mountains  raised  in  tremendous 
billows  immediately  around  him.  It  is  the  Elysium  of  the  Southern  bota- 
nist, as  a  number  of  plants  are  found  growing  in  this  cold  and  humid  at- 
mosphere, which  are  not  seen  again  until  we  haye  gone  some  hundreds  of 
miles  further  north.  It  ia  the  pasture  ground  for  the  young  horses  of  the 
whole  country  about  it  during  the  summer.  We  found  the  strawberry  here 
in  the  greatest  abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality,  in  regard  to  both  size 
and  ftaYor,  on  the  30th  of  July."* 

The  bald  of  the  Big  Butt,  iu  the  neighborhood  of  the  "Cold  Spring,"  is 

easy  of  access,  affords  a  magnificent  view,  (all  the  mountains  and  coves  of 

*Anier.  Jour.  Sci.,  1830, Vol.  XXXV.    See  also  same  Journal,  1843,  Vol.  XLII,  form 

interesting  notice  o(  ths  botanj  of  thifl  end  other  neighboring  mountaina,  by  Dr.  Aea 

Gray. 
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Washington,  to  tlie  northeaet  and  east,  among  them  the  Great  Bald,  the 
towns  of  Joneaborough  and  &teeneville  to  the  north  and  west,  far  down  in 
the  Valley,  Bay's  Mountain,  kc,  being  in  sight,)  and  will  well  compensate 
for  the  labor  incident  to  a  visit. 

82.  Those  euomiits,  or  crests  of  considerable  elevation,  but 
not  high  nor  exposed  cnoagh  to  be  bald,  are  generally  covered 
with  a  stunted  open  growth. 

Some  of  the  very  highest  points,  in  place  of  being  bald,  are 
darli  with  a  heavy  balsani  and  evergreen  growth,  through  which 
it  is  soraetimes  impossible  to  pass.  Such  a  dark,  thick,  sombre 
vegetation  has  given  name  to  the  Black  Mountains  of  North 
Carolina;  and  some  of  the  Tennessee  peaks  might  well  be  de- 
nominated Blacli  for  the  same  reason.  The  following  remarks 
refer,  in  part,  to  the  "balsams"  of  the  mountains  of  Cocke  and 
Sevier  counties; 

"Most  of  the  highest  mountain  tops  are  covered  with  the  Abies  nigra 
and  Abiei  Fraseri;  the  former  is  the  black  sproce,  and  is  erroneously  called 
the  balsam;  the  latter  is  the  true  balsam  with  blisters  in  its  bark,  from 
which  balsam  is  collected.  It  attains  a  greater  size  than  Pur^h  or  Nuttall 
has  given  it.  •  •  •  •  The  black  spruce  appears  to  grow 
at  a  lower  elevation  than  the  balsam,  but  neither  of  them  is  often  met  with 
beneath  a  height  of  4000  feet."* 

83.  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  manyyears  ago  measured  the  peaks  of 
the  Black  Mountain,  and  who,  too,  in  after  years,  unforLunately 
lost  his  life  while  alone  among  their  dark,  cold  summits,  has 
left  us  the  following  notice  of  the  laurel  thickets  and  bear  trails 
of  this  mountain.  Similar  thickets  and  trails  occur  upon  some 
of  the  rough  ridges  of  Tennea'aee. 

"The  ascent  of  the  Elaek  Mountain  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
thick  laurels  which  are  so  closely  set,  and  their  strong  branehes  so  interwo- 
ven, that  a  path  cannot  be  forced  by  pushing  them  aside.  The  hunters 
have  no  method  of  advancing,  when  they  happen  to  fall  in  with  the  worst 
of  them,  but  that  of  crawling  along  their  tops.  The  bear,  in  passing  up 
and  down  the  mountain,  Snds  it  wisest  to  keep  the  ridges;  and,  trampling 
down  the  young  laurels  as  they  spring  up,  breaking  the  limbs  of  the  old 
ones,  and  pushing  them  aside,  he  forms,  at  last,  a  sort  of  bnrrow  above 
ground  throagh  this  bed  of  vegetation,  along  which  he  passes  without  diffi- 

84.  Climate. — The  coo!,  grasay  balds,  the  high  crests  with 
open,  stunted  growth,  the  balsam  summits  and  northern  aspect 

-S.  B.  Bncldey,  Amer.  Joum,  Soi.,  Vol.  XXVir,ad  Series,  p.  286. 
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of  vegetation,  which  have  been  referred  to,  indicate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  climate  on  the  tops  of  the  higher  XJnaka  ridges.  In 
ascending  these  ridges  no  important  changes  are  seen  until 
near  their  tope,  Tbe  same  forests  extend  from  the  valleys  a 
long  way  np  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  In  the  vicinity,  how- 
ever, of  the  higher  crests  and  summita,  and  upon  them,  the 
aspect  is  very  different.  The  changes  in  vegetation  are  espe- 
cially striking.  Many  of  the  plants  are  sub-alpine  in  charac- 
ter, the  equivalents  of  which  must  be  sought  for  on  the  plains 
of  Canada,  several  hundred  miles  to  the  north. 

For  the  want  of  systeniatio  observations  upon  the  meteorol- 
ogy of  the  TJnakas,  no  satisfactory  statistics  can  be  presented. 
All  I  propose  to  do  is  to  estimate  their  mean  temperature  and 
other  climatic  features,  using  as  data  the  averages  obtained  at 
Knoxville,  the  nearest  point  at  which  observations  have  been 
made.  Knoxville  occupies  a  position  near  the  centre  of  the 
great  valley  of  Bast  Tennessee,  but  is  within  sight  of  some  of 
the  Unaka  ridges. 

85.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greater  the  altitude  of  a  place, 
the  colder  is  its  climate.  The  rate  of  decrease  in  tempera- 
ture is  one  degree  for  about  every  300  or  350  feet  of  elevation. 

Prof,  Guyot,  in  his  excellent  work  on  comparative  Physical 
Geography,  say  a:* 

"An  eleyatlon  of  lerel  of  850  feet, which  ia  only  that  of 

many  of  our  public  edifices,  ia  sufficient  to  diminish  the  mean  temperature 
of  a  place  by  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit;  that  is  to  say,  the  efl'ect  ia  the  same 
AS  if  the  place  were  situated  sixty  miles  further  north.  A  few  thousand 
feet  of  height,  which  are  nothing  to  the  raasa  of  the  globe,  change  entirely 
the  aapect  and  character  of  a  country.  The  excellent  vineyards,  bordering 
the  bauks  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  become  impossible  at  1000  feet,  at  600  even, 
above  their  present  level;  and  the  tillage,  the  occupations  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, take  here  quite  a  different  character.  A  thousand  feet  higher  still, 
and  the  rigor  of  the  climate  no  longer  permits  the  fruit  trees  to  flourish; 
the  pastures  are  the  only  wealth  of  the  mountaineer,  for  whom  industry 
ceases  to  be  a  resource.  Higher  still,  vegetation  disappears,  with  it  the  ani- 
mals, and  soon,  instead  of  the  smiling  pictures  of  the  plain  and  the  lower 
valleys,  succeeds  the  spectacle  of  the  majestic,  bat  desolated  regions  of 
eternal  ice  and  snow,  where  the  sound  and  animation  of  life  give  place  to 
the  silence  of  death." 

•  The  Earth  and  Man :  Lectures  on  Comporafive  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relations 
to  the  History  ot  Man.  tiy  Arnold  Guyot.    Boston,  1850. 
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I  quote  this  passage  for  a  double  purpoRe;  it  contains  practi- 
cal illustrations  fur  which  we  wilt  have  use  hereafter. 

86.  Prof.  Henry,  in  eonstrneting  the  isothermal  chart  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  which  accompanies  one  of  hisin- 
strnctive  articles  on  Meteorology  in  the  Patent  Office  Eeports, 
haa  made  an  allowance  for  decreasing  temperature  of  one  degree 
for  every  333 /ee(  of  elevation,  or  three  degrees  for  every  IQGiifeet. 
This  rate  of  decrease  afforded  him  satisfactory  and  consistent 
results.  It  will  he  adopted  in  estimating  the  temperature  of 
the  high  lands  of  Tennessee. 

87.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Knoxville,  so  far  as  we 
can  at  present,  determine  it,  is  fifty-seven  degrees,  (§  30,)  and 
the  height  of  the  city,  or  rather  of  the  points  where  the  obser- 
vations were  made,  is  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  eo  near  it, 
that  this,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  taken  as  the  height. 

Many  of  the  more  elevated  Unaka  summits  are  from  4000 
to  6000  feet  higher  than  KnoxYille,  and  some  5500,  and  a  few 
even  5600  higher.  The  diiferenco  in  temperature,  must,  there- 
fore, be  considerable.  At  the  rate  adopted,  it  ia  fifteen  degrees 
for  those  points  5000  feet  above  Knoxville,  or  6000  above  the 
sea.  This  gives  them  a  yearly  mean  of  forty-two  degrees, 
which  is  about  that  of  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

88.  The  yearly  mean  of  forty -two  degrees  belongs  strictly  to 
those  points  which  have  the  same  latitude  of  Knoxville,  and 
are  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  difference  of  latitude,  in  this 
region,  of  about  forty-five  miles,  makes  a  difference  in  temper- 
ature of  one  degree.  The  elevation  therefore,  being  the  same, 
the  mean,  forty-five  miles  further  north,  will  be  forty-one  de 
grees,  and  at  the  same  distance  south,  forty-three  degrees.  It 
follows,  also,  that  an  elevation  of  5666  feet  above  the  sea. 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Unaka  Chain,  will  be  equivalent, 
so  far  as  it  regards  temperature;  to  one  of  6000  feet  on  the  parallel 
of  Knoxville,  and  to  one  of  6333  forty-five  miles  further  south, 

Thus,  finally,  it  is  seen  that,  in  mean  temperature  at  least, 
these  high  local  regions  have  a  climate  that  is  truly  Canadian 
But  while  the  annua!  mean  is  that  of  Quebec,  or  of  Montreal, 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  less  than  they  are  there;  the 
winters  being  milder  and  the  summers  cooler. 
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89.  As  to  rain  and  moisture,  but  little  that  is  definite  can  be 
given.  It  ig  well  known,  however,  that  there  is,  in  general,  no 
lack  of  either.  In  the  summer  season,  showers  of  rain  fre- 
quently dash  over  these  mountain  tops,  when  scarcely  a  cloud 
is  to  be  seen  floating  above  the  great  Valley,  to  the  west.  The 
annual  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  at  Knoxville,  may,  for 
the  present,  be  taken  at  44.5  inches,  (§  38.)  That  which  falls 
upon  the  TJnakas  is  greater  than  this.  The  moist  westerly  and 
southwesterly  winds,  when  they  strike,  and  flow  up  the  moun- 
tain sides,  lose  a  part  of  their  sensible  temperature,  and,  in  oon- 

I,  may  precipitate  moisture,  for  the  flrst  time  in  their 
_  s  across  the  State,  either  simply  as  clouds  enveloping 
and  bedewing  the  summits,  or  as  rain.  During  the  winter,  the 
highest  crests  and  summits  are,  much  of  the  time,  white  with 

The  foregoing  features  of  climate  give  the  Unakas,  for  the 
most  part,  their  agricultaral  characteristics;  of  these  it  is  pro- 
posed to  speak  hereafter. 

II. — The  Valley  of  East  Tennessee. 

90.  Leaving  the  mountains,  we  now  descend  to  a  great  area, 
or  Valley,  fluted  with  scores  of  smaller  valleys  and  ridges. 
Such  are  the  relations  of  this  area  to  the  mountains  ou  both 
sides,  that  it  is  well  called,  collectively,  the  Valley.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  populous  portions  of  the  State.  Within 
it  is  embraced  nearly  all  the  agricultural  wealth  which  is  usu- 
ally accredited  to  the  civil  division  we  call  Bast  Tennessee. 
(S  40.) 

91.  Geographical  Limits  and  Relations. — The  limits  of  this 
valley  have  been  alroadybriefiy  given  in  the  table  of  the  natu- 
ral divisions.  •(%  25.)  As  there  said,  it  is  bounded  on  the 
southeast  by  the  TJnaka  Chain,  and  on  the  northwest,  by  the 
steep  escarpments  of  the  great  Table-land  next  to  bo  described.* 

*  The  panoramio  view,  feeing  this  page,  preBents  the  general  appearnnee  of  tlie  Val- 
ley of  East  Tennessee  as  seen  from  the  point  of  Lookoul  Mountain  nesr  Chattanooga. 
In  the  eitreme  distance,  apon  tlie  riglit,  are  seen  some  of  the  high  ridges  of  the  Una- 
ka  Chain,  and  near  by,  npon  the  left,  the  eastern  escarpment  of  Walden's  Bidge,  (an 
arm  of  the  Cnmberland  Table-land,)  the  wide  rallej  lying  between  these  mountatn  ran- 
ges. Some  of  the  ridges  included  within  the  valley,  are  also  seen.  The  eonspieuooa 
ridge  east  of  Chattanooga,  is  Mission,  or  Missionary,  Bidge.  Further  olf,  Whit«  Oak 
Mountain,  parallel  to  the  ridge,  just  mentioned,  may  be  traced  out. 
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To  tlie  northeast  it  is  continuous  with  the  Valley  of  Virginia; 
to  the  southwest  it  extends  into  G-eorgia  and  Alabama.  It  is, 
in  reality,  but  a  part  of  a  long,  great  and  complex  trough  that 
extends,  at  least  from  the  Suec[uehanna,  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Coosa  and  Black  Warrior  rivers,  in  Alabama;  and  it  is  thus,  too, 
I  may  add  here,  a  portion  of  a  great  natural  highway, — for 
such  is  this  trough, — that  Providence  has  opened  between  the 
Korth  and  the  South,  and  which  now  is  rapidly  becoming 
available  by  iron  tracks  throughout  its  entire  length.  This 
trough,  in  its  southwestern  course,  enters  Tennessee  obliquely 
■with  reference  to  its  northern  boundary,  bat,  in  crossing  the 
State,  turns  with  a  graceful  curve  more  southward,  and  passes 
the  southern  boundary  at  a  much  less  acute  angle.  The  Ten- 
nessee portion — the  Valley  under  consideration — has,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  (measured,  for  example,  directly 
across  from  Meadow  Creek  Mountain,  in  Cocke  county,  to  the 
Cumberland  Gap  on  the  State  line,  in  Claiborne,)  a  width  of 
about  fifty-five  miles.  Towards  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
however,  its  mountain  wails  converge  and  reduce  its  breadth. 
Measured  across  from  Star's  Mountain,  in  McMinn,  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cumberland,  in  Ehea,  it  is  only  about  thirty-four  miles 
wide,  and  thus  narrowed,  it  strikes  the  Georgia  line.* 

92.  Altogether,  with  its  outlying  subordinate  valleys  and 
coves,  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  embraces  the  following 
counties  and  parts  of  counties:  the  whole  of  Hancock,  Haw- 
kins, Grainger,  Union,  Jefferson,  Enox,  Eoane,  Meigs,  and 
Bradley,  nearly  all  of  Sullivan  and  McMinn;  the  parts,  and  in 
moat  cases,  much  the  greater  parts,  of  Carter,  Johnson,  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Cocke,  Sevier,  Blount,  Monroe,  and  Polk,  not 
occupied  by  the  Unaka  Eidges;  and  finally,  the  parts  of  Clai- 
borne, Anderson,  Ehea,  Hamilton,  Bledsoe,  Sequatchee,  and 
Marion,  not  upon  the  Cumberland  Table-land.  The  entire  Val- 
ley, including  its  outlying  valleys  and  coves,  has  an  area  of 
about  9200  square  miles,  considerably  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  area  of  the  State. 

93.  Component  parts,  the  Sidges.—The  Valley  of  East  Ten- 
nessee constitutes  the  largest  and  most  interesting  portion  of 
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that  part  of  the  Appalachian  EcgioD,  (§  18,)  which  lies  within 
Tennessee.  It  has  the  Appalachian  characteristics  well  devel- 
oped. It  is  closely  farrowed  with  parallel  valleys  and  ridges, 
all  trending  to  the  northeast  and  sonthwest.  Owing  to  this 
character,  the  surface  in  a  transverse  direction,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  is  remarkably  rolling. 
"Across  the  country"  is  here  eigniflcant.  The  luckless  travel- 
er, whose  route  lies  "across,"  unless  happily  favored  with 
breaks  and  gaps  in  the  ridges,  prepares  for  "wave  on  wave  suc- 
ceeding." On  the  other  hand,  "up,"  or  "down  the  country," — 
to  the  northeast  or  southwest — is  as  equally  significant  of  good 
level  roads. 

94.  The  ridges  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  more  or  less  in 
height,  sharpness  of  outline,  agricultural  and  other  features; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  each  one  is  remarkable  for  the  uni- 
formity of  character  it  preserves  from  one  end  to  the  other — a 
distance,  in  some  cases,  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more.  The  dif- 
ferences among  them  depend,  for  the  most  part,  as  will  bo  seen 
hereafter,  upon  the  differences  in  geological  character.  The 
most  important  are  mentioned  below, 

95.  In  the  first  place,  several,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Valley,  are  called  mountains.  Most  of  these  are  prominent 
ridges,  which,  coming  out  of  Virginia,  terminate  abruptly, 
within  the  borders  of  Tennessee.  They  are  arranged  in  three 
groups,  one  of  which — the  last  noticed — belong  exclusively  to 


96.  First,  the  Powell's  Mountain  Group. — This  is  a  series  of 
three  great  parallel  ridges,  which,  coming  from  the  northeast, 
and  entering  Tennessee,  run  through  a  comer  of  Hancock 
County,  and  terminate  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Claiborne, 
The  remarks  below  refer  to  them  as  they  occur  in  Tennessee, 
where  they  are,  in  fact,  but  little  more  than  the  ends  of  ridges. 
The  first,  on  the  northwest,  is  Wallin's  Ridge;  then,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles,  follows  FowelVs  Mountain,  the  inter- 
mediate space  being  occupied  by  a  lower  ridge  and  a  limestone 
valley.  Powell's  Mountain  is  succeeded  by  Neviman's  Bidge, 
the  two  being  crowded  closely  together,  with  but  a  very  nar- 
row trough,  or  valley,  between.  These  are  high  conspicuous 
ridges,  but  can  hardly  be  designated  as  mountains. 
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97-  Second,  the  Clinch  Mountain  Group. —  Clinch  Mountain  is 
the  most  prominent  of  all  the  ranges  included  in  tlie  Valley. 
After  pursuing  a  long  course  in  Virginia,  it  crosses  the  Ten- 
neeaee  boundary  and  runs  continuously  for  more  than  fifty-six 
miles,  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  to  within  sight  of  Itnoxville, 
when  it  breaks  off  abruptly  in  a  bold  end.  It  has  a  sharp  crest, 
and  well  defined  outlines.  In  height,  it  wilt  average  not  much, 
if  any,  less  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Holston.  It 
is  the  boundary,  in  part,  between  the  counties  of  Hancock  and 
Hawkins,  and  between  Union  and  Grainger. 

98.  Close  along  the  southeastern  base  of  Clinch  Mountain, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  trough,  or  valley,  (Poor  Val- 
ley,) is,  generally,  a  low  sharp  ridgo.  In  Hawkins,  however, 
on  ite  southeastern  aide,  there  are  several  heavy  ridges,  the 
Fine  Mountain,  the  Stone  Mountain,  and  a  curious  outlier,  the 
Devil's  Nose,  all  of  which,  including  Clinch  Mountain,  are 
crowded  together,  side  by  side,  and  constitute  the  group.  Souse 
Mountain,  an  isolated,  short,  roof-like  ridge,  in  Knox  County, 
and  a  mile  or  two  below  the  end  of  the  Clinch,  might  also  be 
included.  This  is  a  conspicuous  object,  and  is  seen  from  Knox- 
ville,  and  from  many  other  distant  points. 

99.  Last,  the  Bay's  Mountain  Group. — This  group  lies  wholly 
within  Tennessee.  It  is  a  curious  bed  of  half  a  dozen  sharp, 
straight  ridges,  which,  like  those  of  the  group  just  mentioned, 
are  crowded  laterally  together,  being  separated  only  by  very 
narrow  trough-tike  valleys.  The  group  itseif  is  called,  collect- 
ively, Bay's  Mountain,  and  extends  from  the  Holeton,  near 
Kingsport,  to  a  point  several  miloa  below  Bull's  Gap,  a  distance 
of  about  forty  milea.*  Across  its  middle  part,  it  is  several 
miles  through,  and  here  the  greatest  number  of  ridges  occur. 
Towards  either  end,  the  ridges  one  after  another  drop  away, 
untiJ,  at  the  Holston  and  below  Bull's  Gap,  the  group  termi- 
nates in  aingle  ranges.  Chimney  Top  and  Fodder  Stack,  are 
high,  prominent  points,  capped  with  masses  of  sandstone,  which 
belong  to  the  most  eastern  ridge.     The  former  affords,  from  its 


»Iq  JefffersoQ  Countj,  and  STen  south  of  the  French  Broad,  between  Knoi  and  Seviet 
oounties,  are  ridges  which  are  eoDsidered  ae  continuations  of  Bsy'a  Mountain,  and  tak^ 
its  name.  They  are,  howayor,  no  part  of  Bay's  Mountain  proper.  Thej  are  conipara- 
lifelj  low,  have  a  different  geological  etruotnre,  and  no  physical  conneolion  with  it. 
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great  eaodstone  "chimneys,"  a   most  beautiful  and   extended 
landscape  view. 

Bay's  Mountain  has  points  whieli  are  as  high  as  the  mean 
elevation  of  Clinch  Mountain,  or  higher,  yet  its  average  height 
is  considerably  lesa. 

100.  Such  are  the  "mountains"  of  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  Vailey.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  first  two  groups, 
and  of  many  intermediate  ridges  of  less  elevation,  some  of 
which  will  be  mentioned,  the  region  between  Eogersville  and 
Tazewell,  by  the  way  of  Sneedviile,  is  exceedingly  rough  or 
rolling.  It  is  relieved,  however,  to  some  extent,  by  several  fine 
limestone  valleys  lying  imbedded  between  the  parallel  ridges. 

101.  The  northern  groups  running  out,  the  Valley  far  south- 
ward is  without  mountains.  Its  surface,  it  ia  true,  is  closely 
furrowed  with  ridges  and  valleys,  but  the  former  are  compara- 
tively low,  and  almost  sink  down  into  a  common  plain  with  the 
latter  when  seen  in  the  groat  views  obtained  from  the  high  sum- 
mits of  the  Unakas.     (|  80.) 

102.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Valley,  however,  ia  a  single 
range  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.  This  is  the  so- 
called  White  Oak  Mountain.* 

This  mountain  firat  appears  five  or  six  miles  below  the  Hiwaasec  Rivep, 
near  Gaorgotown.  It  runs  in  a  direct  course  southwesterly  to  tlic  Gcora;ia 
line,  and  separates,  in  part,  the  counties  of  Bradley  and  Hamilton.  It  is 
a.  prominent  range  and  a  leading  feature  ia  ^lis  part  of  the  Valley.  Tay- 
lor's Kidge,  in  Georgia,  is  a  continuation  of  White  Oak  Mountain. 

103.  In  regard  to  the  scores  of  ridges  of  less  elevation,  my 
remarks  must  be  general.  There  are  several  different  classes, 
or  types,  of  those  ridges — so  far  aa  their  forms  and  outlines  are 
concerned — featurea,  by  the  way,  depending  in  reality  upon 
their  geological  characters. 

104.  In  the  first  place,  a  largo  claaa  ia  composed  of  those 
which  are  depressed,  or  rounded,  along  the  summits  or  crests. 
These  are  generally  limestone  ridges,  and  often  of  great  length. 
Most  of  them  have  a  comparatively  unbroken  outline,  others 
are  more  or  less  cut  into  a   succession  of  dome-like  knobs. 

•Loohrut  Motmiain,  which  looms  up  Ebniptly  and  grandly  just  withia  the  Valley,  and 
near  the  Georgia  line,  ia  properly  an  outlier  of  the  Cumhetland  Table-loiid,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  that  divlaion. 
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Many  of  them  are  covered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with 
sharp  flinty  gravel. 

105.  A  second  and  large  class,  includes  numerous  ridges 
which  are  steep  and  sharp-ereeted.  Theae  owe  their  character- 
istic forms  to  the  sandstone,  and  sometimes  to  the  slaty  layers 
■which  they  contain.  Tiiough  often  occurring  in  groups,  yet 
they  more  freq^uently,  perhaps,  alternate  in  position  with  those 
of  the  first  class,  and  like  them  extend  in  length  a  great  num- 
ber of  miles.  Sometimes  their  sharp  crests  are  notched  by  gaps, 
at  short  intervals,  afPording  curious  lines  of  pointed  peaks.  In 
such  cases,  they  are  frequently  denominated  eomby  ''ridges." 

106.  Another  class,  and  the  last  I  shall  mention  here,  in- 
cludes anumber  of  long  and  remarkable  ranges  of  "BedKnobs" 
or  "Hed  Hills,"  traversing  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Val- 
ley. The  knobs  are  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  gaps. 
They  have  generally  a  conical  shape,  sending  up  their  peaks 
from  200  to  400  feet,  and  sometimes  to  a  greater  altitude, 
above  the  general  level  of  the  Valley.  The  soil  upon  them  has 
a  deep  brownish  red  color,  derived  from  the  sandy  ferruginous 
and  caleareoas  roeks,  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  com- 
posed. These  curious  hills  dot  out  straight  or  gently  curving 
ranges,  remarkable  for  their  length,  and  for  their  uoiform  ap- 
pearance throughout. 

107.  For  the  purpose  of  presenting  examples  of  the  different 
classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  illustrating  the  surface -features 
of  the  Valley,  which,  indeed,  is  the  main  object  desired,  some  of 
the  most  prominent  ridges  will  bs  noticed.  It  will  be  best  to 
speak  of  them  in  connection  with  the  different  sections  of  the 
Valley  in  which  they  occur. 

108.  The  region  west  and  north  of  Knoxviile,  is  distinguished 
for  its  numerous  parallel  ridges,  several  of  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  size,  their  directness,  and  length.  The  principal 
ones,  in  the  order  in  which  they  successively  oeeur,  in  going 
from  Knoxville,  are  the  Blacic  Oak,  Copper,  and  Chestnut  Eidg- 
es.  Copper  Eidge  runs  from  the  Virginia  line  far  down  into 
Tennessee,  and  may  be  traced  out  for  at  least  seventy -five  miles. 
This  as  well  as  the  Black  Oak,  and  Chestnut  Ridges,  have  a 
limestone  basis,  and,  belong,  with  others,  to  the  first  class  men- 
tioned. 
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In  addition  to  these,  and  in  some  cases,  alternating  with 
them,  there  are  in  this  region  many  of  the  sharp  crested  ridg- 
es. Sueh  are  Bull  Mun  and  Pine  Mdges.  The  ridge  three  mites 
west,  or  northwest  of  Knoxville,  is  also  an  example.  In  Han- 
cock Connty  several  ridges  of  this  kind  occur;  among  them 
Comby  Eidge,  ie  prominent. 

109.  The  section  of  the  Talley  east  of  Bay's  Mountain,  and 
northoaat  of  the  French  Broad  fiiver,  including  the  counties 
of  Sullivan,  Washington,  Greene,  and  part  of  Cocke,  is  in  strong 
contrast,  so  far  as  long  uniform  ridges  are  concerned,  with  the 
one  just  mentioned.  Hera  are  no  very  long  ranges  like  the 
Copper  and  Black  Oak  Ridges.  The  surface  is  furrowed,  in 
common  with  al!  parts  of  the  Yalley,  W'f-h  ridges  and  valleys, 
running  northeasterly  or  southwesterly]  but  the  lidges  are 
comparatively  short,  seldom  running  more  than  eight  or  ten 
miles,  and  their  axes  not  always  arranged  consecutively  in 
lines.  The  region  may  be  said  to  be  interruptedly  furrowed 
or  fluted. 

110.  Constituting  one  of  the  pecuHiarities  of  this  section,  are 
short  and  narrow  slate  ridges,  which  thrust  their  backs  up  here 
and  there  over  its  area. 

Another  feature  is  the  oecnrrence,  especially  in  Sullivan  Coun- 
ty, of  regions,  or  belts,  of  slaty  knobs.  These  knobs  are  crowd- 
ed together  without  order,  and,  where  most  numerous,  form 
wild  labyrinths  of  conical  hills,  from  which  a  stranger,  once  off 
the  beaten  track,  might  not  easily  extricate  himself  The  East 
Tennessee  &  Virginia  Railroad,  just  north  of  the  "Watauga 
River,  runs  for  about  four  miles  through  one  of  these  "knobby 
regions." 

111.  Southwest  of  the  last  section,  and  east  and  south  of 
Knoxville,  as  far  down  as  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  there  is 
another  portion  of  the  Valley,  including  the  counties  of  Jeffer- 
son, Sevier,  Blount,  and  parts  of  Cocke  and  Knox,  in  which 
the  ridges  are  better  deflned  than  in  the  last,  but  not  so  well  as 
in  the  adjacent  section  to  the  northwest.  Many  of  the  ridgea 
belong  to  the  flrst  class.  (§  104.)  Such  isthe  so-called  ''Bay's 
Mountain,"  north  of  the  French  Broad  A  few  have  the  sharp- 
ly crested  character,  as  the  "Bay's  Mountain,"  which  lies  south 
of  the  French  Broad,  and  separates  Knox  Connty  from  Sevier. 
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113,  It  is  here  that  the  curious  ranges  of  "Eed  Knoha," 
(§  106,)  are  first  seen.  These  constitute  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent topographical  features  of  this  region.  They  originate  in 
Jeflferson  County  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Blonnt,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  southwest,  for  the  most  part,  along  the  margins  of 
two  alaty  belts  traversing  this  part  of  the  State.  One  of  these 
ranges,  which  I  mention  as  an  example,  originates  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Strawberry  Plains,  and  passes  near  Knoxville,  its  red 
prominent  hills  being  just  beyond  the  Holston;  from  this 
point  it  continues  to  the  southwest,  rnns  close  by  Athens,  and 
reaches  a  point  a  few  miles  east  of  Cleveland.  Here  the  Knobs 
cease  to  be  prominent,  but  yet  they  can  be  seen,  and  the  range 
tbcy  form  traced  on  into  Georgia. 

113.  TKe  alaty  beLs' just  referred  to,  are  often  "knobby," 
forming,  in  fact,  "knobby  belts"  like  those  of  Sullivan,  (g  110.) 
One  of  these,  several  miles  wide,  traverses  Sevier  County.  It 
originates  in  feet,  in  Greene,  and  traverses  Cocke  County  bo- 
fore  entering  Sevier.  It  lies  just  to  the  west  of  Sevierville, 
strikes  the  end  of  Chilhowee  Mountain,  and  then  continues  on 
down  along  the  western  side  of  this  mountain,  into  Blount. 
This  belt  is  noted  for  its  conical  hills,  or  -'knobs,"  especially  that 
portion  of  it  in  Sevier  County. 

114.  The  southern  part  of  the  Valley,  the  section  sonth  or 
Bouthwest  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  of  the  Big  Tennessee 
as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  Clinch  River,  is,  in  general,  very 
uniformly  fluted  with  ridges  and  valleys. 

115.  In  the  first  place,  the  portion  of  this  section  west  of  the 
Bast  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Eailroad,  contains  numerous  long 
ridges,  both  sharp-crested  and  rounded,  many  of  which,  are 
continuations  of  those  traversing  the  section  west  and  north  of 
Knoxville.  "White  Oak  Mountain,  already  mentioned,  (§  102,) 
occurs  here.  Missionary  Eidge,  east  of  Chattanooga,  and 
prominent  in  tbe  plate  facing  page  39,  is  one  of  the  first  class, 
C§  104.) 

116.  North  of  Chattanooga  and  west  of  the  Tennessee  Elv- 
er, as  far  up,  at  least,  as  the  month  of  the  Hiwassee,  is  a  strip, 
from  four  to  six  miles  wide,  which  is  broken  and  hilly.  It  ia  a 
knobby  region,  but  of  a  different  character  from  thoso  before 
mentioned.    Ita  knobs  are  more   domo-like,  and  are  covered 
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with  flinty  gravel.     Tbe  rocks  which   compose  them  are  not 
slate,  but  a  magnesiaa  Hmestone. 

117.  To  the  east  of  the  railroad,  in  the  second  place,  there  is 
much  uniformity  in  the  direction  and  arrangement  of  subor- 
dinate parts.  Here  the  ridges  are  principally  rounded  and 
flinty  with  a  few  conspicuous  lines  of  rod  hills,  all  being  con- 
tinuations of  the  ranges  from  the  northeast.  The  red  hills  of 
the  Enoxvillo  and  Athens  Eange  are  very  prominent  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  section.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
some  niirrow,  knobby  belts. 

118.  Valleys  and  Coves. — Such  are  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  ridges  and  valleys  of  this  great  division,  that  ranch 
of  what  might  be  said  here  has  been  anticipated.  The  ridges 
mark  out  the  valleys.  Where  the  former  are  long  and  straight, 
and  occur  side  by  side,  at  short  intervals,  the  latter  will  neces- 
sarily be  long  and  narrow. 

119.  In  the  western  half  of  the  Valley, — that  next  to  the 
Cumberland  Table-land  and  reaching  trom  Virginia  to  Geor- 
gia,— the  subordinate  valleys,  as  might  bo  inferred  from  tbe 
character  of  the  ridges,  have  the  greatest  longitudinal  extent, 
and  the  greatest  regularity  in  their  arrangement.  In  fact  they 
are  remarkable  for  these  features.  There  are  several  valleys  or 
ranges  of  valleys  here,  which,  although,  perhaps  not  averag- 
ing more  than  one  mile  in  width,  run  continuously  through  the 
State,  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles.  They  extend,  moro- 
over,  each  way  beyond  the  limits  of  Tennessee, 

120.  These  valleys  may  be  easily  traced  out  upon  the  Map. 
In  one  long  range,  which  may  be  presented  as  an  example,  are 
found  the  towns  of  Tazewell,  Clinton, Decatur  and  Georgetown; 
and  I  might  add  also,  Ringgold,  in  Georgia. 

121.  Another  range  of  valleys  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Cum- 
berland Table-land,  or  of  Walden's  Hidge,  (as  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  Table-land  is  called,)  may  be  here  noticed.  This 
range,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  short  breaks  in  Roane 
and  Campbell  counties,  is  also  continuous  through  the  State. 
Powell's  Valley,  in  Claiborne  and  Campbell  counties,  Tennessee 
Valley,*  in  Ehea  and  Hamilton,  and  Lookout  Valley,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  latter  county,  are  among  its  well  known 
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portions.  Thia  valley-range,  however,  does  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  base  of  the  Table-land,  being  usually  separa- 
ted from  it  by  a  low,  sharp  ridge,  and  a  very  narrow  and  curi- 
ous trough,  often  called  the  ''Back  Valley,"  the  latter  lying  im- 
mediately at  the  base,  and  back  of,  the  sharp  ridge. 

122.  In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Valley,  eapeciaUy 
in  Washington,  Greene,  and  Cocke  counties,  the  valleys  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  ridges,  and  are  comparatively  short  and 
broken.     (§  109.) 

Southwest  of  this  section,  and  especially  south  of  the  Ili- 
ffassee,  there  are  again,  long  ridges  and  valleys  succeeding 
each  other  laterally,  with  considerable  regularity. 

123.  The  valleys,  in  general,  vary  in  width  from  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  several  miles.  Host  of  them  are  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful. Some  of  the  narrow  ones  are  not  inviting,  being  cold 
and  unproductive. 

They  are  best  classified  in  accordance  with  their  geological 
characters.  So  far  as  may  be  necessary,  they  will  be  enumera- 
ted in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  the  formations  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

^  124.  My  remarks,  hitherto,  have  been  confined  to  the  subor- 
dinate valleys  lying  wholly  and  properly  within  the  body  of 
the  great  Valley.  In  addition  to  these,  the  outlying  valleys,  or 
■oowes,  which  are  more  or  less  interlocked  with  the  ranges  and 
arms  of  the  XJuaka  and  Cumberland,  or  are  entirely  surround- 
ed by  them,  are  to  be  noticed. 

125.  Beginning  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  there 
18,  at  the  first,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  coves  in 
Tennessee,  for  such  a  cove,  indeed,  the  valley-lands  of  Johnson 
County,  taken  together,  form.  The  general  outline  and  extent 
of  this  cove  maybe  seen  by  reference  to  the  map.  Below  Tay- 
lorsville,  it  is  divided  lengthwise  by  Doe  Mountain;  the  parts, 
however,  unite  again  aroand  the  mountain  in  the  valley  of  the 
Watauga.  (|  51.)  Johnson  County  Cove,  as  it  may  be  caUed, 
is  a  more  elevated  body  of  valley-land  than  any  other  of  equal 
extent  in  the  State.  Its  average  elevation  is  considerably  moro 
than  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is,  at  least,  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  than  the  top  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land.  It  is  well 
watered  by  the  Watauga,  and  by  Eoane's  Creek  and  its  crystal 
Sig4.    Vol.1. 
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tribntarieB.  Northward,  it  runs  to  a  point  not  far  above  tlie 
Virginia  line.  It  is  entirely  inclosed  by  mountains.  On  the 
eiast  and  south  lies  the  Stone  Moantain  Eangc;  (§  48,)  on  the 
northwest,  the  Iron  Mountain  Range.  (§  49.)  To  enter  or 
leave  the  cove,  it  is  necessary,  either  to  climb  over  the  moun- 
tains, or  to  pass  through  the  very  narrow  rocky  gaps  cut  out 
by  the  water  courses.  The  gaps  most  used  are  those  formed 
respectively,  by  Doe  Eiver  and  the  south  fork  of  the  Laurel; 
the  former  furnishing  a  pass  to  the  southwest,  and  the  latter 
to  the  northwest  into  Virginia. 

126.  Lying  between,  or  rather,  almost  on  the  Holston  and 
Iron  Mountains,  just  before  they  unite  near  the  "Virginia  line, 
is  the  curious  basin  called  Shady.  (|  50.)  This  is  also  inclu- 
ded  in  Johnson  County.  It  is  much  higher  than  Johnson  Cove, 
but  is  of  limited  extent.  It  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  excellent 
iron.  This  little  basin  is  so  elevated  that  its  flora  partakes  of 
a  Canadian  character.  Within  it  flourish  cranberries  and  nor- 
thern coniferie. 

127.  The  two  mountains  which  enclose  Shady,  diverge,  as 
they  pass  to  the  southwest,  and  finally  give  between  them  a 
long,  wide,  and  interesting  area— the  Stony  Creek  Valley  of 
Carter  County.     (%  50.) 

128.  In  "Washington  County,  between  its  two  principal  moun- 
tain ranges,  is  another  long  valley  called  Greasy  Cove.  (§  58.) 
This  has,  perhaps,  across  its  middle  part,  a  width  of  about  two 
miles.  To  the  southwest  it  gradually  becomes  narrower  and 
finally  ends  in  a  low  gap  upon  the  State  line;  to  the  northeast, 
however,  it  widens,  and  finally  opens  out  boldly,  opposite  to  the 
lower  and  larger  end  of  the  Stony  Creek  Valley.  This  valley 
and  Greasy  Cove,  taken  together,  may  indeed  be  regarded  as 
one  long  fusiform  cove  nearly  cut  off  from  the  Main  Valley  by 
the  intervening  Holston  Mountain  and  the  Buffalo  and  Rich 
Mountain  Range  which  approach  each  other  on  the  northwest. 
(S  60.)  These  features,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  valleys, 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Map, 

129.  Limestone  Owe,  in  Carter,  and  Bompass  Cove,  in  Wash- 
ington County,  have  been  already  mentioned.     (§§  57  and  60.) 

130.  In  Greene  County,  a  cove  of  some  importance  lies  be- 
tween Paint  and  Meadow  Creek  Mountains.  It  runs  down  south- 
westerly, into  a  narrow  valley,  called  FecKs  Trough.    (§  64.) 
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131.  South  of  the  Big  Pigeon,  in  Cocke  County,  several 
bands  of  limestone  run  to  the  southwest,  back  of  English's 
Mountain,  and  taper  off  in  long  slender  fingers  which  reach 
into  Sevier.  One  of  these  fingers  constitutes  Jones's  Hove,  a 
yarrow  valley  four  or  five  miles  south-east  of  English's  Moun- 
tain. 

In  Sevier  County,  north-eaat  of  the  Little  Pigeon  Eiver,  are 
other  small  coves,  of  which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  here. 

132.  In  the  southern  part  of  Sevier,  and  in  Blount  County, 
there  is  a  gronp  of  three  large  and  very  interesting  coves. 
They  lie  completely  imbedded  among  the  mountains.  The  first 
two  are  surrounded  by  those  ridges  which  occur  in  the  space 
between  the  main  Unaka  Eange  and  the  outlier— Chi  1  ho  wee 
Mountain;  (|  66;)  the  third  lies  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
main  range.  They  all  have  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  ran- 
ging from  five  to  six  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  and-a-half  to 
two  miles  in  breadth.  Their  forms  and  relative  positions  may 
be  seen  upon  the  Map. 

133.  The  first,  Wear's  Cove,  is  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Sevier  County.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  elevated  region,  walled 
in  all  around  by  high,- rough  ridges.  Its  bounding  ridge  on  the 
southeast  swells  up  to  a  conspicuous  mountain,  which  is  well 
seen  from  Sevierville,  and  from  many  other  distant  points. 
This  cove  has  been  settled  very  nearly  sixty  years,  and  now 
furnishes  homes  for  about  seventy  families. 

134.  The  second  is  Tuckaleechee  Cove.  This  lies  just  within 
Blount  County,  and  is  separated  from  "Wear's  Cove  by  a  nar- 
row neck,  or  ridge,  the  two  being  about  a  mile  apart.  In  leav- 
ing the  latter  we  pass  through  a  low  gap,  and  then  descend 
perhaps  about  300  feet,  into  Tuckaleechee.  This  is  the  largest 
of  the  group.  Little  Eiver  flows  through  it,  and  in  leaving  it, 
cuts  out  a  narrow  pass  through  the  mountain  walls  upon  the 
west,  thus  forming  the  gateway  of  this  imprisoned  basin. 
Tuckaleechee  has  been  settled  about  as  long  as  Wear's  cove,  and 
now  contains  nearly  one  hundred  families. 

135.  The  last  of  the  group  is  Cade's  Oove.  This  is  cut  off 
from  Tuckaleechee  by  a  heavy  ridge,  which  bifurcates  towards 
the  west,  including  between  its  branches,  a  little  valley  called 
"El-dorado." 
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Cade's  Cove  is  highly  elevated,  being  more  than  700  feet 
above  Tuckaleechee  *  It  lies,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  base  of  the 
main  "Unaka  Range,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  State  line. 
Several  fine  "balda"  ocenr  upon  this  part  of  the  range,  (§  81,) 
from  -which  can  be  seen,  not  only  the  Cove  below,  but  the  moun- 
tains, lying  west  of  the  Cove,  (Chilhowee  being  especially  con- 
spicuous,) and  the  great  valley  beyond  the  mountains,  hounded 
by  its  western  wall— the  dim  edge  of  the  Cumberland  Table- 
land. 

Cade's  Cove  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  bottoms  and  its  meadow- 
like features.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  Abram's 
Creek.  It  contains  at  present  about  fifty  families.  It  was  par- 
tially settled  about  sixty  years  ago,  but  for  many  years  it  re- 
mained Indian  territory. 

136.  Miller's  Cone  is  a  longnarrowtrough,  immediately  along 
the  southeastern  base  of  Chilhowee  Mountain.  It  is  situated 
partly  in  Sevier  County,  and  partly  in  Blount.  This  cove  has 
been  settled  about  as  long  as  those  just  mentioned,  and  con- 
tains,  perhaps,  thirty  families. 

137.  In  Blount  and  Monroe  Counties,  are  several  other  smal. 
coves,  several  of  which  occur  along  the  Little  Tennessee  River 

138.  I  have  now  noticed  the  principal  valleys  and  eovea  asso 
eiated  with  the  Unaka  ranges-f  They  have  several  characters 
in  common,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is,  that  they  all 
contain,  or  are  based  upon,  limestone.  After  the  general  eleva 
tion  of  the  whole  TJnaka  region,  it  is  doubtless,  in  part,  to  the 
removal  of  limestone,  through  the  agency  of  wdter,  (the  hard 
elates,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  now  forming  the  ridges 
being  left,;  that  the  existence  of  these  troughs  and  basins,  as 
Buch,amongthe  mountains,is  to  be  attributed.  The  discussion 
of  this  snbjoct,  however,  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  Report. 

139.  We  now  pass  across  the  Talley  to  the  Cumberland  Ta- 
ble-land.   Heretheaspect  of  things  is  very  difi'erent.    Instead 

»In  July  ieS8,  John  Caldwell,  Esq.,  ot  Jefferson  Countj,  was  kind  enough  to  Bcaom- 
panv  me  thtongh  this  group  of  COTOS.  Hi9  bnowledgfl  of  the  counlrj,  and  the  "seareh- 
es  he  himself  h«dm»deinthi3reglon,en»bledhimtorenderv8laflbl8aa3,sta=e.  W.th 
his  help  and  by  means  of  a  pooket  level,  the  differeuoe  in  the  elevation  of  the  two  coves 
was  approslmalely  determined.    We  found  it  to  be  about  7«5  feet. 

t  The  DKcitom.  lUgbm,  already  spoken  of,  H  Ml,)  is  not  included  among  the  covfis.  It 
differs  from  them  in  its  general  relations,  and  especially  in  its  geologloal  character. 
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of  a  great  bed  of  parallel  ridges,  including  naturally,  as  it  were, 
valleys  and  covea,  we  have  an  extended  plateau,  or  table-land, 
the  eastern  border  of  which  is  nearly  unbroken  and  continuous 
through  the  State.  There  are,  however,  two  valleys,  confined 
within  the  general  limits  of  this  table-land,  which,  although 
cut  off  from  the  main  part  of  the  Valley  to  the  east,  are,  nev- 
ertheless, connected  with  it  by  their  geological  and  physical 
features. 

140.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  largest,  is  the  long  and  symmet- 
rical Sequatchee  Valley.  The  head  of  this  valley  is  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Table-land,  and  nearly  midway  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  boundaries  of  the  State.  Prom  its  head,  it  pur- 
sues a  nearly  straight  southwesterly  course,  for  about  sixty 
miles,  through  the  counties  of  Bledsoe,  Sequatchee,  and  Marion, 
to  the  Alabama  line.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  trough  sunk  length- 
wise in  the  body  of  the  Table-land,  dividing,  or  splitting,  the 
latter  from  its  middle  part,  south  west  ward,  into  two  parallel 
but  unequal  portions  or  arms.  All  along,  on  both  sides,  it  is 
bordered  and  overlooked  by  the  high,  steep,  inner  edges  of 
these  portions.  These  edges  are  from  three  to  five  miles  apart, 
and,  like  great  walls,  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  long  valley 
with  singular  definiteness.* 

141.  The  arm  of  the  Table-land  that  lies  along  the  south- 
eaateru  side  of  Sequatchee  Yalley,  is  a  long  and  quite  uni- 
form belt,  or  table,  from  six  to  eight  miles  wide,  running  down 
into  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Near  the  Georgia  line,  however, 
it  is  much  broken.  In  the  first  place,  the  Tennessee  Eivor,  a 
few  miles  above  the  line,  cuts  completely  through  it,  forming 
a  deep,  narrow  and  serpentine  gorge. f  Then  again,  partly 
upon  the  line,  it  is  cut  by  Kunning  Water  Creek,  not  so  deeply 
as  before,  but  yet  down  to  a  low  gap  through  which  the  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga  Bailroad  finds  a  passage.  The  belt,  as  a 
whole,  separates  Sequatchee  from  the  main  Valley  to  the  cast, 


«  seen  upon  the  Mnp 
State,  a  .        -       -  _      .        .  . 

tThe  point  «h«re(he  Tennesaee  cuts  into  this  belt  is  well  seen  IQ  the  p 
vlsw  feeing  page  40.  Paasing  Chattanooga,  the  riier  makes  a  large  bend- 
form  called  the  Moaagin  Bead — and  then  soon  begins  its  passage  through  tl 

kDown  to  boatmen  as  the  Soiling  Fou  the  Slailet,  and  the  Fan. 
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and  the  narrow  euta,  made  by  the  Tennessco  and  by  Eunning 
Water,  are  natural  lines  of  communicatioa  between  the  two. 

142.  North  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  the  above  belt  forms  a 
part  of  Walden's  Ridge ;  south  of  the  river  its  broken  portions 
constitute  the  Raccoon  Mountains. 

143.  In  a  line  with  Sequatchee  Valley,  and  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  its  upper  end,  there  is,  I  may  add  here,  a  curious  little 
basin,  sunk  in  the  Table-land,  called  Grassy  Gove.  Still  further 
to  the  northeast,  in  the  same  line,  lies  Grab  Orchard  Gap.  Se- 
quatchee Valley  and  G-rassy  Cove,  likewise  the  latter  and  Crab 
Orchard  Gap,  are  separated  by  high  ridges. 

144.  The  second  valley,  referred  to  above,  is  that  of  the  Elk 
Fork.*  It  lies  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Campbell  County, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  It  is  narrow,  rough,  and 
nearly  straight.  Originating  near  a  point  called  Elk  Gap,  right 
in  the  midst  of  high  ridges,  it  runs  northeastward  into  Een- 
tocky.  Its  sontheastem  side  is  well  defined,  all  along,  by  a 
high,  bold  ridge,  or  crest,  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  called 
Pine  Mountain,  which  runs  with  the  valley  to  the  northeast. 
Its  northwestern  side,  on  the  other  hand,  is  irregular,  being 
cut,  or  notched,  by  the  ends  of  spurs  from  Tellico  Mountain, 
another  range  of  the  Table-land.  The  valley  may  be  regarded 
as  lying  between  Pine  and  Tellico  monntains.  The  bed  of  the 
Elk  Fork  has  an  average  elevation  of  about  1200  feet  above 
the  sea. 

145.  Elk  Gap,  referred  to,  is  a  low  paaa,  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Cumberland  River  from  those  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
connecting  Elk  Fork  Valley  with  the  valley  of  Gove  Creek. 
These  valleys  originating  at  the  same  point,  run  off  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  latter,  however,  ia  narrow  and 
but  little  more  than  a  straight,  deep  cut.  It  opens  below  into 
the  southwestern  end  of  Powell's  Valley.     (§  121.) 

146.  The  valleys  of  Cove  Creek  and  of  Elk  Fork,  are  so 
situated  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  to  the  local  ridges  of 
this  part  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  that  they  furnish  a  com- 
paratively good  route  through  the  mountains  for  the  Knoxville 
and  Kentucky  Eailroad.    They  also  completely  detach  within 

■J  The  Elk  Forkis  a  tribularj  of  the  Clear  Fork  of  Cnmberland  Kiver. 
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the  limits  of  Tennessee,  a  conaiderabie  part — a  quadrilateral 
area  or  block — of  the  Cumberland  Table-land. 

147,  Biver  System. — The  Talley  of  Bast  Tennessee  has  an 
admirable  system  of  rivers  and  water  courses.  Its  rivers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  wide  and  shallow,  and  consequently  but 
moderately  navigable ;  yet  their  waters  are  clear  and  beautiful, 
their  smaller  tributaries  exceedingly  numerous,  and  arranged 
with  remarkable  regularity.  Crystal  rills,  flowing  from 
tbousanda  of  bold  springs,  irrigate  the  land  everywhere,  and, 
with  the  larger  mill-streams  and  the  rivers,  form  a  net-work 
of  water  couraes,  which,  for  completeness  and  elegance  is,  per- 
haps, not  exceUed. 

143.  1]iG"Sig  Tennessee"  and  its  proper  prolongation,  the 
Holston,  (which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  included  whenever 
we  speak  of  The  Tennessee,}  constitute  the  great  stream  into 
which  all  the  other  rivers  pour  their  contents.  The  "Forks" 
of  the  Holston  jAse  in  Virginia.  The  Clinch,  also,  and  its  trib- 
utary, Powell's  Eiver,  take  their  origin  in  the  same  State.  All 
of  these  have,  in  general,  a  southwesterly  course,  and  descend 
with  a  considerable  fall. 

149.  At  a  point  about  half  way  through  the  Valley,  the 
Holston  becomes  the  Big  Tennessee,  which,  after  flowing  a  few 
miles  to  the  northwest,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Clinch, 
takes  a  southwesterly  course  until  near  the  Georgia  line,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chattanooga.  At  this  point  it  makes  its  first  at- 
tempt to  break  through  the  Cumberland  Table-land  and  suc- 
ceeds so  far  as  to  pass  Waldeu's  Ridge,  {§  141, )  and  to  gain 
Sequatchee  Valley.  Here  it  is  again  sent  off  to  the  southwest, 
down  the  Sequatchee  trough  and  its  southwestern  continua- 
tion, many  miles  into  Alabama,  where  finally  it  escapes  to  the 
northwest  through  the  southern  broken  portion  of  the  Table- 
laud. 

150.  The  Tennessee  and  its  Virginia  tributaries  thus  follow, 
in  general,  the  trend  of  the  valley.  Yet  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  well  marked  tendency  westward,  and  even  northwest- 
ward, for  all  the  important  offsets  of  the  main  stream,  (the 
Tennessee  and  Holston,)  of  which  there  are  three  in  the  State, 
beside  the  great  one  in  Alabama,  are  to  the  west  and  north- 
west.   These  throw  the  river  into  the  extreme  southwestern 
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corner  of  the  Valley,  and  even  into  its  most  western  outlier, 
the  Sequatehee  trough. 

151.  The  tributary  rivers  which  flow  out  of  North  Carolina, 
unlike  those  from  Virginia,  all  pnreue  a  westerly,  and  mostly 
a  northwesterly,  direction,  until  they  unite  with  the  Holston, 
or  with  the  I 


152.  There  are  thus  two  general  directions  in  which  the 
rivers  of  the  Valley  flow;  one,  to  the  northwest,  corresponding 
to  the  direction  of  the  general  drainage  pertaining  to  the  great 
slope  of  which  the  State,  as  a  whole,  is  a  part ;  {§§  9,  10  ;)  the 
other,  to  the  southwest,  corresponding  to  the  deflection  of  drain- 
age caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land, 
and  by  the  Appalachian  features  of  the  Valley  itaelf.  (§§  12, 
13  and  11.) 

153.  The  smaller  tributaries — the  "  creefes" — have,  generally, 
great  uniformity  in  direction.  Nearly  every  valley  has  its 
creek,  flowing  either  to  the  northeast,  or  to  the  southwest,  in 
conformity  to  the  direction  of  the  ridges.  If  they  escape  from 
one  valley  to  another,  they  do  so  through  narrow  gaps  in  the 
ridges,  and  then  only  to  be  sent  off  again  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  their  former  coarse.  Some  exceptions,  however,  there 
are,  among  which  those  that  flow  into  the  Tennessee  from  Wal- 
den's  Eidge  are  the  most  important.  Ooltawa,  of  Bradley  and 
Hamilton,  and  Citico,  of  Monroe,  might  also  be  mentioned  as 
important  exceptions. 

154.  Mevation  above  the  Sea. — The  great  Trough,  extending 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  including  the  Valley  of  Bast 
Tennessee,  (§  91,)  is  divided  transversely,  by  the  river  systems, 
into  natural  sections  or  subordinate  slopes.  (§  14.)  Of  these, 
none  is  better  defined  than  that  drained  by  the  Tennessee 
Eiver  and  its  Virginia  tributaries.  The  East  Tennessee  Val- 
ley constitutes  the  greater  part  of  this,  and  it  may  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  elevation  and  position  of  the  Valley  to  consider  it, 
at  first,  in  connection  with  this  entire  slope. 

155.  The  slope,  or  trough,  has  its  many  channeled  head,  in 
Virginia,  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  northeast  of  the  Tennessee 
boundary,  along  a  curved  line  running  through  the  county  of 
Tazewell,  and  through  Mount  Airy,  between  Smith  and  "Wythe 
counties.    This  line  is  the  crest  of  a  water-shed  dividing  the 
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waters  of  the  Tennessee  oe  the  southwest  from  those  of  Now 
Biver  on  the  northeast,  The  Virginia  and  Tenneaaeo  Eailroad 
crosses  ■'  Mount  Airy  Eidge"  at  an  elevation  of  2594  feet  above 
the  sea.  Prom  this  high  region  the  slope  extends  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, a  distance  of  about  300  miles. 

156.  The  following  tables  give  the  heights,  in  feet,  above 
tide-water,  of  many  points  in  this  area,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  in  the  Bast  Tennessee  Valley.  They  have  been  de- 
rived mainly,  from  the  railroad  surveys.* 

The  points  are  arranged  in  lines,  the  first  extending  length- 
wise through  the  Trough  :  the  second  is  a  limited  line  nearly 
parallel  to  a  portion  of  the  first,  and  connecting  two  of  its 
points,  Bristol,  and  a  point  near  the  railroad  bridge  over  Lick 
Creek.  The  others  are  cross-sections.  The  places  noted  are  in 
Tennessee,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

(1.)  The  first  flerios  runs  along  the  Tirginia  and  Tenneaaee  Eailroad 
from  Mount  Airy  Kidge  to  the  Tennessee  line;  it  is  then  continued  along 
the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Eailroad  to  Knoxville,  and  from  this 
point,  along  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad  to  Dalton,  Georgia. 
■  We  thus  have  a  complete  longitudinal  profile  of  the  Valley  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  fact  of  the  entire  subordinate  slope  to  which  it  belongs. 
Mount  Airy  Eidge,  Va... .2594  (Level  of  rails).    Va.  &  Tenn.  K.  R. 

Marion,  Va 2129  "  "  " 

Seven  Mile  Ford,  Va. 19T6  "  "  " 

Holston    Kivef  at   Seven 

Mile  Ford 1954  (Surfao   of  river)         "  " 

GladeSpring,  Va -2,078     (Level  of  rails)  Va&Ten.K.R. 

Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, Va 3,103  "  "  " 

Abingdon,  Va 3,071  «  "  " 

BB18T0I.,   Fa,  and  Tettn. 

Lini.. -.1,678  "  "  " 

Holston  Eiver  at  Union„l,401  (Surfaceof  Eiver)E.T.&  Va.B.K. 

Union 1,4B7  (Level  of  Rails)         "  " 

Summit  between  Holaton 

and  Watauga  Eivers. 1,606  "  "  " 

Carter 1,474  "  "  " 

•  I  am  indebted  for  mueh  Taluablo  inforalalion,  and  for  profiles,  b>  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
liame,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Knoiville  4  Kentaoky  Kailroad,  andtoMr.  R.  C.  Mor- 
tiB,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  East  Tennessee  A  Georgia  Road,  acd  ils  acTeland  end 
Chattanooga  Branch.  I  am  also  indebted  lo  the  officers  of  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  Road  tor  the  Bltitudea  along  their  line. 
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"Watauga,at  Carter 1,438  (Surface) 

•Tohcson's 1,613  (Lerel  of  raiU) 

Summit  between  Watau- 
ga and  Nolicliuoky...l,B41  " 
Jonesborough, 1,784  " 


Fullen'B 1,489  " 

GreeneTille  (Depot) -1,681                  i'  "  " 

Blue  Spring 1,2T9                  "  "  " 

Blue  Spring  Summit 1,3S8                  "  "  " 

Lick  Creek _1,112    (Surface)  '■  " 

Bull's  Gap „.1,214    (Level  of  rails)  "  " 

Eusselville _.1,260                  "  "  " 

Morrietown 1,283                  "  "  " 

Summit  west  of  Morris- 
town 1,352  "  " 

Mossy  Creek 1,111  "  -^ 

Kew  Market 1,057                  "  '■  " 

Strawberry  Plains 906                  "  "  " 

Holston,  at  Strawberry 

Plains _.   849  (Surface)  "  " 

McMillan's _    868  (Level  of  rails  "  " 

knoxtillb:,  (Depo/) 898  (Grade)   E.  Tenn.  &  Ga.  E.  E. 

MoClellan's  Summit 992                 "  "  " 

Knox  County  Line 882                 "  "  '' 

Lenoira 786  "  " 

London 814                  "  "  " 

Tennessee  Biver,  at  Lou- 
don   73 'r  (Low  water)  "  " 

Sweet  Water.  Summit 1023  (Grade)  "  "  " 

Athens 993        "        "  "  " 

Hiwassee  Elver _   723         '         "  "  " 

"           "    684  (Low  water)  "  " 

Cleveland 8J8  (Grade)  "  " 

Summit  in  Tenn.  Divi- 
ding ridge  between  Ten' 
neJjee  and  those  flowing 

into  Ike  Gulf  of  Mexican  892  (Grade)  "  " 

State  line,  Tenn.  ^  Oa.  837        "  "  " 

Dalton,  Ga 771         "  "  " 

(2.)  The  following  table  includes  the  heighta  of  certain  points  along  one 

of  the  experimental  lines  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Kailroad. 
It  extends  from  Bristol  through  Blouctville,   crosses  the  Holston  at  Long 

Island,  runs  up  the  valley  of  Horse  Creek,   and  then  down  that  of  Lick 
Greek,  until  it  strikes  the  adopted  line  near  the  mouth  of  Gap  Creek. 

Bristol, Tenn.  and  Va.Line  1678  (Rails) Ta.  aad  Tenn.E.  E. 
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Steele's  Creek „1626  (Surface) May's  Survey. 

Summit   (3^    miles    ftom 

Bristol) 1727         "  "  " 

Muddy  Creet{near  Blount- 

ville) 1560        "  "  " 

Smnmit   {18    miles    from 

Bristol 1773        "  '■  " 

Holston  River  (upper  end 

of  Long  Island) 1218        "  "  " 

Summit  between  Horae  Cr. 

and  Lick  Cr 1418        "  "  " 

Lick  Cr.   (13  miles  from 

last  Summit) 1192         "  "  " 

Summit  (SJ  miles  further 

on) .1222        "  ■'  " 

Lick  Cr.  (5J  miles  on) 1118        "  "  " 

Mouth  of  Gap  Creek  (near 

R.  K. crossing  of  Lick 

Creek 1118        "  "  " 

(3.)  The  following  points  occur  along  aline   extending  across,  (indi- 
rectly,) ftom  the  Watauga  Valley  in  N.  C,  through  Johnaon  County, 
Tenn.,  to  Abingdon  and  to  the  Saltworks,  or  Saltville,  Va, 
Headwaters  of   Linnville 
and  Watauga  rivers, 
west  foot    of   Grand- 
father Mt.,  N.  C „4100 - Goyot. 

Shull's    Mill -pond,    Main 

Watauga,  S".  C 2917 - E.R-  Survey. 

STATE  LINK,  Ttfin.  ^  If.   G. 

(Watauga  Valley)...»2131 R.  E.  Survey. 

Taylorsville,Tenn 58S6 Guyot 

Holston,  South  Fork,  Ta, 
on  the  road  to  Abing- 
don..  1T78 " 

Holston,     Middle     Pork, 

Ta.,  id -1772 " 

Abingdon,  Ta.  (Depot) 2071 - Va.  &  Tenn.  E.  B. 

Saltworks,  Ta.,  Depot  oa 
the  Norlh  Pork  of 
Hoiston  River. -1712 _ "  " 


(4.)  From  the  State  line  in  the  rocky  gorge  of  the  Little  T 
River,  through  Knoxville  to  Kentucky,  an  interesting  and  entire  cross- 
section  is  furnished.  It  is  from  the  surveys  of  the  Knoiyille  and  Cbarles- 
ton,  and  the  Knoxville  and  Kentucky  railroads.  It  crosses  nearly  through 
the  middle  of  the  Valley. 
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STATE  LINl!,    On  the  Littlo 

Tenn* HU  (Grade) K.&C.E.  B.  Survey. 

Tenn-KiyernearHarden's  900       "  "  •' 

Abram'sCceet 872         "  " 

"  "       865  (Surface)  "  " 

End  of  Ohilbowee  Mt 8J0   (Grade)  "  " 

Four-mile  Creekt 825         "  "  " 

"  "      ^  808  (Surface)  "  " 

Dividing  Eidge  between 
Four-mile  and  Hine- 
mile  Creeks ~  896  (Grade)  "  " 

Dividing  Bidge  between 
Four-mile  and  Nine- 
mile  Creeks -  945  (Surfoce)  "  " 

Kine-mile  Creek,  80  miles 

from  Knoiville 832        "  "  " 

Nine-mile  Creek,  26  miles 

from  Knoxy  ill  e 913  (Grade)  "  " 

Nine-mile  Creek,  26  miles 

fromKnoKville 900  (Surface)  "  " 

Dividing  Bidgo  between 
tile  Tennessee  and  Lit- 
tlo Rivers,  31  miles 
from  Enoxvillo 1046  (Grade)  "  " 

ffividing  Ridge  between 
tbeTennessee  and  Lit- 
tle Rivers,  21  miles 
fromKnoxville 1076  (Surface)  "  " 

PUtolCr.,Mid.Fork(Ma- 

ryville) 87B       "  '■  " 

Pistol  Cr,  North  Fork 835        "  "  " 

Pistol  Or _  810  (Grade)  "  " 

"        " -  790  (Surface)  " 

Summit - 870        "  "  " 

Little  River 803  (Grade)  "  " 

"         "    _  768  (Surface)  "  " 

Summit 890         "  "  " 

French  Meadow  Or 862  (Grade)  " 

Summit,  nearly  2  miles  fW<m 

Knoxville _  986        "  "  " 

Holston  River »  816  (Surface)  "  " 

*Forlhe  elevation  of  theTannesaeeliDeon  the  l^Vench  Broad  Riier.  and  the  Warm 
Springa  io  North  Carolina,  see  page  32. 

t  At  a  point,  between  Four.mile  Creek  and  the  "End  of  ChilhoweaMt.,"  the  profile, 
ftomnhich  these  elevations  were  taken,  suddenly  drops,  going  toward  Enoiville, 
fiflj feet,  tlie following not«  being  atlaohed;  "Jostle  of  fifty  feet  from  error  in  level- 
ing."  The  profile  ia  one  deposited,  aeoording  to  law,  in  tha  office  of  the  Beoretary  ot 
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KsoxTiLLB 900       "  E.  &K.  K.K.  Survey. 

Black  Oak  Eido  (Gap) 1106  (Grade)  "                    " 

Beaver  Creek _  982  (Surface)  "                    " 

Coppor  Eidge 1071  (Grade)  " 

BullRun „ _  828  (Surface)  "                    " 

Chestnut  Kidge 1088  (Grade)  " 

Clinton -847         "  " 

Clinoli  River,  (Clinton)...,  791  (Surface)  "                    " 

Cane  Creek -  887        "  "                    " 

Coal  Creek 855        "  "                  " 

Indian  Grave  Gap -1265        "  "                    " 

'■            "         "    1188  {Grade)  "                    " 

CoveCreek 1041  (Surface)  " 

Elk  Gap 1702         "  "                    " 

"       "    1620  (Grade)  "                    " 

State  Lino,  (Tenn.  &  Ky.)  990        »  "                    " 

(6.)  The  following  is  another  croas-sootion.  It  estends  from  Cleveland 

to  Chattanooga,  thence  through  the  Running  Water  Gap  of  the  Raccoon 

Mountaias,  across  the  Sequatoheo  Valley  and  by  Stevenson,  to  the  Tunnel 
of  tie  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad. 

Cleveland 878  (Qrade)...C.&  C.  Br.of  E.  T.  &Ga.  R.  R. 

Candy's  Creek 794        "                    "  "             " 

Lea's  Summit 918        "                    "  "             " 

"White  Oak  Moun- 
tain (Gap)...-.  818        "                    "  "             " 

Ooltawfl  Creek 790?     "                    "  "             " 

Summit 912        "                    "  " 

Chickamauga 682        "                    "  "             " 

"           649  (Low  "Water)    "  '- 

Tunnel 762  (Grade)             "  " 

Chattanooga* 676         "                   "  "             " 

"  Tenn.  River  642  (Surface)     W.  &  A.  E.  E.  (Ga.   Road.) 

"  688  (Grade)              "  "              " 

"  673         "       N.  &  0.  R.  R. 

LookoutCreek 676        "  "              " 

Point  near  6  miles 
from     Obatta- 


•Theelevfltiona  pertaining  to  Chatlanoogft  we  derlvBd  from  the  several  rosde 
nating  at  that  plaae.  The  difference  between  the  elevations  given  by  the  Oleveli 
Georgtfl  roads  respectively,  may  reauit,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  profiles  not  i 
at  the  same  point. 

The  elevation  given  by  the  Niishville  &  Chattanooga  road  has  been  derivi 
liie  profile  of  this  road  carried  throagh  from  Nashville ;  it  is  the  height  above  1 
ot  Mobile  Bay.  When  the  elevations  of  poinle  in  Middle  Tennessee  ate  give: 
speak  more  partionlarly  of  this  profile. 

The  heights  G42  and  6S8  are  from  a  profile  on  Bonner's  Map  of  Georgia. 
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Bunning    Water  '. 

Summit 977  (Grade) 

Bunning     Waterj 

Summit 1017  (Surface) 

WMtesides 863  (Grade) 

Shell  Mound „  638       " 

A  Summit _  697  (Surface) 

Tennessee  Eiver...  629  {High  water 

A  Summit 749  (Surface) 

A  point  at,  or  near 

Sleiiemonf 680        " 

Grow    Creek   Val- 


do 


.  612 


Water _  B9B        "  "  " 

Crow  Greet  Val- 
ley, 8  m.ile3 
furtheron 634         "  "  " 

Crow  Creek  Val- 
ley, 9  miles 
furtheron 674  (Surface)  "  " 

TlTNNiiL* 1163  (Grade)  "  " 

(6.)  The  romaining  table  presents  a  cross-profile  from  "  Cross  Plains," 
(Dalton?)  Ga.,  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  along  the  Westera  &  Atlantic 
Bailroad.    It  is  taken  from  Bonner's  Map  of  Georgia. 


Cross  Plains,  (Dalton)  Ga- 773... 

Tunnel,  Ga, __  859... 

SUMMITOPBIDOBABOTE  TUNNEL. 

JUVlDiNQBiBaBfiehBeen  Tenn. 
RiueT  v/ateri  and  thoiefioviing 
into  the  Gulf  i^f  Mexico. _1033 


Tenn.  Kiver,  at  Chattanooga... 


lilea  east  of  WiQChester.  In  a  raport,  made  by  John 
iperimental  surrey  of  the  line  of  the  N.  &  C.  B.  R., 
itUfl^d:  •■TheelBTationof  thisGap  (Monlgomory'a)  ia  1366  feet  above  the  Atlanlic, 
aod  but  200  yards  wideon  top,  with  stoep  deelivittea  on  each  side,  admitting  the  passage 
ofatailroadbymeanaof  BBhorttunneLawfeBtbelowKaapei.  ...  -  Atthispoint 
the  road  will  nttein  an  elevation  of  1166  feet  above  the  ocean,  «id  pass  through  the  moun- 
tain by  a  tunnel  BlOO  feet  long."    According  to  the  profiles  of  the  road  Ihe  tunnel  was 
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157.  Prom  the  tables,  it  is  seen  that  the  fall  of  the  Holston 
and  Tennessee  Eiver,  from  Saltville,  (Table  3,)  on  the  North 
Fork  of  Holston,  Va,,  to  Chattanooga,  is  approximatively  1040 
feet.  Of  this  fall  very  nearly  one-half  oecure  ia  Virginia,  in 
the  valley  of  the  North  Fork,  above  Kingsport. 

15S.  Confining  ourselves  to  Tennessee,  the  general  elevation 
and  the  southwesterly  descent  of  the  Valley  of  Bast  lennessee 
are  best  represented  by  the  profile  of  its  longer  and  central 
axis.  This  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  Virginia 
line,  near  Kingsport,  along  the  northwestern  base  of  Bay's 
Mountain  to  Euseellville,  and  then  as  being  coincident  with  the 
East  Tenn.  and  Va.  Railroad,  and  with  the  East  Tenn.  and 
Ga.  road  as  far  down  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State, 
Referred  to  this  lino,  the  Valley  has  an  elevation  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  river-surfaces)  ranging,  and  running  down,  from 
about  1220  feet  to  684  above  the  sea. 

159.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rate  |of  deacont.  The  heights  are 
thosB  of  river  surfaces.  The  tUrect  diatancea  between  the  points,  and  the 
differences  in  elevation,  are  given  on  the  right. 

Holston,  at  Long  Island, 

above  Kingsport, 1218  ft. 

iDist.  85mil©3.    Fall  369  ft. 
Holeton,   at  Strawberry  f 

Plains, 819      < 

>  Dist.  16      "        Pall    33  " 
Holston,  at  Knosville, -  8167    ■, 

[Dist.  28      "       Fall    79  " 
TenneBsee,  at  Iri)udon, _  737      -, 

JDisLW      "        Fall    53  " 
Hiwassee,  at  Calhoun ~  681 

160.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
scent (more  than  two-thirds)  occnrs  before  reaching  Strawberry 
Plains. 

161.  Including  the  surface,  along  the  axis  of  the  Valley,  the 
general  elevation  near  the  Virginia  line,  ia,  perhaps,  1300  or  1400 
feet;  towards  Strawberry  Plains  it  is  less,  and,  from  this  point 
to  the  Georgia  line,  it  may  be  taken  at  about  900  feet,  or  as 
ranging  from  1000  down  to  800.* 

162.  In  addition  to  the  southwesterly  descent,  the  general 

*  In  JefEeraoQ  County,  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  there  ia  a  high  body  of  land, 
tormiiig  an  interesting  local  plateau,  which  has  an  elevation  of  from  SOO  to  400  faet  above 
the  Holaton,  on  the  norihweat. 
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plane  of  the  Valley  has,  conaistentjy  -with  the  northwesterly 
tendency  of  the  i^ivers,  (§§  150, 151  and  162,)  a  decided  slope 
to  the  northwest. 

163.  Tte  following  tables  will  give  approsimately  the  degree  of  inclina- 
tioa  in  tMs  direction. 

The  heights  (above  the  eea)  of  the  mouths  of  the  Clinch  and  Hiwassee 
rivers,  respectively,  have  been  determined  by  the  rate  of  the  fall  of  the 
Tennasflce  Biver  between  Loudon  and  Chattanooga.  This  is  0.805  feet  per 
mile.  The  direct  distances  from  point  to  point,  and  the  differences  in  ele- 
vation, are  given  as  in  the  last  table. 

(1.)  Tenn.&K.C.  Line, Watauga 

Talley, _ 2131» 

Watauga,  at  Carter,  E.  T.  &  ^"'^'  "'  '=='^-    ^"^^  ™^  ^'■ 

Va.  E.  R^ .1428   \ 

J-Diat.  17       "        FaliaiO  ■' 
Holston,  at  Long  Island 1218   J 

(2.)  Tenn.  &  N.  C.  Line,  French 

Broad, _ 1264* 


jDiat.  68  milBfl.    Fall  448  " 


Holaton,  at Knoxville, 816?/ 

Clinch    Kiver,  Clinton:  K.  [Dist,  16       •'        Fall    25  " 


> 


(8.)  Tenn.&  N.  C.  Line,  Little 

Tennessee, _ 1114* 

X  Dist.  30  miles.     Fall  877  ft. 
Tennessee  Riser,  Loudoii,_.  737   ; 

Mouth  of  Clinch _ 719 

(4.)  Hiwassee,  at  Calhoun, _  684 

Mouth  of  Hiwassee, 669 


I  Dist.  14      "        Fall    18  " 
I  Dist.  16  miles.    Fall    27  ft. 


Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  table  of  heights  (page  60)  along  the 
Western  &  Atlantic  Eailroad.  Dalton  has  an  elevation  considerably  above 
Chattanooga,  and  tlie  Tunnel  is  more  thaji  200  feet  above  the  Tennessee  at 
the  latter  place. 

164.  Climate.— la  speaking  of  the  climate  of  the  State,  in 
general,  that  of  this  diviaion  was  necessarily  included.  I  add 
but  little  more. 

165.  Knosville  is  very  [near  the  centre  of  the  Valley.  Its 
higher  portions  are  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  sea;  this,  at  any 

•These  are  not  the  eleyattons  of  the  river  snrfacBB;  they  are  all,  howeter  within 
perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  those  surfaces.  '  '  ' 
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rate,  without  causing  material  error,  may  be  taken  as  the 
height  of  the  particular  points  at  which  the  observations  were 
made.  The  mean  annual  temperature  hero  is  57°.03,  or  simply 
57°,  at  least,  according  to  the  limited  data  we  possess.     (§  30.) 

166.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley,  near  the  Virginia  line, 
the  annual  mean,  on  account  of  greater  elevation  above  the 
sea,  and  higher  latitude,  will  be  at  least  two  degrees  less ;  while, 
upon  the  other  hand,  near  the  Georgia  line,  it  will  be  as  much 
greater.  It  will,  therefore,  range  throughout  the  Valley  from 
about  55°  to  59°. 


167.  The  summer  mean,  at  Knoxville,  which  haa  been  placed 
at  73°.6,  (§  31,)  is  about  that  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  well  as 
that  of  several  points  in  Central  Virginia,  of  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Sonthern  Indiana,  and  Central  Illinois.  It  is, 
too,  I  may  add  here,  that  of  the  central  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Italy.  The  summer  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Valley,  is,  therefore,  considering  its  valley-like  character,  and 
its  low  latitude,  a  comparatively  cool  one.  This  is  mostly  due 
to  the  considerable  elevation  of  the  region  above  the  sea. 

This  lower  summer  temperature  has  its  influence  in  giving  to 
Bast  Tenneasoe  agricultural  features,  to  some  extent,  different 
from  those  found  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

168.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  mountain  ranges  which 
bound  the  Valley  on  both  8idee,would  materially  affect  its  climate. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  These  ranges  are  happily,  ao  sit- 
uated as  not  to  obstruct,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  south- 
westerly and  westerly  winds,  which,  of  all  others,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  are  most  important.     (§  35.) 

The  great  trough,  of  which  the  Valley  is  a  part,  is  open  to- 
wards the  southwest,  so  that  these  winds,  coming  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  charged  with  warmth  and  moisture,  flow  freely 
through  it,  imparting,  during  the  spring  and  summer,  fertility 
to  all  its  parts.  The  mountain  ranges,  doubtless,  change  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  to  some  extent,  and  thus,  make  south- 
westerly and  northeasterly  winds  more  freq;ientthan  they  would 
be  otherwise. 

Sig.  5.    Vol.  1. 
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Ill, — TuE  Cumberland  Table-land. 

169.  General  Character.— heavwg  the  Ya]]ey  ot  Bast  Tennes- 
see, and  passing  westward,  we  meetnext,  with  the  elevated  and 
wide -spreading  plateau  wisll  known  as  Cumberland  Mountain. 
Tbis,  in  order,  is  the  third  great  nataral  division  of  the  State. 
(§  25.)     I  have  already,  many  times,  ealled   it  the    Table-land. 

170.  As  a  natural  division,  it  is  well  defined,  and,  as  to  many- 
things,  has  no  lack  of  interest.  As  we  will  see  hereafter,  it  is 
the  great  depository  of  all  the  stone-coal  in  Tennessee,  Fruit- 
growers and  horticulturists,  notwithstanding  its  general  agri- 
cultural character  is  not  in  the  beet  repute,  look  (b  it  as  a  field 
of  promise;  stock -raisers  hope  to  make  it  a  land  of  meadows 
and  pastures;  its  cool  summer  nights,  render  it  attractive  during 
the  hot  months;  and  it  hids  fair,  in  a  few-years,  to  he  the  favor- 
ite summer  resort  of  Southern  men. 

171.  As  yet,tliis  portion  of  the  State  is,  for  the  most  part, 
but  thinly  settled.  Over  its  wooded  plains  the  deer  is  still 
chased,  and,  in  some  of  its  wild  coves,  the  wolf  and  the  black 
bear  find  hiding  places.  Nevertheless,  it  has  upon  its  flat  and 
elevated  surface,  a  number  of  small  villages,*  and,  upon  ita 
northern  half  especially,  many  tracts  well  coverLl  with  farms. 

172.  Geographical  Relations,  Idmits,  and  Area. — Confining 
ourselves  to  Tennessee,  this  division  is,  in  the  main,  a  great  ta- 
ble, or  mountain-block,  resting  upon  the  general  plane,  to  which 
the  general  surface  of  the  State  has  been  referred.     (3,) 

Its  top  is  elevated  above  this  plane,  and  above  the  low-lands 
on  each  side,  from  nine  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  fcct.f 

173.  Looking  beyond  the  State,  we  find  the  Cumberland  Ta- 
ble-land to  be  part  of  a  long  belt  or  high  land  extending  from 
the  southern  part  of  New  York,  through  Pennsylvania,  Western 
Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  into  Alabama,  in 
■which    State  it  finally  sinks  away.     This  belt,   in    its  entire 

fin  the  panoramic  view  EacLng  this  page,  the  veatem  escarpment  facing  the  Tflble- 
laud,  39  it  appears  from  its  distant  outliers— the  Short  Mountains— is  seen,  Tlie  view 
extends  from  Alabama  through  Tennessee,  to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Kentuoliy  line, 
and  embraces  much  of  the  western  side,    (See  g  191.) 

In  the  view  opposite  page  40,  a  portion  of  the  eastero  esearpment^thal  of  the  subdi- 
TiaiODS  Walden's  Eidge  and  Baccooa  Alountaln- is  prominent  to  the  left  of  Chattanooga. 
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length,  ia  intersected  completely  by  only  two  streama,  New  Riv- 
er in  Virginia,  and  the  Tenncesee  in  Alabama.*  Its  eastern  es- 
carpment presents,  generally,  a  bold,  steep  face,  and  is  known, 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  as  the  Alleghany  Mountain. 

484.  The  belt  just  mentioned,  crosses  Tennessee  obllqncly. 
The  portion  within  tho  State— the  Table-land  we  are  consider- 
ing—although much  indented  by  valleys  and  coves,  is  nowhere 
completely  cut  in  two  by  tbem.  It  could  furnish  a  highway 
from  Kentucky  to  Alabama,  upon  its  flat  top,  along  which  a 
traveler  might  pass,  without  once  descending,  and  even  with- 
out discovering,  at  any  time,  his  elevation.  The  engineers  of 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  in  their  experimental 
surveys,  cculd  find  within  Tennessee,  no  low  pass  through  one  of 
the  leading  arms  of  the  Table-land,  and  were  therefore  com- 
pelled either  to  ascend  and  go  over,  or  else,  by  making  a  great 
deflection  to"  tho  south  in  Alabama,  go  round  it.  The  latter 
alternative  they  adopted. 

Tho  top  of  the  Table-land,  though  comparatively  flat,  does 
not  become  monotonous  to  the  traveler.  Low  ridges  and  shal  - 
low  valleys,  with  crystal  streams,  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  afford  a  pleasant  variety,  which  relieves  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  the  sameness  of  its  "flat  woods." 

175.  At  a^'^ost  all  points,  on  both  sides,  the  surface  breaks  off 
suddenly  in  sandstone  cliffs  and  precipices,  which  are  from  20 
to  100,  or  even  200  feet  high.  These  form  all  along  the  sides  of 
the  Table-land,  a  well  defined  margin  or  brow.  From  beneath 
this  very  frec[aently  overhanging  brow,  the  steep  slopes  of  tho 
sides  commence,  and  run  down  to  the  low  lands. 

With  the  exception  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  division, 
the  elopes  belowthe  cliffs  rest  mostly  on  limestone.  The  sand- 
stone which  appears  in  the  cliffs  cape  the  whole  plateau,  while 
limestone  forms  its  base.  The  former  gives  sharpness  of  out- 
line to  its  crested  margin. 

176.  Tho  eastern  border  of  the  Table-land  is  comparatively 
a  nearly  direct,  or  gracefully  curving  line.  The  indentations 
made  by  the  streams,  are,  upon  the  map,  hardly  noticeable. 

177.  Along   its  western  border,  however,  it  is  remarkably 

I  marked  feature  of  the  Tonnesgeeaiid  New 
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different.  Here  the  Tablc-Jaiid  is  irregularly  scalloped  and 
notched  by  deep  coves  and  valleys,  separated  from  each  other 
by  long  spurs  jutting  to  the  west.  These  deep  indentations,  from 
which,  and  in  some  cases,  through  which,  flow  tho  different 
branches  of  the  Elk,  Collins'  Eiver,  the  Caney  Fork,  Roaring 
River,  and  Obey's  Eiver,*  give  the  western  outline  a  very 
ragged  and  dissected  appearance. 

178.  Along  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  line,  the  Table-land 
is  about  seventy-ono  miles  wide.  It  becomes  narrower  south- 
ward. Across  it,  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  inclu- 
ding Raccoon  Mountain  and  Sequatchee  Talley,  it  is  fifty  miles. 
Altogether,  the  division  proper,  covers  an  area  of  5100  square 
miles — nearly  one  eighth  of  the  State.  It  includes  within  its 
limits,  the  counties  of  Scott,  Morgan,  and  Cumberland;  tho  lar- 
ger parts  of  Pentress,  Van  Buren,  Bledsoe,  Grundy,  Sequatchee,f 
and  Marion;  considerable  parts  of  Claiborne,  Campbell,  Ander- 
son, Rhea,  Hamilton,  Overton,  Putnam,  White,  and  Franklin; 
and  finally,  email  portions  of  "Warren  and  Coffee. 

179.  Parts,  or  Subdivisions,  and  Outliers, — Unlike  the  great 
Valley  to  the  east,  the  Cumberland  Table-land  is  comparatively 
simple  in  structure  and  parts.  (§  139.)  There  are,  however, 
two  partially  detached  portions,  certain  ranges  and  groups  of 
mountains  bordering,  or  resting  upon  it,  and  a  number  of  out- 
liers which  maybe  noticed. 

The  partially  detached  portions  referred  to  have  been 
already  spoken  of.  One  is  the  arm  cut  off  by  Sequatchee 
Valley;  the  other,  the  remarkable  qnadrilateral  block  detached 
by  the  Elk  Fork  and  Cove  Creek  Valleys.! 

amount  o(  water  which  they  disohsrge.  In  quite  a  number  of  instances,  these  Bpringa 
bring  to  the  da;,  at  once,  Large  creeks,  tribntariea  of  the  rivers  mentioned.  Some  of 
Ihem  furnish  excellent  mill  sitea,  Alougthe  base  of  the  eastern  escarpment  also,  similar 
springs  occur  at  inlerrals.  These  springs  are  the  outlets  of  suMertanean  streamB, 
many  of  which,  doubtless,  flow  through  long,  and  unexplored  caves  and  passages  in 

rests.  Notaliltle  of  the  water  which  falls  upou  the  surface  of  the  Table -land  is  thus 
drained  off, 

t  This  county  has  bsen  mentioned  several  times.  It  is  proper  lo  stale  however,  that 
it  has,  at  present,  by  a  decision  of  the  Sirpreme  Court,  no  legal  eTEistence.  It  ^aH  made 
to  include  parts  of  Marion,  Grundy,  Bledsoe,  and  Hamilton,  the  moat  deairsble  por- 
tion of  the  counlj  beiuR  io  Sequatchee  Valley, 

I  See  ii  140, 1«,  and  142;  also  J  145  and  Map. 
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180.  The  northwestern  side  of  the  "block"  Just  mentioned, 
rises  in  a  high-crested  ridge,  or  margin,  forming  the  long, 
straight,  and  bold  Pine  Mountain.  (§  144.)  This  ridge  runs 
to  the  northeast  into  Kentucky.  Its  northwestern  face  rises  up 
steeply,  to  an  average  elevation,  above  Elk  Fork  Talley,  of  at 
least  1000  feet. 

181.  The  southeastern  and  southwestern  sides  of  the  block 
(that  is  to  say,  the  sides  extending  continuously  in  a  line  from 
Cumberland  &ap  to  a  point  a  few  miles  beyond  Jaeksboro', 
or  to  Wheeler's  Cove,  and  then  turning  and  running  to  Elk 
Gap)  are  both  singularly  and  closely  bordered  by  a  stoop  and 
roof-lilte  ridge,  which,  after  running  in  a  nearly  direct  line  on 
One  side,  gracefully  curves  around,  and  runs  along  the  other. 
(See  Map.) 

182.  This  "  block"  is,  however,  not  the  only  part  of  the 
Table-land  thus  bordered  by  a  high,  roof-like  ridge.  There  ie, 
indeed,  a  tendency  toward  the  formation,  and  isolation,  of  such 
a  ridge  most  of  the  way  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Table- 
land, from  the  point  where  the  Tennessee  Eivor  cuts  it,  to  the 
Virginia  line.  It  is  called,  too,  Walden's  Ridge,  nearly  through- 
out this  whole  distance. 

Immediately  north  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver  the  name  Wal- 
den's Eidge  is  applied  to  the  entire  arm  of  the  Table-land  cut 
off  by  Sequatcheee  Valley.  Before  this  arm  connects  with  the 
main  body  of  the  plateau,  around  the  head  of  the  valley  men- 
tioned, it  takes  the  form  of  a  shallow  trough,  the  edges  rising 
up  in  crested  ridges.  Above  Sequatchoe  Valley,  and  in  a  line 
with  it,  the  western  edge  becomes  blended  with,  or  rather  con- 
stitutes the  eastern  side  of,  a  range  of  mountains,*  which  rise 
above  the  general  level  of  the  Table-land,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  resting  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  eastern  edge  be- 
comes more  prominent,  and  soon  alone  takes  the  name  of 
"Walden's  Eidge.  It  is  more  or  less  sharply  crested,  and 
appears  like  a  ridge  placed  along  on  the  margin  of  the  Table- 
land. 

183.  Further  north,  above  Emery  Eiver,  this  sharp  ridge 
s  entirely  detached  from  the  body  of  the  Table-land, 
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being  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  or  line  of 
valleye.  From  the  Salt-worke,  in  Anderisoii  County,  iiortli- 
eastward,  this  ridgo  is  very  prominent  and  characteristic;  it 
runs  many  miloa  in  a  direct  course,  then  curves  beautifully 
around  to  the  northwest,  after  which  it  again  pursues  a  direct 
course  until  intersected  by  the  valley  of  Cove  Creek,  near  Col. 
E,  J).  Wheeler's,  in  Campbell,  where  it  falls  away.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  nearly  continuous  with  the  ridge  of  similar 
character  of  which  I  have  spoken,  (g  181,)  at  the  point  where 
the  latter  curves.  The  portion  of  thia  first  mentioned  ridge 
from  Cove  Creek  to  Cumberland  Gap  may  be  considered  as 
continuing  the  line  of  Walden's  Ridge  on  to  Virginia.* 

184.  These  ridgea,  from  the  Emery  to  Virginia,  are  among 
the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  whole  Oumberland  Table-land. 
Sharp,  bold,  and  roof-like,  mostly  made  up  of  vertical  aheets 
of  solid  sandstone,  they  appear  like  a  vast  military  work,  de- 
signed to  protect  the  main  mountain  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  Lowlanders.  There  are  very  few  gaps  in  them.  Those 
that  do  occur  are  water-gaps  formed  by  creeks.  To  get  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  though  it  may  not  be  more  than  half  a 
mile  off,  it  ia  often  necessary  to  ride  half  a  dozen,  to  find  a 
passage  through  these  skirting  ridges. 

185.  Tho  northeastern  portion  of  the  division  under  con- 
sideration, presents  other  local  features  which  remain  to  be 
mentioned.  These  consist  of  groups  of  high  ridges,  or  moon- 
tains,  which,  rising  above  the  general  level  of  the  Table  land, 
appear,  when  seen  from  the  west,  to  rest  upon  it. 

186.  First  we  have  the  _Vew  Miver  Group.  The  head-waters 
of  Jfew  Eiverf  flow  from  a  group  of  mountain  ridges,  among 
which  its  tributaries  are  deeply  sunk. 

The  range  that  divides  these  waters  from  those  flowing  into 
the  Clinch,  (see  Map,)  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
ridges,  and  ia  a  conspicuous  object  to  an  observer  in  the  great 

•Walden's  Ridge,  above  the  Emery,  must  not  te  confonnded  with  the  "little"  sharp 
ridge  which  is  often  founcl  along  its  southeaaWm  base,  and  to  which  reference  has 
already  beenmade.  {^121.)  The  latter  ridge  pertains  to  the  Valley  of  East  Tennes- 
see. Walden'B  Eidge,  together  with  the  narrow  valleys  which  lie  along  its  northwest- 
ern base,  in  Anderson,  Campbell,  and  aaiborne  ooanties,  belong  to  the  Table-land, 
having  the  same  rooks,  etc. 

t  This  river  is  B  trihulaiy  of  the  Cumberiand  River— »  very  different  Btresim  from 
New  Biver,  of  Vir^nia. 
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Valley  to  the  east.  It  forms,  for  many  miles  in  Anderson  and 
Campbell  counties,  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  main  Table- 
land, or  rather,  it  ia  the  most  eastern  ridge  of  the  group,  the 
plateau-character  of  tho  division  in  this  region,  being  to  a  great 
cxt«ntlost.  It  is  called,  for  a  good  part  of  its  length,  Gross 
Mountain.  Tdlico  Mountain,  west  of  Elk  Fork  Valley,  (§  144,) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  same  range.  They  con- 
nect around  the  head  of  the  above  valley.  The  average  eleva- 
tion of  Cross  Mountain,  above  the  sea,  is,  perhaps,  not  far  from 
2800  feet.  (§  194.)  Along  its  southeastern'  and  northeastern 
base  runs  the  remarkable  skirting,  Walden's  Eidge.     (§  183.) 

187.  Other  elevated  ridges  occur  in  this  group.  They  are 
all  within  that  portion  of  the  Table-land  lying  southeast  of 
Huntsville,  and  between  Jaeksboro'  and  Montgomery. 

188.  Between  Emery  liiver  and  the  head  of  Sequatehee  Val- 
ley, and  in  a  line  with  this  valiey,  ia  a  nearly  straight  range  of 
mountains  of  some  interest.  It  may  be  called  the  Crab  Or- 
chard Range,  or  Group.  Originally  the  mountains  of  this  range 
formed,  doubtless,  a  continuous  ridge.  It  is  now  cut  into  three 
unequal  parts  by  two  gaps — Crab  Orchard  and  Grassy  Cove 
gaps.  (§  143.)  Tlie  southwestern  mountain  of  this  range  is 
known  locally  as  Walden's  Ridge,  a  name,  as  we  have  seen,  ap- 
plied to  several  parts  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Table-land. 
The  northeastern  portion  of  the  range  is  Crah  Orchard  Moun- 
tain.  The  highest  parts  of  these  mountains  are  but  little,  if 
any,  less  than  1000  feet  above  the  general  surface  of  the  Table- 
land. The  mountain  between  tho  two  gaps  is  short  and  not  as 
prominent  as  the  others. 

These  mountains  and  gaps,  together  wi^h  Sequatehee  Val- 
ley, all  in  the  same  line,  will  be  shown  hereafter  to  be  curiously 
related. 

189.  There  are  but  few  outlying  mountains  belonging  to  the 
Table-land.  The  only  one  of  importance,  on  the  eastern  side, 
is  the  grand  Lookout  Mountain,  which  starts  up  boldly  just 
within  the  limits  of  Tennessee  and  runs  into  Georgia.  This  is 
a  long,  narrow  mountain,  closely  related,  geologically,  to  the 
Table-land.  Prom  its  northern  rocky  point,  the  view  facing 
page  40  was  taken. 

Two  short,  detached  mountains,  one  in  tho  southern  part  of 
Ehea  County,  the  other,  near  Cumberland  Gap,  in  Claiborne, 
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both  cut  off  by  narrow  valleys,  are  the  remaining  most  con- 
spicnous  outliers  on  the  eastern  side. 

190.  Passing  to  the  western  side,  we  find,  in  the  first  place, 
several  isolated  and  prominent  peaks  occumng  at  intervals 
along  the  base  of  the  Table-land,  and  having  nearly  the  height 
of  the  parent  plateau.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen  outliers 
of  this  class.  Such,  for  example,  are  Pilot  Mountain,  in  War- 
ren, Milh-sich  Mountain,  in  White,  and  Pilot  Knob,  in  Overton. 

In  the  latter  county  there  is  also  a  long,  isolated  ridge,  west 
of  the  West  Fork  of  Obey's  Eiver. 

191.  The  most  conspicuous,  however,  of  the  western  outliers, 
are  the  Short  Mountains. 

These  consist  of  two  high  ridges,  separated  hut  a  little  distance  from 
ench  other.  They  form  a  small  group,  removed  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  from  the  Table-land.  (See  Map.)  From  manj  points  along  the  en- 
tire western  margin  of  the  latter,  this  group  maj  he  eeen.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  southeastern  end  of  the  nearest  ridge  of  the  group,  a 
great  part  of  the  western  escarpment  of  the  Table-land  is  presented  in  a 
beautiful  and  estended  prospect ;  the  great  flat  and  wooded  plain  west  of 
the  plateau  intervening.* 

192.  Thus  far  I  have  had  reference  to  such  outliers  as  have 
a  height  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  that  of  the  main  Table-land. 
Along  the  western  base  of  the  northern  half  of  this  division, 
there  is,  however,  another  class  of  isolated  ridges  and  "  little 
mountains,"  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned. 
These  are  comparatively  low,  have  flat  tops,  and  generally  form 
beautiful  little  plateaus.  With  them,  too,  must  be  included  the 
"  benches,"  which,  in  this  region,  almost  every-where  run  along 
the  slopes  of  the  lablo-land,  forming  terraces  along  its  sides, 
both  around  tho  spurs  and  back  behind  the  coves.f  All  these 
plateaus  and  benches  have  the  same  height,  about  equal  to  half 
that  of  the  Table-land.  The  ridges,  or  plateaus,  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  many  miles  long.  Nearly  all  are  known  by 
local  names;  as,  for  instance,  the  Hickory-nut  Mountain,  neAt 
the  Falls  of  Caney  Fork,  and  the  Gum  Spring  Mountain,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  last. 

"Sep  plate  fscing  psga  m.  In  Ihis  riew  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  to  the  southeast. 
fThose  of  my  readers  who  have  sacended  the  "Monnt«in"Bt  Bon  Air,  can  recaU 
a  good  exiitnple  of  thesa  terraces,  the  beueh  about  half-way  u 
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193.  These  fiat-topped  ridgea,  together  with  the  benehee, 
constitute  a  striking  feature  of  this  whole  region.  In  the  view 
from  Short  Mountain,  (§  191,)  they  are  seen  to  the  left,  lying 
along  in  front  of  the  main  Table-land. 

Along  the  base  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Table-land,  south 
of  McMinnTille,  they  do  not  appear  to  any  important  extent. 

194.  Elevation  above  the  Sea.— The  mean  elevation  of  the 
Table-land  is  very  nearly  2000  feet.  Ita  immediate  escarpments 
rise  up  steeply  from  the  valleys  and  lower  plains,  to  heights 
varying  generally  from  850  to  1000  feet.  Below  are  the  eleva- 
tions of  numerous  points  on  both  sides  of  the  plateau  : 

{].)  Those  pertaining  to  the  eastarn  margin  are  first  presented. 
The  following  were  obtained,  in   1854,  from   Mr.   John  G.  Newlco,  of 
Cumberland  Gap; 

Cumberland  Gap 1,636  feet E.B.  Survey. 

Pinnacle,  near  Gap 2,680    "  "  " 

(2.)  The  table  below  presents  the  elevation  of  points  on  the  E.  &  Ky. 
Kailroad,  and  on  Cross  Mountain,  (J  186,)  opposite  Jaokaboro'.  The  Gap 
on  Cross  Mountain,  is  that  through  which  the  path  passes,  leading  from 
Col.  E.  D.  Wheeler's  across  to  Beech  Creek.  Immediately  below  this  gap, 
is  the  point  of  Beech  Creek  referred  to.  The  heights  pertaining  to  Cross 
Mountain  and  Beech  Creek,  were  determined  by  means  of  a  small  pocket 
level,  and  are  approximitely  correct.  The  elcTation  of  points  in  the  val- 
leys, are  giyen  for  comparison.     (See  page  61.) 

Elk  Gap 1,102  (Surface) K.  &  Ky.  E.  E. 

"        "  1,602  "         ■'  "        " 

Cross  Mountain,  Gap,2,8t5  (about)     

"  "         Point 

near  Gap 3,370       (do.)       

Beech  Creek 1,611       (do.)      ,„ 

Cove  Creek _.1,041  (Surface) K*.  &  Ey.  E.  E. 

"     1,082  (Grade)  "         "        " 

(3.)  The  heights  of  the  Elk  Fork  Valley,  and  of  the  two  high  ranges 
on  each  side  respectively,  (g^  144,  180,  &  186,)  maybe  indicated  as  foUowa: 

Averageof  Bottom  of  Elk  Pork  Valley 1,200 

Pine  Mountain,  general  elevation,  from 2,200  to  2,400 

Tellieo  Mountain,  points  of  sum.mit  ranging  from. ...2,000  to  2,700 
(4.)  A.  M.  Lea,  Esq^  who,  in  1387,  hy  order  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Tennessee,  made  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  route  for  a  proposed  "Cen- 
tral Eailroad,"  measured  the  heights  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Table-land  as 
presented  in  a  Hue  running  from  a  point  near  Sparta,  across  through  Crab- 
Orchard  Gap,  (^  143  &  188.)  to  the  eastern  base  on  White's  Creek." 
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Mr.  Lea  determined  the  total  descent  from  a  point  in  Crab-Orchnrd  Gap, 
to  the  base  in  White's  Oreelt  Valley,  to  bo  920  feet.  From  the  base,  to  the 
Tennessee  Kiver,  at  White's  Creek  Shoals,  he  estimates  the  fall  to  be  90 
feet,  making  the  elevation  of  the  point  in  the  Gap,  1010,  above  the  Ten- 
neseee  Eiver,  which  is  about  I'ilO  above  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  low  water 
at  the  Shoals  being  appcosimately,  100  feet.  This  would  give  the  higher 
plains  of  the  Table-land,  west  of  Crab-Orchard  and  Daddy's  Creek,  an  ele- 
vation of  at  least  2000  feet  above  tide-water. 

At  theGftp,  Grab- Orchard  Mounlain  (i  188)  appears  to  risonearly  or  quite, 
1000  feet  above  the  general  elevation  of  the  plateau,  which  maltes  its  en- 
tire elevation  not  far  from  3000  feet. 

(5.)  The  highest  part  of  the  flat  summit  of  Lookout  Moimtain—s.  point 
about  half  way  between  the  hotel  and  the  end  of  the  mountain's  1478 
feet  above  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  or  (taking  the  eleva- 
of  the  road  here  at  676  feet)  2154  feet  above  the  sea. 

(6.)  A  flat  topped  ridge  of  the  Raccoon  Moanlaim,  back  of  Whiteside  De- 
pot, on  the  B".  &  0.  R.  R.,  and  above  the  uppermost  coal  banks,  has  an  ele- 
vation above  tide-water,  of  about  1900  feet. 

(7.)  Passing  to  the  western  side  of  the  Table-land,  we  have,  first,  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  elevations  along  the  Seaanee  Mining  Company's  Railroad. 
This  road  connects  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  near  the 
western  end  of  the  tunnel,  at  Montgomery's  Gap.  (Page  63.)  Running 
generally  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  it  ascends  along  the  steep  slope  of 
the  Table-land,  and  reaches  the  top  of  the  latter,  a  little  within  six  miles. 
Prom  thispoint,  the  road  runs  over  an  open-wood  and  comparatively  flat 
surface,  thirteen  miles  farther,  to  the  coal  banks  near  Tracy  City. 

The  elevation  of  the  junction  of  the  Sewanee  and  N.  &  G.  roads  is  ta- 
ken at  1137  feet,  which  is  sixteen  feet  below  the  grade  of  the  tunnel.*  The 
distancea  of  points  from  the  junctionare  given  in  miles. 

Junction  with  N.  &  C.  R.  R. 1,137  (Grade) 8.  M.  Go's  E.  R. 

Crossing  above  N.  &  C.  R.  R.  at 

Tunnel 1,191      do " 

Top  of  steep  grade,  5.87  milest 1,876      do.    '     „ "         "        " 

do.        do.      do.      do      do.     1,883  (Surface)  "        "        " 

Average  of  next  milet 1,876  (Grade)   "         "         " 

Point,  Smilest 1,955       do _  "        "         " 

do.        do 1,964  (Surface)  "         "        " 

Average  nest  half  mile 1,957   Grade)    „"         "         " 

Porter  &  Logan  Coal  Bank  8.7  miles  ..2,006  7  

Topofhighest  ridges  in  this  vicinity...2,076  ?  

a  the  N.  &  C.  K.  E.  profile  in  my  hands,  the  ei- 

moat,  however,  by  not  more  Ihsn  three  or  four. 
one  along  the  Sewanee  road  in  the  Second  Part  of 
tbta  Report. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  aclinowledgB  my  indebtedneas,  for  profiles  and  other  favors, 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  8.  Backua,  and  of  Dr.  J.  C,  Bebee,  formerly  engineers  upon 
the  Sewanee.  road,  the  former  for  many  years  Chief  Engineer. 
fThia  part  of  the  road  Is  within  the  grounds  of  the  "Vnwersty  of  iht  SoaOi.'' 
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Point  9.6  roiles 1,95T  (Surface) S.  M.Co's  E.  R. 

"     18.1  miles 1,959        do "        "         " 

General  average  between  last  two 

points. 1,951         do "        "         " 

Summer's,  14.4  miles 1|S52        do.         ..._ "        "         " 

Gizzard  Creek,  17.1  miles 1,819        do.         ...,."         "         '■ 

Bast  bank  of  Gizzard 1,8S1       do "        "        " 

Tracy  City,  18.2  miles 1,847        do "        "         " 

Terminus  of  road,  19  miles 1,889        do "         "         " 

Main  Coal,  Wooton  Bank 1,922  (Hil!  side  above  terminus.) 

lops  of  highest  ridges  in  this  vicinity. ..2,161  

(8,)  The  following  are  elevations  of  two  well  known  points  on  the  west- 
ern margin  of  the  Table-land.  The  first,  Sen  Lomond,  is  a  circular  moun- 
tain, lying  nearly  south  of  McMinnville,  and  terminating  the  ridge  or  arm 
of  the  main  plateau  which  runa  out  between  the  waters  of  Collins'  Eiver 
and  Hickory  Creek.  It  has  a  flat,  sandstone  top,  with  an  area  equal  to 
about  one  square  mile.* 

The  second  is  the  top  of  tho  Table-land  just  above  .Bon  Air,  and  east  of 
Sparta.  The  elevation  given  of  this  point,  is  approximate.  Mr.  Lea,  to 
whose  Report  I  have  already  referred,  says  :  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Sparta, 
the  height  of  the  erast  of  the  mountain  visible  from  its  base,  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  884  feet  above  the  level  of  the  '  barrens.'  "  This  height  is  that 
of  the  immediate  slope  of  the  plateau.  The  elevation  of  the  station  of  the 
Southwestern  Eailroad  at  Spai'ta,  is  945  feet  above  low  tide  of  Mobile  Bay. 
How  much  above  this  the  base  of  the  Table-land  below  Bon  Air  is,  I  do 
not  know.     It  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  200  feet.     We  have,  then, 

Summit  of  Ben  Lomond 1910. 

"       at  Bon  Air 2029? 

195.  Views. — The  elevation  of  the  Table-land  is  sufficient  to 
enable  an  observer,  standing  upon  either  its  eastern  or  western 
margin,  to  have  extended  and  beautifal  views  of  the  country 
below. 

Prom  the  eastern  margin  may  be  seen  very  satisfactorily, 
the  groat  Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  The  views  extend  quite 
across  the  Talley,  and  include  in  the  distance,  the  high  ridges 
of  the  Unaka  Chain. f 

The  view  from  Lookout  Mountain,  to  which  I  have  several  times  re- 
ferred, is  one  of  the  moat  beautiftd  and  instructive  in  Tennessee.     This 

'lam  indebted  to  Mr.  E  F  Paleunnet,  formerly  Chief  Engineer  of  the Southvrest- 
am  Railtond,  and  now  of  the  Nashville  A  Northwestern  Hallroad,  for  the  Blevation  of 
Ban  Lomond  ftbove  Ihe  MoM  nnvllle  Depot  of  thn  MiM  ft  M.  E.  E.  This  elevation  is 
998  feet. 

t  Compare  what  has  hoen  laid  in  refsronce  to  the  tiewB  from  the  UuakaMoun- 
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outlier  (J  189)  is  set  at  some  distance  from  the  Table-land,  right  in  the 
great  Valley,  above  whjoli  its. summit  has,  too,  a  greater  el eiati on  than 
has,  in  general,  the  division  to  whichit  properly  belongs.  From  its  north- 
eastern end,  the  observer  can  look,  without  any  obstruction,  many  miles 
up  into  the  valley,     (See  plate,  g  91.) 

196.  Prom  the  western  margin,  the  views,  looking  west, 
though  beautiful,  are  not  equal  to  those  obtained  from  the  other 
side.  They  owe  their  interest,  for  the  moat  part,  to  their  ox- 
tent.  They  all  present  a  great,  flat  and  wooded  country, 
extending,  with  an  apparently  uniform  level,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  This  is  their  most  important  feature.*  From  many 
points,  the  isolated  short  Mountain  Group  (§  191)  can  be  seen, 
which  serves  to  break  the  sameness  of  the  view.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  the  outlying  "little  mountains,"  or  low 
plateaus,  (§  192,)  have  the  same  effect.  When  with  these  a 
village  or  cultivated  region  and  spurs  from  the  tabic  land  are 
included,  the  views  become  most  interesting.  Those  from  Eon 
Air  and  Ben  Lomond  are  of  this  kind.  That  seen  from  Sewa- 
nee,  is  also  characteristic  and  highly  pJeaaing. 

197.  Climate.—AM  indicative  of  the  agreeableness  of  ite  cli- 
mate in  summer,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Cumberland 
Table-land  has  been,  for  years,  a  favorite  resort  during  the  hot 
months.  Hundreds  of  summer  retreats,  public  and  private, 
may  be  found  upon  its  flat  top,  most  of  them  located  on,  or  not 
far  back,  from  its  sandstone  edge.  Much  the  larger  numberare 
temporary  structures — log-cabins  located  at  romantic  and  often 
■wild  points,  near  springs  of  crystal  freestone,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  of  chalybeate  water.  Many  of  them,  however,  and 
the  number  is  yearly  increasing,  are  permanent  and  neat  cot- 
tages. At  several  points,  as  at  Beersheba,  Lookout,  and  Bon 
Air,  summer  hotels  have  been  erected  ;  at  these  points,  espe- 
cially at  the  first  two,  there  are,  in  addition,  many  elegant 
private  cottages,  altogether,  forming  attractive  mountain  vil- 
lages. It  will  certainly  not  be  many  years  before  this  beautiful 
plateau  will  become  famous,  as  it  ought,  for  the  number  and 
extent  of  such  villages.  The  "  University  of  the  South"  prom- 
ises soon  to  cluster  around  it,  upon  a  desirable  portion  of  the 
Table-land,  many    summer  villas  of  wealthy  and  intelligent 
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southern  gentlemen.  All  this  has  been  hi'ought  about  by  the 
agreeable  summer  temperature  and  the  pure  air  of  the  Table- 
land, In  connection  with  its  pleasing,  and,  in  the  vicinity 
of  ita  escarpments,  its  wild  and  grand  topographical  features. 

I  regret  tliat  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  present  the  results  of  systematic 
observations  for  a  'series  of  years  upon  the  elimato  of  the  Table-land. 
These  are  much  desired.  The  thermometer  has  been  observed  at  several 
points,  but  not  with  much  system,  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

198.  During  the  summer  of  the  year  1859,  Benj.  Bentley, 
Esq.,  of  Spring  Grove,  upon  the  Table-land,  in  Cumberland 
County,  and  Prof.  A.  H.  Buchanan,  of  Lebanon,  made  regular 
and  systematic  observations,  at  their  respective  residences,  in 
order  to  furnish  data  for  the  comparison  of  the  mean  temper- 
atures of  the  two  places.  The  following  tables  contain  the 
results : 

(1.)  Mean  TemperaiaTea/or  the  SwmiacT  of  IS^S,  at  Sprinff  Grove,  OumberUmd 
Ooanly,  Term. 


June. 

July, 

Anguat. 

Snmmer. 

6  A.M. 
2  P.  M. 
9  P.M. 

64.03 
J8.46 
66.83 

66.74 
83.71 
71.03 

64.16 
77.00 
98,58 

64.98 
79.72 

Mean. 

69.77 

73.82 

69.9! 

71.17 

,„.. 

,* 

A.g„.. 

8.„„,. 

6  A.M. 
2  P.  M. 

9  P.  M. 

66.96 
80.55 
72i65 

71.09 
85.87 
78.06 

68.80 
80.42 
74,30 

68.95 
82.28 
75.00 

Mean. 

73,38 

78.34 

74.50 

75.41 

s  of  Temperaiures,  or  the   Maxima  and  Mini 


M».i.. 

M,.ln... 

K.nse- 

Spring  Grove. 
Lebanon  

July  19  &  21,.. 93" 
July  18  &  19...8J- 

June  5...42° 
June  5...46» 

51" 

51  = 

Difference.   ... 

4" 

4" 

00 
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199.  According  to  the  first  two  tables,  the  summer  mean,  at 
Spring  Grove,  is  4,24  degrees  less  than  at  Lebanon.  The 
former  haa,  however,  a  lower  latitude  than  the  latter.  Cor- 
recting for  this,  (§  30,)  or  supposing  the  points  to  be  on  the 
same  parallel,  the  difference  in  temperature  becomes  greater, 
and  is  ecLual  to  about  4.5  degrees.  Observations  taken  at 
Nashville  during  the  same  summer,  show  very  nearly  the  sam.e 
reault. 

200.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  above  summer  mean  of  the 
Table-land  with  that  of  Knosville,  for  the  same  season.  Observations, 
bowever,  bo  far  as  the  writer  knows,  were  not  made  at  Knoxville  during 
that  period.  The  average  summer  beat  of  1852,  '64,  and  '55,  at  KnoxTille, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  (§  31,)  'TS.S  degrees,  being  2.43  degrees  greater  than 
at  Spring  Gro^e,  the  latitude  being  nearly  the  same. 

201.  From  these  data  we  may  assume,  for  the  present,  that 
the  average  auramer  temperature  of  the  Table-land,  in  general, 
is  from  two  to  three  degrees  less,  (comparing  points  on  the  same 
parallel,)  than  that  of  the  Yallcy  of  Bast  Tennessee,  and  from 
four  and  a  half  to  jive  leas  than  that  of  the  Central  Basin, 
(§25,(5.)).  This  difference  in  temperature  is  doubtless,  in  the 
main,  duo  to  difference  in  elevation.  Those  parts  of  the  Table- 
land rising  higher  than  the  average  elevation  (as,  for  instance, 
the  outlier.  Lookout  Mountain)  will,  of  course,  present  greater 
contrasts. 


202.  The  corresponding  estremea  of  temperature,  at  Spring  Grove  and 
Lebanon,  respectively,  sbow  nearly  the  same  difference  as  the  means  ;  it  is 
4  degrees,  or,  for  points  on  the  same  parallel,  about  4.3  degrees. 

203.  It  is  further  shown,  by  the  tables,  that  at  night,  the 
temperature  of  the  two  places  compared,  present  a  greater  con- 
trast than  at  midday;  the  difference  between  the  means  of  9 
P.  M.,  is  6.19,  while  between  those  of  2  P.  M.,  it  is  only  2,56 
degrees.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that,  while  midday  on 
the  Table-land  is  but  2,5  or  3  degrees  cooler  than  in  the  Cen- 
tral Basin,  the  nights  are  as  much  as  6.5  or  7  degrees  cooler. 
The  means  of  Spring  and  Autumn,  compared  with  those  of  the 
Basin,  will  be  found,  most  likely,  to  differ  by  about  half  as 
much  as  those  of  the  summer.  Those  of  the  winter  will  differ 
still  less,  there  being,  in  this  season,  a  greater  approach  to  uni- 
formity throughout  the  State. 
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204.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  Table-land,  on 
the  parallel  pasaing  through  the  middle  of  the  State,  may  he 
placed  at  about  56  degrees;  and  ranging  along  a  meridian, 
through  the  State,  from  54  or  55,  to  57  degrees, 

205.  Winds  and  rain  have,  doubtless,  about  the  same  (ibarae- 
ter  that  they  have  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  is,  perhaps,  a  little  greater. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  some  of  the  many  intelligent  gentlemen 
residing  upon  this  beautiful  plateau,  will  nndertake  to  record 
systematic  observations  upon  its  climate.  The  "  University  of 
the  South"  will  be  expected,  before  long,  to  furnish,  year  after 
year,  full  and  complete  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
climate  of  its  southern  portion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  NATTJEAIi  DIVISIONS   OP  THE  ST AT:E.~  Continued. 


206.  These,  the  remaining  natural  diviaions  of  the  State,  are 
like  the  others,  well  defined.  They  differ  from  those  described, 
in  wanting  that  marked  parallelism,  and  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  direction  of  parta  so  characteristic  of  the  latter. 
They  show,  nevertheless,  in  their  general  outlines,  traces  of 
these  features.  The  divisiona  of  tte  last  chapter  are  mostly 
within  the  Appalachian  Eegion  proper;  (§§  40,  18;)  hence 
the  prominence  of  the  features  referred  to.  The  divisions 
about  to  be  considered,  I  have  regarded  as  without  this  region, 
although  in  some  of  them,  its  peculiar  geological  structure,  to 
some  limited  extent,  exists,  and  has  influenced,  more  or  less, 
their  formation,  and  the  direction  of  their  outlines.  (§  20,  and 
note.) 

207.  In  reference  to  general  geological  character,  the  divi- 
sions to  be  described  may  be  divided  into  two  groups. 

Thejirst  three,  constituting  the  first  group,  have  (excepting 
the  western  border  of  the  third)  a  rocky  basis,  their  formations 
below  the  soil  being  always  hard  rocks,  which  are  either  lime- 
stones, ailicious  beds,  or  slates.  These,  too,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  western  parta  included  within  the  counties  of  Perry, 
Hardin,  Decatur,  Benton  and  Henry,  belong  to  the  political 
divisionof  the  State  known  as  Middle  Tennessee.*    The  others 
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constituting  the  second  group,  have  a  basis  made  up  of  beds  of 
eand  and  laminated  clays.  They  form,  too,  the  greater  part  of 
the  political  dioision,  West  Tennessee. 


IV.  The  Highlands,  or  Highland  Rim,  op  Middle  Tennessee. 

208.  General  Gonflguration,  Limits  and  Area. — The  general 
surface  of  all  Middle  Tennessee,  excluding  the  Cumberland 
Table-land,  may  be  compared  to  an  oval  basin,  or  to  a  shallow 
plato,  with  a  broad,  flat  rim.  Murfreeaboro'  is  near  its  center. 
In  traveling  from  thia  point,  in  any  direction,  we  pass  from 
tweaty  to  fifty  miles,  as  the  case  may  be,  over  rolling,  blue 
limestone  land ;  and,  finally,  ascending  a  more  or  less  abrupt 
flinty  "ridge,"  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  find  our- 
selves on  an  elevated  plain.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in 
going  from  Murfreesboro'toany  of  the  following  towns  :  Spring- 
field, Lafayette,  Smithville,  Manchester,  Tullahoma,  Lawrence- 
burg,  or  Charlotte.  In  every  instance,  we  pass  over  and  leave 
the  same  limestone  land,  ascend  the  same  flinty  ridge,  and  reach 
the  same  flat  plain.  These  elevated  flat  lands  constitute  the 
Highlands,  ov  Highland  Rim,  to  be  considered;  while  the  blue 
limestone  area,  below  and  within,  is  called  the  Central  Basin. 
(§  25,  (4.)). 

209.  Could  the  reader  be  elevated  2000  or  3000  feet  above  Naahville,  or 
rather  above  Murfreesboro',  he  would  see,  below  and  around  him,  the 
latter  area— the  Baein— oval  in  form,  lying  within  the  linaits  of  Tennessee, 
yet  reaching  a  little  obliquely  nearly  across  the  State,  He  would  see,  too, 
further  off,  the  Highland  Rim,  rising  up  first  in  bold  walls— terraoe-like— 
all  around  the  Basin,  and  then  extending  off,  in  every  direction,  in  great 
plains. 

Far  to  thfl  east  and  southeast,  would  be  seen  the  western  escarpment  of 
the  Cumberland  Table-land,  presenting  the  appearance,  at  this  distance, 
of  along,  straight,  UQiform  bank  or  ridge,  resting  upon  the  Highlands, 
but  in  every  other  direction  the  eye  would  roam  over  the  plains,  with 
nothing  to  limit  the  view, 

210.  Commencing  along  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  Table- 
land, the  Highlands  spread  out  westward,  run  around  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  Basin  in  narrow  arms 
and  then  wholly  encompassing  the  latter,  extend  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  where  they  break  otf,  finally,  in 

Sig.  6.    Vol  1. 
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loinf  fingers,  or  ridges.  The  entire  distance  is  not  far  from 
120  miles.  Tlie  wiiole  region,  from  tlie  -western  Ijase  of  the 
Table-land  to  the  breaks  of  tlie  liighlands,  near  the  Tennessee, 
is,  in  fact,  one  great  plain,  out  of  tho  canter  of  which  by  un- 
known agencies,  the  basin  referred  to  has  been  excavated. 
This  plain  haa  an  average  elevation,  as  will  ho  seen,  {§  220,)  of 
from  900  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  northwestern  part, 
however,  is  considerably  below  this, 

■'  211.  Looking  beyond  the  State,  the  Higlilanda  have  a  miieh  greater  ex- 
tent ttan  that  indicated  ahoTc.  They  extend  northward  into  Kentucky, 
forming  the  high  plains  of  the  southern  part  of  that  State,  and  southward, 
into  Alabama.  In  the  latter  State,  at  the  Muscle  Shoals,  the  Tennesaco 
Kiver  may  be  regarded  as  passing  from  off  the  Highlands. 

212.  The  Highland  Elm  is  the  largest  natural  division  of 
Tennessee.  Its  area  is  approximately  9,300  sq^uare  milee,  which 
it;  nearly  two-ninths  of  tho  State.  It  includes  the  following 
counties  and  parte  of  counties :  Eobertson,  Montgomery,  Dick- 
son, Hickman,  Lewis,  Lawrence,  "Wayne  ;  the  greater  parts  of 
Overton,  Putnam,  White,  DeKalb,  Warren,  Coffee,  franklin, 
Perry,  Humphreys,  Stewart,  Macon ;  considerable  parts  of 
Jackson,  Cannon,  Lincoln,  Giles,  Hardin,  Williamson,  Cheat- 
bam,  Sumner ;  and  small  parts  of  Smith,  Van  Buren,  Grundy, 
Bedford,  Maury  and  Davidson. 

213.  Continuity,  Rivers,  and  Water-falls.— 1\ie  continuity  of 
theltimmaybe  regarded  as  nearly  complete,  there  being  no 
wide  or  important  valley  to  break  it.  The  Cumberland,  Duck, 
and  Elk  rivers,  in  thoir  escape  from  the  Basin,  break  through 
its  western  and  southern  sides,  but  they  do  so  in  narrow 
valleys,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  high  hills.  The  Cumberland 
in  entering  the  Basin,  cuts  the  Eim  in  the  same  manner.  The 
lower  part  of  the  Caney  Pork  has  a  deep  and  ragged  valley— a 
narrow  arm  of  the  Basin— which  runs  up  many  miles  into  the 
Highlands,  making  next  to  the  Cumberland,  the  most  serious 
interruption,  or  gash  upon  the  eastern  side.     (See  Map.) 

214.  Many  of  the  smaller  streams,  which  flow  from  off  the 
Him,  form  beautiful  water-falls  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet 
high',  as  they  pass  down  into  the  gorges,  or  valleys,  which 
open  into  the  Basin.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  those 
streams— tributaries  of  the  Cumberland,  of  Caney  Fork,  and  of 
Duek  and  Elk  Elvers — which  flow  from  off  the  eastern  side. 
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The  accompanying  plate  presents  one  of  these  falls,  and  will 
serve  to  show  their  general  featnres,  aa  they  are  all  Yory  much 
alike. 

215,  The  one  presented  is  that  of  Pall  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Canej  Fork. 
Thia  romantic  water-fall  is  about  two  miles  east  of  Smlttville,  in  DeKalb 
County.  In  addition  to  the  main  fall,  a  ca.acade,  from  a  greater  height,  is 
seen  to  the  right,  belonging  to  a  much,  smaller  and  different  stream.  The 
waters  of  both  streams  meet  at  the  bottom,  in  the  lame  pool,  The  larger 
body  of  water  falls  ninety-three  feet.  The  gorge  below  the  falls  is  exeeed- 
ingly  wild  and  pietQreaque.  Steep  slopes  rising  from  the  narrow  valley 
are  surmounted  by  precipitous  cliffs  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
towering,  in  all,  three  hundred  feet  or  more  above  Ihe  creek.* 

Severnl  other  tributaries  of  Caney  Fork,  for  instance,  Falling  Water, 
and  also  its  branch,  Taylor's  Creek,  furaish  water-falls  as  interesting  as 
that  just  mentioned. 

216.  SubdivisioTiSf  the  Barrens  and  Fertile  Portions ;  "  Sink- 
holes ;"  Summer  Metreats. — In  reference  mainly  to  agricultural 
features,  thia  division  may  he  divided  into  the  "barrens"  and 
the  more  fertile  portions.  Immediately  around  the  Basin  at 
many  points,  extensive  tracts  occur  which  are  known  by  the 
significant  name  of  "the  barrens."  In  these,  the  soil  is  gener- 
ally thin  and  greatly  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  They  aro, 
in  great  part,  level  and  thinly  wooded.  At  some  points 
"shrub-oaks"  occupy  whole  square  miles.  In  these  regions 
the  valleys  only,  and  the  hill-sides  along  the  streams  are  at 

t,  cultivated.  ^ 


217.  Further  back,  however,  and  beyond  the  barrens,  Itme- 
atono  begins  to  bo  seen.  The  country  is  more  rolling,  and  the 
soil  becomes  red  and  fertile.  This  red  land  is  characteristic, 
a,nd  furnishes  numerous  fine  agricultural  regions.  A  wide  belt 
of  it  runs  along  the  western  base  of  the  Cumberland  Table- 
land, within  which  are  Che  towns  of  Livingston,  Sparta,  Mc- 
Minnville  and  Winchester.  It  occurs  too,  around  the  base  of. 
the  Short  Mountains,  (§  191.)  In  the  counties  which  lie  be- 
tween the  Basin  and  the  Talley  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver  to  the 
west,  there  is  much  of  the  same  red  land,  especially  in  the 

*This  Hater-fall,  and  the  region immediatfily  around  it,  bears  the  name  of  Od-car-mac 
—ft  niinie  given  to  it  several  jears  ago,  and  sugge.itiva  of  the  names  of  tho  juint  owners 
of  the  property  at  the  time— theHon.Wni.Cullom,  Judge  Ab.  Carulher3.«.ndCol  Wm 
MoClain. 

The  geological  section  preaenied  af  thia  place,  will  be  given  in  the  Second  Part  of  the 
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counties  of  Robertson,   Montgomery,  Dickson,  Hickman,  and 
Lawrence. 

In  approaching  the  western  limits  of  this  division,  the  rod 
arable  land  gives  place,  more  or  le&s,  to  "  barrens." 

218.  A  traveler,  in  passing  over  the  Highland  Rim,  and  especiflHy  tho 
fertile  portions  just  spoken  of,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  great  number  of 
hopper-shaped  cavities,  or  '■  .inhhoUi,"  with  whieh  the  surface  is  indented.  , 
These  constitute  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  limestone  portions  of  this 
division.  Sinkholes  occur  in  all  the  limestone  regions  of  Tennessee,  tut 
in  none,  excepting  perhaps  the  limestone  slopes  of  the  Cumberland  Tahle- 
laud,  so  frequently,  and  of  such  large  size,  as  in  the  regions  undor  con- 
sideration. ,1.3 
-^These  cavities  are,  across  the  top,  from  ten  to  one  hundred  (and  even 
more)  yards  in  diameter.  Large  fields  are  sometimes  seen  made  up  en- 
tirely of  the  slopes  of  a  number  of  them.  Their  presence  indicates  the 
esisteneeof  underground  streams  and  caverns;  and  it  is,  by  the  sinking  or 
running  of  surface-water  into  these  streams  and  caverns  through  fissures 
in  the  rocks,  together  with  the  caving  in,  and  greater  wear  of  the  upper 
edges  of  the  fissures,  that  the  sinkholes  have  been  formed.  "When  the  open- 
ings  at  their  Iwttoms  become  stopped  up  with  stiff  mud,  or  otherwise,  little_ 
lakes  or  ponds  are  formed.  In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  they  have  been 
converted  into  artificial  ponds  by  feeding  hogs  in  them,  the  cobs  from  eara 
of  corn,  the  offal  and  clay  packed  down  by  the  tramping  of  the  animals 
in  time,  closing  up  the  fissures. 

In  some  eases,  these  cavities  slope  down  to  a  basin  of  cool  water,  con- 
nected directly  with  an  underground  stream,  and  in  which  sometimes  small 
fish  may  he  caught. 

219.  This  division,  especially  the  inner  portion— that  around 
the  Basin— is  noted  for  its  sulphur  and  free-stone  waters.  The 
small  streams  of  the  barrens  are  generally  beautifully  clear. 
The  springs  that  feed  them  furnish  water  nearly  as  pure  as 
that  from  the  clouds. 

The    "sulphur  springs"   are  numefous,   and    are    ; 
found  around  the  slopes,  or  in  the  valleys. 

The  springs,  the  cool  air,  and  retirement  of  the  Hig 
although,  in  the  main,  less  inviting  than  the  corresponding  fea- 
tures of  the  Table-land,  (§  197,)  are,  nevertheless,  highly  grate- 
ful, in  July  or  August,  to  the  invalid  or  visitor.  A  score  of  cool, 
and  desirable  summer  retreats  may  be  found,  at  different  points, 
around  and  just  outside  the  Basin,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  can  escape  from  the  hot  sun  and  the  cares  of  the  city, 
or  of  the  corn  and  cotton  fields.     (§  223.) 
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220.  Elevation  above  the  Sea.— -The  general  elevation  of  this 
division  has  been  already  spoken  of,  (§  210.)  It  is  nearly  that 
of  the  horizontal  plain,  to  which,  in  general,  the  surfaee  of  the 
State  has  been  referred.  {§  3.)  The  following  tables  present 
more  particular  information. 

As  most  of  the  railroad  lines,  from  whicli  tbe  heights  of  characteristic 
points  have  been  obtained,  extend  con  tin  aously  from  this  division  into  the 
Basin,  (the  division  next  to  be  described,}  or  conversely  from  out  the  latter, 
upon  the  high  plainsof  this,  it  has  been  thought  best,  in  order  not  to  break 
the  lines,  or  profiles,  to  include  also  in  these  tables,  the  heights  of  points 
in  tbe  Basin.  By  this  arrangement,  in  addition,  tbe  dififereiice  in  the  gen- 
eral  elevation  of  the  two  divisions  will  be  better  exhibited.  The  names  and 
the  heights  of  points  upon  the  Highlands,  or  Rim,  are  printed  in  Roman 
characters,  and  those  within  the  basin,  in  Ilalics.  This  mill  serve  to  distin- 
guish those  of  the  respective  divisions.  The  heights  are  in  feet,  and  above 
low  tide  of  Mobile  Bay.     (See  note,  p.  87.) 

{!.)  The  points,  the  heights  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  series, 
are  all  upon  the  Highland  Rim,  They  occur  along  the  connected  lines  of 
the  MBMitmvUle  and  Manchester  and  the  Southwestern  Railroads.^  The  first 
point,  TuUahi-ma,  is  the  junction  of  the  SIcM.  &  31.  K.  E.  with  the  Nasli- 
ville  and  Chattanooga  Road. 

Tullahoma 1070  (Grade) McM.  &  M.  R-E. 

Point  2,  5  miles  from  T., 1039  (Surface) " 

"      4  "        "      1067        do "  •! 

"6  "        "       992        do " 

"9         '"        "      1085        do "  " 

Average  of  four  miles,  between 

points  7and  II  miles  from  T.1072        do "  " 

Creeli  at  Manchester,  12  miles,  99fi        do "  " 

Point  13  milesfromT., 109O        do ■■  '^ 

"      IS,  25"        "    1136        do "  I. 

"      20         "         "     1124        do " 

Average  between  last  two 

points It III4        do "  i' 

Point  21,  5  miles  from  T 1042        do "  i> 

"     24,6     "        "     1107        do "  <• 

"      28        "        "     1037         do "  " 

"      30        "        "     1000        do " 

"lamnot  qnite  oertainthat  the  profile  of  the  MoM.  &M.1me.  usedindelennlningfhe 
heights  of  tha  first  part  of  this  aeries,  ia,  at  all  pointa,  the  same  aa  that  of  the  eonstrucl. 
*d  road.  It  is  possible  Ihflteoms  ehangas  in  loostion  may  have  been  made.  At  Ihe 
most,  however,  the  ohangBa  have  been  amall.  It  ia  the  aame  at  all  important  points, 
and,  moreover,  the  profile  used,  ia  in  itself  complete. 

The  Sonthwestem  Railroad  is.  as  yet.  in  an  unfinished  condition.  The  Special  data 
made  uae  of  in  determining  the  heights  along  thisjine  were  obtained  from  a  report 
made  In  1868,  by  Mr,  B.  F.  Faleonnet,  at  that  time  Chief  Engineer  of  the  road. 
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Point  31  milcBfromT. 957        do MeJI.  &  M.  E.  R. 

Bottom  of  Hickory  Creek 886        do "  " 

Summit 9T2        do.      " 

Barren  I'ork  of  Collins'  River,  870  (Bottom).,..    "  " 

MclIiNNTii.i.1:,  Depot 912  (Grade)  ....     "  " 

"  Depot 981        do.         S.  "W.R.  E. 

Bed  of  Collins'  ffiver 881 "        " 

Mud  Creek  Station 913 "        " 

Sumralt  betwaen  Collina'  River 

and  Canoy  I'ork 1006 "        " 

Bed  of  CaneyPork* 751 " 

Eock  Island  Station 906 "        " 

Sammlt  near  Gumspring  Mt 990 " 

Sparta  Station 945 '■         " 

Huddlestoa's,  or  CookaTJlle  Sta..llI6 "        " 

Summit  near  Algood's 1150 "         " 

Maretbank'a  Summit 1162 "        " 

Summit  between  Spring  Creek 

and  Sulphur  Lick 1139 "        " 

Livingston  Station 966 "        " 

(2.)  Tke  following  are  points  along  an  experimental  line  from  Deckerd, 
on  the  N.  &  C.  R.  E.,  to  McMinnville.  It  connects  with  the  McM.  &.  M, 
Road  just  before  the  latter  oroascM  Hickory  Creek  The  di'itances  are  reck- 
oned from  Detherd 

Decherd,  on  N  &  C  R  R  ^^^ 

Summit,  4  miles  1"°^ 

Point,  7  miles  -     ^^-S 

Bottom  of  Blk  River,  a  miles  S50 

Summit,  12  miles  '■'*°'' 

Bottom  of  Bradley's  Cr.,  12.5  miles ; 996 

Point  half-mile  east  of  Hillsboro',  16  miles 1091 

Point,  18  miles.,,. 11^5 

Point,  21  miles ^^^^ 

General  elevation  between  last  two  points 1142 

Head  Spring  of  Hickory  Cr.,  21.8  miles 11^3 

•  The  Falls  ot  Caney  Fork  are  but  a  short  dialance  below  the  point  al  which  ihe  rail- 
road orOBses  the  river.  The  water  at  these  Falls  deacends  impeoiously  in  a  series  of 
rapids  and  cascades,  falling  altogether  9*  feet,  and  furnishing  great  water  power.  The 
top  of  the  Falls,  at  low  water,  ie  ma  feet  (389J^  plus  2)  above  low  water  of  Che  Cum- 
berland  at  Naahville,  or  7M  feet  above  the  eea.  The  following  are  elevations,  above 
the  sea,  of  several  points  in  this  vicinity.  I  am  indebted  lo  Mt.  Wm.  Bobsou  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  heights  of  the  first  three  above  Nashville ; 

Foot  of  Falls ""^  feet 

Top  of  Falls - 75U    " 

Surface  in  front  of  Judge  Bosaon's  house 87e    '■ 

Averageot  generalsurfaeebaekfromgorge  of  river,  about yOft    " 

Top  of  Hiekorynut  Ut.,  (g  193,)  about HU"    " 
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1U77 
1027 


Point,  24  mill  a 

Bottom  of  Hickory  Cr ,  28  5  miles 

Point,  30.6  miles 

Bottom  of  Hiokory  Cr  ,  un  MuM  &  M  E  E ,  3i  o  miles 


{3.}  The  table  following  preaenta  a  long  senea  running  from  tlie  Tunnel 
on  the  K.  &  C.  E  E,  (pi^c  62,)  through  NaehviUe  to  the  Eenttirky  S(a(e 
Une,  on  the  Edgefield  &  Kentuiky  Puilro  id  It  eitends  entirely  across 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  Highland  Eim,  as  well  as  through  the  included 
Basin.  Points  nitliin  the  lattef  are  printed  m  Ilaliss'*  The  dihtiocea 
are  reckoned  from  Nashville 


Tdnsbl 89     miles  1153  (Grade) 

Cowan 87        "  978 

Summit 84  5     "  1086  (Surface) 

"Wagner's  Cr..  82  2      '  144       ;" 

Decherd 82        «  965  (Grade) 

Elk  Eiver. 78        "  8bj  tburlace) 

Point 72       "  1087         " 

Point 70       "  1097         " 

Tullahoma 69       "  1070  (Grade) 

Point 67        "  1079  (hurtace) 

Average  between  points  at  72  and  67 

miles  ("barrens,")  about  _1070         " 

NarmanU   Or....  62  2mtiBi  814         " 


N  i. 


,  P   E 


t»ke  Ihia 


perlalninj 


differe 


■nity  01 


le  Tenn 


indeblednesa,  for  proHIea  and 


OB.  Chief  Engineer  of  Tenn.  4 
Ala.,  Bdg.  &  Ky.,  andCen.  Southern  EUiilroads ;  J.  H,  Devereui,  City  Engineer  of  Nash-, 
ville,  and  Kesident  Engineer  of  Tenn.  &  Ala.  R.  E.;  G.  Trolkm,  Assistant  City  Engineer 
of  Nashville,  and  AasiBlaBt  Ei^ineer  Tenn.  and  Ky,  Slate  line  boundary;  B.  F.  Falcon- 
net,  Chief  Engineer  of  Nashville  *N.W.B.R.;  J.  C.  Wrenshall,  of  the  L.  AN.  B.  B.J 
W.  F.  Foster,  Assistant  Engineer  in  oharge  Cnmb.  K.  Railroad  Bridge ;  and  B.  C.  Mor- 
ris. Chief  Engineer  of  Nash.  A  Chat.  R.  R.,  formerly  of  the  East  Tenn.  4  Gn,  B.  B. 

To  Mr.  Deveieui:.  I  am  under  especial  obligations.  The  heighCa  above  low  tide,  al 
Mobile,  of  the  hase-lmea  of  all  the  iiukosdB  meeting  at  Nashville,  and  of  the  Cumberland 
River  Railroad  Bridge,  were  made  out,  for  tbe  most  pan,  by  him. 

These  base-lines  were  oonneoted  by  means  of  the  surveys  of  the  Tennessee  &  Ala- 
bama Bailroad,  with  the  levels  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road.  As  a  oheok  upon  the  re- 
sults. It  may  Iw  staled  that  the  height  of  the  Tnnnel-grade,  at  Montgomery's  Gap,  on 
the  N.  A  C.  B.  R.,  vfas  found  to  be  1153  feet  above  low  tide  at  Mobile,  while,  aooording  to 
the  levels  brought  from  an  opposite  direction  (from  the  Atlantie)  It  ig  1I5C,  a  difference 

The  followmg  table  presents  the  heights  of  the  base-lines  mentioned  aboce  low  tide  at 
Mobile : 


of  Tei 


Ua  Ralroad 
mb  B  »er  B  E  Br  Ige 
Jg  «  h.y   Ra  IroaJ 
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Niirraatidy 

....62    miles.. 

...  884  (GraA)    .. 

...N.  &  C.  E. 

Buck  River 

....59.5     "    .. 

...  777  [Swface)  . 

Garruon  Fork 

—66        "    .. 

...  778        " 

..  800        " 
...  916 

Sell  BuckU  SummiL. 

....47        «    .. 

>. 

Christmas  Or 

...41        "    .. 

...  695        "         .. 

" 

...  598 

...  643         "         .. 

...  583  (Grade)  .. 

MuT/reethoro'  Depot, 

...S-2       "    .. 

..         " 

Stone's  River 

...80.5     "    .. 

..  538  {S>ir/<,ce)  .. 

Top  of  banks  qf  do  .. 

...30.5     "    .. 

..  579 

Overall!,   Cr 

..25.5     "    ... 

..  618 

.,  597         "         .. 
..  494 

Stewart's  Ct 

..21.5     " 

<. 

A  summit 

..17        "    ... 

..  599 

..15        "    ... 

..  639 

'■ 

Bmrnil. 

..18        "    ... 

.  640 

Mill  Creeks 

...  5        "    ... 

..  440 

Summit  betweea  Mill  Cr. 

nd  B    a^'     Or 

^        " 

541 

NA.H      LLE- 

J>sp 

4  5    [Grade)     .. 

Dp 

438         " 

...L.  &N,  E. 

Lm   v-aer 

/  Oimb  S^ 

65 

Sghivaer 

/  Oumb   R 

422 

Sdgfi  d  D 

05    « 

4  8    {Grade)    . 

...L.  &N,E. 

S  m 

4 

562         " 

Dry  Or    k 

9 

406  (Bottom)   . 

...       " 

Jtm  Un 

9 

438   (Grade)    . 

...E.&Ky.E 

Su 

Sin 

5  7    (Grade)    . 

Good 

6 

4  7 

Ma    ker     Cr 

35 

441   [Sur/acp)  . 

...       " 

46 

468 

Foo    f    R^ff 

7 

568 

...       " 

Summ  t  of     R  dge 

185 

896         ■' 

" 

18  6 

8  7    (Grade)    .. 

P    n 

2i 

822 

"            ' 

Pan 

26  8 

48 

Sp    ngfled 

29 

659 

fa    phur  F    k 

06 

5-0          "         .. 

1' 

05 

5  2  (Surface)  .. 

P    n 

8 

6  2   (Grade)    .. 
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I'oint 36     miles 681    (Grade)    E.&Ky.K.E. 

Red  River 41.5     ■'    484         "         " 

"         "     41.5     "    399  (Bottom)  "  " 

Point 45.5     "    592   (Grade)   "  " 

Te.nh.  A  Kr.  LINB....46.7     "    554  '         "  " 

(4.)  The  following  are  the  heights  (according  to  a  profile  tindly  furnish- 
ed me  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Wrenahall)  of  characteristic  points  along  the  line  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  from  its  junction  with  the  Edgetield 
&  Eentueky  road,  to  the  State  line; 

June-fum  "id  miles 438   (Grade)    L.  ^  I^.  R.  R. 

ilansktTsOr  115     "    Zi^  {Bottom)    "  ■' 


Sumwl                          13  ■'    52a  (SurM, 

Drakes  Cr                    156  "    449  " 

Summit                          18  "    693  " 

W  Slatmn  Camp  Or    20  5  "  ......  445  " 

Station  Camp  Or          23  5  "    441  " 

Gallatm                        26  "    528  " 

Summit  27  "    513 

£!  Slalioit  Gmip  Or      27,7  "    503  " 

Point,    about    foot    of 

"Ridge,"                     30  7  "    694  " 

Margin  of  Highlands  31  7  "    S51  " 

Suinmitofgra.de  at  end 

ofTunnel 32.3  "    833  (About)    .. 

Tftlloy,  Drakes's  Cr...33.4  "    800  [Surface)  .. 

"W.  Fork      "          "...36.5  "    708  " 

Summit 89  "    853  " 

State  Line 45  "    755  " 


An  eiperimental  lino  from  Gallatin,  by  the  way  of  Bledsoe  Creek  to- 
wards Scottsville,  in  Kentucky,  etc.,  presents  a  profile  much  like  that  of  the 
surface  passed  over  by  the  constructed  road.  By  this  route,  the  margin  pf 
the  Highlands  is  reached  about  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  from  Gallatin, 
and  has  here  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

(5.)  The  following  table  presents  the  heights  of  characteristic  points 
along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Railroad  from  Nashville  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  and,  from  the  latter  point,  along  a  surveyed  line  across 
the  Highlands  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Tennessee  River.  By  these  lines  the 
railroads  of  Middle  Tennessee  have  been  connected  with  tho  levels  of  the 
Mohile  and  Ohio  road.  As  before,  points  within  the  Basin  are  printed  in 
Italics.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus  (*),  are  within  tho  Western 
Yallfy  of  the  Tennessee  River.  (I  25.)  The  distances  given  are  the  approxi- 
mate di.-itances  of  the  points  from  Broad  street  in  Nashville. 
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Nashtille,   old   Ter- 

min<ia,  Cherry  St 4G9    {Grade)    Tmn.  ^  Ala.  R.R. 

Brown' t  Creek 2.5  miles 475         "         "  " 

Overton's  Gap... 


Atkinzon's  Gap 9 

Little  Barpeth  River...l\.b 

Smanit 13.5 

Harpeth  JEitw 1S.8 

F^miklin  Dipot 18.6 

Smnmit 23 

Weit  Harpeth  River 25 

Staajnit,     (Ihuik    River 

Bridge)  .29 

Spring  mil  Slation,"  ...81.5 

Carter's  Creek. 85 

Duck  River 42,5 

"     High  Water... 


...46 


Iiiak  Oeet... 


....47.5 
...49.6 
E.  Branch  of  Bigby...bZ 
ML     Pleasant,     Sugar 

Fork  qf  Bighy 54 

Bigby  Creek 58 

Foot  of  Ridge 6S.6 

TopofEidgeoommence- 

iaentofHigMandfl.65 
Top  of  Bidge,  Tunnel.  " 

Buffalo  Creek 71 

Point 75.5 

Br.  of  Little  Buffalo-t9 
Palo  Alto  P.  0 82 


..  737  "         "  " 

..  649  {Bottom)  ....  "  " 

..  668  [Grade)    "  " 

..  793  "         "  " 

„  602  (Bottom)   "  " 

„  642  (Grade)    "  " 

„  759  "         "  " 

.  682  (Bottom)  "  " 

..  841  (Grade)    " 

,.  770  "         " 

.,   621  (Bottom)  K.  E.  Survey. 


.  709  (Surface)  . 


,.,1019 

...  968   (Grade)   .. 

...  8C2  (Surface)  .. 

...1035 

...  862  (Bottom)  .. 

,..1025  (Surface)  ., 

,..1021 


"     100.5     " 

1087 

PoiEt,  between  wa- 
ters of  Indian  & 
Cypreaa  Creeks,..,  11 3.5     " 

973 
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Point,  between  wa- 
ters of  Indian, 
Horse  and  Sec- 
ond Creeks 117.6  milea 902  (Surface)  K.  R.  Survey. 

(*)  Valley  of  Horse 
Cr.  (off  the  High- 
lands  124.5     "    599         "         "  " 

(•}  Bed  of  do 137        "     425         "         "  " 

(•)Lick  Cr.Summit.189.5    "     61tl         "         "  " 

"Tunnel.       "     "     541    (Grade)  '■  " 

(*)  Tennessee  RiTcr 

at  Hamburgh 145         " 

"    High  Water. 392„ 

"    Low  Water 352.. 


fc  O.  R.  R.  3ur. 


(6.)  Tlie  following  are  heights  of  points  along  the  Central  Southern 
Eailroad.  Two  of  these  points,  the  first  at  Dodson's  Gap,  the  other  the 
summit  of  Madry's  Hill,  may  he  regarded  as  being  upon  the  spurs  of  the 
Highlands.  All  the  others  are  within  the  Basin.  The  distances  are  reck- 
oned from  Columbia. 

a  S.  Ji.  R. 


....  657    (Grade)    

Foint 

1.6  miles.. 

....  696  (Surface)   

LuiU;   Creek 

2.5     "     .. 

....  624 

3,5    "     .. 
6        "     .. 
8.5    "     .. 
9.8    "     ... 

„ 

Pleatant  drove 

....  789    (Grade)    

Adam'aForh 

12.7     "     .. 

....  693  (SHrMe)   

Elk  Eidge,  Dodson 

I 

G^'P--;; 

15.8     "     .., 

,...  93T         "          

....  898    (Grade)    

Bob^ison'sFoTk 

1&5    "     ... 

....   715  (Surface)   

RichUmd  Creek. 

^6.5     "     .. 

....  691    (Grade)    

33.5  ■'     .. 

39.6  "     .. 

....     93  (Surface)  

■-  924     (Top)      

Madry  Hill 

42.5    ■'     .. 

"          "   TunnsL 

"        "     .. 

....  78e    (Grade)    

46.5     "     .. 

553  (Surface)  

....  654.5       "         

Term.  ^  AUi.  Line... 

4J.8    «     .. 

(7.)  Below  we  have  a  series  along  the  portion  of  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western Kailrood  that  extends  from  Nashville  to  the  Tennessee  River.  It 
presents  a  complete  section  of  the  "Western  side  of  the  Highland  Rim.  The 
road,  however,  it  must  he  remembered,  following  the  valley  of  Harpeth 
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Eiver,  passes  some  distance  in  among  the  ridges  and  detached  portions  of 
the  Highlands  before  it  ascends  and  gets  upon  them.  The  place  of  ascent 
is  than  within  the  general  limits  of  the  division.  The  Talley  of  the  Harpeth 
may  be  regarded  aa  a  ramification  of  the  Basin.  The  course  and  position 
of  this  river  are  such  as  Id  detach  a  small  bloclt  of  the  Highlands  from  the 
main  body  of  tlie  division.  (See  Map.)  In  the  table,  as  before,  the  points 
in  Italics  are  within  the  Basin,  and  those  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus  (*), 
within  the  Western  Tennessee  Eiver  Valley. 

Ifaskville,  Bridge,  Summer  Slrefl 429.5  (ffrntfo.) 

Svmmit &.2milea 558  " 

Richland  (keik 6      "     449  " 

J*oCT* 7.7    "     507  " 


Marpelh  River 14  ' 

"          "     15.7  ' 

Point  „ 20  ' 

Marpeth  River. 22  ' 

Kiagtlon  Station 25  ' 

TumbuU  Oretk- 256  ' 

SuUitaa  Br. , 25,7  ' 

Poiitt 27  ' 


Top  of  Highlands... 


Highest  Point 45 


Gordons  Branch.., 


Hurricane  Creek... 


Summit 57.6   ' 

(»)  Point 61.7   ' 

(•)  Trace  Creek 64      ' 


(*^)  Point... 70 

(»)  Trace  Creek 74.7 


(*)  Tennessee  Eiver... 


{Sarface.) 
{Grade.) 


{Bottom.) 
{Grade). 


.   (Surface.) 
i      (Grade) 


i   (Surfaee.) 
(Grade.) 

!  (Surface.) 

>  (Grade.) 

1  (Surface.) 

{  (Grade.) 


I   (Surface.) 
(Grade.) 


4  (Surface.) 
8  (Grade.) 
7  (High  Water.) 
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(8.)  Mr.  Lea,  from  whose  Eeport  I  have  bofoi-e  quoted, 
(page  73,)  gives  us  interostiag  information  as  to  tlio  elevation 
and  general  character  of  that  portion  of  the  Highland  Eim 
lying  between  Perryviile,  on  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  and  Colum- 
bia J  and  of  that  part  intersected  by  the  deep  and  naiTOW  val- 
ley of  Duck  Eiver.  He  refers,  also,  to  the  fact  that,  all  Middle 
Tennessee  west  of  the  Ciimberland  Table-land,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  elevated  plain,  out  of  which  has  been  excavated 
the  great  Central  Basin,  or,  as  he  has  it,  the  "basins"  formed 
by  the  different  rivers  within  the  central  part  of  the  State — the 
group,  or  great  basin,  that  these  constitute,  not  being  very 
clearly  recognized.  The  following  are  remarks  of  his  bearing 
upon  these  points.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Lea  is  speak- 
ing with  reference  to  a  route  for  a  '•  Central  Railroad." 

"All  that  country  lying  between  the  western  base  of  tho  Cumberland 
Mountain  and  tlie  Tennessee  River,  may  be  regarded  aa  a  bench  of  the 
Mounttiin  itself,  and  is  elevated  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  Tennessee  River.  The  geological  formation  of  this  region,  being  of 
the  leeondary  order,  the  strata  lie  horizontally  upon  each  other;  and,  at  the 
depth  of  three  to  five  hundred  feet  below  the  common  surface,  which  is 
poor,  gravelly  and  sandy,  lies  a  stratum  of  limestone  rock.*  In  various 
places  the  strata  superior  to  this  limestone  are  pretermitted,  and  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  having  been  removed  by  some  mechanical  action;  and  thus, 
in  many  places,  valleys  or  basins  are  formed,  presenting  all  the  richness 
incident  to  the  horizontal  limestone  formations,  of  which  the  valley  of 
Duck  River  is  a  remarkable  instance.  If  you  follow  up  Duck  River  from 
its  mouth,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  (measured  in  its  general  direction,) 
you  will  find  it  hemmed  closely  in  hy  high  and  precipitous  hills ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  fifty  miles  you  emerge  from  the  goi^e,  and  enter  upon  a 
wide-spread  and  fertile  valley,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  gently 
sloping  hills,  and  presenting  an  appearance  of  unbounded  wealth  and 
beauty.  But  push  your  journey  a  few  miles  to  either  hand,  across  this 
valley,  and  you  will  find  it  surrounded  by  a  high  and  ragged  barrier,  com- 
posed chiefiy  of  sandstone;  and,  on  ascending  this  barrier,  you  will  find 
yourself  upon  the  general  level  of  the  bench  of  Cumberland  Mountain." 

In  this  last  statement,  if  Mr.  Lea  moans  that  the  valley  of 
Lack  Eivor  after  leaving  "  the  gorge" — say  east  of  Columbia 
and  within  the  counties  of  Maary,  Marshall  and  Bedford — is 
limited  on  both  sides  by  a  high  "sandstone"  barrier,  what  he 
says  needs  some  qualification.     There  is  such  a  barrier  on  the 

"  I  qnote  Mr.  Lea's  own  words.    Compare  what  is  said  of  Ihe  geology  of  this  r<^g[on 
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south  side  of  the  valley,  separating  it  from  the  main  and  tribu- 
tary valleys  of  Elk  Eiver.  This  is  Elk  Bidge,  and  will  be 
noticed  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Basin,  On  the  north 
side,  however,  there  is  no  such  barrier.  Thecrestof  the  water- 
shed separating  the  Duck  Eiver  Valley  from  the  subordinate 
valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Cumberland  is  mostly  a  lime- 
stone ridge,  which  ia  much  broken,  and  presents  hut  very  few 
points  high  enongh  to  he  capped  with  the  stratum  or  formation, 
which  Mr.  Lea  calls  sandstone.  Passing  eastward,  however, 
across  the  Basin,  we  find  in  Coffee  County  the  valleys  of  the 
head-branches  of  Dnck  River,  running  up  between  spurs  of 
the  Highlands.     (§  214.) 

After  thus  speaking  of  the  valley  of  Duck  Eiver  Mr.  Leit 
refers  to  the  "  similar  valleys  or  basins"  of  the  Elk  and  Cum- 
berland rivers,  and  of  their  tributaries,  and  then  adds : 

"It  la  a  singular  feature  of  the  country,  that  these  basins  are  generally 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  river,  and  that  there  is  a  large 
body  of  high  table-land  along  the  Tennessee,  which  is  onlj  interrupted  by 
the  streams  which  drain  those  hasins," 

"  When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  either  side  of  Duck  Kiver,  we  Ind  the  minor 
streams,  at  every  few  miles,  cutting  chasms  in  the  Table-land  from  three  to 
five  hundred  feet  deep,  and  thus  presenting  almost  impassable  gnlfs.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  a  more  broken  country  in  the  world  than  that  aroimd 
about  the  lower  part  of  Duck  Eiver." 

"  Having  crossed  the  Tennessee,  (at  Perryville,)  the  route  is  very  favor- 
able up  the  valley  of  Cypress  Creek,  for  a  distance  of  sevanmiles,  when  it 
begins  to  ran  along  the  sides  of  tho  hills  in  order  to  ascend  more  rapidly 
than  the  natural  rise  of  the  valley.  Bising  about  three  miles,  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  feet  per  mile,  the  road  attains  an  extreme  elevation  of  about  356 
feet  above  high  water  in  Tennessee  Eiver,"  (or  about  180  above  the  sea,) 
"and  passes  the  Buffalo  Eidge  at  a  gap  one  or  two  hundred  feet  below  its 
general  level."  This  makes  the  general  level  from  830  to  930  above 
tide  water. 

"  Having  passed  the  gap  in  the  ridge,  the  road  winds  along  on  a  bench 
of  the  mountain  for  about  three  and  a-half  miles,  descending  at  the  rate  of 

sixty  feet  per  mile." This  part  of  the  road  will  be  very 

expensive,  as  it  leads  across  many  ravines  in  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  re- 
quires high  embankments,  or  bridges,   to  cross  them Still  no 

other  route  has  been  found  across  the  ridge  at  all  competing  with  this  in 
aggregate  advantages. 

"Passing  Buffalo  Biver  without  difficulty,  the  road  runs  on  favorable 
ground  up  Hurricane  Greek,  about  seven  miles  further,  to  the  forl;s  of  the 
creek  at  Tom.  Barber's,  where  the  valley  begins  to  rise  more  rapidly,  but 
IS  Bmooth  and  open. 
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"  Prom  Tom.  Barber's,  the  road  rises  sixty  fret  per  mile,  in  tHe  first  mile, 
and  1-0  feet  per  mile  for  two  miles  further,  when  it  attains  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Buffalo  River  from  those 
which  fall  into  Duck  River,  directly.  This  ridge  has  been  appropriately 
named  by  Coi.  S,  H.  Long,  after  the  lamented  Lewis,  the  renowned  trav- 
eler, who  lies  interred  on  its  summit."  (This  is  a  flat-topped  ridge,  and  its 
summit,  the  elevaticn  of  which  is  at  least  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  point  of  the  top  of  the  Highlands ) 

"Having  attained  the  summit  ot  Lowiis  Ridge  the  road  has  a  very 
favorable  location  for  twenty  four  miles  almg  its  crest,  to  the  head  of  Big 
Bigby  Creek,  where  it  e  mmenoes  its  de'Jcent  with  a,  deep  cut,  and  then 
falls  at  the  rate  of  sixty  feet  per  mile  for  five  milps,  along  a  rough  and 
crooked  ravine,  before  it  attains  the  level  of  the  flat  gnunds  on  the  creek 
below  the  Factory. 

"This  division  invjlvet  more  difficulty  than  any  other  upon  the  whole 
route,  except  that  oicr  Cumberland  Mountain 

221.  The  tables  given  m  connection  with  the  remarks  made, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  foim  a  coirect  idea  of  the  elevation 
of  the  entire  Eim  above  tide  water  The  height  of  its  flat 
Bnrfacc  above  the  Basin,  which  it  encloses,  will  be  spoken  of 
hereafter.  The  general  level  of  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
Eim,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  in  the  counties  of  Dickson,  Rob- 
ertson, Montgomery,  Stewart,  etc.,  the  part,  too,  through  which 
the  Cumberland  Eiver  breaks,  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
part  upon  the  opposite  side  in  Franklin,  Coffee,  and  Warren. 
Taking  the  Eim  and  Basin  together,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  area  dips  (or  the  great  dish  is  tilted)  to  the  northwest. 
Passing  beyond  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  in  North  Alabama, 
the  Highlands  dip  sonthward.  These  dips,  or  waves,  conform 
generally,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  to  the  geological  structure 
of  the  region. 

222.  It  may  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  surface  of  the  Eim,  or  Highlands, 
on  the  eastern  and  southeastern  BJde,  slopes  gently  at  many  points,  east- 
ward, toward  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  so  that  llie  border  ot 
the  division  near  the  Basin  has  the  greater  elevation.  At  numerous  points 
around  the  Basin,  the  high  border  or  margin  of  the  Rim  is  a  dividing 
ridge  between  the  low-bedded  creeks  of  the  former  division,  and  the  high- 
bedded  ones  of  the  latter. 

223.  Climate. — The  features  of  climate  already  given,  for  the 
State  in  general,  apply,  in  the  main,  to  this  large  division. 
Owing  to  higher  elevation,  however,  its  mean  temperature  is  a 
little  less  than  that  of  the  Basin.     For  points  on  the  same  par- 
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allol,  the  difference  between  the  annual  means  is  from  one  to 
two  degrees;  between  the  summer  means,  it  is,  doubtless,  con- 
siderably greater.  Immediately  around  and  outeide  of  the 
Basin,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  circular  interior  border  of  the 
Highlands,  the  difference  in  temperature  ia  quite  noticeable, 
especially  in  summer.  For  this  reason,  in  connection  with  its 
freestone  and  sulphur  springs,  and  its  retired,  open-wooded 
groves,  this  border,  and  in  fact  much  of  the  division,  has  be- 
come noted  tor  its  summer  retreats.     (§  219.) 

224.  We  have  elimatologieal  data  from  two  poinia  of  this 
division,  the  Falls  of  Caney  Pork  and  Glenwood,  (See  table, 
p.  14.)  The  latter  point,  the  residence  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Stewart, 
where  he  made  (and  ia  making)  his  excellent  observations,  is 
located  upon  the  depressed  portion  of  highland  division,  the 
elevation  being  here  but  486  feet  above  the  sea.  This  fact  must 
be  borne  in  mind  should  the  Glenwood  data  be  used  in  estima- 
ting the  temperature,  etc.,  of  the  higher  and  characteristic 
portions  of  the  Highlands. 

225.  The  obaorvationa  made  at  the  Falls  may  be  compared 
with  Mr.  Tavel's  at  Nashville,  since  the  hours  of  observation 
were,  in  both  cases,  about  the  same.  According  to  these  the 
annual  mean  temperature  for  1855  and  1856,  at  Kashville,  is 
58°. 80,  and  that,  at  the  Falls,  for  the  same  years,  (Jan.,  1855 
excepted,)  is  58°.48.  The  former  place  has,  however,  a  higher 
latitude  than  the  latter.  Allowing  for  this,  the  difference  be- 
comes nearly  equal  to  one  degree, 

226.  Between  the  summer  means  of  the  two  places,  and  for 
the  same  years,  the  difference  is  much  greater;  it  is,  without 
correction  for  latitude,  3.33,  the  mean  at  Nashville  being  77.99, 
while  at  the  Falls  it  is  but  74.66.  Eeferring  the  points  to  the 
same  parallel,  it  may  bo  placed  at  four  degrees. 
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V. — TnE  Central  Basin. 

227.  This  uEique  division  occapiea  the  very  centre  of  tlie 
State.  It  is  truly  the  garden  of  Tennessee.  Excepting  great 
alluvial  bottoms,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  region  of 
the  same  extent  anywhere,  possessing  naturally  the  elements 
of  prosperity  and  agricultural  wealth  in  a  greater  degree.  Al- 
though the  fourth  division  in  size,  yet  it  is,  at  this  time,  the 
first  in  population,  wealth,  and  political  influence. 

228.  The  deaorlption  of  the  Basin,  haa  necoasarily  heen,  in  good  part, 
anticipated  in  spealting  of  the  Highland  Rim  encircling  it.  And  here,  it 
may  bo  well  to  remark,  that  the  latter  division  has  been  named  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  it  suatoins  to  the  Basin.  Aside  from  this  relation,  the 
name  would  not  be  appropriate.     {H  25,  208  and  209.) 

229.  Form,  Outlines,  and  ^rea.*— The  Basin  has  approxi- 
mately the  form  of  an  ellipse.  Ite  length,  or  greater  diameter, 
is  about  121  miles,  and  its  average  breadth,  or  shorter  diameter, 
from  55  to  60.  It  lies  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  reaching, 
however,  lengthwise,  in  a  north -north  easterly  and  south-south- 
westerly direction,  nearly  across  the  State,  At  itsextreme  end 
to  the  northeast,  it  has  a  narrow  gateway,  or  outlet,  into  Ki 
tucky,  through  the  contracted  and  ascending  valley  of  the 
Cumberland  Eiver.  To  the  southwest,  it  has  a  similar  outlet 
into  Alabama,  down  the  valley  of  the  Elk.  Besides  these,  the 
Basin  has  but  two  other  outlets— a  very  narrow  one  to  the  west, 
through  the  gorge  of  Duck  River,  (p.  93,)  and  a  more  open  one 
to  the  northwest,  down  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland.f 

230,  As  to  traTeling  and  commercial  intercourae,  these  gateways,  or  out- 
lets, as  fluch,  (eicept,  so  far  as  river  navigation  is  concerned,  and  Ihat  is 
confined  to  the  Cumberland,)  are  of  little  aervioe.  The  valleys  tbatfurniah 
them,  are  bo  narrow  and  broken,  that  none  of  the  railroads,  turnpikes,  or 
other  leading  roads  radiating  from  the  capita!  of  the  State— whose  site  is 
very  suitably  within  the  Basin— pass  through  them.  All  these,  when  they 
reach  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  hounding  the  division,  ascend  at  once,  by 
steep  grades,  k)  the  top  of  theHighlands  or  Rim.  To  get  out  of  the  Basin 
13  the  first  and  most  serious  difficulty  that  the  railroads  running  from  Nash- 

aeen  upon  the  largp  Mop. 
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231.  In  tracing  oat  the  general  outlines,  or  contour,  of  this 
division,  we  may  commence  with  the  "Eidge"  in  Sumner 
County -t  This  so-called  ridge  present*  a  etecp  face  to  the 
southeast,  forming  a  well-marked  portion  of  tlie  northwestern 
Bide  of  the  Basin.  The  general  outline,  or  high  edge  of  the 
Basin  coinciding  with  the  top  of  the  Bidge,  pursues  at  first,  a 
general  northeasterly  course,  then  bending  around  to  the  east, 
it  passes  through  the  southern  part  of  Macon  County,  into 
Jackson.  Here  it  is  cut  by  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  pre- 
senting one  of  the  outlets  mentioned.  (§  229.)  On  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  Cumberland,  it  extends  from  Jackson  County 
in  a  general  southwesterly  direction,  passing  approximately  be- 
tween Smith  and  Putnam;  through  the  western  part  of  De- 
Kalb;  through  Cannon,  cast  of  Woodbury;  on  through  the 
western  parts  of  Coffee  and  Franklin,  to  the  southern  part  of 
Lincoln  south  of  the  Elk.  From  this  region,  without  quite 
reaching  Alabama,  the  outline  runs  westward,  gradually  curv- 
ing around  to  the  northwest  in  Giles  County,  crossing  in  the 
meantime.  Elk  Eiver,  the  narrow  valley  of  which  presents 
another  of  its  outlets.  From  Giles,  it  runs  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection, through  the  western  parts  of  Maury  and  Williamson; 
through  Cheatham,  and  the  western  part  of  Davidson,  to 
the  "Ridge"  in  Sumner.  In  this  last  course,  the  remain- 
ing outlets  of  the  Basin  are  presented  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Buck  and  Cumberland  Rivers. 

232.  The  outlines  of  the  Basin,  in  particular,  are,  at  most 
points,  rough,  being  broken  more  or  less,  by  the  fringing,  or 
finger-like  spurs  which  run  from  the  Highlands  within  its 
general  limits.  These  spurs,  which  are  generally  water-sheds 
between  creeks,  often  retain,  for  several  miles,  the  character- 
istic elevation  of  the  Highlands. 
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233.  The  most  remarkable  spur,  is  that  known  as  "Elk  Ridge."  This  is, 
Jn  fact,  an  almost  unbroken,  though  narrow  arm,  running  entirely  acroea 
from  one  side  of  the  Eim  to  the  other,  and  cutting  off,  ae  a  well-marked 
Euhdivision,  the  southern  end  of  the  Basin,  In  the  main,  it  has  about  the 
elevation  of  the  Highlands,  and  presents,  in  its  eourae,  but  very  few  low 
gaps.  It  is  the  water-shed  between  Duck  and  Ilk  Rivers.  Several  branch- 
es run  out  from  its  southern  side,  separating  the  valleya  of  creeks  in  Giles 
and  Lincoln  Counties. 

234.  Prom  another  point  of  view,  we  may  look  upon  the 
outlines  of  thia  division  as  being  notched  by  the  valleys  open- 
ing into  it.  These  valleys  are  narrow  ramifications,  or  arms  of 
the  Basin.  Most  of  the  smaller  streams  from  the  Highlands, 
falling  into  the  Basin,  present,  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
miles,  before  reaching  the  general  outlines  of  the  latter,  deep 
and  narrow  valleys,  or  gorges.  Passing  np  these  gorges,  we 
find  them  generally  terminated  abruptly  by  water-faUs,  or 
cascades.  Here,  too,' they  terminate  as  ramifications  of  the 
Basin.  Above  the  water-falls,  th  valleys  and  streams  pertain 
to  the  Highlands,  or  Eim.     (§  214.) 

235.  The  outlets  before  spoken  of,  (^229.)  are  ramifications  of  the  Basin - 
but  they  extend  entirely  through  the  Eim.     Next  to  these,  the  narrow  va^ 
ley  of  Caney  Pork  presents  the  longest  and  most  important  arm  of  the 
Basin,  (^  213,)  ending,  as  suoh,  with  the  noted  falls  of  this  stream.     (Note 
p.  86,) 

Duck  River  presents,  in  the  portion  of  its  valley  in  Coffee  County,  a 
tamiflcation  comparatively  short,  which,  at  the  "Old  Stone  Fort,"  near 
Manchester,  bifurcates,  each  fork  terminating  very  soon,  with  a  beautiful 
w&ter-fa,ll. 

The  valley  of  Elk  Elver,  in  Franklin  County,  and  below  Winchester 
presents  a  narrow  arm,  of  considerable  length. 

The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Hacpeth  River,  in  Cheatham  and  Dick- 
son Counties,  is  a  ramifloatioa,  which,  with  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland 
entirely  detaches  a  block  of  the  Kim..  These  are  the  most  important  es- 
amples.     (See  Map.) 

236.  The  following  counties,  wholly,  or  in  part,  lie  within 
the  Basin :  all  of  Wilson,  Rutherford,  and  Marshall ;  nearly  all 
of  Smith,  Davidson,  and  Bedford;  the  greater  parte  of  Sum- 
ner, Williamson,  Maury,  Giles,  and  Lincoln;  large  parts  of 
Jackson,  Cheathain,  and  Cannon ;  and,  finally,  small  parts  of 
Macon,  DeKalb,  Putnam,  and  Coffee. 

The  entire  area  of  the  division,  is  about  5450  square  miles 
■which  is  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  State. 
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237.  Subdivisions;  Surface;  "  Cedar  Glades." — The  Basin  is 
comparatively  simple  in  structure  and  pai'ts.  Tliere  is  but  one 
portion  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  well-defined  subdivision, 
and  that  is  the  southern  end,  cut  off  by  Elk  Eidge,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.     (§  233.) 

Ttia  suhdivision  emliraces  ttat  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Elk  and  ita 
tributaries,  lying  in  Giles  and  Lincoln  Counties.  The  most  important  of 
the  tributaries,  is  Richland  Greet. 

238.  The  remainder  of  the  Basin  might  he  divided  into  four  sections, 
corresponding,  reapectirely,  to  the  valleys  of  Duck  Kiver,  Harpeth,  and  its 
Porks,  Stone's  Kiver,  and  the  Cumberland.  The  ridges,  however,  that 
divide  these,  are,  by  no  means,  well  deflned,  being  at  many  poiata,  low  and 
broken,  and  hardly  existing  as  continuous  ridges. 

239.  Occasionally,  aside  from  the  ridges  and  spurs  that  have 
been  mentioned,  and  within  the  body  of  the  Basin,  isolated 
Deaks,  and  short  ridges,  or  groups  of  these,  are  met  with,  which 
mount  up  to  the  level  of  the  Elm. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  general  surface  of  the  Basin,  is 
moderately  rolling.  Large  and  valuable  tracts  occur,  which 
are  nearly  level,  or  but  gently  undulating.  Excepting  the 
"  cedar  glades,"  to  be  spoken  of,  there  is  very  little  waste  land. 
The  soil,  based  on  impure,  blue  limestone,  is  generally  of  an 
excellent  CLuality,  and,  in  its  native  state,  supported  heavy  for- 
ests, and,  in  many  places,  thick  cauebrakes. 

240.  The  cedar  glades  constitute  a  characteristic  surface- 
feature  of  the  Basin.  These  are  rocky  places,  generally  flat, 
covered  more  or  less,  with  red  cedar,  (Juniperus  Virginiana.) 
They  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  division. 

241.  A  circular  range  of  such  gladra  is  found  in  Kutherforl  County, 
enclosing  a  large  area  of  fine,  brownish-red  lands,  Murfreesboro'  lies  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  center  of  this  area. 

In  Wilson  County,  and  along  Duck  River,  in  Bedford,  Marshall,  and 
Maury  Counties,  are  many  glades,  covering  lai^e  tra«ts. 

The  codar  timber  of  the  glades  is,  or  has  been,  of  excellent  quality.  A 
vast  amount  of  it  has  been  cut  for  building  purposes,  cross-ties,  fence  rails, 
fire-wood,  etc.    Much  of  it  has  been  carried  out  of  tbe  State.     (J  262.) 

242.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Basin  was  once  the  bed 
of  a  lake.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  such  an  opinion, 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  well,  as  we  pass,  to  regard  the  division 
from  this  point  of  view,  as  thereby  our  conception  of  it  as  a 
basin  may  be  made  clearer. 
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If  the  outlets  mentioned,  through  which  the  Cumberland, 
Duck,  and  Elk  Bivers  escape,  (§  229,)  were  closed,  by  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  valleys,  to  the  level  of  the  highest  pointa  of  the 
adjacent  highlands,  the  back-waters  of  these  rivers  would  ac- 
cumulate, and  finally,  nearly  fill  the  Basin,  rising  until  high 
enough  to  run  over  the  lowest  part  of  the  Elm. 

There  would  thus  be  formed  a  largo  fresh-water  lake,  having 
the  onthnee,  (§231,)  form,  and  dimensions  (§229)  of  this  di- 
vision. 

243.  The  ahorea  on  opposite  sides  of  this  lake,  would  not  differ  yerj  much 
in  height— not  mote,  generally,  than  from  100  to  200  feet.  On  the  north- 
western aide,  they  would  be  lowest,  being,  however  nearly  or  qu't  900 
feet  above  the  sea.     Here  the  watera  would  first      n    vo 

The  mat^in  of  the  lake,  all  around,  to  a  gre  t  1    a     ite  t    w  uld 

be  fiinged  by  low  headlands,  and  notched  by  na  w  nlet  (  ?  2S  and 
234.)  In  ita  southern  part,  a  gronp  of  narrow,  and  1  n  slands  would  be 
seen.  One  line  of  theae,  arranged  end  to  end,  (Elk  R  d  e  ji  $8  )  wou|p 
extend  from  ahore  to  shore,  and  partially  cut  ff  tl  xt  me  the  n 
end   of  the  lake.      lalands,   too,   would  bo  seen  at  d  ff      nt   j.  all 

around  its  margin.  One  of  considerable  size,  o  p  h  p  a  g  ouj  w  Id 
appear  in  Cheatham  County,  correaponding  to  th  Ha  p  1  i  11  1  tween 
Harpethand  the  Cumberland.  (^235.)  And  hero  and  there.w  Ihin  thubody 
(rf  the  lake,  sparcely  acattered  over  Ita  surface,  amall  iaolated  islanda,  or 
groups  of  islands,  would  be  met  with.     (^  239.) 

The  water  of  the  lake,  would  be  deep  in  its  northwestern  part,  especially 
over  the  bed  of  the  Cumberland,  and  shallow  in  its  eastern  and  southeas- 
tern parts.  This  would  result  from  the  tilting  of  the  Basin  and  its  Eim 
to  the  northwest,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  {^  '221.]  At  apoiot  over  Naah- 
yille,  measured  down  to  the  track  on  the  Railroad  Bridge,  the  depth  would 
be  abent  460  feet. 

244.  Judge  Haywood,  the  author  of  a  work  already  cited,* 
imperfectly  recognized,  the  baein-like  character  of  the  part  of 
Tennessee  we  are  considering.  He  makes  very  properly,  the 
"highlands,  or  ridges,"  west  of  Columbia,  Franklin,  and  Nash 
ville,  and  north  of  the  Cumberland,  in  Sumner  and  Macon,  the 

I  and  northwestern  limits  of  the  basin-like  area.     On 
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the  other  hand,  however,  he  appears  to  regard  the  "  Cumher- 
land  Moantaina,"  as  the  eastern  and  southeastern  side.  The 
area,  thna  included,  with  a  portion  of  Northern  Alabama,  ia 
also,  according  to  his  view,  divided  into  two  subordinate  basins 
by  Duck  River  Bidge,  to  which  ridge,  he  gives  undue  impor- 
tance. 

245.  Our  author,  it  will  be  seen,  is  wrong,  in  placing  the 
greatly  more  elevated  Cumberland  Table-land,  ("Mountains") 
in  opposition  to  the  western  highlands  mentioned.  The  latter 
have  their  opposite  and  corresponding  equivalents  in  the  high- 
lands running  through  DeKalb,  Cannon,  Coffee,  etc.,  the  Baein 
proper,  lying  between.     (§§  208  and  231.) 

The  basin-like  area  has,  therefore,  by  no  moans,  the  extent 
he  would  give  it;  and  the  subordinate  basins,  as  he  points  them 
out,  do  not  exist.  The  western  escarpment  of  the  Cumberland 
Table-land,  excepting  a  few  outliers,  of  which  the  Short  Moun- 
tains (I  191)  are  the  moat  conepienous,  has  nothing  equally 
elevated,  to  face  it,  until  wo  get  far  beyond  the  MissisBippi 
River. 

246.  The  following  extracts  will  serve  to  indicate  the  views 
advanced  by  Judge  Haywood : 

"On  the  eastern  side  side  of  tie  rich  lands  of  "West  [Middle]  Tennessee, 
are  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  running  northeast  and  southwest.  On  the 
western  side  of  them  are  other  parallel  highlands,  or  ridges,  at  the  diatanoe 
of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  fromthe  Cumberland  Mountains.  The 
traveler  crosses  the  western  ridge  at  Paradice's,  going  from  NashTille  to 
Clarksville;  and  at  Eobertson's,  ten  or  twelve  miles  south  of  the  former, 
in  going  from  Nashville  to  Charlotte. 

"In  a  northwardly  direction,  the  ridge  traverses  the  counties  of  Eobert- 
Bon,  Sumner  and  Smith;  and,  approaching  the  Cumberland  Kiver,  crosses 
the  Kentucky  line,  ....  and  probably  afterwards  joins  some  Bpur 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

"  Towards  the  south,  it  extends  to  the  Duck  Kivar  Eidge,  which  lies  in 
the  southern  part  of  Dickson  County!  '^"^  ^I'o  in  the  southern  part  of 
"Williamson,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Kulherford,  and  through  a  part 
of  Warren;  and  terminates  west  of  Collin's  Biier,  near  to  a  spur  on  the 
east  side,  which  connects  with  the  main  mountain  nearly  west  from  Pike- 

"The  country  between  the  highlands  and  transverse  ridges,  of  which 
there  are  others  more  to  the  south,  ....  as  far  as  the  Muscle  Shoals,  are 
the  rich  lands  of  West  [Middle]  Tennessee ;  the  surface  of  which  is  every- 
where covered  with  great  numbers  of  limestone  rocks 
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That  billows  once  rolled  over  this  large  plain,  is  too  eTident  toadmit  of 

"The  western  ridge,  before  described,  it  is  probable,  was  opposed,  for 
EoiQB  time  after  the  recession  of  tile  waters  below,  to  the  passage  of  the 
Cumberland  River  and  its  tributaries,  which  were  probably  elongated  after 
the  waters  withdrew.  This  opposition  probably  continued  till  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  made  by  the  supplies  of  the  Cumberland,  rose  high  enough  to 
find  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridge,  and  proceeded  through  that  passage, 
continually  widening,  and  sinking  deeper,  as  the  waters  rushed  over  it, 
and  carried  off  the  constiluent  partioles  of  the  ridge,  from  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  opening.  The  level  of  the  water  in  the  lake  lowered  in  pro- 
portion, till  coming  to  the  falls,  as  we  now  see  them,  near  the  mouth  of  Big 
Harpeth  and  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whole  lake  was  finally  carried  off  ...  . 

"Similar  remarks  to  those  above  made,  apply  to  the  grtat  lake,  once  formed 
between  the  Duck  Eiver  Ridge,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Cumberland 
Mountain  on  the  other;  extending  as  far  as  the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  con- 
nected by  a  transverse  ridge,  which  served  to  dam  up  the  waters,  till  a 
passage  was  made  by  the  workings  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  whole  lake 
was  carried  off." 

247.  Elevation  above  the  sea ;  Depth. — For  reasons  that  have 
been  stated,  (§  220,)  the  elevations  of  characteristic  points 
within  the  Basia,  have  already  been  given.f 

The  margin  of  the  Rim  around  the  Basin — that  is  to  say,  the 
high  edge  of  the  Baein — has,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
part  to  the  northwest,  a  general  elevation  of  more  than  1000 
feet;  and  the  average  of  the  part  excepted,  is  but  little  less 
than  900.     (§§  221  and  222.) 

248.  From  the  margin,  the  steep  slopes  fall  at  once  from  250 
to  350  feet.  (§  230.)  At  ao-me'  points,  however,  especially  in 
Cannon  and  DeKalb  Conntios,  the  descent  isgreater.  At  Snow's 
Hill,  the  point  where  the  Lebanon  and  Sparta  Tarn  pike  leaves 
the  Basin  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  Elm,  or  Highlands, 
the  fall  is  very  nearly  500  feet.  The  average  depth  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Basin  below  its  margin,  is,  perhaps,  between  300 
and  400  feet.  The  greatest  depression  ia  along  the  bed  of  the 
Cumberland.     (§243.) 

•  These  "billows"  were  those  of  OieMuffe.  BS  our  author  would  have  it.  It  was  his 
opinion,  that  the  whole  continent  was  flooded,  al  the  time  of  the  Noaohian  doluge,  by 
a  rush  of  waters  from  the  South,  ond  that  afterwards  these  waters  receded.  "  Thej 
carried  with  them  to  the  northern  region?,  the  equatorial  and  tropioal  plants,  animals, 
weeds  and  trees,  depoaiting  them  as  fer  as  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  where 
thoir  ramaina  are  now  every  day  found." 

fSee  the  fables  on  pages  S7  to  92  ineiuaiye.    The  Jit^icadistinguiali  the  points  within 
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249.  Climate. — The  climatologiaal  data,  obtained  at  Nash- 
ville  and  Lebanon,  tbat  have  been  given  in  the  first  chapter, 
aad  the  remarks  founded  thereon,  apply,  especially,' to  this  di- 
vision, aa  these  places  are  within  its  limits.  To  those  data  and 
remarks  the  reader  is  referred, 

I  will  add,  however,  that  the  summer  of  the  Central  Easin — 
the  mean  temperature  of  which  may  be  placed  at  76°. 5,  or  77°, 
(p.  15,)  for  the  middle  part,  but  ranging  from  about  75°.5  to 
77°, 5,  in  passing  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  portions — 
is  the  same  aa  that  of  Northern  G-corgia,  and  middle  part  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  other  seasons,  however,  are  colder,  than  in  the  regions 
mentioned.  A  good  portion  of  the  Basin,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, is  included  in  the  cotton  region. 


VI.— The   "Western   Valley   op  the  Tennessee  River,  or 
THE  Western  Valley. 

250.  General  Character.— Tha  Tennessee  River,  in  its  reflex 
course  northward,  from  Alabama  to  Kentucky,  flows  through  a 
comparatively  narrow  valley,  remarkable  for  its  broken  and 
varied  surface. 

This  area  has,  at  many  points,  both  in  its  main  part  and  in 
its  minor  tributary  valleys,  tracts  of  excellent,  alluvial,  and 
valuable  limestone  land.  Numerous  landings,  or  shipping- 
points,  are  found  within  it  along  the  river,  which  command,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  trade,  not  only  of  the  valley,  but  of  several 
adjacent  counties.  Among  many  articles  of  export  that  might 
be  mentioned,  a  special  ono  is  pig-iron,  the  product  of  numer- 
ous furnaces,  some  of  which  are  within  its  limits. 

251.  The  valley  has,  therefore,  considerable  agricultural  and 
commercial  importance.  Nevertheless,  in  general,  its  bottoms 
are  mostly  narrow,  and  its  surface  rocky,  abounding  in  "giades," 
and  gravelly  knobs  and  ridges.  It  has  a  much  more  limited 
agricultural  value  than  we  would  look  for  in  the  valley  of  so 
large  and  beautiful  a  stream  as  the  Tennessee. 

In  some  of  its  geological  features,  aswe  will  see  hereafter,  it 
is  both  unique  and  interesting. 

252.  Geographical   Relations  'and   Limits;   Area. — This  di- 
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vision  separates  the  flat  Highlands,  or  the  weatorn  side  of  the 
Eim  of  Middle  Tennoagee  from  tho  elevated  plain,  or  alopo,  of 
"West  Tenneasee,  next  to  be  described.  (Page  11.)  The  high- 
lands, on  both  eidea  of  the  valley,  are  fringed  by  numerous 
spurs,  many  of  which,  run  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
river,  and  somo  of  them  qnite  to  it. 

253.  Between  these  spurs,  the  main  valley  sends  out  nu- 
merous ramifications — the  narrow  valleys  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tennessee — many  of  which  run  back  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles,  and  a  few  twenty,  or  twenty-five,  before  they  terminate. 
Near  their  heads,  many  of  them,  those  especially  on  the  east- 
ern side,  branch  oif  in  closely  hemmed  gorges,  which  often 
terminate  in  cascades.  In  this,  as  well  aa  in  other  respects, 
they  are  like  the  ramifications  of  the  Central  Baaiu.  (§234.) 
The  cascades,  however,  are,  in  general,  by  no  means  as  promi- 
nent and  interesting  as  those  of  the  division  referred  to. 

254.  The  creek-valleya  of  Hardin  and  Wayne  Counties— for  example 
those  of  Indian  and  Hardin's  Creelsa — are  among  the  longest  ramiflcationa. 
These  valleys  are  serpentine  and  narrow,  averaging,  perhaps,  not  more 
tfian  a  mile  in  width,  hut  at  many  points,  very  fertile.  The  land  within 
them  is  generally  occupied,  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  The  spurs 
separating  them  are  high,  flat-topped  arms  of  the  Highlands.  Such,  m 
fact,  are  moat  of  the  spurs  running  into  the  Western  Talley,  especially  on 
its  eastern  side. 

255.  Buftiilo  River  presents,  io  Wayne  and  Perry  Counties,  a  valley 
much  like  those  juat  mentioned.  This,  with  the  lower  part  ot  the  valley 
at  Duck  Riyer,  may  be  regarded  as  a  ramificatmn  of  Ihih  diMsun,  or  per- 
haps, better  alone,  as  a  deep  cut  within  the  limits  of  the  Hi,;hUnd  Kim. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Tennessee  Kiver  by  a  loug,  well  dcflued  arm  of 
the  Highlands.     (See  Map.) 

256.  The  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  is  a  ramifl-Cation  of  some  importance. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  refer  the  part  northeast  of  Carroll  County  only  to 
this  division. 

257.  The  Western  Valley,  as  understood  here,  does  not  in- 
clude the  entire  area  drained  by  all  the  tributaries  of  the 
Tennessee,  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Its  general  limits  are  the 
lines  along  which  the  highlands,  on  both  sides,  for  the  most 
part,  break  away.  As  thus  limited,  it  has  perhaps,  an  average 
width  of  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  miles.  Its  area  may  be 
placed  approximately,  at  1,200  square  miles — a  small  portion  of 
the  Slate. 
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The  following  parts  of  counties  are  included  in  the  valley 
proper:  the  middle  part  of  Hardin,  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Wayne,  the  western  parts  of  Perry,  Humphreys,  and  Stewart, 
and,  finally,  the  eastern  parts  of  Decatur,  Benton,  and  Henry. 

258.  Elevation  above  Tide-water;  Slope  and  Depth. — The 
high-water  level  of  the  Tennessee,  may  be  taken  as  the  bottom 
of  this  valley.  This,  at  Hamburg,  (page  91,)  is  392  feet  above 
the  sea,  and,  at  the  point  where  the  Nashville  and  Northwes- 
tern Railroad  crosses  the  river,  it  is  357.     (Pago  92,) 

The  difference  between  these  elevations — thirty-five  feet — 
indicates  the  rate  at  which  the  valley  slopes.  According  to 
this,  it  is  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  a  foot  (0.38)  per  mile, 
by  the  river.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  slope  is  towards  the 
north,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
Mississippi  River  descends. 

259.  The  depth  of  the  valley,  below  the  highlands  that  bound 
it  on  the  east,  may  he  taken  in  general,  at  about  500  feet.  It 
ranges,  however,  from  400  to  600,  The  general  depth,  regarded 
from  the  highlands,  on  the  west,  is  less.  "What  it  is,  I  am  not 
able,  for  want  of  proper  data,  to  state,  with  confidence.  It 
cannot  be,  however,  very  far  from  350,  or  400  feet.  At  some 
points,  these  highlands  are  bold  and  high,  and  nearly  equal  ia 
elevation,  apparently,  to  those  on  the  western  side.     (§  3.) 

The  elevations  of  certain  points,  that  properly  pertain  to  this 
valley  and  its  ramifications,  have  already  been  given.*  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  level  of  low-water  in  the  Tennessee,  is 
about  forty  feet  below  that  of  high-water.  At  ite  highest  stages, 
the  river  overflows  large  areas  of  its  bottoms. 

260.  "Glades;"  Artesian  Wells.— T\iq  glades  ot  the  Western 
Talley,  like  the  "  Cedar  Glades  "  of  the  Central  Basin,  (§  240,) 
constitute  a  characteristic  feature.  These  are  gravelly,  and 
marly  places,  mostly  naked,  but  presenting  here  and  there 
patches  of  bushes,  or  shrubby  cedars.  They  are  sometimes 
several  acres  in  extent,  and  occur  usually  upon  hill-sides,  but 
often  entirely  cover  isolated  and  low  knobs.  The  counties  of 
Decatur,  Perry,  Hardin  and  Wayne,  abound  in  them.  They 
may  be  found,  also,  in  the  other  counties  of  the  valley. 

261.  These  glades  result  from  the  disintegration  of  gray,  and 

•Seethe  tables  on  pages  91  and  B2.    The  points  referred  to  are  indicated  thna  f). 
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sometimes  reddish  marly  limestones,  which  contain,  occasion- 
ally, interstratified,  thin  eherty  layers.  Their  surfaces  are  made 
up  of  the  debris  from  these  rocks,  and  consist  of  marly  mat- 
ter, mixed  with  angalar,  calcareous,  and  flinty  gravel.  It  is 
common  for  those  upon  hill-sides  to  present,  at  intervals,  ledges 
of  rock,  forming  two  or  three  successive,  more  or  less  perfect, 
terraces.  Fossil  shells,  crinoids,  corals,  and  sponges,  from  the 
limestones,  are  found  in  comparative  abundance,  mixed  with 
the  debris,  and  have  made  this  region  of  giados  classic  ground 
to  palEeontologists.  Thousands  of  these  fossils,  have  been  col- 
lected by  our  foreign  scientific  friends,  and  carried  to  Europe, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  numbers  that  have  found  their  way  into 
the  cabinets  of  American  Geologists,  outside  of  Tennessee. 
Dr.  G-.  Troost,  my  venerable  predecessor,  delighted  in  roaming 
over  these  glades,  collecting,  and  studying  its  fossil  treasures. 

262.  The  glades  under  consideration,  differ  from  those  of  the 
Central  Basin  in  being,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  trees, 
and  in  the  marly  character  of  the  debris  forming  them.  The 
glades  of  the  Basin,  are  remarkable  for  the  fine,  large  cedar 
trees,  that  grow  in  the  erovices  of  the  rocks.  Their  surfaces, 
too,  are  made  up  of  hard,  thin-bedded  (sometimes  thick-bed- 
ded) limestones,  more  or  less  broken  into  blocks,  or  course 
gravel,  often  mixed  with  soil,  but  with  no  marl. 

263.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  here,  a  third  class  of  glades, 
belonging  in  common,  to  this  and  the  succeeding  division. 
These  are  found  in  Hardin,  McNairy,  and  Henderson  Coun- 
ties, and  are  known  as  the  "bold  hills,"  or  "bald  places." 
They  have  long  attracted  attention,  mostly  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  oyster-like  shells,  that  are  found  strewed  over 
their  surfaces.  Like  the  marly  limestone  glades,  they  are  often 
destitttteof  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  thickets. 

264.  These  glades  are  not  associated  with  any  solid  rocks, 
but  result  from  the  weathering  of  a  peculiar  formation,  called 
■'green  sand,"  and  by  some  "marl"  that  will  be  described  hero- 
after.  A  meagre  growth  of  grass,  sometimes  covers  them. 
Where  not  relieved  by  this,  they  have  a  grayish,  or  ashen  as- 
pect. 

The  shells  are  always  conspicuous,  and  many  of  them  very 
large,  and  heavy,  weighing  sometimes,  three  or  four  pounds. 
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They  all  belong  to  extinct  species.  At  some  points,  thoy  have 
been  collected  by  cart-loads,  and  burned  into  lime,  a  good 
quality  of  which  they  fnrniah. 

Haywood,  in  his  History,  (§244,)  did  not  fail  to  notice  these  sli ells.  Ha 
Bays;  "  The  country  on  the  aouth  side  of  the  Tennessee,  near  whore  that 
river  crosses  the  southern  boundary  line  of  this  State,  and  for  many  miles 
to  the  norihwest  and  south,  is  quite  uneven,  and  eshihits  the  appearance 
of  the  ocean  when  agitated  by  a  storm.  To  the  south,  in  many  places, 
are  to  be  found  immense  banks  of  oyster-shells,  some  of  which  are  petri- 
fied. And  in  many  places,  oyster-shells  are  to  be  found  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth.     These  shells  are  much  larger  than  any  live  oyster  now  to  be 

Upon  another  page,  under  the  head  of  Mariae  Apearancei  on  ike  Surfaee, 
he  adds:  "Between  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  is  a  ridge  of  oya- 
ter-she!ls,  running  in  a  northwardly  and  southwardly  direction,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  northwardly  as  the  head- waters  of  the  Forked  Deer  Eiver, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee  How  much  further  north  the  bfTnk  eitends,  at  present, 

is  unknown  to  the  writer.  The  ridge,  or  bank,  is  above  the  bend  of  the 
rivers  which  run  into  the  Tennessee,  on  the  one  aide,  and  into  the  MissiB- 
aippi,  on  the  other." 

265.  Tho  Artesian  wells  of  this  disviaion,  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. And,  first,  two  sucb  wells  exisc  west  of  the  Tennessee, 
but  near  enough  to  be  overflowed  by  the  back-water  of  tbe 
river,  when  at  its  highest  stage.  One  of  these  is  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Hardin  County,  half-a-milo  north  of  White  Oak 
Eiver,  and  about  a  mile  and-a-half  west  of  the  Tennessee. 
Tho  other  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  tbe  bottom 
of  tho  Big  Sandy,  and  nine  or  ten  miles  from  its  mouth. 

266,  These  wells  were  originally  bored  for  salt-water.  Both  run  down 
several  hundred  feet,  but  to  what  esaot  distance,  I  am  not  informed.  From 
both  of  these  borings,  large  streams  of  tulphur-vmter  now  flow  out  with 
considerable  force.  The  amount  of  water  discharged  from  the  Big  Sandy 
well,  is  greater  than  that  from  the  other.  The  water  of  both  is  used,  to 
some  extent,  by  invalids 

2SJ.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  numerous  springs  in  this  valley,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wells  mentioned,  turnish  sulphur-water.  A  ftw  have  had 
improvements  attached  to  them  and  they  have  become  the  sites  of  pleas- 
ant watering-places,  or  summer  rttraata  Such  are  the  "Hardin  County 
Springs,"  iwo  distinct,  but  neighboring  ebtabliihments,  situated  near  th« 
Tennessee  River,  on  its  western  side,  and  but  little  north  of  the  Mississippi 
line.  The  more  northern  ia  known  aa  the  "White  Sulphury"  the  other  as 
the  "Rod  Sulphur." 
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268.  "  Bath  Springs,"  in  the  sontfiern  part  of  Decatur,  is  anotlier  point 
weJl  known  for  ilB  sulphur- water.  This  place  is  about  seven  miles  north- 
Wast  of  CiiflflD,  on  tlie  road  leading  to  Lexington  and  Jackson. 

269.  In  the  second  place,  we  have,  in  this  division,  or  rather 
in  a  region  common  to  this  and  the  succeeding  division,  many 
artesian  wells,  different  in  character  from  those  mentioned. 
These  are  met  with  in  McNairy,  Henderson,  and  Hardin 
Counties.  Wells  of  the  same  kind  occur,  too,  south  of  the 
Tennessee  line,  in  Mississippi.  Thoy  have  heen  hored  through 
the  formation  ("green  sand"  that  forms  upon  its  out-cropping 
surface,  the  "bald  hills  "  of  which  I  have  spoken,  §§  263,  and 
264,)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  good  water,  for  domestic  use. 
The  depth  of  these  wells,  in  Tennessee,  varies  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  water  rises  in  them  to  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  top,  rarely  running  over.  For  this  reason, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  semi -artesian. 

270.  Ordinary  wells,  sunt  in  the  green-sand,  furnish,  at  many  points,  an 
impure  water,  too  disagreeable  to  beuaod.  By  boring,  however,  entirely 
through  this  formation,  water  of  good  quality  is  obtained.  In  boring,  a 
large  auger,  with  a  blade,  or  bit,  fl.vo  or  sir  inches  in  diameter,  is  driven 
down  through  fhe  mass  until,  finally,  perforating  a  hard,  gritty  layer  at  the 
base  of  the  latter,  it  reaches  suddenly  a  bed  of  white,  or  gray  quick-sand. 
Ab  soon  BB  this  is  done,  the  water  rises.  The  perforation  thus  made,  ex- 
cepting a  few  feet  at  the  top,  needs  no  protection,  the  green-sand  being 
oompact  enough  to  furnish  a  permanent  wall. 

The  construction  of  buckets  used  in  these  wells,  is  peculiar.  They  are,  in 
fact,  mere  tubes,  made  of  tin,  or  wood,  adapted  to  tho  bore  of  the  well,  Le- 
ing  often  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  but  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 
The  closed  end,  or  bottom,  is  provided  with  a  valve,  which  opens  upward, 
and  admits  the  water  freely  as  the  bucket  sinks,  but  closes,  and  retains  it 
ae  the  latter  rises. 

The  success  attending  the  boring  of  these  wells,  has,  at  some  points  in 
the  green-sand  regions,  nearly,  or  quite  doubled  the  price  of  land. 

The  general  method  of  boring  is  much  like  that  spoken  of  and  illustra- 
ted in  "  Wailes'  Agriculture  and  Geology  of  Mississippi,""  page  265. 

271.  Climate. — No  climatological  observations,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  have  been  made  within  this  division.  Owing  to 
its  less  elevation,  it  is,  doubtless,  to  a  small  extent,  warmer. 
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especially  in  summer,  than  the  Central  Baein.  In  the  main, 
however,  ita  features  of  climate  must  be  much  like  those  of  the 
division  just  mentioned. 

VII. — The  Plateau,  or  Slope,  op  West  Tennessee. 

272.  This  division,  including  all  the  uplands  in  "West  Ten- 
nessee, is  one  of  the  leading  natural  divisions  of  the  State.  In 
many  of  its  physical  features  it  is  very  different  from  the  divi- 
sions we  have  considered.  Here  very  few,  or  no  regular  strata 
of  hard  rocks,  that  is  to  say,  of  limestone,  slate  and  sandstone,* 
like  those  we  have  in  Middle  Tennessee,  are  to  be  found. 
These  disappear  within  the  valley  we  have  just  left,  and  mostly 
in  a  great  beveled  slope  facing  the  west.  In  their  places,  we  find 
principally,  great  beds  of  sande  associated,  more  or  less,  with 
clays  and  loams.     (§  207.) 

273.  The  latter  lieds,  along  their  eastern  margin,  abut  againat  the  hard 
roelia,  or  rather,  like  these,  preaont  a  beveled  slope — the  counterpart  of  the 
one  mentioned — that  faces  the  east,  and  overlaps  the  former  along  its  lower 
edge.  It  ia  between  these  slopes  that  the  Western  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
Elver,  for  the  most  part,  lies. 

274.  The  special  geological  character  of  this  division  gives 
to  it  a  surface  and  an  agricultural  aspect  very  different  from 
what  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  State.  In  entering  it  from  the 
east,  the  traveler  finds  himself  at  once  in  a  new  country.  The 
soil,  at  many  points,  is  excellent;  at  others,  thin  and  unpro- 
ductive; generally  it  is  mellow  and  good,  susceptible  either  of 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  or,  in  the  hands  of  a  careless 
farmer,  on  account  of  its  very  mellowness,  of  being  soon  made 
waste  and  worthless. 

The  entire  area  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  plain  or  plateau, 
veined  with  peculiar  river  valleys,  and  sloping  to  the  west.  It 
might,  in  a  more  general  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  greater  plateau  lying  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Northern  Mississippi;  between  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
Biver  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  on 
the  other. 

*  There  are  a  few  layers  of  limestone  and  aandatone  occurring  with  the  aands  and 
dajs  of  this  divlBJon,  but  they  are  of  very  Jimitod  eitent,  and  haie  only  a  local  inter- 
est.   In  a  general  view,  they  are  of  no  eonsequencB.    They  will  b9  apeeifllly  noticed 
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275.  Limits ;  the  Eastern  "Midge"  and  the  Mississippi 
Bluff. — To  speak  more  in  detail,  the  plateau  or  slope,  under 
consideration,  includes  and  comnienees  with  the  fringed  edge 
of  the  highlands  overlooking  and  limiting  on  the  west,  the 
valley  last  described.  (§  252.)  Thence,  more  or  less  furrowed 
with  river  valleys,  it  extends  to  the  west  for  an  average  dis- 
tance of  aboat  84  miles,  when  it  abruptly  terminates,  falling 
off  in  tbelong  and  steep  escarpment  or  line  of  "  bluffs,"  that 
overlook  the  great  alluvial  low  plain,  or  the  "  bottoms"  of  the 
Mississippi. 

276.  The  eastern  limit  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  ridge 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Tcnnoeseo  Eivor  from  those  flowing 
into  the  Mississippi.  This  ridge  is  the  line  along  which  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plateau  begins  to  break  up  into  fringing 
epurs.  Running  through  the  counties  of  Henry,  Carroll,  Hen- 
derson, and  the  eastern  part  of  McNairy,  it  lies  comparatively 
close,  and  parallel  to  the  Tennessee,  and  thus  throws  the  great 
body  of  the  uplands  in  West  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  side 
of  the  water-shed.  It  is,  therefore,  nearly  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  plateau.  The  division,  however,  extends  eastward  be- 
yond this  line,  including  the  broken  highlands,  until  the  latter, 
for  the  most  part,  sink  away  and  give  place  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Tennessee.  The  name  slope  or  Mississippi  slope,  as  well  as 
plateau,  may  be  given  properly  to  this  division,  since  the  pre- 
eminently greater  part  forms  a  plain  inclined  toward  the  Mis- 
si  seippi. 

277.  The  highlands  that  constitute  the  ridge  just  mentioned, 
and  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plateau,  are,  at  many  points, 
high  and  rough.  They  have  already  been  spoken  of  with  refer- 
ence to  their  height,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  general  plain 
to  which  the  surface  of  the  State,  as  a  whole,  has  been  referred. 
(§  3.)  Their  elevation  above  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  been 
estimated,  in  general,  at  from  350  to  400  feet,  at  some  points 
being  apparently  considerably  higher.     (§  259.) 

278.  In  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  McNairy  County, 
and  through  Henderson,  the  ridges  are  high  and  bold,  present- 
ing many  wild  and  picturesque  regions.  In  the  southern  part 
of  McNairy,  along  the  line  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Tennes- 
see from  those  flowing  to  the  west,  the  ridges  are  more  broken. 
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"What  Judge  Haywood  thought  of  this  region — it  being  in- 
cluded in  the  "  country"  of  which  he  speaks — may  be  seen  in 
the  quotation  made  on  a  previous  page.     (§  264.) 

279.  The  western  escarpment  of  the  plateau,  or  the  line  of 
"  bluffa"  in  which  it  terminates,  deserves  especial  notice.  This 
constitutes  a  striking  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  The  escarpment,  like  the  plateau,  is  cut  by 
the  river  valleys  into  sections,  but  the  sections  run  lengthwise 
nearly  in  the  same  line,  and  for  present  purpoaea,  may  be  re- 
garded as  eontinuoua.  The  whole  line  may  he  called  the  Mis- 
sissippi Bluff.  From  its  base  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi 
estend  to  Che  west,  while  from  its  summit,  the  flat  uplands  ex- 
tend eastward.  Its  steep  face  is  greatly  in  contrast  witli  tha 
bottoms,  one  of  the  principal  circumstances  that  give  it  in- 
terest. 

280.  Coming  out  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  Bluff  runs  in 
a  nearly  direct  course  from  Memphis  through  Tenneasee,  to  and 
beyond  Hickman,  in  Kentucky. 

Within  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  the  Mississippi  River  now 
washes  its  base  at  four  different  points ;  one  of  which-,  however, 
in  low  water,  is  deserted  and  left  inland.  The  highlands  at 
these  points,  being  conspicuous  objecto  from  the  river,  and  re- 
lieving the  continued  sameness  of  its  low  banks,  are  familiar 
landmarks  to  boatmen,  and  have  been  called  by  them  the 
"Chickasaw  Bluffs."  The  first  is  at  Fulton;  the  second,  at 
Eandolph  ;  the  third — no  longer  seen  from  the  navigable  chan- 
nels— at  "  Old  Eiver,"  in  the  lower  part  of  Tipton;  the  fourth, 
and  last,  is  at  Memphis — and  hence  the  appropriate  appellation 
of  the  "  Bluff  City." 

281.  The  Bluff  riaea,  at  different  points,  from  50  to  180  feet 
above  the  bottoms,  The  average  elevation  is  perhaps  about 
130  feet.  Some  of  the  highest  points  command  extensive 
views  of  the  wild,  heavily  timbered  plains  below.  A  view  of 
this  kind  (the  forests  not  concealing  the  Mississippi)  is  most 
beautiful.  The  writer  has  gazed  upon  this  wild  flat  world,  and 
its  rolling,  moving  sea,  with  wonder  and  delight. 

282.  The  view  from  the  Bluff  at  Randolph,  looking  down  tho  river,  it 
among  the  test.  It  la  not  as  wild  as  some,  lauoh  of  the  bottom  within 
eight  being  in  cultivation.     The  preaentfttion  of  the  face  of  the  Bluff  and 
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Of  the  river  is,  however,  very  flue.  The  portion  of  the  Eluff  at  Memphis, 
as  seen  from  the  rivor,  e'ipecially  when  low,  is  bold  and  interesting,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  that  at  Randolph,  where  the  height  of  the  Bluff  is  greatfir. 

283.  Prom  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky,  down  at  least  half-way 
through  Tennessee,  the  Bluff  and  the  western  margin  of  the  plateau  has 
been  much  cracked  or  fissured,  by  the  well  known  earthquakes  of  1811-12. 
At  many  points  in  Obion  and  Dyer  counties,  the  Eluff  has  been  greatly 
shattered.  The  traveler,  m  passing  along  its  summit,  frequently  meets 
with  "earth-cracks,"  or  groups  nf  these  often  several  hundred  yards  long, 
and  occasionally,  traceable  for  half-a-mile  or  even  a  mile.  The  cracks  or 
fissures,  vary  in  width  fr,m  two  or  three  to  twenty  feet.'  Many  of  them 
or.ginally  wera  deep,  but  are  now  more  or  leas  filled  up,  and,  in  some  cases, 
look  l.ke  artificial  canal  beds,  with  a  depth  varying  from  thrca  to  fifteen 
feet.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  earth  has  sunk  between  two 
parallel  fissures.  Sunken  belts  of  this  kind,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  are  some- 
timea  seen.  The  fissures  often  occur  in  complicated  groups,  the  individual 
members  of  each  group  extending  in  the  same  general  direction,  and  in 
any  given  cross  section,  from  two  or  three  to  fifty  and  more  feet  apart,  but 
whenfollowed  out,  separating  In  branches,  and  curiously  interlocking  with 
each  other.  The  belts  of  earth  between  the  fissures  are  often  inclined  at 
considerable  and  various  angles  to  the  general  surface. 

At  many  points  within  the  region  that  has  been  thus  disturbed,  sand, 
fine  gravel,  and  fragments  of  lignite  ("coal")  wore  "blown  up"  through 
the  fissures,  and  are  now  found  in  little  ridges  or  hillocks.  The  fine  white 
sand  of  these  hillocks  U  now  sought  for,  at  some  points,  for  huilding 
purposes. 

284.  Area  and  General  Surface;  Bivers.—Tha  area  of  tbe 
entire  division  is  approximately  8850  square  miles,  considera- 
bly more  than  one-fifth  of  the  State,  The  counties  and  parta 
of  conntiea  included  within  its  limits,  are  as  follows :  all  of 
Weakley,  Gibson,  Carroll,  Haywood,  Madison,  Henderson, 
Fayette  and  Hardeman;  much  the  greater  parts  of  Henry, 
McNairy,  Shelby,  Tipton  and  Lauderdale;  and  finally,  largo 
parta  of  Decatur,  Benton,  Dyer  and  Obion. 

286.  The  parts  of  Henry.  Benton,  Decatur  and  MoNairy,  not  included, 
are  within  the  Western  Tennessee  Valley,  (g  2G7 ;)  and  the  parts  of  Obion 
Dyer,  Lauderdale,  Tipton  and  Shelby,  not  in  this  division,  pertain  to  the 
Mississippi  bottoms. 

286.  The  character  of  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plateau  has 

already  been  spoken  of.     (§§  276  and  277.)     Passing  westward 

from  the  ridge,  the  surface,  in  general,  becomes  less  broken, 

and  soon  presents,  between  the  river  valleys,  extensive  level 

Sig.  8.    Vol.  1. 
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and  guiitly  rolling  areas,  the  soil  of  whicli  is,  for  the  most  part, 
mellow  and  fertile.     Thus  it  continues  many  miles  to  the  west. 

287.  Within  twenty  or  twenty-fivo  miles  of  the  Bluff,  howev- 
er, although  the  division,  as  a  plateau,  extends  on  uniformly 
much  the  same,  a  different  geological  formation,  and,  to  some 
extent  a  different  soil,  are  met  with.  These  are  confined  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Plateau.  They  form  a  helt  contiguous  to 
the  Bluff  that  runs  through  the  State.  The  superior  formation 
Of  this  portion  of  the  Plateau,  is  a  great  bed  of  light -yellowish 
aahen  earth,  or  a  fine  silicious  loam,  furnishing  a  strong  and  fer- 
tile soil.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  Obion  and 
Dyer,  the  uplands  of  which  belong  to  this  belt,  are  naturally 
the  richest  counties  in  the  State.  Here,  at  any  rate,  may  he 
seen  a  growth  of  great  poplars,  walnuts,  beeches,  white-oaks, 
&e.,  unsurpassed,  I  am  sure,  by  any  thing  elsewhere  in  Tennes- 
see. The  heavy  timber  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  retarded 
the  settling  of  these  lands. 

288.  So  far  as  the  soil,  (including  subsoil,)  and  aurface-fonnation— that 
13  to  9ftj.  the  formation  or  stratified  bed  next  below  the  soil— are  coneemed, 
the  belt  just  referred  to  is  a  well-marlted,  and  the  most  important  aubdi- 
Tision  of  the  Plateau.  Other  less  extensive  Bubdivisions  might  haTe  been 
mentioned.  These  are  presented  in  the  ■'  green-sand"  regions  of  McNairy 
and  Henderson  counties.  (^  2fi3-4,)  and  in  the  marly  and  clayey  districts 
or  belts  of  Hardeman,  Madison,  Carroll  and  Henry.  All  these  will  be 
particularly  spoken  of  hereafter. 

Excepting  the  subdivisions  aboTe,  and  the  immediate  river- valleys,  or 
bottoms,  the  Plateau  every-where  presents  much  the  same  soil  and  geologi- 
cal character.  The  former  is  seen  in  the  railroad  cuts,  in  the  freshly 
washed  banks  of  streams,  and  wherever  penetrated,  to  rest  upon  b-"-  -" 
orange  and  yellow  sands,  often  brightly  colored,  and  containing  o- 
ally  local  beds  of  clay, 

289,  The  entire  division,  as  a  plateau,  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple iu  its  general  features.  Its  form  is  nearly  rhombic.  The 
river-valleys  cut  it  into  subordinate  sections,  but  these,  as  such , 
are  of  little  importance. 

290.  The  rivers  are  ,iri  some  respects,  peculiar.  Nearly  all 
of  them  pursue  a  northwesterly  course,*  until  they  intersect  or 
nearly  reach  the  Bluff— tbat  is  to  say,  the  western  escarpment 


»  See  page  6 
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Of  the  Plateau,(§  289,)— when  tbey  turn  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  southwest.  They  are  long  and  sluggish,  and 
have  wide  flat  bottoms,  filled  with  heavy  timber.     The  Bald 


(Taxodium  distichum,)  with  i 


common.  The  immediate  valleys  are  generally  from  100  to 
200  feet  deep,  averaging  however,  nearly  200.  The  bottoms 
generally  lie  upon  both  sides  of  the  streams.  To  render  roads 
across  them  passable  at  all  times,  it  has  been  found  necessary, 
generally,  to  throw  up  "levees,"  or  embankments,  upon  which 
the  road  may  run.  These  levees  are  sometimes  from  one  to  two 
miles  long. 

291.  Elevation  above  the  5ea.— The  tables  following,  present 
such  special  data,  bearing  upon  the  elevation  of  this  division,  as 
1  have  in  my  possssion.  The  materials  are  not  as  complete  as 
desirable.  In  reference  to  the  eastern  and  higher  portion  of  the 
Plateau  they  are  especially  deficient. 

(1.)  The  first  table  presents  the  heights,  in  feet,  of  the  gtations  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  above  Mobile  Bay.  It  haa  been  taken 
from  the  "Seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Directors"  (1857)  of  thig  road. 
The  entire  series  has  been  copied,  although  but  a  portion  is  in  Tennessee. 
The  stations  from  Chawalla  to  Memphis,  inclusiye,  pertain  to  the  division 
under  consideration.  At  Grand  Junction  and  La  Grange,  Ihe  road  is 
fairly  upon  the  Plateau.  The  distances  are  reckoned  from  Memphis.  The 
elevations  of  high  and  low  water  at  Memphis  are  added: 

Stevenson „ Ala.  271.0  miles 602.80 


Bellefonte. 
Scott's  Mills... 

Wood  vi  lie 

Paint  Rock 

Brown sboro' ... 

HUNTSTILLK... 

Madison 

Deoatar 

Trinity 

Hillaboro' 

Courtland 

Joneaboro' 

Iieighton 

Tuscumbia 

Barton 

Dickson 


...259.0 
...254.0 
...247.T     ■ 


...211,0 
...202.5 
...192.5 

...188.0  ■ 

...182.0  ■ 

...176,5  ' 

...168.5  ' 

..  IS3.0  ' 

...156.5  ' 

...145.0  ' 


,,..595.68 
..,,630.76 
,...612.14 
,...573.13 
.,,,601,32 
.„  572.89 
...683.61 
...598.61 
...560.21 
...560.41 
.,.562.71 
...468,25 
..,497.79 
,..487.71 
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463.10 

494.61 

4514,12 

74.4    '■ 

S94.S1 

535.51 

574.91 

630.'i4 

351.74 

23.8    " 

878.54 

377.89 

803.34 

245.44 

.220.44 

170.44^ 
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luka Mi.. 114  8     "      554. 

Glendale " 

Corinth " 

Chawalla Tenn... 

Pocahontas 

Middleton 

Sauhbary 

Grand  Junction... 
La  Grange 

Moscow < 

Lafayetta 

Collier  villa 

Germantown 

Buntyn ■ 

MnMPHia 

High  water  of  the  i 

(21  The  following  eWationa  have  been  determined  by  the  experimental 
Burvey^  of  tbe  engineers  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Th^J/''^ 
copied  from  the  Report  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  Stockholders  ■'  1850.  The  elevations  are  in  feet  above  ■■  low  tide  at 
Mobile ;" 

Snake  Creek  Summit,  N.  E.  of  Purdy...542     Grade,   583      Surface 
Huggina'  Creek  Summit,  W.  "W.        "         505.5       "        520.5 
Jackson  Summit,  between  South  and  Mid-  ^^ 

die  Forks  of  Forked  Deer  K^er .487.6       "        499.5 

MiddloForkof  Forked  Deer 837         "        332 

Cane  Creek  Summit,  between  Middle  and 

North  Forks  of  Forked  Deer 890.5      "        400.5 

North  Fork  of  Forked  Deer 804  "        810 

Four-mile  Summit,  between  Obion  Eivcr 
and  North  Fork  of  Forked  Deer  .. 

Obion  River ^«'         ■■       ^°; 

State  line  Summit,  Tenn.  and  Ky 427         "        417 

Missiasippi  River,  at  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  low  water 276.5 

1,  H  "  "      high  water ~8J0 


...3 '15.5       "        402.5 


at  Columbus -low  vi 


J9.5 


(3  )  The  table  following  includes  the  elevations  above  Mobile  Bay  of  a 
number  of  points  on  "The  Mississippi  Central  and  Tennessee  Railroad." 
They  were  made  out  from  data  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  E.  Laas,  an 
engineer  upon  this  road. 


Wolf  River,  Mississippi 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Line... 
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GranlJunction 574.91 

Middleburg 537 

Bolivar „ 430 

HatcheeKiver -...832 

Medon 420 

"Divide,"  between  Pocked  Deer  and  Hatchee  rivers 520 

South  Pork  of  Forked  Deer _385 

Jackson „459 

In  addition,  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  the  Bluff  at  Memphis,  in  front  of 
the  Gayoso  Hotel,  for  example,  has  an  olovation  of  about  100  feet  above 
low  water  of  the  Mississippi,  or  270  feet  above  Mobile  Bay.  At  Eandolph 
it  is  about  185  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Mississippi,  and  3I8  above 
Mobile  Bay,  estimating  low  water  at  the  river  here  at  193  feet  above  the 
latter  level. 

(4.)  In  1839,  by  order  of  the  General  Aasemblj  of  the  State,  C.  W. 
Nance,  Esq.,  of  Nashville,  surveyed  "  a  route  for  a  Canal  from  the  Tennes- 
see lo  Hatchee  Bivor."*  The  lowest  point  of  the  ridge  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  two  rivers,  was  determined  by  this  survey.  It  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  McNalcy  County,  between  the  head  waters  of  Lick  and 
Muddy  creeks,  the  latter  a  tributary  of  Cypress.  The  route  soloctod  com- 
mences about  two  miles  above  Hamburg,  on  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  passes 
over  the  point  mentioned,  and  terminates  on  the  Hatchee,  and  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tuscumbifl,  The  level  of  low  water  in  the  Hatchee,  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  proved  to  bo  the  same  as  that  of  low  waler  in  the  Tennes- 
see at  the  beginning.  The  summit,  or  the  low  point  of  the  ridge,  was 
found  to  be  166  feet  above  this  level.  At  the  point  of  beginning,  which  ia 
at  the  head  of  "  Big  Bend  Shoals,"  the  low  water  mark  is  about  354  feet 
above  Mobile  Bay,  giving  the  summit  an.  elevation  above  the  same  base, 
of  520  feet. 

According  to  the  levels  and  estimates  of  Mr.  Nance,  "  the  Kummit  of 
the  ridge  at  Purdy  is  60  feet  higher,"  or  580  feet  above  Mobile  Bay. 

292.  From  the  data  presented,  we  may  assume  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  platean,  or  of  its  top-surface,  is,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  division,  between  500  and  600  feet  above 
the  Bea,  and  that,  in  the  central  and  northern  part,  from  Jack- 
son, northward,  along  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  it  becomes 
lees,  ranging  from  400  to  500  feet.  It  also  appears  that,  in 
going  toward  Memphis  the  elevation  is  reduced  to  a  level 
coneiderably  below  400.t 

*"Keport  upon  the  Survey  of  theEonte  for  the  Tennfisaoc  end  Hatehee  Ciual ;  by 

tltniuatberecolIeoledthBtthe  date  fnmiahed  by  railroajj  hnes  are  frequentlj' not 
ftltogBthercharaotflriatio  of  the  genpral  elevation  of  the  country  through  which  the 
ruadspass.    These  liaea  often  ruQ  from  one  volley  over  a  "summit"  iaio  another. 
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293.  The  Blaff  doubtlcRB  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  400 
feet.  In  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  its  height  ahovo  the  sea,  as 
well  as  above  the  river,  for  a  well-marked  portion,  is  less  than 
usual.  At  iiandolph  it  has  nearly  an  average  height  above 
the  Misaiasippi ;  but  as  we  go  northward,  from  this  point,  its 
height,  with  reference  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  becomes  greater, 
conforming  in  general,  to  the  rise  of  the  bed  and  bottoms' of 
the  river. 

294.  As  to  the  elevation  of  the  highlands  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Plateau  in  McNairy,  Henderson  and  Carroll,  it  may  be  added  to  what  has 
been  said,  (5g  276-8,)  that  here  the  division  has  its  highest  part  The  tops 
of  the  most  elevated  ridges  can  hardlj  he  less  than  700  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  not  less  than  800.  Snake  Creek  Summit,  a 
point  on  one  of  the  experimental  lines  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  referable  to  this  range  of  highlands,  has  an  elevation  of  688  feet. 
[Pago  115,  (2).]  Having  been  selected  as  a  suitable  point  for  the  passage 
of  a  railroad  Hne,  it  ia  probably  lower  than  other  points  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

295.  Climate. — The  principal  elimatal  features  of  this  divi- 
sion, like  thoae  of  the  East  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  Central 
Basin,  are  presented  in  the  general  and  comparative  view  of 
the  climate  of  the  State  already  given.  (§§  30,  31,  etc.)  To 
this,  the  reader  is  referred.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  of 
all  the  leading  natural  divisions,  this,  doubtless,  has  the  highest 
yearly  and  summer  temperatures.  The  differences  amount,  at 
the  most,  to  a  few  degrees  only,  nevertheless,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  lengthen  the  growing  season,  and  so  to  modify  the 
climate,  as  to  throw  a  large  part  of  the  division  into  the  cotton 
producing  region. 

Thehelghls  of  lhesummits,orofthe  points  most  elerated,  are  in  a  distriot  having  a 
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VIII. — The  Mississippi  Bottoms,  or  Bottom. 

296.  "We  have  now  reached  in  our  course  westward,  the  last 
natural  division  of  the  State.  Entering  this,  we  leave  hchind 
all  the  uplands  of  Tennessee,  and  find  ourselves  upon  a  low 
and  great  alluvial  plain,  which,  at  many  points,  ia  below  high- 
water  level  of  the  Mississippi.  The  division  is  well  character- 
ized. It  embraces  all  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Mississippi  with- 
in Tennessee.  It  differs  much,  in  its  general  features,  from 
any  other  large  section  of  the  State.  The  bottoms  of  the 
Tennessee  Elver  in  the  Western  Valley,  and  of  the  rivers 
within  the  division  just  described,  present  features  to  some  ex- 
tent similar,  but  they  are  comparatively  on  a  small  scale,  and 
imperfectly  foreshadow  what  ia  found  here. 

297.  Much  of  the  area  to  be  considered  is  covered  with 
swamps  and  lakes;  ranch,  too,  is  wild  and  dark  with  heavy 
forests,  even  yet  the  retreat  of  deer  and  other  wild  animals. 
Other  portions,  confined  for  the  most  part,  to  a  belt  bordering 
the  river,  are  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  The  undeveloped 
agricultural  resonrees  of  the  division,  as  a  whole,  are  great, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  may  make  it  some  day,  when 
its  lands  shall  have  been  reclaimed,  the  wealthiest  part  of  the 
State. 

298.  General  Relations;  The  Great  Valley-Plain  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.— This  division  is  the  Tennessee  portion  of  the  great 
alluvial  plain  lying  within  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

This  magnificent  valley-plain  (or  bottom- valley)  is  alto- 
gether, including  the  delta  of  the  river,  which  is  but  the  ex- 
tension of  the  plain  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  600  miles 
long.  Mr.  G-.  W.  R  Bayley,  a  Civil  Engineer  of  Louisiana, 
thus  defines  its  limits : 

"The  head,  or  the  alluvial  plain,  or  delta,  of  the  Misaiasippi,  maybe 
assumedjis  occurring  where  rock  in  si(a  forms  both  shores,  or  at  a  point 
some  thirty  milefl  above  the  raoulh  of  the  Ohio,  known  as  'The  Chsins.' 
The  entire  alluTion,   eitending  thence  to   the  sea,   comprises   an  area  of 
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about  40,000  square  miles,  and  presents  a  front  upon  the  Gulf  of  Meiieo 
of  260  miles,  85  milea  north,  and  175  miles  weat  of  the  river's  mouth." 
{  The  Mitiis3ippian.) 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  ■who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  "val- 
ley-plain" and  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  says  of  the  former  ; 

"  It  Is  very  variahle  in  Tvidth  from  esist  to  west,  being  near  its  northern 
extremity,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  50  miles  wide,  at  Memphis,  80,  at 
the  mouth  of  White  Kiver,  80,  and  contracting  again  further  south,  aa  at 
Grand  Gulf,  to  33  miles,"      (Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States.) 

299.  Taking  liigli-water  level  as  that  of  the  great  plain,  the 
latter  attains,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  an  elevation  of  320 
feet  above  the  Gulf,*  Considering  the  distance,  the  slope  sea- 
ward is,  therefore,  very  gradual. 

300.  The  valley-plain  proper  is  hounded  on  the  east  and 
west  respectively,  by  two  ranges  of  highlands,  approxioaately 
parallel,  and  rising  from  50  to  200  feet  above  the  plain.  These 
highlands  generally  present  steep  slopes,  or  faces  toward  the 
plain,  but  preserve,  for  the  most  part,  their  elevation  in  the 
opposite  direction,  extending  off  aa  table-lands.  The  eastern 
range,  called  in  general  the  Mississippi  Bluff,  has  already  been 
referred  to,  mostly  with  reference  to  the  part  occurring  in 
Tennessee.     (§§  279  and  280.) 

301.  The  section  of  the  plain,  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
latitude  that  bound  West  Tennessee  on  the  north  and  south 
respectively,  the  part  also,  with  which  we  at  present  are  most 
interested,  is  limited  on  the  East  by  tho  Bluff,  as  stated,  and  on 
the  west,  in  Arkansas,  by  Crowley's  Kidge.f  This  ridge  forms 
"  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  St.  Francis  and  "White 
rivers."  It  is  tho  counterpart  of  the  Bluff  in  Tennessee,  and  a 
portion  of  the  western  range  of  highlands  hounding  the  great 
valley-plain. 

The  plain  between  these  limits  has,  at  Memphis,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  width  of  30  miles.  On  the  parallel  of  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  West  Tennessee  it  is  wider,  being  here  46 
miles  across. 

Dsiro,  determined  by  Ihe  surveys  of 

-standSscond  Beports  of  fl  Ceologieal  Reeonnoieanee  of  Arkansas,  made 
f  years  laST,  "58,  "so  and 'UO;  by  David  Dale  Owen,  First  Report,  pnge  18, 
d  Report,  j>.  413, 
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302.  Through  this  area,  the  Mississippi  winds  in  its  tortuous 
course.  The  general  direction  of  the  river  is  now  such  as  to 
throw  the  greater  part  of  tho  plain  into  Arkansas.  Toward 
the  south  the  river  hugs  the  Tennessee  highlands,  striking 
thorn  at  several  points,  and  forming  tho  Chickasaw  Bluffs 
already  mentioned.     (§  280.) 

303.  The  section  of  valley-plain  designated,  like  all  of  its 
portions,  abounds  in  bayoas,  lakes,  and  heavily  timbered 
swamps.  Some  of  tho  lakes  are  crescent-shaped,  and  are 
manifestly  old  river -bends.  The  Mississippi  has  probably, 
during  past  ages,  occupied  successively  all  parts  of  the  area. 
At  one  day  it  may  have  washed  the  base,  or  portions  of  the 
base,  of  Crowley's  Eidge. 

304.  The  valley-plain,  as  a  whole,  is  itself  of  great  antiquity. 
It  has  apparently,  however,  been  washed  out  of  another  more 
ancient  and  extensive  alluvial  plain,  the  remains  of  which  are 
seen,  at  a  higher  elevation,  in  the  slopes  and  cliffs  of  the  high- 
lands on  each  side,  (as  for  example,  in  the  bluffe  of  Tennessee, 
and  in  the  slopes  of  Crowley's  Kidgo,  in  Arkansas.)  These 
highlands  have  a  corresponding  elevation.  They  present,  too, 
along  their  opposing  faces,  the  same  vertical  succession  of 
formations.  The  strata  of  loam,  gravel,  sand  and  clay,  whose 
edges  now  crop  out  upon  their  slopes,  once  extended  across 
from  side  to  side  incontinuouslayers,  forming  the  more  ancient 
and  higher  plain.  It  has  been  the  work  of  the  river  to  carve 
out  of  this  greater  plain  its  great  valley  of  "bottoms."  The 
eastern  Bluff  and  the  western  Eidge  are,  at  this  day,  the  limits 
of  its  lateral  movements,  and  remain,  moreover,  as  monuments 
of  the  great  changes  that  have  occurred.* 

305.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  an  extensive 
region,  including  the  vailey>plain  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been 
snbjectedt  a  at  11  t  n  fl  !  This  at  first  depressed 
the  region  r  ath  th  m  la  d  jortion  of  it,  about  200 
feet  belo  t  p  t  I  1  a  d  tl  n  restored  it  again  to  its 
former  ptnD  gtlfititof  this  oscillation,  and 
at  the  p  dfgatetdi  n  the  materials  of  strata, 
the  remn  t  f  wh  h  n  n  n  the  bluffs  and  slopes  of 
the  highlands,  were  deposited  during  overflows,  very  much  as 

•  See  section  of  the  Bluff  and  of  the  VftllPj  plain  in  the  Seeoad  Poif  ot  this  Report. 
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alluvial  matter  is  now.  But  when  the  movement  was  reversed 
and  the  region  was  slowly  upraised,  the  river  carved  out  its 
valley  "  through  the  horizontal  and  unconsolidated  strata  as 
they  rose,  sweeping  away  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and 
leaving  mere  fragments,  in  the  shape  of  terraces,  skirting"  the 
newly>formed  alluvial  plain,  "  as  monuments"  of  the  changes 
in  level.* 

According  to  this  view,  the  water  of  the  river,  at  the  period 
of  greatest  depression,  covered  during  overflows,  a  much 
greater  area  than  that  now  occupied  by  the  valley -plain. 

306.  Area;  Reelfoot  Lake. — The  portion  of  the  great  valley- 
plain  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  constituting  the  division 
we  are  considering,  has  an  area  approximately  of  900  square 
miles.  It  is,  therefore,  the  smallest  of  the  eight  natural  divi- 
sions into  which  the  State  is  divided.  Tho  greater  part  of 
this  area  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  Mississippi 
inclining  towards  the  highlands  in  the  southern  part.  (§  302.) 

307.  Tho  western  and  large  part«  of  Obion,  Dyer  and  Lau- 
derdale (ioanties,  lie  within  the  bottoms,  and  therefore  belong 
to  this  division.  Small  parts  of  Tipton  and  Shelby,  more  of 
the  latter,  however,  than  the  former,  are  also  included.  To 
this  western  tier  of  counties  the  division  is  confined.  The 
eastern  and  larger  parts  of  all  these  counties  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  uplands,  and  are  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
tho  West  Tennessee  Plateau.     {§  284.) 

The  river,  by  striking  the  highlands  at  the  different  Chicka- 
saw Bluffs,  cuts  the  division  into  several  unequal  sections, 
which,  however,  as  such,  are  of  little  consequence. 

308.  The  bayous  and  lakes  of  this  aivision,  and  of  the  section  of  the 
valley-plain  of  which  it  is  a  part,  have  been  referred  to.  [gj  297  and  303.) 
One  of  the  latter,  Keelfoot  Lake,  jn  Obion  County,  deserres  notice.  This 
lake  had  no  esistenoe  previously  to  tho  "Shakes"  of  1811-12.  Its  origin 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  filling  up  of  the  old  channel  of  Keelfoot 
Creek  during  the  convulsions  of  that  period.  This  dammed  up  the  water, 
that  before  ran  without  obstruction  into  the  Mississippi,  until  it  overflowed 
a  large  area,  and  formed  the  lake  as  we  now  find  it. 

The  waste-water  of  the  lake  now  escapes  southward,  into  Obion  River, 
with  a  fall,  according  to  information  given  me  by  an  intelligent  citizen  of 

•Lyall'e  Second  Visit  to  the  Uniied  States,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  XXXIV,  and  Manual  of 
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Dyer  County,  of  "  at  least  forty  feet."  In  its  courae  it  passes  through  sev- 
eral smaller  lakes.  The  northern  end  of  the  lake  projects  a  short  distance 
into  Kentucky.  Its  length  is  about  eighteen  miles.  Its  width  varies  from 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  three  miles. 

309.  When  seen  by  the  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  much  dead 
timber  standing  in  the  water  around  its  shallow  margin.  This  was  cypress, 
ash,  mulberry,  beech,  etc.,  but  mostly  cypress. 

Prom  different  pointsof  the  Bluff,  running,  as  it  docs,  near  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  (§  280,)  beautiful  and  extensive  views  of  the  wooded  bot- 
toms, and  of  the  lake  encircled  by  them,  may  be  obtained.  And  when  the 
latter  is  concealed  by  the  forests,  its  outlines  may  often  be  distinctly  traced 
out  by  the  lines  of  dead  cypress  trunks  and  branches.  The  First  Volume 
of  the  Baportof  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  (p.  117)  favors  us  with 
a  view  of  this  lake,  taken  from  a  point  in  Tennessee. 

The  region  of  Keelfoot  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  favorite  resort  for 
fishermen  and  hunters. 

810.  The  Earthguakei  of  1811-13.— I  have  before  referred  to  some  of  the 
effects  produced  by  these  earthquakes.  (§283.)  As  they  were  felt,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  throughout  Tennessee,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few 
remarks  with  reference  to  them. 

The  region  around  New  Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  was  the  center 
of  their  most  violent  aciion.  They  were  felt  over  a  largo  area.  Their 
effects  in  West  Tennessee  have  bean  spoken  of.  {§  283.)  In  Middle  Ten- 
nessee they  wore  sensible  enough  to  cause  considerable  alarm.  In  South 
Carolina,  too,  they  wore  observed.  Humboldt,  In  his  Cosmos,  mentions 
these  earthquakes  as  presenting  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  tremblings 
felt  almost  every  tour  for  months  together,  at  a  distanco  far  from  any 
volcano. 

311.  The  violent  earthquake  that  destroyed  in  Marah,  1812,  the  city  of 
Caraccas,  in  South  America,  appears  to  have  had  some  connection  with  the 
shocks  felt  at  the  same  time  in  tho  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Lyell  says  ; 
"It  is  possible  that  these  two  points  are  parts  of  one  subterranean  vol- 
canic region."  In  Carracoaa  "the  surface  undulated  like  a  boiling  liquid, 
and  terrific  sounds  were  heard  underground.  The  whole  city,  with  its 
splendid  churches,  was,  in  an  instant,  a  heap  of  ruins,  under  which  10,000 
of  the  inhabitants  were  buried." 

312.  An  account  of  the  earthquakes  of  New  Madrid  may  be  found  in 
Lyoll'a  Principles  of  Geology,  Chapter  XXVIII,  (8th  Ed.)  Judge  Hay- 
wood also  presents  us  with  a  description  published  in  1823,  a  portion  of 
whieb,  as  his  work  {note  100,)  is  out  of  print,  I  here  reproduce. 

"The  earthquakes  of  1811  commenced  on  the  16th  of  December,  half 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  have  been  felt  at  intervals  up  to  1819, 
and  as  late  as  July,  1822.  For  two  or  three  months  the  shocks  were  fre- 
quent, almost  every  day.  Than  they  gradually  decreased  in  frequency, 
and  took  place  at  longer  intervals,  which  continued  to  lengthen  until  they 
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finally  eaaaed.  In  May,  1817,  in  Teiineaaee,  thoj  had  come  to  be  several 
months  apart,  and  were  but  just  perceptible. 

"The  neit  day  but  one,  before  the  first  earthquake,  was  darkened  from 
morning  to  night  by  thick  fog;  and  divers  persona  perceived  a,  anlphure- 
ous  scent.  The  wind  ceaaed,  and  there  waa  a  dead  calm,  without  the  least 
breath  of  air,  on  the  day  of  tho  earthquake.  The  like  calm  preceded  all 
the  shocks.  A  dull  and  heavy  obaoizration  f  th  t  ph  re  also  uaually 
preceded  them.    The  effluvia  which  caused  th    d  m  f  the  day,  aeemed 

to  be  neither  cloud  nor  smoke,  yet  reaembl  b  th  It  w  s  too  light  for 
clouds,  and  too  thin  for  common  smoke,  a   i    f       1  |,ht  st.     It  seldom 

terminated  in  condensation,  as  Tennesaee      p  rs  us     Uy  d     ' 

"In  the  time  of  the  earthquakes,  lights  w  n    n    he  night,  some- 

times westwardly,  like  the  light  of  the  su  b  f  t  Id  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night;  but  shooting  much  further  toward  tho  east,  and 
continuing  much  longer  than  the  light  of  the  sua  after  setting  And 
sometimes  in  the  night,  the  heaveoa  would  seem  to  be  tinged  with  a 
reddish  color,  supposed  to  he  the  ofiect  of  invisible  effluvia  issuing  through 
the  pores  of  the  earth  and  collect  ng  at  ve  ua  like  smoke  in  the  spring, 
which  riaes  from  log-heaps  and  brush  heaps  and  shows  itaelf  like  light  at  a 
distance." 

"In  the  time  of  the       rthq     k  mm        g       "        Iktbtffl 

disturbed  bytheblowi  g    f      b  11  w  d  f    m  th    p  fth         th 

A  distant  rumbling   w      hdlmtwtht       tro  dm 

timea  seemed  to  be  in  th  E  }  1  1  k   th    d     h  f 

at  a  few  miles  distance,  w  h  d  d  t  ght  fl  h  f  1  ^ht  g 
aeemed  sometimes  to  b      k  f    m  th       rth 

"In  some  places  west    f  th    M  pp         t      bles  m     w        th    f   h 

earth  waa  perceptible  t    th         k  d  f    t 

"  The  motions  of  the      rth  w  d  I  t  Th     p    fs    g  t  t  d  q 

ered  like  tho  flesh  ofbfjtklldThmt  T  p 

gresaed  from  west  to        t,       dm  mtm         hghldmpi 

dicular;  resembling  ah  d       d      dd     ly  1  t  f  11  t     th     g         d 

When  the  shocks  cam  th       to  th         f  f  tl  ih  w 

agitated  by  a  tremulous  mt        il^gg  fjgP         It^thmd 

a  noise  similar  to  that  of  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  in  a  pebbly  road.  The 
ponds  of  water,  whore  there  waa  no  wind,  had  a  troubled  surface  the  whole 
day  preceding  any  great  shock." 

"The  frightened  horaea  ran  snorting  in  the  fielda,  the  hoga  aquealed ; 
the  dogs  barked ;  and  the  fowla  deacended  from  their  rooats.  In  the  time 
of  the  shocka,  many  persons  experienced  a  nauseating  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  a  trembling  of  the  knees." 

"The  first  shocks,  which  were  tho  moat  violent,  had  these  effects.  The 
water  in  the  Mississippi  near  New  Madrid,  rose  In  a  few  minutes,  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  and  then  fell  like  a  tide.  Some  lakes  were  elevated,  and 
the  bottom  raised  above  the  common  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  still  remain  so.  The  country  near  New  Madrid  was  every, 
where  broken  up  in  flirrows  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  aa  many  deep," 
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■'In  many  places  ic  West  Tennessee,  old  sulpiur  springs  have  com- 
menced rmining  again,  which,  some  years  before,  were  dried  up.  And  in 
some  places,  new  springs  of  sulphureous  water  broke  out  of  the  earth  and 
still  continue  to  run," 

"  The  earth  ia  the  western  parts  of  West  Tennessee  opened  in  several 
places,  and  white  sand  issued  from  the  aperture.  Near  New  Madrid  hot 
water  of  a  dark  color  and  of  a  strong  sulphureous  smell,  issued  from  the 
holes.  Where  the  white  sand  was  thrown  up,  it  lay  around  the  hole  in  a 
circular  form.  In  some  places,  there  issued  from  the  earth  something  like 
wind  from  Iha  tube  of  a  bellows,  passing  through  burning  coal.  In  the 
Chickasaw  country  it  oast  up  hillocks  of  white  sand  of  the  size  of  potatoe 
hills.    These  are  all  through  the  Chickasaw  country." 

"The  agitations  above  exceeded  those  iramedialely  upon  the  surface. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  trees  were,  in  many  places,  split  from, 
the  roots  upward.  In  some  instances  the  trees  were  broken  off;  the  tops 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  trunks  were  left  standing." 

"Spouts  of  water,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  sprang  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  ascended  to  a  great  height.  In  some  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
the  river  was  swallowed  up,  for  some  minutes,  by  the  seaming  descent  of 
the  water  into  some  great  opening  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
Boats  with  their  crews  were  ingulfed,  and  never  more  heard  of." 

313.  Mevation  above  the  Sea.— The  general  surface  of  this  di- 
vision of  the  State,  must  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  high 
water  level  of  the  Missisaippi.  (§  299.)  Eeferrred  to  this  lev- 
el, its  elevation,  on  the  northern  hoandary  of  the  State,  may  be 
placed  approximately,  at  295  feet  above  the  G-ulf,  and  on  the 
southern  boundary  below  Memphis,  at  about  215,  the  fall  iu 
this  distance  being,  therefore,  80  feet.  The  division  presents 
a  belt  along  the  river,  that  has  in  general,  an  elevation  a  little 
greater  than  other  portions. 

314.  Climate. — It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  peculiari- 
ties of  climate  that  belong  to  this  division.  Its  low  elevation, 
the  presence  of  the  great  river,  numerous  bayous,  swamps  and 
lakes,  with  their  vapors  and  fogs,  must  give  rise  to  peculiar  fea- 
tures, not  a  little  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  plateau  to  the 
east.  In  the  absence  of  the  proper  data,  however,  nothing  that 
is  very  satisfactory  can  bo  given.  So  far  as  tjsmperature  is  con- 
cerned, this  division  is,  doubtless,  the  warmest  region  in  tho 
State. 
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PART    SECOND. 


GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE  AND  FORMATIONS 

OIF     TBIsriTESSEIE. 


315.  In  the  First  Part  of  this  Report,  the  surface  features  of 
Tennessee  have  been  considered.  We  come  now,  to  the  great 
rock-beds,  or  formations,  the  outcrops  of  which  maiie  up  the 
surface,  and  the  aggregate,  or  mass  of  which  constitute  the  deep 
foundations  of  our  valleys,  plains,  hills,  and  mountains. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  Part,  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  for- 
mations which  occur  in  Tennessee,  to  treat  of  them  as  to  their 
lithological  character,  their  extent,  their  fossils,  the  minerals 
they  hold,  and  the  soils  they  yield.  We  will  be  led  to  consider, 
alec,  the  relations  the  formations  sustain  to  each  other,  their 
relative  positions,  the  foldings  and  displacements  they  have  in 
common,  undergone,  and  generally,  the  part  they  play,  as  ele- 
ments in  the  rocky  fj^cture  of  the  State.  It  is  important 
that  the  Geological  Structare  of  the  State  should  be  known 
and  understood.  Information  of  this  kind,  in  addition  to 
other  important  but  less  practical  considerations,  explains  many 
of  the  apparent  anomalies  which  often  present  difficnlties  to 
the  miner;  it  enables  us  to  trace  out,  with  facility  and  precis- 
ion, beds  of  coal,  iron  ore,  etc.,  and  guides  us,  often,  to  the  very 
spot  where  they  may  be  found ;  it  aids  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent, position,  and  range,  of  veins  and  mineral  deposits,  and 
points  out  the  most  economical  plan  of  reaching  and  securing 
their  contents;  it  is,  in  fine,  indispensable  to  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  any  mineral  region. 

A  knowledge  of  the  formations,  and  of  the  areas  within  which 
they  reapiictively  outcrop,  is  essentia!,  also,  to  the  proper  appre- 
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elation  of  the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  State.  A  geologi- 
cal map,  is  a  map  of  the  Boila,  and  their  clasBiflcation  must  be 
based  upon  the  classification  of  the  formations.  The  soils,  (ex- 
cepting alluvial  bottoms,)  are  derived  from  the  rocks  wlileh 
underlie  them ;  and  to  these  rocks,  they  owe,  for  the  most  part, 
their  characteristics.  This  connection,  is  practically  recog- 
nized by  the  farmer,  when  he  talks  of  "sandstone  soil,"  "lime- 
stone soil,"  "state  soil,"  &c.,  and  his  talk  is  more  or  less  tojthe 
point,  in  proportion,  aa  his  acquaintance  with  the  rocks,  is  more 
or  lees  extended.    This  subject  will  be  resumed  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  GENERAL  CHARACTEE  OF  THE  FORMATIONS;    THEIK 

ORIGIN;  THE  CHANGES  THEY  HAVE  BEEN"  MADE  TO 

UNDERGO;     HO"W    THEY    ENTER    INTO    THE 

STRUCTURE  OE  THE  STATE. 

-POKMATIOSS,  AND   THEIE  CHARACTERISTICS — USB 


316.  The  Occurrence  of  the  Hocks  in  Layers  and  Strata. — It 
may  be  said,  generally,  that  all  the  rocks  in  Tennessee,  including 
the  sands  and  clays  of  the  Western  Division,  are  disposed  or 
arranged  in  layers  and  strata.*  For  this  reason,  they  are  said 
to  be  stratified.  The  strata  are  of  various  thicknesses,  from 
that  of  thin  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  many  States,  to  that  of  beds 
fitty  or  a  hundred  feet  through. 

317.  The  only  rocks  in  Tennessee,  not  stratified,  are  masses, 
constituting  certain  mineral  veins  and  volcanic  dikes.     But  these 

*  A  stratum  of  rook  may  eonsist  of  many  layen ;  the  latter,  \s  a  SHbdivision  of  the 
former.  4  stratum  i3  o  bed  of  rock  including  all  the  layers  of  the  BUmo  kind,  that  lie 
together. 
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are  so  limited,  comparatively,  that  they  need  not  be  regarded 
in  considering  the  rocky  structnre  of  the  State. 

The  differentclasses  of  veins  will  be  spoken  of,  hereafter.  Those  of  one 
class,  with  the  dikes,  are  fissures  interaoctmg  the  strata,  filled  with  mineral 
or  rocky  matter.  In  veins,  this  matter  has  been  preeipitated  from  water; 
In  dikes,  it  has  been  injected  as  melted  rwk,  by  volcanic  agencies.  The 
veins  have  been  fot-racd,  in  narrow  Assures,  comparatively ;  the  dikes  are 
often  wide,  presenting  great  vertical  walla  of  granite,  trap,  and  other  igne- 
ous roeks.  A  few  of  the  latter  are  found  in  the  crystaline  rooks,  along  our 
Korth  Carolina  border.  The  most  conspicuous  that  I  Lave  seen,  are  in 
Johnson  and  Carter  Counties,  but  nowhere,  are  they  of  much  importance. 

SITU.  The  mineral  veins  varj  in  thickness  from  one  inch  or  less  to  a  score 
or  more  of  feet.  Small  veins  are  common  in  limestone  rocks.  They  often 
contam  oroa  of  load  and  zinc,  but  rarely  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of 
value.     The  importantveins  will  be  noticed  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  Report. 

318.  Formation.%  and  their  Characteristics. —We  often  meet 
■with  a  series  of  strata,  that  appear  to  have  been  formed  succes- 
sively, in  the  same  period,  under  conditions  more  or  less  the 
same,  and  consequently,  presenting  certain  common  character- 
istics. Such  seriea,  tt  has  been  agreed  to  call,  Formations. 
Our  Tennessee  rocks  arc  thus  grouped  in  this  report,  into  thir- 
teen formations,  a  table  of  which  is  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

319.  As  an  example,  the  sandstones,  slates,  and  coal,  which 
form  the  upper  part  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  or  table-land, 
(§  169,)  are  grouped  in  a  formation  called  the  Coal  Measures, 
with  the  following,  amongother  common  characteristics:  First, 
coal  is  found  at  intervals,  throughout  the  series ;  secondly,  the 
strata  are  parallel;  (Ajr%,  the  same,  or  closely  related, /ossfis, 
such  as,  different  species  of  petrified  sheila,  corals,  scales  and 
teeth  of  fishes,  leaves,  branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  occur,  im- 
bedded, more  or  less,  in  the  rocks,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  series.  Characters  similar  to  these,  unite  the  strata  of 
all  the  formations. 

The  character  last  mentioned,  we  must  refer  to  more  partic- 
nlarly,  on  account  of  its  great  importance  in  designating  with 
precision,  the  group  to  which  local  and  isolated  beds  of  rock 
belong, 

320.  Fossils  and  their  XTse.—With  the  exception  of  the  first, 
all  the  formations  adopted,  contain  fossils  or  petrifactions  of 
Sig.  9.     Vol.  1. 
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some  sort;  in  fact,  certain  limcatones  are  mostly  made  np  of 

"The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  aUve ! " 
They  are,  generally,  parts  of  petrified  plants,  sliclls,  corale, 
crustaceouis  animals ;  sometimes,  the  teeth  and  bones  of  fishes, 
and  even  of  quadrupeds,  With  but  few  exceptions,  thoy  are 
the  remains  of  animals  and  plants,  whose  species,  or  kinds,  do 
not  existat  present,  upon  the  globe.  Tbepartof  Geology  which 
treats  of  them  is  called  Paleontology. 

321.  Now,  every  formation  has,  in  great  part,  its  own  species 
of  fossils.  Most  of  those  found  in  one  do  not  occur  in  any  other. 
"Upon  this  fact  depends  the  great  utility  of  fossils.  They  fur- 
nish, when  known  well  enough  to  be  recognized,  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  geological  position;-  and  hence  the  general 
character,  of  the  formation  in  which  they  occur.  By  means  of 
them,  for  example,  it  is  often  easy  for  a  geologist,  traveling  in 
a  country  wholly  unexplored,  to  know  certainly  when  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  coal-region,  without  having  seen  a  trace  of  coal. 
The  shells  in  the  limestone,  the  fossil  branch  or  trunk  in  the 
sandstones,  the  leaf-impressions  in  the  slates,  he  recognizes  at 
once  as  those  belonging  to  the  rocks  associated  with  and  in- 
eluding  the  beds  of  coal;  they  can  belong  nowhere  else  in  the 
geological  series,  and  better  evidence  often  of  the  presence  of 
coal-boaring  rocks  is  not  rec[uirod. 

322.  Extent  of  the  Formations.— Tho  formations  are  generally 
of  wonderful  extent.  The  great  rocky  and  comparatively  veiy 
thin  sheets,  one  upon  another,  often  spread  over  thousands  of 
square  miles.     A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this. 

323.  Ono  of  our  formations  is  a  black  slate,  or  shale,  not  at 
any  point  in  Tennessee  much  over  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
This  formation  is  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  crop- 
ping out  along  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver. 
Going  eastward,  it  appears  again  all  around  the  slopes  of  the 
Central  Basin;  runs  under  tho  Cumberland  Table-land,  and 
issues  from  beneath  the  mountain  in  the  Sequatcbee  Valley; 
thence  it  rnns  under  Walden's  Eidge  and  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  reappears  at  the  base  of  the  Cumberland,  all  along  its 
eastern  slope,'with  but  few  interruptions,  from  Georgia  to  Vir- 
ginia.    We  find  it,  too,  as  far  east  as  the  narrow  valley  which 
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Vies  along  the  eastern  base  of  Clinch  Mountain,  as  well  as  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montvalc  Springs,  in  Monroe.  It  thus  extends, 
though  comparatively  very  thin,  almost  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other,  always  occupying  the  same  relative  position 
with  reference  to  the  formations  above  and  below.  But  this 
is  not  all;  this  "black  slate"  reaches  beyond  Tennessee,  ex- 
tending northward  to  the  Lakes  and  southward  far  into  Ala- 
bama. I  have  seen  it  well  developed  at  Blount  Springs  in  the 
latter  State,  presenting  the  same  appearance  that  it  docs  at 
many  points  in  both  Middle  and  East  Tennessee. 

The  formation  next  above  the  one  mentioned— which  is  a 
very  different  rock— is  nearly  as  extensive.  And  so  it  is  with 
many  of  them. 

324.  The  stratified  sanda  and  clays  of  the  Western  District— 
which  are  also  called,  technically,  rocks,  although  for  the  most 
part  unconsolidated— spread  out  southward  to  great  extent, 
and  are  found  represented  in  Miesiaaippi  and  Alabama,  some 
even  in  the  Atlantic  States  as  far  north  as  Kew  Jersey. 

323,  The  formations,  however,  though  in  a  general  way  of 
great  extent,  arc  not  continuous  and  unbroken ;  they  have 
been  cut  more  or  less  into  great  patches,  or  sections,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  in  the  excavation  of  basins  and  valleys;  in  East 
Tennessee  they  have  in  addition,  he(>u  folded  and  displaced  hy 
great  disturbing  forces. 

326.  In  one  period  of  the  Earth's  history  nearly  all  the  rocky 
formations  of  Tennessee  were  continuous  and  comparatively 
horizontal  over  the  whole  State,  West  Tennessee  and  the  val- 
loy-plain  of  the  Mississippi  not  excepted.  The  sands  and  days 
of  West  Tennessee  are  later  formations  and  have  never  reach- 
ed east  of  the  Tennessee  River,  to  any  considerable  extent. 
They  rest  in  a  great  deep  trough  cut  out  of  the  older  solid 
strata.  This  trough,  with  one  of  its  rocky  sides  far  over  in 
Arkansas  and  the  other  on  the  east  washed  by  the  Tennessee 
itiver,  holds,  not  only  the  sands  and  clays  referred  to  but  also 
the  bottom-plain  of  the  Mississippi  through  which  the  <'reat 
river  winds  its  way,     (§  296.)  " 

327.  Origin  of  the  Older  Formations.— Most  of  the  strata  of 
these  formations  contain  the  remains  of  marine  animals  and 
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plants  abundantiy.  This  fact,  together  with  others  which  it  ia 
unnecessary  to  mention  here,  indicates  their  origin,  and  com- 
pels us  to  believe  that  they  were  formed,  at  a  much  lower  level 
than  they  now  have,  beneath  the  surface  of  an  almost  world- 
wide ocean.  That  such  an  ocean  did  exist,  covering  not  only 
the  area  occupied  by  Tennessee,  but  the  larger  part  of  Amer- 
ica, thoro  can  be  but  little  question. 

328.  The  rocks  we  are  considering  are  the  consolidated  sedi- 
ments which,  in  layer  after  lawyer,  aceumulatcd  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Ancient  Ocean.  The  material  was  in  part  the  washings 
of  the  land  that  then  existed,  in  part  the  remains  of  dead  ma- 
rine animals  and  plants,  and  in  part  chemical  precipitations 
from  the  waters.  The  matter  brought  from  the  lands  was  not 
at  all  times  the  same;  at  one  time  it  was  argillaceous  mud 
which  ultimately  became  slate;  then,  it  was  sand  for  a  sand- 
stone, or  gravel  for  a  conglomerate;  then  again,  calcareous 
matter  for  a  limestone,  or  it  was  two  or  all  of  these  in  varying 
proportions,  giving  rise  in  the  end  to  mixed  rocks.  In  all  these 
sediments  the  remains  of  life,  shells,  corals,  and  other  hard 
parts  of  animals  and  plants  became  entombed,  all  hardening 
into  rock. 

32y.  Thus  the  formations  were  built  up  successively  in  the 
order  in  which  we  now  find  them,  each  the  product  and  repre- 
sentative of  a  certain  long  period— being,  in  fact,  a  stony  record 

tables  of  stone  recording  the  kind  and  condition  of  marine 

life,  the  physical  condition  of  the  Ocean,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  the  lands  at  the  time. 

They  have  been  elevated  to  their  present  inland  position  by 
the  upheaval  of  the  land,  the  sea,  at  the  same  time,  retiring. 

330.  The  strata  of  the  last  of  our  older  formations — the 
Coal  Measures— woTQ  deposited,  under  conditions,  in  some  re- 
spects, different  from  those  attending  the  deposition  of  the 
strata  of  the  others.  In  the  rocks  of  this  formation,  we  find 
the  remains,  not  only  of  marine,  but  also  of  fresh  water  and 
land  life.  The  land  had  become  more  extended — it  covered  a 
larger  area.  The  ocean  had  grown  shallow — that  part,  at  least, 
covering  the  submerged  portion  of  North  America — its  bottom 
had  become  subject  to  slow,  alternate  elevation  and  depression, 
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giving  sometimes  land  and  sometimea  sea.*  When  land  ex- 
isted, beds  of  vegetable  matter  accumulated,  either  in  vast 
swamps,  or  otherwise;  when  the  sea  prevailed,  these  beds 
were  flooded,  and  covered  with  layers  of  mud  and  sand. 

Thus,  alternately,  may  have  been  formed  the  strata  which 
have  since  become  the  coal,  shale  and  sandstone  of  our  Coal 


331.  Origin  of  the  Sands  and  Clays  of  West  Tennessee.— Tha 
formations  peculiar  to  West  Tennessee,  were  formed  long  after 
the  others  had  been  raised  from  their  mother  ocean.  Never- 
theless, the  materials  of  these,  too,   were  deposited  from  water. 

The  Atlantic,  at  one  time,  owing  to  the  lower  level  which  the 
Southern  States  once  had,  appears  to  have  covered  a  w^ide  strip 
of  country  next  to  the  seaboard,  from  Virginia  around  to 
Texas,  and  to  have  extended  an  arm  up  the  Mississippi  basin, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Almost  the  whole  of 
West  Tennessee,  and  a  great  extent  of  country  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  were  thus  covered,     (§  326.) 

Then  it  was  that  most  of  the  sands  and  clays  were  deposited ; 
then,  too,  the  shell  flsh,  the  remains  of  which  now  constitute 
the  great  "shell-banks"  of  McNairy  and  afljoining  counties, 
lived  and  flourished  in  their  sea-water  home.     (§§  263—4.) 

332.  Subsequently,  by  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  land,  and 
the  consequent  retiring  of  the  sea.  the  width  of  this  arm  was 
contracted  until  it  covered  but  a  third  of  the  district.  And  now 
the  fresh  w^ater  from  the  Iforth  began  to  prevail,  and  soon  ex- 
pelled that  of  the  sea,  or  in  other  words,  the  Mississippi, 
wide  and  lake-like,  [at  flrat  began  its  career ;  the  arm  of  the 
sea  becomes  the  river. 

Then  were   deposited,  over  the  whole  area  covered  by  the 

*  It  may  appear  strange  to  aome,  that  we  speak  90  freely  of  the  ^aalioit  and  de- 
pression of  laDd.  It  is,  neTerlheleas,  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  is  now  occiirring. 
Although  our  own  «omt9  are,  at  this  time,  stable— BlthOQgh  no  changes  in  the  rel stive 
level  of  laud  and  sea  have  been  abserred  with  reference  to  thera,  for  the  last  three 
hundred  jeais — jret  uo  reason  can  be  assigned,  nh^r,  long  before,  they  might  not  hare 

It  is  certainly  trne,  that  jU9t  saoh  moiemenls  are  now  ^oing  on  at  many  points  upon 
the  globe.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  six  hundred  miles  of  the  west  coost  of 
Greenland  has  been  slowly  sinking,  for  the  last  four  centuries,  and  that  what  was  once 
dry  land,  is  now  sea-bottom.  On  the  other  hand.  psi:ts  of  Sweden  are  experiencing  a 
contrary  movement.  Many  like  examples  of  «p*aira!  and  subsideiu^e,  known  to  have 
taken  place,  or  lo  be  taking  place,  might  be  mentioned. 
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fresh  water,  the  strata  of  sand,   lignite,  gravel,  clay  and  loam, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Miaaiaaippi  Bluff.     (§279.) 

333.  By  still  further  upheaval,  those  strata,  too,  wero  elevated 
above  the  watera,  the  Mississippi  was  drawn  into  narrow  limits, 
and,  with  increased  velocity  and  greater  power,  commenced 
the  work  of  carving  out  or  excavating  from  the  sandy  and 
loamy  strata  just  formed,  the  present  Valley,  many  miles  wide, 
in  which  are  the  low  "  bottoms"  and  the  ever-changing  channel 
of  the  river. 

Remnants  of  the  strata  cut  away,  crop  out  along  the  "  Bluff," 
and  run  back  eastward,  totheaecond  range  of  counties  parallel 
with  the  Mississippi. 

The  bottoms  have  been  formed,  removed,  and  formed  again, 
time  after  time,  during  the  progress  of  the  excavation  of  the 
Valley,  and  are  still  subject  to  similar  changes. 

334.  The  Denudation  of  the  Formations  of  Middle  and  West 
Tennessee. — The  cutting  and  washing  away,  or,  aa  geologists 
express  it,  the  denudation  of  certain  strata  by  the  Mississippi, 
has  just  been  referred  to.  The  older  Tochs,  at  many  points, 
show  the  effects  of  such  cutting  and  removal  on  a  stupendous 
scale.  (§  325.)  The  agent  has  been  water,  but  when  and  bow 
it  acted,  to  effect  these  results,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Many  of  the  small  valleys  have  been  cut  out  by  the 
streams  which  flow  through  them,  but  there  are  no  existing 
causes  to  which  can  be  referred  the  excavation  of  the  great 
roeky  basins  of  Tennessee,  and  of  the  adjoining  States.  Much, 
doubtless,  has  been  done  by  oceanic  currents,  just  before,  or 
during,  the  time  of  the  upheaval  of  the  formations. 

335.  The  denudation  of  the  formations  in  Middle  and  West 
Tennessee,  is  more  easily  understood  than  that  of  those  farther 
east.  In  the  former  divisions,  the  rocks  are  approximately 
horizontal;  but  in  East  Tennessee  they  have  been  folded,  or 
wrinkled,  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  many  eases,  dislocated  and 
thrown  npon  their  edges,  on  account  of  which,  the  geological 
structure  of  this  part  of  the  State  is  complicated,  and  the  action 
of  denuding  agencies  Jess  simple. 

336.  The  Central  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee,  (§  227,)  is  a  fine 
example  of  denudation.  It  has  been  dug  out  of  the  strata  of 
six  of  the  formations.    Originally,  when  continuous,  the  strata 
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rose  up  in  a  elightly  elevated  dome,  the  summit  of  which  was 
over  the  central  part  of  Rutherford  County.  Taking  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Sat  highlands  around  the  Basin  as  the  topmost  of  the 
dome,  the  amount  of  raatter  removed  at  this  point,  could  not 
have  been  less,  in  vertical  thickness,  than  1300  feet. 

337.  Throughout  this  Basin,  remnants  of  the  Strata  have 
been  left  in  the  hills  and  ridges  ;  these  renyiants  always  occur- 
ring in  a  certain  order,  bnilding  up  the  hills,  and  giving  to  them 
&  like  geological  structure.  All  sides  of  the  Basin  present  the 
out-cropping  edges  of  the  same  strata  in  the  saraeorder.  That 
the  hills  have  a  like  etrueture,  results,  necessarily,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  the  Basin  having  been  scooped  from  horizontal 
strata,  and  the  hills  and  ridgee  being  simply  portions  left  by 
the  denuding  agencies. 

338.  What  these  agencies  were,  ia  a  qaestion  of  interest. 
The  simplest  theory  is,  that  the  work  has  been  done  by  run- 
ning water,  aided,  more  or  less,  by  frost.  The  waters  of  the 
Cumberland,  Duck,  and  Elk  Elvers,  are  now  at  work,  washing 
down  the  hill  aides,  and  deepening  the  lower  areas;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  same  waters  commenced  the  excava- 
tion of  the  Basin,  each  branch,  creek,  and  rill,  doing  its  part  of 
the  work.  This,  of  course,  has  required  long  ages  of  time,  du- 
ring which,  the  streams  have  been  constantly  changing  and 
deepening  their  channels,  and  their  immediate  local  valleys. 
The  Basin  is  the  aggregate  result  of  the  work  of  all  the  streams, 
small  and  great. 

339.  In  the  First  Part  of  this  Report,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
narrow,  deep  valleys,  or  gorges,  through  which  many  of  the 
streams  flow  as  they  enter  the  Basin  on  its  eastern  side, 
(pp.  82  and  83.)  The  waterfalls  spoken  of,  are  at  the  heads 
of  these  gorges.  The  deep  valleys  have  been  cut  out,  doubt- 
less, by  the  streams  which  now  run  through  them. 

In  each,  the  cutting  has  extended  as  far  up  as  the  "falls;"  and 
here,  the  work  is  still  going  on,  the  falls  receding  year  after 
year,  more  or  less.  The  recession  of  these  falls  and  cascades  is 
exceedingly  slow,  but  not  the  less  real.  The  water  and  sand 
wear  away  the  roek  to  somo  extent,  but  most  of  the  work  is 
accomplished  by  undermining.  The  series  of  strata  over  which 
the  water  falls,  presents,  at  top,  hard  flinty  layers,  but  below, 
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shale  and  limestone.  The  latter  strata  yield  to  the  action  of 
water,  and  are  removed,  undermining  the  flinty  beds,  and 
causing  detached  masses  of  them,  to  fall  at  intervals. 

340.  The  removal  of  shale  below  the  upper  hard  layers,  very  often  forms 
along  the  sidea  of  these  gorges,  and  especially  near  tlie  cascades,  and  some- 
times under  ihem,  sheltered  places  called  locally,  "rockhouses"  Where 
tiie  upper  fliaty  layers  project  out  boldly,  the  rockhouses  are  of  considera- 
hlc  size.  Their  most  interesting  feature  is,  that,  m  them,  are  often  found 
naiise  ahem  and  copperas.  These  Halts  form  inerustations  on  the  crumbling 
surface  of  the  shale,  and  also  lumps  or  irregular  masges,  on  the  Soors  of 
the  rockhouses. 

341.  The  Western  Yalley,  (p.  104,)  isanother  interesting  ex- 
ample of  denudation.  Here,  the  Tennessee  and  its  local  tribu- 
taries, have  washed  a  rough  and  broken  valley,  out  of  very 
much  the  same  strata,  cut  into,  in  the  formation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Basin. 

342.  But  these  examples  become  small  affairs  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  vast  denudation  which  preceded,  and  which 
swept  away  the  formations,  above  those  out  of  which  the 
Basin  and  Valley  mentioned,  were  excavated. 

The  two  great  formations  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land, 
(p.  66,) — the  Coal  Measures  above,  and  the  Mountain  Limestone 
below — once  spreading  out  westward,  covered  the  whole  of 
Middle  and  "West  Te  d  d  toward  the  north- 

west, in  Kentucky,  w         h         m  m        ns.     But  now — ta- 

king the  uppermost        m  flrs  —       h      great  expanse  of 

Coal  Measures,  with  p  h     extensive  remnant 

left  in  the  Table-Ian     a  d  a  d    -able  fragments  or 

outliers  associated  w    h  h  ng      w      mains  in  Tennessee ; 

by  far  the  greater  part,  has  been  swept  away,  perhaps,  before 
the  denuding  power  of  submarine  rivers, 

343.  So  too,  tho  Mountain  Limestone  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
disappeared.  Patches  of  it  remain  here  and  there,  in  the  hills 
and  ridges  near  the  western  side  of  the  Table-land.  But  west 
of  these,  from  the  entire  area  of  Middle  Tennessee,  it  has  been 
almost  wholly  removed, 

344.  The  Folding,  Dislocation  and  denudation  of  Strata  in  East 
Tennessee. — I  have  already  referred  to  the  folded  or  wrinkled, 
and  dislocated  condition  of  the  strata  in  East  Tennessee. 
(§  33i.) 
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These  features  are  due  to  great  disturbance,  and  need  elucida- 

The  strata  of  the  western  side  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land, 
though  much  cut  up  by  the  action  of  water,  are,  approximately 
horizontal,  which  position  they  retain,  with  a  few  local  excep- 
tions, more  than  half  way  across  the  Table-!and.  Approach- 
ing the  eastern  limit  of  this  division,  however,  we  meet  with 
indications  of  a  remarkable  action.  The  strata  begin  to  lose 
their  horizontal  position  ;  they  are  more  or  less  inclined,  or  in 
technical  language,  they  dip,  and  otherwise,  exhibit  clear  eviden- 
ces of  having  boon  crowded  up  in  long  straight  folds.  Proceeding 
eastward,  into  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  the  evidences  of  this 
folding,  become  more  marked.  Not  only,  have  the  strata  been 
folded,  but,  in  many  cases,  in  efforts  to  form  folds,  they  have 
been  split  into  long  ribbon-like  maaaea,  or  blocks,  which,  yield- 
ing to  the  force  producing  the  action,  have  been  crowded,  one 
upon  another,  like  thick  slates  or  tiles  on  a  roof,  the  edge  of 
one  overlapping  the  opposing  edge  of  the  other,  (See  §§  360 
and  444.)  The  folds,  tho  ribbon -masses,  and  the  lines  of  junc- 
tion, all  run  lengthwise,  to  the  northeast  and  the  southwest. 

345.  To  conceive  Ihe  better  of  theforoe  concerned,  and  the  effacla  produced, 
let  UB  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  formations  of  East  Tennessee  were 
horjzontah  If,  now,  we  suppose,  a  vast  force  to  be  applied  along  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  thesB  horizontal  formations,  and  to  act  in  a  norihwcsterly 
direction,  the  strata,  if  not  able  to  resist,  would  yield  and  rise  up,  like 
thick  cloth,  in  great  wrinkles  or  folds,  or  else,  lacking  the  proper  degree  of 
flexibility,  would  break  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  in  long  parallel 
bands  or  ribbons,  which  would  be  crowded  together,  the  edge  of  one  over- 
laping  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  other.     In  this  way,  indeed,  have  the  for- 

s  been  acted  upon,  and  such  the  folds  and  dislocations  produced.* 

is  of  these  folds  and  dislocations  are  given  below. 

346.  In  passing  eastward  across  the  Table-land,  the  first 
important  fold  of  the  strata  mot  with  is  in  a  lino  with  Crab 
Orchard  Mountain  (§  188)  and  Sequatchee  Valley,  {§  140.)  Crab 
Orchard  Mountain  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  the  nearly 
unbroken  back  of  one  end  of  this  first  great  fold.  The  mount- 
ain, though  a  ridge  several  miles  long,  proaents  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  fold.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  tho  fold 
rises  up  a  thousand  foot  above  the  level  of  the  Table-land,  the 

•The  lines  along  which  dislocation  and  lapping  have  occutted,  arc  called /oute. 
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strata  arching  over  in  a  striking  manner.  (See  section  on  the 
map.)  Sequatehce  Valley,  though  a  great  trough  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Table-land  and  so  different  from  the  mountain,  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  same  fold.  To  this  indeed,  as  a  funda- 
mental cause,  they  both  alike  owe  their  existence. 

It  remains  to  trace  out  this  grand  flexure,  and  to  speak  of 
it  in  more  detail.     I  have  designated  it  throughout  as 

347.  The  Sequatchee  Fold.— It  commences  near  the  Emery 
Eiver,  in  Morgan  County,  and  running  in  a  direct  course  to  the 
southwest,  forms  the  Crab  Orchard  Mountain  and  all  the  high 
points  between  it  and  the  head  of  Sequatchee  Talley. 

848.  At  "Crab  Orchard  House"  it  ia  interBccted  by  a  gup,  wMet  gives 
a  poBS  for  the  Sparta  and  Kingatoa  road,  and  exposes  the  Mountain  Lime- 
itone  elevated  by  the  fold  ak)re  the  general  level  of  the  Tahle-land.«  A  few 
miles  further  southwest  there  is  another  break  and  depression,  called 
Grassy  Cove,  which  also  exposes  the  limestone  This  cove  is  a  curious 
basin  surrounded  bj  mountains.  Its  esistcnce  is  due  to  the  denudation  of 
a  section  of  the  fold.     Between  this  cove  and  Sequatchee  Talley  ia  a  high 

349.  Proceeding  southwesterly  we  find  the  fold  following 
the  long  and  straight  Sequatchee  Valley  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  (g  140,)  and  continaing  in  the  same  direction,  to  the 
Alabama  line.  Bemarkable  as  it  may  appear,  the  valley  has 
been  cut  out  along  the  back  of  this  great  flexure.  This  por- 
tion of  the  fold  appears  to  have  been  rent  open  along  its  sum- 
mit; water  has  thus  had  access  to  the  limestone  below,  and  by 
its  denuding  power  has  excavated  the  valley. 

In  the  Crab  Orchard  portion  the  hard  cap  rocks  were  not 
thus  rent,  the  softer  strata  in  consequence,  were  protected  and 
the  fold  left  nearly  intact  in  a  mountain  ridge. 

350.  The  following  diagram  will  throw  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  fold  we  are  considering.  It  is  a  section  of  the 
formations  and  country  from  a  point  eight  miles  north  of  Jas- 
per, in  Marion  County,  to  the  eastern  base  of  Lookout  Mount- 
ain, its  length  being  about  twenty  miles.     There  are  several 

•  The  two  great  formiitioQa  of  the  Cumberlimcl  Table-land  are  the  Coal  Meamres  and 
the  Moaatam  Limfstone.  The  first  is  every  where  the  cap  formation  of  the  Table.land, 
the  Isltep  is  henoath  it.  (JUS.)  The  /oM  brings  up  the  limestone  aDove  the  general 
leyel,  and  at  the  point  mentioned  it  is  uncovered  by  the  superior  formation  and  ei- 
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points  illBstratod  by  this  section,  to  which  reference  will  be 

made  hereafter.     "What  concerns  us  mostly  now,  is  the  portion 
representing  Sequatchee  Valley  and  its  formations. 


s  Sequatchee  Valley,  i 


)  LooKour  MoosTj 


The  bands  between  the  lines  represent  the  formatiotis;  these 
bered  in  luicordance  with  the  tables  in  the  next  chapter.  The  shaded  por- 
tions between  the  unbroken  lines  are  the  formations  as  now  found;  the 
blank  portions  between  broken  lines  the  parts  of  formationa  remoyed  by 
denudation.  Two  restored  folds  are  represented — the  larger  ABC  the 
Seqviatchee  Fold;  the  amallor  E  F  L  that  of  the  valley  of  Lookout  Creek, 
The  depression  in  the  shaded  part,  between  A  and  C,  is  Sequatehee  Talley. 
A  is  the  edge  of  the  Table-land  on  the  northwest  eido  of  the  valley  ;  C,  the 
edge  oa  the  opposite  side.  The  portion  of  the  Tatjle-land  between  C  and 
D  is  Walden'i  Bulge.  (§182,)  D,  narrow  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River; 
the  section  crosses  a  few  miles  above  Kelly's  Ferry.  E,  portion  of  Raccoon 
Mountain.  Depression  between  E  and  L,  Lookout  Valley.  L,  Lookout 
Mountain. 

In  this  section  the  Sequatchoe  Fold  is  well  represented ;  its 
summit  B,  was  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Table- 
land. The  amount  of  matter  removed  has  been  enormous.  Wo 
attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  the  rents  made,  doubtless, 
in  the  strata  when  elevated.  The  imagination  of  the  reader 
can  supply  those. 

It  is  essential  to  state,  however,  that,  in  the  region  of  Jas- 
per and  southward  the  strata  have  been  fractured  along  the 
northwestern  side  of  the  fold,  and,  in  consequence,  have  been 
more  or  leas  thrown  out  of  the  positions  they  would  have,  bad 
the  flexure  been  regular  as  represented  in  the  diagram. 


351.  The  following  cut,  taken  from  Lyell's 
useful  in  illustrating  the  structure  of  Sequatehee  Valley, 


that  of 
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other  valleys  and  ridges  in  I 

nallj  to  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  Swiss  Jui 

well  for  some  of  our  mountains  and  valleys. 


0.  cl,  e  r  ea     ookylajers 
id  U|>  no  he  fo  ds  4.  B  sad 
?  long  St  H  ght  r  ig         A  hoi 
t;  11    3  a    ou,  ■ 


IS  been  f  n 


The  Etnioture  of  Sequatchee  Talley  i 
The  former  valley  has,  however,  been  s 

nudation.     In  the  cut,  the  valley  betwoen  B  aud  C  has  a  geological  a 
ture  very  different  from  that  at  A     ' 
Many  of  our  East  Tennessee  valleys  have  a  similar  si 

352.  Before  presenting  the  above  illustrations  we  had  traced 
ont  the  Sequatchee  Fold  to  the  Alabama  lino.  It  does  not  stop 
here.  It  extends  on  a  long  way  into  Alabama.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  in  this  State,  its  southwestern  end  being 
near  the  junction  of  the  two  Warriors  within  forty  miles  of 
Tuscaloosa.  The  whole  length  of  the  fold,  commencing  at  the 
Emery,  in  Tennessee,  and  extending  to  the  junction  mentioned, 
is  about  225  miles.  And  for  this  whole  distance,  in  longitudi- 
nal direction,  it  is  straight,  or  at  most,  curving,  as  we  enter 
Alabama,  a  little  to  the  west. 

353.  The  fold,  including  its  geographical  and  geological 
features,  is  beautifully  symmetrical.  It  terminates  at  both 
ends  in  mountain  ridges,  these  ridges  sinking  away  with  the 
two  extremities  of  the  fold.  The  denuded  part  (Sequatchee 
Valley  being  the  northeastern  end)  is  a  canoe-shaped,  beautiful 
trough,  in  which  are  small,  characteristic  ridges  and  valleys. 
This  trongh  has  a  rim  of  Coal  Measures  all  around  it.    Its 
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length  is  about  160  miles,  a  little  more  than  60  of  this  being 
inTonnoBsoo;  its  greatest  width  is  from  five  to  six  reiles.  It 
has  a  fault  along  the  middle  part  of  its  western  side,  the  dis- 
placement bringing  the  Knox  strata  in  contact  with  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocka. 

The  Tennessee  River  bears  symmetrical  relations  to  this 
trough.  This  stream,  soon  after  leaving  Chattanooga,  breaks 
through  the  mountains  into  the  trough,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  southwest,  flows  in  it  for  more  than  50  miles.  At  Gunters- 
ville,  Ala,,  the  river  again  changes  its  course,  cuts  through  the 
mountain  barriers,  and  escapes  to  the  northwest.     (|  149.) 

The  town  of  Pikeville  is  near  the  northeastern  end  of  the 
trough,  and  Blount  Springs,    in  Alabama,    near   its  south- 


Wero  this  the  proper  place,  I  might  add  much  more  with  reference  to 
this  most  interesting  fold  and  range.  I  haye,  myself,  traversed  it,  and 
stood  upon  its  terminal  mountain  at  each  end,  traced  out  its  formations 
and  studied  their  changes,  and  I  desire  to  add  that,  in  the  investigation  of 
but  few  special  ftclds  have  I  had  more  pleasure,  or  have  I  met  with  more 
to  point  me  to  the  great  Creator,  whose  work  it  is. 

354.  The  Blk  Fork  Dislocation. — This  is  an  example  of  a 
broken  fold,  resulting  in  a  dislocation  or  fault.  In  going  east- 
ward, across  the  Table-land  near  the  Kentucky  line,  the  first 
noteworthy  disturbance  of  the  strata  met  with,  is  seen  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Elk  Fork,  a  tributary  of  the  Clear  Pork  of  Cum- 
berland Eiver.  This  valley  is  narrow,  and  deeply  set  in  the 
Table-land.  Its  head  is  at  "E!k  Gap,"  in  the  very  midst  of 
high  mountains,  and  at  a  point  about  eleven  miles  a  little  north 
of  west  from  Jacksboro;  from  this  point  it  extends  northeast- 
ward, into  Kentucky.     (See  §  144.) 

On  the  next  page  is  a  cross  section  that  this  valley  presents 
at  one  point.  The  section  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the 
mountains  bounding  the  valley,  the  formations  outcropping  in 
it,  and  the  groat  fault,  on  one  side  of  which,  the  lower  forma- 
tions have  been  forced  up  many  feet  out  of  place. 

le,  Warrentnn,  GuntersYille,  Belle 

id  Dunlap,  ■Tennessee. 
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Horizontal  scale  4000/eet  to  the  inch. 
Vertical        do    2000  da.    do.     do. 


On  the  right  is  Hne  Mountain,  a  high,  straight  ridge,  (g  180,)  running  par- 
allel with  the  course  of  the  valley ;  in  fact,  the  valley  and  the  ridge  owe  their 
esistenoe  to  the  same  ultimate  cause — the  special  elevation  and  dislocation 


The  place  of  the  Fault  is  indicated.  The  lowest  formation  appearing  at 
the  surface  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  fault,  has  been  raised  hctmeen 
2000  and  3000  feet.  Its  counterpart  on  the  left,  is  that  distance  below  tha 
Burface.  Great  as  this  displacement  is,  there  are  some  in  East  Tennessee 
exceeding  it.  Faults  are  bj  no  means  rare  east  of  the  Table-land,  some 
of  which  are  more  than  &  hundred  miles  in  length. 

The  Elk  Fork  elevation  is  about  in  a  line  with  the  Sequatchee 
Fold,  but  forms  no  part  of  it;  the  two  are  separated  by  a  great 
area  of  undiaturbed  horizontal  rocks. 

355.  The  Talley  of  Cove  Creek,  (|§  145  and  146,)  has  a  geo- 
logical structure  similar  to  that  of  Elk  Fork,  but  the  fault  has 
not  displaced  tho  formationa  to  so  great  an  extent.  It  has,  on 
its  northeastern  side,  corresponding  to  Pine  Mountain,  a  sharp 
roof-like  ridge,  which  is  mostly  made  up  of  sandstones,  highly 
inclined.  This  remarkable  ridge,  as  it  escapes  from  the  narrow 
valley,  curves  around  to  the  northeast  and  skirts  tiie  mountain 
into  Virginia.  (§181.) 

35G.  The  fault  of  the  Elk  Pork  Valley  (extending,  however, 
beyond  the  valley  proper,  into  Kentucky)  and  that  of  Cove 
Creek,  cut  off,  as  I  have  before  stated,  (g  146,)  a  largo  block  o 
the  Table-land.  To  the  lateral  movement  of  this  great  mass, 
by  a  vast  power  acting  in  a  westerly   direction,  is  to  be  attrib- 
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uted  tlie  partial  elevation  and  the  fractnre  of  the  strata  in  the 
valleys,  as  well  as  the  uptaruing  of  the  rocks  in  Pine  Moun- 

357.  The  Seq^uatcliee  fold,  and  the  broken  folds  just  m.en- 
tioned,  are  the  only  great  disturbances  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
observed  within  the  area  of  the  Table-land.  At  a  number  of 
other  points,  aa,  for  instance,  near  the  Davis  coal  bank,  in 
Cumberland  County,  disturbances  have  been  observed,  but 
they  are  comparatively  local.  These  local  uplifta  and  breaks 
are  exceptional,  but  they  foreshadow  the  greater  ones  farther 
east,  where  folds  and  faults  are  the  rule. 

358.  The  Crested  Slope  of  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Table-land.— 
The  eastern  margin  of  the  Table-land  is  composed,  generally, 
of  the  upturned  edges  of  the  formations.  The  strata  are 
horizontal  back,  but  approaching  the  margin,  thoy  bend, 
more  or  less,  upward,  and  form  the  sharp  crest  which  bo  dis- 
tinctly defines  the  Table-land  on  the  east.  The  sandstones  of 
the  Coal  Measures  generally  form  the  crest  of  the  margin,  while 
the  Mountain  Limestone,  the  Silicious  Group  and  the  Niagara- 
formations  to  be  noticed  further  on — outcrop  along  its  slope 
and  base.  In  some  few  cases,  great  blocks  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures have  been  detached  and  thrown  over  the  crest,  and  now 
rest  against  the  slopo,  or  lie  flat  in  the  valley.  Such  frag- 
mentary masses  yield  coal  at  several  points,  as  at  Kimbro's, 
and  at  points  in  the  "  Tennessee  Valley"  further  south. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  crest  formed  by  the 
upturned  edges  of  the  strata  becomes,  in  great  part,  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  moontain  back,  and  forms  a  sharp 
skirting  ridge,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  (§§  182 
and  183.) 

359.  Consideration  of  the  Folding,  etc.,  in  general,  Mesumed. — 
The  fact  has  been  referred  to,  that,  passing  from  the  margin  of 
the  Table-land,  eastward,  the  folds  and  fanlts  become  great,  and 
occur  in  rapid  auccewiion.  (§§  344  and  345.)  Having  reviewed 
the  features  of  several  special  examples,  we  go  back  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  more  in  general. 

Entering  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  we  get  truly  into  the 
region  of  disturbance.  This  Valley  and  the  Unaka  division, 
constitute  a  part  of  Tennessee  in  which  folds  and  dislocations 
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and,  in  coiisec|uence,  dipping  strata,  are  the  rule.  Here  the 
faults  and  the  position  of  the  rocks,  together  with  the  more  or 
less  destructible  nature  of  the  latter,  have  determined  the  phy- 
sical characteristics  of  the  aarface.  (§§  93  and  94 ;  also  18 
and  19.)  They  have  given  direction  and  form  to  the  scores  of 
minor  valleys  and  ridges,  which  make  up  the  Jitcted  area  of  the 
Great  Valley,  as  well  aa  to  the  subordinate  ranges  and  deep 
coves  of  the  TJnaka  division. 

360.  The  following  general  section,  (and  in  part  ideal,)  from 
the  Table-land  across  the  valley  to  TJnaka  Range  will  illustrate 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  formations  and  the  movements 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  (Compare  real  nectioni 
§§  350,  354,  444,  &c.) 


The  vertical  stale  of  this  section,  it  lauat  he  recollected,  is  much  greatar 
than  the  horizontal  Thp  number  of  folda  and  faults  is  less,  too,  than 
would  be  found  in  an  actual  section. 

T,  A,  B,  is  the  Table-land.  At  T  the  formations  represented  hy  the 
differently  shaded  bands,  are  horizontal ;  at  A  they  rise  in  a  moderate  fold, 
as  at  Crab  Orchard  Mountain,  (5  3*6;)  at  B  is  a  more  abrupt  fold,  and 
partly  denuded.  At  this  point  the  valley  commences.  U,  principal  TJnaka 
Range. 

The  valley  lies  between  B  and  U ;  its  present  surface  is  represented  by 
the  line  dividing  the  light  and  heayy-3ha,ded  portions.  The  folding  of 
the  formations  and  their  dislocations  explain  themselves.  At  D,  E,  and 
H,  L,  are  dislooationa.  D  and  E  were  once  united,  the  formations  being 
continvious ;  but  in  the  great  movement  they  were  hrofeen,  and  the  edge  D 
pressed  up  and  over  E.     This  will  serve  as  an  example  of  ».  fault. 

The  light-shaded  portions  above  the  line  representing  the  surface  of  the 
valley  are  parts  of  folds,  &c.,  supposed  to  have  been  removed  by  denuda- 

361.  One  feature  illustrated  by  this  section  is,  the  folding  of 
the  roeks,  and  the  great  scale  upon  which  it  has  been  done. 
The  great  flexures  thus  formed  differ  in  magnitude ;  moat  of 
those  of  the  Table-land  are  moderate  in  elevation ;   many  of 
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those  Of  the  valley  and  of  the  Unakas  are  thrown  up  and  over 
to  the  northwest  m  enormons  plaits. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  folds,  multitudes  of  subordinate  ones  occur  in 
tto  strata.  Thus  the  formations  are  often  extensively  eorrugated  as  they 
rise  in  the  great  fleiurea. 

362.  Another  feature  iUiistratod  is  the  dislocation  of  the  for- 
mations. Two  dislocationa,  or  faults,  aro  introduced.  The  dis- 
placements in  many  faults  are  very  great,  in  some  cases  amount- 
ing to  five  or  six  thousand  feet,  or  even  more.  Thus  the  two 
edges  of  a  hrokon  stratum  may  be  separated  more  than  a  mile 
in  vortical,  or  nearly  vertical,  distance.  One  edge  may  form 
the  crost  of  a  mountain,  whiie  the  other  is  a  milo  below,  buried 
beneath  a  valley. 

The  physical  and  geological  characteristics  of  East  Tennes- 
see are  now  easily  accounted  for. 

1st.  A  striking  one  is  tha paralleUsm.  of  valleys  and  ridges. 
(§  93.)  The  direction  of  those  conforms  to  that  of  the  folds  and 
dislocations.  The  strata,  thrown  up  edgewise,  and  cropping 
out  in  bauds  of  unequal  hardness,  have  given  direction  to  de- 
nudation. Along  the  lines  of  rocks  easily  removed  by  water, 
such  as  blue  limestones  and  soft  shales,  the  valleys  have  been 
washed  out;  bat  along  those  of  sandstones,  hard  slates  and 
flinty  limestones,  ridges  have  been  left.  Ail  the  mountam  ridges 
within  the  valley  are,  at  least,  capped  off  with  hard  sandstones, 
which  have  protected  tbe  softer  rocks  below.  To  those  protect- 
ing sandstones  the  ridges  owe  their  existence.     A  number  of 

I  great 


them,  including  Clinch  and  Powell's  Mountaim 


sheet  of  sandstone,  forming  one  slope  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
protecting  the  softer  rocks  seen  on  the  other  slope.  {See  also 
§§  103,  104,  and  on.)  The  sharp-crested,  and  "comby"  ridges, 
(§  105,)  haveaiftm  sheet  of  hard  material,  sandstone  or  slates- 
this,  wheu  broken  down  at  intervals,  give  rise  to  the  notched' 
or  comby  structure.  The  red  and  slaty  knobs  (§§  106, 110, 113 
and  113)  are  accounted  for  much  in  the  same  way.  Some  of 
the  layers  aro  hard,  and  have  resisted  denudation  more  or  less 
but  being  thin,  have  not  been  able  to  form  continuous  ridges. 
2d.  The  occasional  vertical  position,  and  the  more  general 
dipping  of  tbe  rocks  to  the  southeast,  is  accounted  for.  By  tbe 
crowding  of  the  folds  over  io  the  north-west,  and  the  subse- 
Sig  10.     Vol.  1. 
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queet  deQudation  of  their  anmmits,  the  strata  have  necessarily 
been  left  dipping,  as  we  now  find  them.*  It  is,  too,  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  overlapping  of  the  formations  along  the  lines 
of  fracture  and  dislocation,  urged  as  they  have  been  from  the 
Bontheaet. 

3d.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  formation,  or  rather 
of  the  same  series  of  formations,  seen  in  crossing  Baet  Tennes- 
see, is  accoanted  for.  This,  also,  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
peculiar  structure  developed.  In  traversing  the  edges  of  the 
formations,  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  a  very  great 
variety  of  such  series  is  observed. 

In  the  first  place,  crossing  the  denuded  summit  of  a.  fold,  we 
pass  successively  from  newer  to  older  formations,  until  we  reach 
the  turning  line,  or  axis ;  then  the  order  is  reversed.  Repre- 
senting the  formations  by  numbers,  and  the  axes  of  folds  by  a 
dot,  the  series  thus  passed  over  will  be  indicated  by  combina- 
tions like  the  following:  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,-  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  6, 

5,  4,  3,  2,-  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7 ;  7.  6,  5,-  5,  6,  7,  8,  etc. 

In  crossing  a  trough,  or  concave  flexure  between  two  folds, 
the  order  is  likewise  reversed,  but  the  upper  or  newer  forma- 
tions are  nearest  the  axis,  as  follows:  1,  2,  3,  4,- 4,  3,  2;  4,  5,  6,- 

6,  5,  4,  3,  etc.,  etc. 

If  we  traverse  a  dislocation,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  series 
is  repeated  in  the  same  order.  Representing  the  line  of  dis- 
placement by  a  hyphen,  such  series  may  be  thus  indicated :  7, 
6,  5,  4,  -  7;  6,  5,  4 ;  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  -  6,  5,  4 ;  4,  3,  -  6,  7,  5,  4,  4,  etc., 
etc.  Combinations  of  these  different  classes,  in  great  variety, 
1  nature. 


363.  Folds,  or  Uplifts,  and  Faults  in  Middle  Tennessee. — It 
has  been  stated  that  the  formations  are  approximately  horizon- 
tal in  Middle  Tennessee.  (|  335.)  The  word  approximately 
was  properly  used,  since,  in  tracing  out  the  formations,  they 
are  often  seen  to  sink  and  rise  in  gentle  local  undulations,  and 
moreover,  are  found  to  have  a  general,  though  small,  inclina- 
tion or  dip  in  some  direction  or  other.  Tet,  notwithstanding 
this  when  we  compare  their  position  with  that  of  their  coun- 
terparts in  East  Tennessee  we  can  almost  say  they  are  hori- 
zontal. 

*When  thB  aiimmif  ofafold  is  cut  by  the  surface,  the  rooks  on  each  side  may  dip  m 
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But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  approximate  hori- 
zontal poBitioD  in  the  formations  of  the  Middle  Division.  I 
have  met  with  localities  hero  in  which  are  presented,  though 
on  a  small  scale  comparatively,  the  folding  and  fanlting  and 
high  inclination  of  strata  so  characteristic  of  Bast  Tennessee. 
364.  The  most  interesting  of  these  localities  is  in  the  region 
of  Cumberland  City,  a  small  town  on  the  Cumberland  Eiver, 
in  Stewart  County.  This  town  is  on  the  side  of  an  elliptical 
area,  or  basin,  containing  six  or  seven  square  miles,  and  snr- 
rounded  by  hills.  The  river  cuts  through  the  northern  end  of 
the  basin.  Wells  Creek  enters  it  on  the  south,  and  flows 
through  it  to  the  river.  From  this  circumetance  I  have  named 
it  the  Wells  Creek  Basin.  Within  this  area  the  strata  are  high- 
ly inclined.  We  have  here  indeed,  a  very  considerable  upheav- 
al of  the  formations.  The  strata  were  lifted  in  a  high  dome, 
the  top  of  which  has  been  worn  and  washed  away.  The  eleva- 
tion was  so  great  as  to  bring  to  the  light,  through  the  subse- 
quent denudation,  certain  low  strata  (upper  part  of  Form.  2,  c) 
no  where  else  to  be  seen  in  Middle  Tennessee.*  These  strata 
occupy  the  central  part,  and  a  large  part,  of  the  Basin.  They 
dip  at  liigh  angles  and,  at  some  points,  are  even  vertical,  form- 
ing  low  "hog-back"  ridges.  Outcropping  around  the  strata 
of  Form.  2,  c,  are  those  of  the  higher  formations,  each  group 
appearing  successively  in  order,  the  rocks  dipping  away  from 
the  centre  of  the  Basin.  The  hard  rocks  of  the  siliceous  (8,  a) 
form  the  encircling  hills,  and,  with  the  Mountain  Mmestone 
above,  (8,  b,)  constitute  the  formation  of  the  whole  country  out- 
side. 

S65.  The  digturbanoe,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  area  of  the 
Basin;  it  has  extended  to  the  strata  beyond  its  limits.  This  la  seen  in  tlie 
Muffs  on  the  river,  both  above  and  below  Cumberland  City.  In  these,  the 
strata  show  small  and  great  folds,  fractures,  dislocations,  and  inclinations 
at  all  angles,  all,  however,  bo  far  as  seen,  being  confined  to  the  rocta  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous.  Coming  up  the  river,  the  first  bluff  in  which 
these  disturbances  are  seen  to  have  occurred  is  the  one  several  miles  be- 

"When  I  fi rat  BBW  these  cocbs  I  reoogniaed  them  at  onco>»,Eoat  Teaaeaspe  ocaunuii- 
onees,  but  was  greatly  eurpriaed  to  meet  Willi  them  here,  a  point  where,  of  all  other 
points  in  Middle  Tenneaaee,  I  least  eipected  to  And  them,  as  in  a!)  this  oountrj  one  of 
the  higher  fonnations,  the  Loxer  CurbamferoHs.  la  brought  down  to  the  letel  of  the 
Cnroberland  River.  By  the  uplift  the  top  of  Form.  2,  o,  has  been  thruat  up  through  the 
Lower  Carbonlferoua,  aa  well  aa  through  all  the  intervening  beds,  the  elevation  ot  the 
lowest  strata  lieing  not  leas  than  2500  feet. 
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low  Cumlierland  C^ty,  known  to  river-men  as  the  Checkered-houie  bluff.    In 
the  upper  part  of  this,  the  strata  are  boldly  bent  and  faulted. 

366.  Another  area  of  diaturbaneo  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  Flynn's  Creelt,  in  Jackaon  County.  This  area  is  lim- 
ited in  extent,  and  has  comparatively  little  importance,  yet 
the  formationa  are  greatly  disturbed.  The  roeks  are  seen  to 
dip  at  high  angles,  and  are  occasionally  almost  vertical.  The 
Tallcy  is  narrow,  and  the  hiila  on  each  side  high.  In  their 
normal  position  the  siliceoits  (8,  a)  is  at  the  top  of  the  aeries  of 
formations,  and  the  Black  Shale  (7)  next  beiow.  In  several 
places  both  are  brought  down,  by  great  folda  and  faulta,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and,  at  one  point,  may  be  seen  abutting 
against  the  Kashville  Formation.  One  fault  shows  a  displace- 
ment of  a  thousand  feet.  The  lines  of  diaturbance  run  nearly 
north  and  south. 

367.  But,  by  far  the  most  important  elevation  of  the  strata 
in  Middle  Tennessee  was  the  wide  dome,  the  decapitation  and 
denudation  of  which  have  given  us  the  Central  Basin,  (pp.  81 
and  97.)  This  can  hardly  be  considered  a  local  disturbance  ; 
it  covers  too  great  an  area.  The  strata  were  not  folded  ab- 
ruptly, nor  broken  and  displaced;  they  were  elevated  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  a  dome,  whose  cross-section 
is  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  higheat  part  of  thia 
was  over  a  point  not  far  from  Murfreeaboro',  in  Eutherford 
County.  From  above  this  point,  aa  stated  before,  (§  336,)  not 
less  than  1300  feet  of  rock  have  been  removed.  Here  the  low- 
est strata  of  the  Central  Basin  are  to  be  seen,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Formation  2,  exposed  in  the  Wells  Creek  Basin, 
(§  364,)  the  lowest  in  Tennesaee  weat  of  the  Cumberland  Ta- 
ble-land. From  this  central  point  the  atrata  dip  at  a  low  angle 
in  every  direction,  but  less  in  the  northeasterly  and  southwest- 
erly than  in  other  directions.  In  passing  from  the  central  area 
of  the  Basin,  in  any  course  to  ita  rim,  we  cross  in  succession, 
the  formations  seen  in  this  part  of  the  State.  (|  208.)  These 
outcrop  approximately  in  concentric  bands.  The  formation  of 
the  rim  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hills  which  encircle  the  com- 
paratively small  Wells  Creek  Basin. 

368.  This  dome  like  elevation  of  Middle  Tennessee  is  some- 
times associated  with  a  similar  elevation  of  the  strata  further 
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north,  within  an  area  divided  among  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  City  of  Cincinnati  is  about  the  centre 
of  this  area.  The  elevation  in  Tennessee,  and  that  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati area,  doubtless  occurred  at  the  same  time,  and  areper- 
haps  parts  of  a  single  line,  or  axis,  of  elevation  extending  from 
Tennessee  to  Ohio.  The  elevation,  however,  was  greater  in 
the  Cincinnati  and  Tennessee  parts  than  in  the  intermediate 
portion.  This  line  of  elevation  is  sometimes  called  the  Cincin- 
nati axis.    (p.  8,  note.) 
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CHAP  TEE  V. 

ENUMEEATION   AND   SEQUENCE   OF    POEMATIONS   IN 
TENNESSEE. 

FORMATIONS    NUMBBHEB    AJfD    TABTTLATBD — COMPARATIVE 
OAL     ABB    eTRTJCTURAL    IMPORTANCE — THE 

I    TABLE    or    TBNHESSEB 


369.  The  Formations  Numbered  and  Concisely  Tabulated. — 
The  rocks  of  Tennessee  are,  in  this  Report,  grouped  into 
Thirteen  Principal  Formations.  (§  318.)  Most  of  these  are 
natural,  and  may  be  considered  as  established ;  others  are 
provisional,  and  may  be  changed.  A  number  of  them  include 
minor  groups  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  to  these,  also,  as 
as  matter  of  convenience,  the  name  Formation  ■will  aometimea 
be  applied.  The  main  groups,  commencing  with  the  lowest  in 
the  aeries,  are  numbered  consecutively,  from  1  to  13  ;  and  their 
subdivisions  are  designated  by  adding  letters  to  these  num- 
bers. 

On  this  andlhe  next  page,  is  a  table  giving  the  names  of  the 
formations,  and  the  order  in  -which  they  ocenr.  It  is  to  be 
read  frora  the  bottom,  upward,  1  being  the  lowest  formation 
and  13  the  topmost. 

AsBiDaED  Table  or  Tennessee  Formations. 
13.    /Ulnpiiim         .  -  .         [Molt  recent  and  topmost.) 

12.    Blaff  Group,        -  .  -  -  Post  Tertiary. 

13,  b.  BLUFF  LOAM,      -  .  "  " 

12,  a.  BLUFF   GRAVEL,       -  -      " 

11.    Tertiary  Group,      -  -  -  Tertiary. 

11,  c.  BLUFF  LIGNITE,  (yiwiriwiai,)     "  ■'        ? 

11,  fi.OKANGE  SAND,  (or  io  ffranjel    „  „ 

Grimp,)  .  -  f 

II,  a.  POUTER'S  CEEEE  GROUP,  1  „  ,,7 

(^Toviiirmal,)  -  -       j 
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Cretaceous,        -  .  .  .       Ckktackotjs. 

10,  c.  EIPLBT  GEOUP,  (pronUUmal,)      -  " 

10,  b.  GREEN  SAND,  {Shell  bed,)      - 
10,  a.  COFFEE  SAND,      ..." 

Ooal  Keasnres,  -  -  -  Cakboniferoue. 

£ower  Oarbooiferous,  " 

8,  6.  MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE,  -  " 

8,  a.  SILICEOUS,  ... 

Black  Sbale,       ■■  -  Dbvomiak. 

Lonrer  Helderber?,  -  -     Upper  Silttriam. 

Hiag-ara,  -  -  .  .  ,<  .1 

5,  rf.  MENISCUS  LIMESTONE,         l,,  „ 

(Sneedville  Limestoite,)  -       j 

6,  c.  DYESTONE  GEOUP,    -  -    "  " 
6,  6.  WHITE   OAE  MT.  SAND- 
STONES,   . 

6,  a. 


}" 


}•■       " 

4.    ZVashville,  or  ZVash,  -  -   Iiower  Silukian. 

s.    TreotoD,  or  Lebauoo,  -  -  a  << 

2.   Potsdam,        .         -         .         .       "  " 


:.  KNOS,  or  KNOXTILLB, 
2,  c'".  Knox  Dolomite, 
2,  c".   Knox  Shale, 
2,  c'.     Enok  Sandstonb, 

i.  CHILHOWEE  SANDSTONE, 
{Poladam  proper,)    - 

I.  OCOEE  GROUP,  (Eozoic,)   - 


}" 


1.    ZUetamorpbiC,  (Eozeic.)  (Oldestaad         "I  ,,  „ 

Lowest,)        -  -  '  -       1 

370.  Comparative  Topographical  and  Structural  Importance  of 
the  Formations. — It  must  not  be  inferred  that  groups  of  the 
same  rank  in  the  table,  are  of  equal  importance  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  topography  and  rocky  structure  of  the  State. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Several  of  them  have  very 
little  importance  of  this  kind.  The  Slack  Shale,  for  instance, 
though  a  wide-spreading  formation,  and,  in  other  respects,  one 
full  of  interest,  contributes  little  to  the  topography,  or  to  the 
rocky  mass  of  the  State.  Again,  any  one,  even  of  the  sub- 
groups 2,  a,  2, 6  and  2,  c,  has  more  topographical  importance  than 
have  the  groups  5,  d,  (excluding  5ii,)  6  and  7  together.     The  in- 
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terest  attached  to  the  formations  in  making  up  the  surface  of 
the  State,  or  as  elements  in  its  structure,  is,  in  a  measuve,  pro- 
portionate to  their  respective  thicknesses.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  characters  to  be  considered,  as,  for  instance,  hard- 
ness and  durability. 

371.  In  thickness,  as  will  bo  seen  further  on,  the  leading 
formations  differ  much.  While  the  Potsdam  (2)  is  many 
thousand  feet  thick,  most  of  the  others  are  not  as  many  hun- 
dred, and  some  of  them  do  not  reach  one  hundred.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  several  of  those,  which,  in  Tennessee, 
are  thin,  increase  in  thickness  when  traced  into  other  States. 

372.  The  Thinning  out  of  Formations  in  Tennessee. — The 
formations  occurring  in  the  States  of  S"ew  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, present  quite  a  complete  series,  which  is  often  referred 
to  as  a  standard,  by  American  geologists.  Several  of  the 
numbers  of  this  series,  though  very  thick  in  the  States  men- 
tioned, grow  thinner  when  traced  southward,  and  finally,  thin 
out,  and  disappear  before  reaching  Tennessee.  Others,  ex- 
tending further  south  or  southwest,  have  their  feather  edges  in 
Tennessee;  as,  for  instance,  the  Lower  Helderberg,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  Black  Shale,  as  well  as  the  suh-group  of 
the  Niagara — the  Clinch  Mountain  Sandstone.  The  Tennessee 
series  ia,  therefore,  less  complete  than  the  northern.  Not  only 
aro  some  of  the  formations  wholly  absent,  but  others  are  re- 
duced to  very  thin  beds. 

373.  But  further :  certain  Alabama  and  Mississippi  forma- 
tions run  out  in  Tennessee,  as  well  as  some  of  the  northern  ones. 
This  is  true  of  the  sub-groups  of  the  Cretaceous,  which,  in  the 
States  mentioned,  are  very  heavy,  but  in  Tennessee,  thin  out 
and  disappear. 

This  absence  and  thinning  out  of  formations,  is  one  of  the 
geological  peculiarities  of  Tennessee, 

374.  The  Complete  Series  of  Formations  as  established  by  Ge- 
ologists.— In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  Tennessee  series 
with  the  general  one  made  out  by  geologists,  I  give  the  latter 
as  found  in  Dr.  Dana's  most  excellent  Text-Book,  and  what  the 
author  says  in  explanation. 

But  first,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  strata  were 
formed  in  succession,  and  that  each  stratum,  more  or  less  loaded 
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■with  organic  reiname,  ia  part  of  a  record  of  the  changes,  both  pliy- 
sical  and  organic,  that  weregoing  on  during  a  certain  portion 
of  past  time.  (g§  327  to  329,  inclusive.)  The  strata  are  thus 
the  leaves  of  a  great  book,  in  which  may  be  read  the  history 
of  changes  in  the  oceans  and  lands,  in  the  atmosphere  and 
climate,  in  plants  and  animals;  the  history,  in  a  word,  of  the 
earth's  physical  and  organic  pi  ogress  The  formations  may 
be  regarded  as  chapters  in  the  history,  each  containing  the 
record  of  a  period,  or  pait  ot  a  period  By  careful  study  of 
the  whole  series  of  formitions,  especially  with  reference  to 
organic  remains,  it  is  found  that  the  history  is  divided  into 
several  distinct  jjaris,  (groups  of  formations,)  each  the  record 
of  a  great  age,  embracing  several  periods.  Corresponding  to 
these  parts,  we  have  as  many  ages.  In  Dana's  own  words,  the 
following  have  been  ascertained  ;  * 

"{1.)  There  vfai,  Jirst,  an  age,  or  diviaioD  of  time,  when  there  was  no 
life  on  the  globe;  or,  if  any  existed,  this  was  (rue  only  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  age,  and  the  life  was  probably  of  the  very  simplest  kind. 

(2.)  There  waa  nest  an  age,  when  Sheila,  MoUmks,  Cbrais,  Crinoids  and 
Trilobiiei,  aboanded  in  the  oceans,  when  the  oontinents  were  almost  all 
beneath  the  salt  waters,  and  when  there  was,  as  far  as  has  bean  ascertained, 
no  terrestrial  life. 

(3.)  There  was  next  an  age,  when,  besides  Sheila,  Corals,  Crinoids,  Trilo- 
bites  and  Worms,  there  wwe  Fishes  in  the  waters,  and  when  the  lands, 
though  yet  small,  began  to  be  covered  with  vegetation. 

(4.)  There  was  next  an  age,  when  the  continents  were  at  many  succea- 
sive  times  largely  dry  or  marshy  land,  and  the  land  was  densely  overgrown 
with  (reel,  shrubs  and  smaiierpionia,  of  ihe  remains  of  which  plants,  the  great 
coal-beds  were  made.  In  animal  life,  there  wore,  besides  the  kinds  already 
mentioned,  various  Amphibians  and  some  other  Reptiles  of  inferior  tribes. 

(5.)  There  was  next  an  age,  when  Reptiles  were  exceedingly  abundant, 
far  ontnumbeting  and  exeeediog  in  variety,  and  many,  also,  in  size,  and 
oven  in  rank,  those  of  the  present  day. 

(6.)  There  was  next  an  age,  when  the  Reptiles  had  dwindled,  and  Mam- 
mals or  (Quadrupeds  were  in  great  numbers  over  the  eontinenla;  and  the 
size  of  these  Quadropedfl,  like  that  of  the  Keptilea  in  the  preeeding  age,  was 
far  greater  than  the  size  of  modern  species. 

(7.)  After  this  came  Mnn,  and  the  progress  of  life  here  ended. 

The  above-mentioned  ages  in  the  progress  of  life  and  tho  earth's  history, 
have  received  the  following  names : 
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^ga.  Amrr/can  rrriadi,  Tennessee  Dims 
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Foiodl.  Tennessee  Dtomons. 


1.  Azoic  Time  ok  Age.— The  name  is  from  tie  Greek  a,  not  or  without, 
and  zee,  life. 

2.  Age  ob  Mollusks,  or  the  Silurian  Aqb. 
8.  Age  ob  Fisoes,  or  the  Devonian  Agb. 

4.  Aqb  of  Coal-plants,  or  the  CABBONirBKOHS  Age. 

5.  Aqb  of  Bbptiles,  or  the  Reptilian  Aqe. 

6.  Age  op  Mammals,  or  the  Mammalian  Aqb. 

7.  AaE  OF  Man. 

The  first  of  these  ages — the  Azoic — stands  apart  as  the  preparatory  time 
for  the  commencement  of  the  systems  of  life.  The  next  three  ages  were 
alike  in  many  respects,  especially  in  the  air  of  antiquity  pervading  the 
tribes  that  then  lived,  the  shells,   crinoida,  corals,  fishes,   coal-plants,  and 
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reptiles  belonging  to  tribes  that  are  now  wholly  or  nearly  extinct.  The 
era  of  these  ages  has,  therefore,  been  appropriately  called  Paleozoic  iime, 
the  word  Paleozoic,  coming  from  the  Greek  palaiaa,  ancient,  and  zoe,  life. 

The  neit  age  was  ushered  in  after  the  estinction  of  many  of  the  Paleo- 
zoic tribes,  and  its  own  peculiar  life  approximated  more  to  that  of  the 
existing  world.  Yet  it  was  still  made  up  wholly  of  extinct  species,  and 
the  most  prominent  of  the  tribes  and  genera  disappeared  before,  or  at  is 
close.  This  age  corresponds  to  Medieval  time  in  geological  history,  and  13 
called  Mesozoic  iime,  from  the  Greek  mesas,  middle,  and  zoe,  life. 

The  next  age  was  decidedly  modern  in  the  aspect  of  its  species,  the 
higher  as  well  as  lower,  although  only  a  few  of  tliose  of  its  later  epochs 
survive  into  the  age  of  Man.  It  is  called  Cenozoic  time,  from  the  Greek 
ioinoj,  receni,  and  zoe,  life,  (the  ai  of  the  Greelt  words  always  becoming  e 
in  English,  as,  for  example,  in  eiher,  from  the  Greek  aither.) 

The  following  are,  then,  the  grand  divisions  of  geological  time,  adopted  ; 

I.  Azoic  Time. 

II.  PALEOzoicTiME,including(l)TheAgeofMollosks, or  Silurian;  {2) 
The  Age  of  Pishes,  or  Devonian;  (3)  The  Age  of  Coal-planta,  or  Carbon- 
iferous. 

III.  Mesozoic  Time,  including  the  Keptilian  Age. 

IV.  Cbnozoic  Time,  including  the  Mammalian  Age. 
Y.  T  he  AoB  OP  Mind,  or  the  Human  Era. 

The  foregoing  section  represents  the  successive  formations  of  the  globe, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  time,  with  the  subdivisions  corresponding  to  the 
Ages  and  Periods. 

The  various  strata  in  the  formationsof  anage,  are  very  diverslfiedinehar- 
aoter,  limestones  beingoverlaid  abruptly  by  sandstones,  conglomerates  or 
shales,  or  either  of  these  last,  by  limestones ;  and  each  may  be  very  differ- 
ent from  the  following  in  its  fossils.  These  abrupt  transitions  in  the  strata 
are  proofs  that  there  were  great  changes,  at  times,  in  the  conditions  of  the 
region  where  the  strata  were  formed  ;  and  the  tra-nsitions  in  the  kinds  of 
fossils  are  evidence  of  great  destruction,  at  intervals,  in  the  life  of  the 
seas.  Such  transitions,  therefore,  naturally  divide  off  the  ages  into  smaller 
portions  of  time,  or  jaertotb,  as  they  are  called.  By  transitions  similar  in 
kind,  but  not  ao  great,  periods  may  often  be  subdivided  into  stilt  smaller 
parts  or  ^oahs. 

In  the  preceding  section,  Azoic  is  at  the  bottom,  on  the  left;  above  it, 
there  are  the  names  5i7«rion,  Devonian,  and  so  on;  and  the  names  of  the 
Periods,  Potsdam,  Trenton,  etc.,  dividing  off  these  Ages,  on  the  right. 

The  names  of  the  Periods  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  (thoscofthe 
PaUosoic)  are  derived  from  the  names  of  American  rocks.  The  names  in 
the  other  parts  are  mostly  European,  as  the  series  of  rocks  it  contains 
(those  of  Mesozoic  and  (Jenoanc  time)  are  more  complete  in  Europe  than  in 
America. 

375.  The  section  given  is  Dana's,  with  the  exception  of  the 
right  hand  column.    In  this  I  have  introdnced  the  names  of 
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tlie  leading  Teimessee  divisions,  or  formations,  as  given  in  tho 
table  on  page  150.  ThcBe,  bo  far  aa  they  go,  correspond  to 
Dana's  periods.  It  wil!  be  seen  that  eight  of  the  spaces  in  the 
Tennessee  column  are  blank.  These  are  the  geological  hori- 
zons, which,  though  well  developed  elsewhere,  are  not  repre- 
sented in  Tennessee.    (§§  372-3.) 

376.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  blank  opposite  tbe  Comiferous 
period  is  marked  doubtful.  I  have  seen,  at  a  fow  points,  a  thin 
local  limestone  eontaining  corals,  which  may  prove  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  formation.  The  evidence,  however,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and,  for  the  present,  the  bed  ie  included  in  the 
formation  next  below. 

377.  The  Black  Shale  is  all  that  represents  the  Ilamilton  Pe- 
riod. In  New  York,  tbe  strata  pertaining  to  this  have  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  1200  feet.  In  Tennessee,  its  upper  part 
alone  is  represented  by  the  Black  Shale,  with  a  thickness  rarely 
reaching  100  feet.  In  New  York,  this  upper  part  is  called  tbe 
Genesee  Shale. 

Excepting  the  Hamilton,  and  those  followed  by  a  blank,  all 
the  remaining  periods  are  well  represented  in  Tennessee, 

378.  Unabridged  Table  of  Tennessee  Formations. — Below  is 
presented  an  unabridged  tabular  view  of  tbe  formations  and 
their  divisions,  as  found  in  Tennessee.  It  is  an  expansion  of 
the  Table  given  on  page  150.  Important  localities  are  also 
mentioned,  and,  in  some  instances,  topographical  relations. 

The  Table  begins  with  the  lowest  groop,  and  ascends  through 
the  series. 

Tabular  View  of  Tennessee  Formations. 

1.    Ketamorphic. 

ChaTaclers,— Altered  rocks — Aaoie  or  Eoaoic  in  part,  mount- 
ain-makiDg. 

Thii:ktte3S  ma-aj  tliousand  feet. 
Examples. — The  taicoae  slates,  ia  part,  of  Beech  Mountain 
and  Slate  Face,  in  Johnson  County.     Gnciaaoid  rocks  of 
Stone  Mountain. 

The  ayenitic  gneiss  of  Roan  Mountain. 

The  gneiss  and  mica  slate  of  the  Great  Eaid,  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  talcose  slates  and  hornblendic  beds  of  Ducktown. 
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f  otsdam.    Lower  Silitriak, 

Embraces  three  great  sub-groups, 
2,a.   Ocoee  eonglomerate  and  slates, 
2,b.  C/dlhowee  sandstone,  and 
2,c.  Knox  Qroup. 

2,a.  OCOEE. 

Char. — Semi-metamorphic,  Eozoic;  mountain-making. 

Thickness,  10,000  feet  1 
Ex. — The  conglomerates  and  slates  of  the  Ocoee  Kiver. 

Somi-talcose    alatea    and    conglomerates    of    Monroe 
County. 

Conglomerate  and  slates  of  the  Little  Tennessee  Biver, 

Slates  of  the  West  Pork  of  Little   Pigeon,  ia  Sevier 
County. 

Conglomerates  and  slates  of  the  Smoky  Slountain,  in 
Sevier  County. 

Conglomerates  and  slates  on  the  French  Broad,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Cocke  County. 

Rocks  of  the  Big  Butt,  in  Greene  County. 

Conglomerate  of  the  Laurel  Gap  of  Iron  Mountain,  in 
Johnson  County. 

2,6.  CHILHOWEE   SANDSTONE. 

Char. — Sandstones  and  sandy  shales;  mountain-making. 

Thidaiesa,  2000  feet.  (J  182.) 
.Eic.— Sandetones  and  sandy  shales  of  Ciiilhowee  Mountain, 
and  of  all  the  great  outliers  of  the  Unaka  range,  includ- 
ing Hols  ton  and  Iron  Mountains;  Cherokee  and  Buffalo 
Mountains;  Paint  Mountain;  English's  Mountain ;  Chil- 
howee,  Guide,  and  Star's  Mountains,  etc. 

2,c.  KNOX  GEOUP. 

A  triple  Formation,  la  ascending  order,  as  follows ; 
2,c',    Knox  Sandstone, 
2,c".   Knox  Shale,  and 
2,i/".  Knox  Dolomite. 

%</.  Knox  Sandstonb. 

CAor.— Hard  sandstones   and  shales,  of  different  colors- 
strata  often  charged  with  sea-weeds. 

Contains,  at  some  points,  interpolated  layers  of  dolo- 

The  sandstones  make  sharp-created  and  "comby"  ridges. 
«  105.) 

Thickness,  800  to  1000  feet.     (J  516.) 
Ex.~~Th.e  rocks  of  Comhy  Bidge,  in  Hancock  and  Grainger 
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Counties ;  of  "Webb  a  Eidge,  in  Knox,  and  Poor  Valley 
Ridge,  in  Grainger;  of  Beaver,  Bui!  Bun,  and  Pine 
Kidges,  crossed  in  going  from  Knoxville  to  Clinton;  of 
Piny  Eidge,  between  Clinton  and  Walden's  Kidge;  of 
Bays  Jlouatain  forming  the  aoutlieast  boundary  of  Knoi 
County;  of  the  Eidge  west  of  Eogersville,  etc. 

2,e".  Knox  Shale. 

Char. — Variegated  shales,  containing,  occasionally,  layers  of 
blua  oolitic  dolomite  and  limestone — these,  at  points,  fos- 
sil if  erous.    Vallej-mHking. 

Thieknest,  1600  to  2000  feet.  (?  524.) 
Si.— The  roeks  of  Poor  Valley,  in  Knos  County;  of  Hinds' 
Valley,  west  of  Black  Oak  Kidge;  of  Bull  Eun  Valley, 
and  of  Wolf  Valley— the  latter  west  of  Chestnut  Eidge; 
of  Walker's  Valley,  in  which  Cleveland  is  located,  and 
of  Mouse  Creek  and  Candy's  Creek  Valleys ;  of  the  Val- 
leys of  the  two  Chestna  Creeks ;  of  Carter's,  and  of  Stan- 
ley Valley,  in  Hawkins ;  of  the  Valley  of  Riohland  Creek, 
in  Grainger,  etc. 

2,^"'.  Knox  Dolomite. 

Char. — A  great  series  of  heavy-bedded  dolomites  and  lime- 
stones, mostly  the  former.  Lowest  strata,  blue  oolitic, 
and  often  fossiliforous ;  strata  nest  above,  dark  gray  and 
granular;  upper  strata,  light  gray.  Upper  part  contains 
layers  of  chert.  Ridge-making,  (g  104.) 
Tkkknesi,  1000  feet.     (?  541.) 

Ex. — The  strata  of  Knoxville;  these  belong  to  the  upper 

The  rocks  of  Black  Oak,  Copper,  and  Chestnut  Bidges, 
between  Knosville  and  Clinch  Eivar. 

The  rocks  of  Missionary  Ridge  east  of  Chattanooga, 
and  of  many  othwr  ridges  in  East  Tennessee. 

The  rocks,  in  part,  of  Tazewell,  Kingston  and  Chatta- 
nooga; the  roL-ks  of  Blountville  Jonesboro' and  Greene- 
Tille;  of  Dandndge  and  Marwille;  in  part  of  Newport 
and  Athens ;  of  New  Market  Loudon,  Pikeville,  Benton, 

The  rocks  of  the  central  area(f  the  Wells' Creek  Basin, 
in  Stewart  County,  Middle  Tennessee,  etc.,  etc. 


Tre&ton,  or  Lebanon. 

Char. — Blue  and  dove-colored  limestones,  thick  and  thin- 
bedded.    Highly  fossiliforous. 

In  East  Tennessee,  including  the  Nashville  strata,  gen- 
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eraliy  valley-making ;  also  (the  upper  shale  part)  mBlting 
knobby  belts. 

In  Middle  Tennessee  {with  the  NaBhville  formation) 
the  mass  out  of  which  the  Central  Basin  has,  for  the  moat 
part,  boen  ascavated. 

Thicknesx,  in  East  Tennessee,  including  the  Nashville 
rocks,  2500  (?)  feet. 

Tkkknrss,  m  Middle  Tennessee,  not  including  XanheilU, 
500  feet. 
Ex. — In  East  TennessaB,  including  Nashville  rocks:  The 
Maclurea  blue  limestone  of  Kingsport,  in  Sulliyan;  of 
Strawberry  Plains,  of  Lenoirs,  etc;  the  variegated  mar- 
bles of  Hawkins,  Knoi  and  other  counties ;  the  iron-lime- 
stone of  the  red  knobs  in  Knos,  Blount,  Monroe,  Mo- 
Minn  and  Bradley ;  the  shales  of  Lick  Creek,  in  Greena; 
and  of  the  knobby  regions  of  Sullivan,  Cocke,  Sevior, 
etc;  the  rocks  of  a  number  of  fine  valleys-ranges  between 
the  Holston  and  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Eail- 
road  on  the  southeast,  and  the  Cumberland  Table-land 
on  the  northwest;  the  rocks,  in  part  of  Tazewell,  Jauks- 
boro',  Clinton,  Qreeaeville,  Newport,  Washington, 
Athena;  those  of  Sevierville,  Decatur,  Georgetown,  etc. 

In  Middle  Tennessee,  no <  including  the  JVashmlle  rorlcs : 
The  rocks  of  Lebanon,  Murfreesboro',  Shelbyville,  Lewis- 
burg;  Campbellville,  in  Giies;  Duck  KiYer  Bluffs,  at  Co- 
lumbia:  Woodbury,  in  Cannon;    Liberty,  in  Smith,  etc. 

Zfashville,  or  ITasta. 

Char. — In  East  Tennessee,  i 
nesaco,  mostly  limestone. 
MgMy  .o. 

In  East  Tennessee,  as  above  stated,  with  the  Trenton, 
valley-making;  the  shale,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
valley,  making  knobby  belts. 

In  Middle  Tennesaca,  loith  the  Trenton,  the  rocke,  for 
the  moat  part,  of  the  Central  Basin. 

Thickneii,  in  East  Tennessee,  sec  under  Trenton. 

Thickness,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  500  faet. 
Ex.—'FoT  examples  in  East  Tennessee,  see  under  Trenton. 

In  Middle  Tennessee,  the  rocta  of  Nashville,  Gallatin, 
Hartaville,  Gflineshoro';  the  rocks  of  the  hills  about  Car- 
thage, (the  lowest  rocks  being  Tranton;)  the  rocks  of 
Payetteville,  Pulaski,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Franklin;  the  upper 
rocks  of  Columbia,  etc.;  the  hydraulic  limestone  of  Clif- 
ton, and  of  other  points  in.  the  western  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River ;  the  orihis  and  ej/riodonta  beds  of  the  Cen- 
tral Basin,  etc. 
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'    ITiag-ara  Group, 

Includes  several  forniationa,  m  flsoending  urdi^r,  as  follows  ; 
6,a.  CTjbcA  Mouniam  Sandstone, 
5,J.    White  Oak  •Mouniatn  Sandstones, 
5,c.  Dye-stone  Group,  and 
6,rf.  Meniscw  Lcmeiione 

B,a.  CLINCH   MOUNTAIN   SANDSTONE. 

Ckar.-A  sandstone,  mostly  white  or  gray,  overlying  red 
shales;  confined  to  East  Tennessee.  The  sandstone 
moun  tain-making. 

Thickness:  Shale,  400;  Sandstone,  300,  (?). 
.Sa;,— The  sandstones  and  red  shale  of  Clinch  Mountain,  of 
House  Mountain,  of  the  Devil's  Nose,  in  Hawkins,  of  the 
ridges  of  the  Bays  Mountain  group  north  of  Bull's  Gap, 
including  Chimney  Top  and  Fodder  Stack,  of  Powell's 
Mouiitaia  and  of  Lone  Mountain,  in  Claiborne  and 
Union. 

6,6.  WHITE  OAK  MOUNTAIN  SANDSTONES. 

Ciar.— Variegated  sandstones,  with  some  shales;  rocks  oft- 
en, red  or  brown,  fossil iferous,  more  or  leas  equivalent  to 
the  last.  Confined  to  East  Tennessee.  These  sandstones 
often  abound  in  crinoidal  buttons. 
Thicknisi,  500  feet. 
-Ec.— Sandstones  of  the  gaps  in  White  Oak  Mountain,  and 
generally  of  the  mountain  itself.  (In  Georgia,  in  gap  of 
Taylor's  Eidge,  at  Ringgold.  Taylor's  Kidge  and  White 
Oak  Mountain  are  the  same  range.) 

6,e.  DTESTONE   GEOUP. 

CAoT-.— Variegated  shales,  with  thin,  smooth  sandstones  at 
some  points.     An  East  Tonnesaee  formation. 

Contains  beds  of  fossJliferous  iron  ore,  called  locally 
dffestone, 

Thickates,  from  100  to  800  feet. 
-Ee.— The  shales  and  dyestone  bands  in  the  small  ridges, 
the  range  of  which  skirts  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cum- 
berland Table;  the  variegated  shales  along  the  eastern 
base  of  Powell's  and  Lone  Mountains;  the  shales  and 
ore  in  the  ridge  lying  on  the  east,  or  southeast  side,  of 
Big  Valley,  in  Union  and  Anderson  Counties  ;  the  shales 
and  ore  of  Half-moon  Island  and  vicinity;  of  the  small 
ridge  skirting  the  base  of  Lookout  Mountain,  etc 

5,rf.  MENISCUS   LIMESTONE. 

Char.— in  the  wostern  valley  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  fos- 
Sig.  11.     Tol.  1, 
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siliferous  limestone;  gray,  above;  and  variegated,  below. 

In  the  Central  Basin,  gray  limestone. 
The   SneedvillB  (East   TennesBee)   limestone   may  be^ 
placed  here. 

Tkkkneis :  150  feet  in  East  Tennessee,  and  200  feet  in 
Middle  Tennessee. 
£i.— For  the  greater  part,  the  limestone  of  the  glades  in 
Perry,  Decatur,  Wayne  and  Hardin  Counties ;  the  gray 
limestone  below  the  Black  Shale,  in  Giles,  and  parts  of 
Lincoln ;  the  marble  of  the  Big  Sandy,  in  Henry  County ; 
the  limestones  below  the  Black  Shale,  at  Centreville ;  tha 
rocks  of  Sarannab,  in  Hardin  County,  etc. 

In  East  "fennessee,  limestone  on  the  southwest  side  of 
Sneedville;  the  bluish  and  light  gray  limestone  in  the 
valley  between  Powell's  Mountain  and  Newman's  Ridge. 
A  bed  of  fossiliferous  limestone,  the  age  of  which  is  not 
fully  settled,  lying  along  the  eastern  base  of  Lone  Mount- 
ain, in  Claiborne  and  TJnion  Counties,  may  belong  here. 

Lower  Helderberg-. 

CAar.— Highly  fossiliferous  bluish  limestone,   with    some- 

Eor  the  most  part  occurring  in  the  "Western  Valley  of 
the  Tennessee  Eiver. 

Tkiekness,  maximum,  100  feet  ? 
Ex. — The  limestone  below  the  Black  Shale,  at  Linden,  in 
Perry  County,  and  at  several  other  points  below  this,  on 
Buffalo  Eiver ;  the  limestone  seen  in  the  heads  of  the 
hollows  about  Decaturville;  the  bluff  on  Big  Sandy,  in 
Henry  County,  at  Esq.  John  "Williams's  Mill,  and  other 
bluffs  below,  on  the  same  stream;  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Slate,  the  limestone  and  chert  of  the  "White  Sulphur 
Springs,  in  Hardin  County;  the  upper  beds  of  limestone 
in  the  valleys  of  Indian  and  other  creeks,  etc.  Portion 
of  the  limestone  in  the  first  bluff  below  Cumberland  City, 
on  the  Cumberland  Eiver. 

.    Black  Shale. 

CAui-.— Black  bituminous  shale,  coniaining,  more  or  less, 
iron  pyrites,  in  grains  and  nodules.  A  very  persistent 
bed. 

Thickness,  maximum,  about  100  feet. 

Ex.^la  East  Tennessee:  The  black  shale,  one  mile  west  of 
Montvale  Springs;  the  black  shale,  along  the  eastern 
base  of  Clinch  Mountain;  the  black  shale,  of  Sneedville; 
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that  aloDK  the  eastern  base  of  Powell's  Mountain;  that 
in  the  ridge  nest  east  of  B[g  Valley,  in  Union ;  that  east 
of  White  Oak  Mountain :  the  hlaOk  shale  in  the  small 
Tidges  skirting'  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cumberland  Ta- 
ble-land; that  on  each  side  of  the  Sequatehee  Valley. 

In  Middle  Tennessee:  The  black  shale,  generally  high 
on  the  hills,  within  and  around  the  sides  of  the  Central 
Basin ;  the  black  shale,  of  Henry,  Stewart,  and  of  the 
other  counties,  including  the  Western  Valley  of  the  Ten- 


Koiper  Carboniferous. 

Has  two  divisions,  as  follows ; 
8|U.  Silkeoua  below,  and 
8,i.  Mountain  LimesUnte  above. 

8,0.  THE  SILICEOUS,  OR   THE   SILICEOUS  GROUP. 
(7to-.^ Limestone,  often  silicoDus,  the  atrata  generally  in- 
terstratified  with  layers  of  chert.     In  some  regions,  beds 
of  shale  occur. 

The  division  is  made  to  include  the  Lithosiroiion  beds  as 
its  upper  part. 

Eidge-making,  in  East  Tennessee;  plateau-making,  in 
Middle  Tennessee. 

Thkhnese,  from  800  to  550  feet. 
-St.— In  East  Tennessee:  The  sandstone  and  sandy  shales 
of  the  ridge  next  west  of  Montvale  Springs ;  the  crin- 
oidal  chert  layers  on  the  east  side  of  White  Oak  Mount- 
ain;  sandstone  and  sandy  shales  of  Pine  Mountain,  and 
of  parts  of  Stone  Mountain,  east  of  Clinch  Mountain,  in 
Hawkins;  siliceous  shale,  on  the  west  slope  of  Newman's 
Ridge;  the  beds  of  orinoidal  chert,  in  nearly  all  of  the 
dyestone  ridges  between  the  Tennessee  and  Clinch  Rir- 
ors,  on  the  southeast,  and  the  Cumberland  Table-land, 
on  the  northwest;  the  orinoidal  chert  of  the  small  skirt- 
ing ridge  generally  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Table-land ; 
the  chert  of  the  skirting  ridges  on  each  side  of  Lookout 
Mountain ;  the  chert  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on 
the  east  side  of  Secioatehee  Valley,  and,  in   some  parts 

In  Middle  Tennessee ;  The  group  of  rucks  making  the 
groat  plateaus  of  the  Highlasida,  or  Highland  Sim,  of 
Middle  Tennessee,  (see  page  81,1  and  making,  too,  the 
crests  of  the  slopes  bounding  the  Central  Basin,  and  the 
Western  Valley,  (pp.  97-101 ;)  the  cap  rock  of  Elk  Bidge, 
and  its  ramiftcations  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Central 
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Basin,  and  of  the  highest  ridges  and  linobs  in  other  parts 
of  the  Basin. 

On  the  roefes  of  the  upper  part,  are  the  towns  of  Liv- 
ingston, Cookville,  Sparta,  McMinnYille,  "Winchester, 
Lawrenceburg,  Charlotte,  Dover,  Clarksville,  and  Spring- 
field. 

On  the  rofilts  of  the  middle  and  lower  parts,  are  Smith- 
ville  Manchester,  Tullatoma,  "Waynesboro',  Uewbuig, 
Linden,  Camden,  and  Lafayette. 

8,t.  MOUNTAIN   LIMESTONE. 

CAor.— Mostly  limestone;   includes  one  bed  of  sandstone, 
and  several  beds  of  sbalc. 

Starting  below  the  sandstone  crests,  forms  very  gene- 
rally, the  slopes  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land. 
Thiekntss,  from  3CMD  to  700  feet. 
Ex.— The  limestona    and   shales  of   Montvale  Springs,  in 
Blount  County,  (its  extreme  southeastern  presentation.) 

The  limestone  belt  next  east,  or  southeast,  of  Pine 
Mountain,  in  Hawkins  County. 

The  limestone  of  the  ridge,  commencing  east,  or  north- 
east of  Sneedville;  that  of  Newman's  Kidge. 

Tbe  limestone  of  the  valley  range,  east  of  White  Oak 
Mountain. 

Tbe  limestone  and  shales  of  the  middle  and  upper  por- 
tions of  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Cumberland  Tabla-land  on 

The  limestone  and  shales  of  Crab  Orchard  Mountain, 
and  of  Grassy  Cove  and  vicinity. 

The  middle  and  upper  limestones  of  the  slopes  of  the 
Short  Mountain,  in  Cannon  County. 

Coal  Keasnres, 

Char.— A.  series  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  lime-coal  inter- 
stratifled. 

The  sandstone  plateau- making,  and  when  tilted,  ridge, 
or  mountain-making. 

The  series  thecap-formationof  the  Cumberland  Table- 

Tbieknim,  from  200  to  2500  feet. 

Ex. The  flat  top  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land. 

The  sandstones  and  shales  forming  tbe  cap  of  the  two 
Short  Mountains,  in  Cannon  County. 

The  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  outliers  in  Overton  and 
Fentress,  among  them,  Double  Top  Mountain,  of  the  latter 
county;  Pilot  Knob,  near  Old  Monroe,  etc 
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The  conglomerates,  sandatones,  andsliales  of  the  (op  of 
Lookout  Mountain;  of 'Waldeii's  Eidgo,  Raccoon Moun- 

Tlie  following  towns  are  on  the  Coa!  Measures :  James- 
town, in  Fentress;  Huntsville,  in  Scott;  Crossville,  in 
Cumberland;  Spencer,  in  Van  Buren;  and  Altamont,  in 
Grundy. 

Cretaceous, 

Has  been  divided  as  below  ; 
10,a.  Coffee  Sand, 
IO,S.  G'-eensand,o3-SheUbt!d,  and 
10,c.  Ripley  Group. 

10,0.  COFFEE  SAND. 

Char. — A  series  ma,de  up  of  beds  of  gray  and  dark  sands 
(when  not  weathered,)  interspersed  more  or  less,  with  clay 
seams.     Contains  occasionally,  a  bed  of  laminated  clay. 

Contains  leaves,  fragments  of  wood,  etc,  more  or  less 
converted  into  lignite. 

A  "West  Tennessee  formation. 
Thiekntsi.  200  feet  ? 
Ex.—Tha  sands  of  the  hluffs  on  the  Tennessee  River,  at  Cof- 
fee.    Crump's  and  Pittsburg  Landings,  respectively. 
Most  of  the  stratified  sand-beds  in  Hardin  and  Decatur 

DeeaturTille  is  in  part  upon  the  outcropping  edge  of  this 
formOition. 

10,i.  GREEN  SAND,  or  SHELL  BED. 

Char. — A  clayey  aand,  more  or  less  calcareous,  and  contain- 
ing green  graau  throughout,  and  mica  scales.  Highly 
fossil ifecous.     Also  a  West  Tennessee  formation. 

Thichneae,  200  to  350. 
jEe. — The  strata  of  the   "Bald   Hills"  three  miles  north- 
west of  Monterey,  in  McNairy  County. 

Eiposures,  two  and  three  miles  east  of  Purdy, 

Cuts  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  south  of 
Purdy,  near  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  line. 

The  bed  passed  through  in  boring  the  Artesian  wells  of 
McNairy.  (J  269.) 

The  green  sand  bored  through  ia  the  valley  of  Beech 
Bivet,  in  Henderson  County. 

In  general,  the  sand  bed,  which,  at  its  outcrops,  strews 
the  surface  with  the  large_oy3ter-Iike  shells,  in  McNairy 
and  Henderson. 
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(S  with  clayey 
leaves. 

Occasionnlly  beds  of  darkslaty  clay. 

ContaJoB  a  bed  of  impure  limestone,  and  a  sand  bed 
■with  green  grains 

Not  found  in  the  State  east  of  Tennessee  Kiver. 

Thickness,  400  or  500  feet.  ? 
Ex.— The  stratified  sands  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocahontas,  in 
Hardeman  County. 

The  Tucritella  Limestone,  of  Muddy  Creek,  in  Harde- 
man, and  the  bed  of  green  sand  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  strata  outcropping  around  Purdy,  in  McNairy,  and 
Lexington,  in  Henderson;  Camden,  in  Benton,   is  at  ita 

The  strata  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Big  Sandy  Talley. 

11.    Tertiary  G-ronp, 

Embraces  the  following  divisions : 
11,0.  Forier' s  Creek  Qroap, 
11,S.  Orange  sand,  and 
ll,e.  Bluf  Lignite. 

11,0.  PORTER'S  CBIEK  GROUP.     (Promitonal.) 

Char. — Sands  and  Laminated  clays.    IVest  Tennessee. 

TMelmeis,  200  or  300?  feet. 
£3;.— The  laminated  clays  on  Porter's  Creek,  near  Middle- 
ton,  in  Hardeman;  and  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,   for  seven  or  eight  miles   west  of  the  place 
mentioned. 

The  "  Soapstone"  beds  in  the  eastern  part  of  Harde- 
man, between  Bolivar  and  Purdy. 

The  laminated  clay-beds  at  Huntingdon  and  Paris. 

11,6.  ORANGE  SAND,  {or  La  Grange  Group.) 

Char. — Mostly  made   up  of  beds  of  sand,  the  strata  often 
orange  and  yellow,  sometimes   red,  white,  etc.    Presents 
occasionally,  beds  of  clay,  white  and  variegated.   Middle 
area  of  West  Tennessee. 
Thickness,  600  feet.? 
Ex. — The  sands  and  clays  of  the  ravines  about  La  Grange. 
Strata  of  numerous  cuts  on  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  and  on  other  railroads. 

Strata  of  Soroerville,  Bolivar,  Jackson,  Brownsville, 
Trenton  and  Dresden ;  Huntingdon  and  Paris  are  about 
on  the  eastern  limit  of  this  group. 
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ll,c.   BLUFF  LIGNITE.     (Provisional.) 

Char. — Laminated  sands  aud  clays,   with  well  marked  beds 
of  Lignite. 

Pertaina  to  tlie  middle  an.3  lower  parts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Bluff,  (g  279,)  through  the  State. 
Thickness,  150?  feet. 
En. — Strata  below  the  gravel'at   "Old  Kiver,"  Randolph 
and  Fulton — well  exposed  at  numerous  points  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Bluff, 

Laminated  beds  and  Lignite  below  the  ijravel  at  Ra 
leigh,  in.  Shelby  County,  and  on  Coal  Greek,  in   Lauder- 

Fost  Tertiary. 

Presents  two  formations,  as  follows : 
12,a.  Bluff  Gravel,  and 
12,6.  Bluff  Loam. 

12,a.  ELUPF  GRATEL. 

Char. — A  persistent  bed  of   sand    and  grawl,  appearing 
along  the  face  of  the  Mississippi   Bluff,  from  Kentucky 

Thickness,  from  10  to  50  feet. 
Eb. — The  gravel  bed  of  the  bluffs  at  Randolph  and  Fulton. 
The  gravel  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Bluff  at  Mmphis. 
The  gravel  in  (he  section  at  Ealeigh. 
The  gravel  bed  in  the  Bluff  along  the  east  side  of  Eeel. 
foot  Lake,  in  Otion. 

n,b.  BLUFF  LOAM. 

Ciar.^A  remarkable  bed  of  liglit,  ashen,  buff-colored 
earth — a  fine  silicions  loam,  more  or  lees  calcareous.  Caps 
the  Miasissippi  Bluff  at  all  points. 
Thieknesa,  from  30  to  100  feet. 
Ex. — The  city  of  Memphis  is  built  upon  it;  seen  in  the  cuts 
made  about  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bluff. 

Tne  following  towns  are  located  upon  it :  Covington, 
Kipley,  Dyorsburg  and  Troy,  and  in  addition  to  the 
county  towns,  Raleigh  and  Portersyille. 

AUnvinm. 

In  this  are  grouped,  {provisionally,) 

13,a.  The  Gravel  of  the  Western  Iron-ore  Region,  or  simpler, 
the  Ore-Tsgion  Qraeel. 
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13,5.  The  Gravel  bordering  the  rivers  0/  East  Teimesaee,  or 

ihc  Eastern  Gravel. 
13,c.   The  alluvial  heds  0/ the  river   bottoms,  and  especially  qf 

the  Mississippi. 

18,0.  THE  OKE-EEGION  GEAVEL. 

Char. — West  of  Nashville,  on  ike  highlands  crossed  in  going 
to  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  are  often  seen  beds  of  gravel. 
These  occupy  high  and  low  points,  especially  the  former. 
This  gravel  is  ae'pn  on  both  sides  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  often  many  miles  from  it ;  it  occurs,  too,  on  the  roll- 
ing lands  outside  of  the  bottoms,  in  the  valley  itself. 

13,S.  THE  EASTERN  GEATEL. 

Char.,  etc  — Bordering  the  rivers  of  East  Tennessee,  and  run- 
ning back  several  miles  from  them,  are  almost  univer- 
sally beds  of  gravel.  This  gravel  is  often  coarse,  and 
consists  of  rounded  pebbles — the  water-wi 
of  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  through  which  the  r 

13,e.  THE  ALLUTIAL  BEDS  OP  THE  EIVERg. 

All  the  rivers  have  bottoms  made  up  of  beds  of  sand, 
or  clay,  or  both.  The  rivers  have  formed,  and  are  form- 
ing, these  beds. 

The  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  great  area,  consti- 
tuting a  division  of  the  State.     (J  296.) 

Beds  of  gravel,  too,  belong  to  this  alluvial  group.  The 
sand-bars  of  the  rivers  show  much  gravel,  fine  and  coarse. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  table  exhibiting  at  one  view,  the  prob- 
able equivalents  of  the  older,  or  paleozoic  rocka,  as  named 
and  described  in  different  countries  and  States.  It  will  be 
useful  for  reference.  This  table  has  been  taken  from  the  Eeport 
on  the  Geology  of  Canada,  for  1863.  The  Tennessee  column 
has  been  changed  so  as  to  agree  with  tho  classification  adopted 
in  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  METAMOEPHIC   GKOUP;    FORMATION   I. 

CBYKTALLISB  ROCKS  IS  EASTERN  PABT  OF  STATE — THI   METAMORPHIC  CON- 
,    EXTENT     AND     RANGE —VABIETlltS, 
L  DISTEIBDTION— DIP    AND  RELATIONS  TO  STRATA,  OF  OTH- 
ES   AND  MINERALS — AORldTLTURAL 


379.  In  the  last  chapter,  general  tables  of  the  formations  were  given. 
I  now  propose  to  describe  each  group,  in  as  much  detail  as  may  be  desira- 
ble. The  lowest,  or  oldest,  in  the  series,  will  be  considered  ftrst,  and  is  the 
subject  of  this  chapter;  the  others,  will  be  taken  up  snoeessively,  in  as- 
cending order,  and  will  be  treated  of  in  suo<!eeding  chapters. 

In  describing  a  formation,  reference  will,  in  general,  be  made  to  its  geo- 
graphical position,  extent  and  range;  its  topography;  its  Uihologicat  character; 
its/ossiij,  its  useful  ores,  minerals  and  rocks;  its  agricKltuTol features,  and  to 
such  other  characters  and  relations  belonging  to  it,  as  circumstances  may 
make  desirable. 

380.  Grystalline  Bocks  in  the  Eastern  Part  of  the  State;  the 
Metamorphio  Condition. — In  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  forming  some  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Una- 
ka  Chain,  (§41,)  arecertain  rocks, eomposedfor  themost part, 
of  the  same  mineral  constituents  that  make  up  granite.  These 
rocks  are  crj-sta\Iine  in  structure,  occur  in  stratified  beds,  and 
belong  mostly  to  the  varieties  called  by  gcologiste,  gneiss,  (a 
term  equivalent  in  meaning,  to  stmtijied  granite,)  taleose  slate, 
and  mica  slate.  They  are  altered,  or,  in  technical  language, 
metamorphic  rocks.  They  were  once  common  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, shales,  &c.,  hut  have  lost  their  original  character, 
and  have  become  crystalline,  through  the  agency  of  subterra- 
nean heat,  or,  in  other  words,  through  the  steaming  or  baking, 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

881.  A  portion  of  the  strata  under  consideration,  can  be  traced  out,  to 
unaltered  beds.    The  original  strata,  from  which  they  have  been  derived, 
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are,  thereby,  known.  As  these  will  be  described  hereafter,  it  might  be 
thought,  that  their  metamorphosed,  or  altered  parts,  ought  to  be  noticed 
then.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that  all  of  our  metamorphic  rooks, 
cannot  be,  as  yet,  referred  back,  satisfactorily,  to  known,  unaltered  beds; 
and  that,  in  addition,  those  which  can  be,  are  so  thoroughly  changed  as  to 
be  essentially  different  from  their  originals.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
much  the  same  in  kind  and  form,  when  taken  together,  a  natural  group, 
which,  for  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  inoonvoniant  to  break  up.  It  has 
been  thought  best,  therefore,  to  include  all  these  rocks — those  which  ha^e 
been  thoroughly  altered,  and  are   truly  metamorphic — in  one  group. 

It  may,  however,  bo  desirable,  when  speaking  hereafter,  of  the  unal- 
tered beds,  to  notice  whenever  there  may  be  occasion,  how  far  they  have 
contributed  to  this  group. 

382.  Geographical  Position;  Extent  and  Range. — The  meta- 
phoric  rocks,  are  wholly  eonflned  to  Bast  Tennesaee.  With  the 
exception  of  two  very  limited  strips,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
they  occur  in  detached  areas  or  sections,  immediately  along  the 
North  Carolina  line.  (See  Map.)  These  sections,  however, 
are  only  detached  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee;  they  are 
parts  of  a  continaous  and  extensive  belt  of  rocks  which  runs 
from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  having  its  western  limit,  alternately, 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  Tennesseo. 

To  the  west  of  this  belt,  and  in  contact  with  it,  are  great 
beds  of  conglomerate  and  slates,  and  occasionally,  of  sand- 
stone and  I' 


383.  The  line  separating  the  rocks  just  mentioned,  from  those 
nnder  consideration,  or,  in  other  words,  the  western  limit  of 
the  Metamorphic  Group,  is,  sometimes  well  defined,  often, 
however,  but  poorly,  the  rocks  gradually  losing  their  crystal- 
line characters,  and  running  insensibly  into  the  adjacent  con- 
glomerates and  slates.  In  general  direction,  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration conforms  to  the  Appalachian,  northeastern,  and  south- 
western trend,  (|  18,)— the  direction  in  which  the  mountain 
ridges  of  this  portion   of  the  State,  for  the  most  part,  run. 

Such  too,  m  the  general  course  of  the  boundary  line  which 
separates  us  from  North  Carolina.  This  was  fixed,  in  the  main, 
along  the  range  of  the  highest  mountains,  west  of  the  Blue 
Bidge.  This  range  is  the  principal  axis  of  the  Unaka  Chain, 
(§  41,)  which,  therefore,  not  only  divides  the  States,  but,  is, 
approximatively,  aa  was  pointed  out  by  Troost,  the  i 
limit  of  truly  metamorphic  rocks. 
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881.  The  limited  and  isolated  patches  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  allied 
rocks,  that  we  have  in  Teoiiessse,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  oura,  accident- 
ally, being  mere  sections  cut  off  from  tbe  main  Nortli  Carolina  bolt,  by  the 
meanderings  of  the  State  line,  and  belonging,  pht/skaltj/,  to  our  sister  State, 
Nevertheleas,  we  welcome  tham,  adding,  as  they  do,  an  interesting  mem- 
ber to  our  geological  aeries,  and  bearing  with  them,  ores  for  our  miners, 
and  majestic  grass-covered  mountains  for  our  herdsmen. 

385.  It  remains  to  trace  out  more  in  detail  our  metamorphic 
areas.  Commeneing  in  Johnson  Gonnty,  at  the  extreme  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  State,  the  conspicuous  White  Top  Moun- 
tain, being  our  starting  point,  with  its  neighbora,  the  Beech 
Mountain,  Slate  Face,  &o.,  (§  48,)  in  our  track,  we  find  the 
group  represented,  (if  represented  at  all,)  by  a  narrow  strip, 
adjacent  to  the  IToBth  Carolina  line,  scarcely  within  the  State, 
and  not  well  marked  at  that,  the  rocks  being,  apparently,  not 
more  than  the  half-baked  layers  of  the  group  next  to  bo  de- 
scribed. The  rocks  here,  are,  in  great  part,  a  pale,  greenish 
talcoso  slates,  often  abounding  in  smail,  rough  masses,  or  knots 
of  CLuartz,  which  arc,  perhaps,  remains  of  pebbles.  These 
slates,  might  be  referred  to  the  Ocoeo  Group. 

386.  Progressing  south  westward,  along  the  line,  however, 
wo  find  the  metamorphic  character  well  defined.  Opposite 
Tayioravillo,  the  county  town  of  Johnson,  the  group,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  gneissoid  rocks,  spreads  out,  and  becomes  seve- 
ral miles  wide,  reaching  to  within  aboutthree  miles  of  the  town. 
The  group  is  here,  at  one  point,  in  direct  contact  with  a  band 
of  magnesian  limestone.  Eastward,  at  the  State  line,  it  formB 
Stone  Mountain. 

387.  In  a  southeastern  direction  from  Taylorsville,  at  the 
distance  of  a  little  more  than  four  miles,  a  narrow  band  of 
gneissoid  rocks,  with  greenstone,  is  met  with.  .  This  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  belt  by  conglomerate,  the  latter,  being 
not  far  from  a  mile  wide.  After  the  conglomerate,  going  south- 
eastward, the  gneiss  sots  in  again,  and  continues  up  the  moun- 
tain four  or  five  miles,  to  the  State  line. 

888,  The  western  limit  of  the  group,  in  this  county,  has  a  nearly  direct 
southwest  course.  The  State  line,  however,  southeast  of  Taylorsville, 
makes  an  elbow  eastward,  which  throws  a  oonsiderubla  area  of  these  rooks 
into  Tennessee.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  the  boundary  line 
returns,  and,  where  it  crosses  the  Watauga  Kiyer,  very  nearly  coincides 
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■witli  the  westi^rn  limit  of  the  group.    Tlie  Johnson  County  portion  of   our 
metiimorphic  rocks,  is  thus  nearly,  but  not  quite,  detached. 

389,  Soon  after  crossing  the  Watauga,  the  rocks  of  the  group 
extend  out  rapidly  westward,  until  their  western  limit  in 
Carter  County,  (measured  along  the  waters  of  the  Big  Doe,)  is 
about  fourteen  miles  from,  the  State  line.  Here  is  the  great- 
est width  of  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  State.  The  area  they 
thus  form,  ie  one  of  much  interest. 

It  includes  the  group  of  mountain -hemmed  valleys  called 
Crab  Orchard.  (|  52,)  It  has,  along  its  eastern  and  southern 
boundary,  the  Koble  iTountains,  the  Humps,  the  Big  Yellows, 
andtheKoan.  (§§  54  and  55.)  Iterocks  and  minerals, too, are 
matters  of  interest,  and  will  be  referred  to. 

390.iTho  State  linehetween  the"Moff"of  the  Eoan  (J  55,)  and  Iron 
Mountain  to  the  west,  18  the  southern  houndncy  of  the  metamorphic  area. 
In  its  course  from  the  Watauga  Eiver  to  Iron  Mountain,  the  State  line, 
forming  a  great  bend,  and  approaching  cksely  the  eandstones  and  lime- 
tones  of  Limestone  CoTe,  (g  57,)  almost  detaches  a  metamorphic  section 
for  Carter,  as  we  hove  seen  it  nearly  does  for  Johnson. 

391.  East  of  Limestone  Cove,  the  Metamorphic  Group  has  a 
width  of  not  more  than  two  miloa.  Erom  this  point,  it  eontin- 
ties  in  a  belt,  from  three  to  six  mites  wide,  running  in  a  nearly 
southwest  course,  through  "Washington  County,  into  North 
Carolina.  This  portion  forms  two  high  and  noble  mountains, 
both  on  the  State  line,  the  so-called  Unaka,  pait  y  in  Carter, 
and  the  Great  Bald,  in  the  southeastern  part  ol  Washington. 
(§  59.)  Soon  after  leaving  the  Bald,  the  State  line  turns 
round  to  'the  north  and  west  again,  and  runs  a  dozen  miles  or, 
more,  beforo  it  resumes  its  normal  direction.  It  thus  forms  a 
great  S-shaped  bend.  (See  Map.)  This  throws  the  Metamor- 
phic Group  wholly  within  North  Carolina,  where  it  remains 
for  many  miles,  not  entering  Tennessee  again  until  it  passes 
the  French  Broad  Biver. 

392  The  be!t  of  metamorphic  rocks,  reaching  from  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  State  through  Johnson  and  Carter  Counties,  to  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Washington,  is  the  most  extensive  in  Tennessee.  It  is 
nearly  cut  into  three  detached  sections,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  windings 
of  the  State  line.    Its  entire  length  is  nearly  seventy  miles. 

393.  In  Cocke  County,  near  the  headwaters  of  Big  Creek, 
the  Metamorphic  Group  appears  again  on  the  mountains  of  the 
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line.  To  follow  the  gronp,  or  rather  its  western  limit,  continu- 
ously, through  North  Carolina,  let  us  return  to  the  southern 
part  of  Washington.  From  this  point,  after  leaving  Tennes- 
see, it  runs  southwestward,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  course 
of  the  Laurel,  a  tributary  of  the  French  Broad,  A  few  miles 
above  the  Warm  Springs,  it  crosses  the  French  Broad,  soon 
wheels  around  to  the  west,  all  adjacent  formations  doing  the 
same,  and  runs  to  the  Tennessee  line.  Thus,  at  the  point  des- 
ignated al)ove,  in  Gocko  County,  the  true  gneissoid  rocks  are 
thrown  again  upon  our  boundary,  and,  for  a  few  miles,  within 
the  State.  It  is  only,  however,  for  a  short  distance  compara- 
tively; they  soon  pass  back  again  into  North  Carolina, 

394.  From  t]iis  region,  aouthwestward  a  long  distance,  on 
down  to  the  headwaters  of  Tellico  Eiver,  in  Monroe  County, 
there  are  jio  important  areas  of  metamorphic  rocks,  the  high, 
mountains  of  the  State  line  being  composed,  in  the  main,  of  the 
group  next  to  be  described — the  Great  Conglomerate,  and  its 
slates. 

395.  In  passing  around  the  headwaters  of  Tellico  Eiver,  the 
State  line  throws  out  an  elbow  to  the  southeast,  which  projects 
out  far  enough  to  have  its  apex  crossed  by  the  metamorphic 
rocks.     This  gives  another  area  of  these  rucks.  * 

396.  A  few  miles  further  on,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hiwassee 
Eiver,  the  metamorphic  rocks,  mostly  mica  and  talcose  slates, 
again  enter  the  State  and  run  across  its  southeastern  corner 
into  Georgia.  The  area  thus  formed  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  is  well  known  as  that  in  which  the  Ducktown  Copper 
Mines  occur.  Five  or  six  miles  north  of  the  Hiwassee,  the 
State  lino,  instead  of  following  the  highest  dividing  ridges, 
takes  a  straight  course,  nearly  southward,  to  the  Georgia  line. 
(§  68.)  Had  the  boundary  been  marked  out  along  what  may 
be  regarded  as  its  natural  route,  the  Ducktown  region  would 
have  been  thrown  into  North  Carolina.  The  area  thus,  we 
may  say  accidentally,  given  us,  lies  in  Polk  County,  is  triangu- 
lar in  form,  has  a  base  along  the  Georgia  line  about  nine  miles 
in  length,  and  includes  altogether,  about  sixty  square  miles. 

397.  Such  are  our  principal  metamorphic  areas,  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  being  respectively  at  the  northeast  and 
southeast  corners  of  the  State.    All  mentioned  are  segments  of 
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the  Korth  Carolina  belt.  Together,  they  occupy  compara- 
tively, as  may  he  host  appreciated  hy  referring  to  the  Map,  a 
very  small  part  of  the  State. 

As  to  thickness,  it  ie  difficult  to  make  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.  It  is  certain  that  the  volume  of  the  group  ia  great. 
A  mile  in  thicknese  may  be  a  small  estimate. 

398.  We  have  before  referred  to  two  limited  strips  as  exceptions,  occur- 
ring, as  they  do,  entirely  detaolied  from  tlie  metamorphio  group  proper. 
These  strips  are  limited  in  extent,  and  are  mainly  interesting  on  account 
of  the  singular  positions  they  respeetiTelj  occupy. 

The  first  occurs  in  Johnson  County,  about  three  miles  west  of  Taylors- 
ville,  and  five  or  six  miles  west  of  the  gneissoid  rocks,  and  separated  ftom 
them  by  formations  not  at  all  metamorphosed.  The  strip  is  narrow,  but  a 
few  rods  wide,  and  is  made  up  of  gneissic  rooks,  which  are  included  be- 
tween highly-inclined  layers  of  conglomerate  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  cal- 
careous slates  upon  the  other — all  lying  at  the  base  of  Iron  Mountain. 

399.  The  other  strip  is  of  more  interest,  though,  perhaps,  not  as  well 
characterized  as  to  its  metamorphio  condition.  It  is  located  near  Clinch 
Eiver,  on  the  west  side,  in  Union  County.  It  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  wide;  includes  abed  of  comparativelj  homogeneous,  bluish  or  green- 
ish, shale,  but  is  mostly  raade  up  of  a  soft,  dark-greenish  gray  shale, 
abounding  in  smoky  scales  of  mica,  and  in  grains  of  magnetite.  Good 
cabinet  spec  jjiens  of  magnetite,  often  in  crystals,  and  fine  masses  of  gray- 
ish-white cdBjiact  chorite,  are  found  in  the  shale,  and  aeattered  about  upon 
the  surface.  The  strip  lies  in  a  line  of  great  dislocation,  running  in  a 
northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction.  It  separates  the  gray  mag- 
nesian  limestone  of  the  Knos  Group,  (2,c,)  upon  the  southeast,  from  lower 
carboniferous  strata,  upon  the  mrthwest 

It  is  possible  that  other  m      m    ph        t  p    may  b     f      d  m  th 

neighboring  counties.    I  ha  11  b    n  told     f   tl      fl  d    g     f 

mica,  etc,  at  different  points      I         m  thbt         dp  by 

the  plough.     As  yet,  howeve     n        h  f        tam    ]  b        h        t 

than  those  mentioned,  have  b    n    b        ed  If  th  y   x   t     t     11  tl   y 

certainly  of  very  limited  ext     t        In  mp  t  nt 

400.  Varieties,  and  their  General  Distribution. — As  already 
stated,  our  metamorphio  rocks  are,  in  good  part,  gneiss  and  mica 
slate — rocks  which,  like  granite,  are  generally  aggregates, 
or  mixtures,  of  three  distinct  minerals — quartz,  feldspar  and 
mica.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  many  of  them  are 
syenitic;  that  is,  they  contain  the  mineral  hornblende  in  place 
of  mica.  Sack  rocks  are  syenitic,  or  hornblondic,  gneiss.  In 
addition  to  these,  chloritic  slates  arc  also  met  with. 
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401.  East  and  southeast  of  Taylorsville,  in  Johnson  County, 
where  the  group  is  well  defined,  the  rocks  are  generally  gneiss, 
which  is  here  mostly  composed  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  (often 
reddish,)  with  but  little  mica.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
thick-bedded,  sometimes  slaty. 

402.  The  large  area  in  Carter,  mentioned  above,  (g  389)- — the 
Crab  Orchard  region — contains  several  varieties  of  gneissoid 
rocks.  These  are  mostly  quartzose  and  fcldspathic,  mica  not 
being  abundant.  At  some  points,  a  slaty  gray  quartzose  and 
hornblendic  rock  occurs  for  the  most  part.  The  rocks  of  the 
Eoan  Mountain  are,  in  good  part,  a  gray,  rather  slaty,  gneiss, 
much  of  it  syenitic.  In  some  parte  of  this  region,  however, 
gneiss  with  mica,  is  found, 

403.  In  the  southern  part  of  Carter,  east  of  Limestone  Cove, 
gneiss  again  prevails;  mica  slates,  however,  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  taleose  slates,  also  occur.  Here,  too,  the  gneiss  is  oc- 
casionally more  or  less  syenitic.  Such,  also,  in  brief,  are  the 
characters  of  the  metamorphic  gronp  throngh  Washington 
County. 

404.  In  Cocke  County,  the  group,  as  mentioned  above,  appears 
again.  (§  393.)  In  this  section,  the  rocks  are  "  a  granite," 
(gneiss,)  which  Is  composed  of  quartz,  reddish  fel^^ar,  a  few 
small  spangles  of  black  mica  and  chloritic  talc,  which  belongs 
to  thsprotogine  of  the  French  geologists."*  In  one  portion  of 
this  county,  near  the  point  at  which  the  group  enters  the  State, 
a  rock  has  been  observed  abounding  in  greenish  granular  epi- 
dote,  being  in  fact,  a  kind  of  epidote  gneiss.  Pebbles  of  this 
material  frequently  occur  along  some  of  the  small  streams,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  county. 

405.  Passing  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  taking 
the  Ducktown  region,  in  Folk  County,  as  an  example,  we  find 
the  rocks  mostly  talcose  chloritic  and  mica  slates.  Interstrati- 
fied  with  these,  beds  of  hornblendic  rock  are  met  with. 

Such,  in  general,  are  our  metamorphic  rocks.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  region  last  mentioned,  gneiss 
(which  is  sometimes  syenitic)  is  the  prevailing  rock. 

406.  Trap,  or  Oremstone  dikes,  are  oecaaiooally  foucd  intersecting  the 
metamorphic  strata;  ttey  are  apparently  most  numerous  in  the  large  area 
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Of  Carter.  Here,  too,  are  bands  of  granite-like  materlala,  which  most 
Hkely  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Volcanic  rocks,  however,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  not  abundant  or  conspicuoua  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee.  A  few 
dikes  have  been  ohaerved  in  the  Ocoee  Group. 

Vein,  of  quartz  are  frequently  seen,  interatratified  with   (rarely  inter- 
secting) the  meUmoxphio  strata.     In  the  Duoktown  region  they  are  quite 


407.  Dip  and  Relations  to  Strata  of  other  ffj-owps.— The  nieta- 
morphic  beds,  together  with  those  of  other  groups  that  are  ad- 
jacent  or  neighboring,  all  appear  to  follow  the  same  law  of  dip 
and  strike.  The  dip  (or  inclination  of  the  bods)  is,  in  the  main, 
at  a  high  angle  to  the  southeast,  the  strike  (or  direction  of  their 
edges  along  the  surface)  being  northeast  and  southwest.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  want  of  conform- 
ableness in  the  beds  of  this  group,  or  in  these  and  beds  of  ad- 
jacent groups  taken  together,  They  all  apparently  belong  to 
the  same  system  of  upheavals— have  been  crowded  upon  their 
edges  by  the  same  forces,  and  daring  the  same  period.  At 
some  points  there  appear  to  be  exceptions,  the  beds  of  this 
group  coming  abruptly  against  others  not  metamorphie,  as  in 
Johnson,  where  the  gneiss  comes  in  contact  with  limestone. 
(§  386.)  Other  similar  cases  occur.  But  these  unconformable 
junctions  are  naturally  referable  to  local  fractures  and  dis- 
placements. Such  displacements  are  common  in  Tennessee 
even  among  members  of  the  same  group.  Moreover,  this  un' 
conformableness  ia  local,  and  not  the  rule;  it  is  generally  true 
that  the  metamorphic  beds  run  so  gradually  into  adjacent  un- 
altered ones,  that  it  is  difhcult,  within  certain  limits,  to  trace 
out  a  line  of  separation. 

408.  With  reference  to  age,  I  have  no  reason  for  believing 
that  this  group,  within  Tennessee,  includes  the  metamorphosed 
beds  of  any  formation  of  more  recent  date,  than  the  Ocoee 
Conglomerate  and  Slates.  A  portion  of  the  beds  are  certainly 
referable  to  the  Ocoee  Group;  the  remainder,  although  con- 
formable, may  be  older,  and  most  likely  are. 

There  are  sections  which  show  clearly  the  change  of  the 
conglomerate,  and  its  associated  rocks,  into  gneiss  and  mica, 
and  other  slates.  In  approaching,  for  instance,  the  Duck- 
town  region,  from  the  west,  the  pebbles  of  the  conglomerate 
gradually  lose  their  forms,  becoming  more  and  more  small 
Sig.  12.    Vol.  1. 
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shapeless  maseea  of  quartz,  and  yet  discernible,  even  when 
the  gneiaaoid  or  complete  metamorph'ie  character  ia  seen.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  at  many  pointa,  the  paaeage  of  the 
Ocoeo  beda  into  gneiss,  ia  gradual  and  apparent,  A  considera- 
ble part,  indeed,  of  our  metamorphic  rocks,  can  be,  I  think,  thus 
referred  to  these  beds.  The  queation  as  to  the  greater  age  of 
other  parts,  is  not  so  easily  settled,  and  must  remain  open  for 
the  present.  I  know  of  no  sufficient  reason  for  referring  any 
of  theao  rocba  to  the  Huronian  or  Laurentian  series  of  Canada. 
409.  Vmful  Reeks,  Mines  and  Mmsrais.— It  ia  proposed  simply  to  men- 
tion here  the  useful  purposes  to  which  some  of  the  rocks  under  conside- 
ration, have  been,  and  may  he,  applied,  and  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the 
minerals  which  occur,  and  have  been  observed  within  the  limits  of  the 
Group.  Further  details  will  be  found  in  PaH  Third  of  this  Report,  where 
the  useful  rocky  material,  the  ores  and  minerals  of  all  the  formations,  are 
specially  and  systematieally  considered. 

410.  Yaluable  quarries  of  building  materials  might  be  opened 
in  some  of  the  beds  of  this  Group,  eapeeially  in  the  more 
northern  counties,  where  ayenetic  gneisa  is  found.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  in  Johnson,  Carter  and  Waahington,  beds  of 
gneiss,  both  gray  and  flesh  colored,  from  which  handsome  and 
durable  blocks  might  easily  be  quarried.  Beds  euitable  for 
auch  purposes,  occur,  too,  in  Cocke  County,  and  might  be  found 
among  the  mica  beds  of  Polk.  It  ia  to  bo  regretted,  that  such 
localities  are  nowhere  intersected  by  any  of  our  railroads,  for, 
otherwise,  we  might  have  Tennessee  "granite"  for  oiir  public 
edifices.  As  it  is,  the  blocks,  if  quarried,  would  have  to  he 
hauled  twenty-flve  or  thirty  miles,  even  from  the  most  conve- 
nient localities,  beibre  they  could  reach  a  railroad.  But  this 
difficulty  will,  doubtless,  be  overcome  at  no  distant  day. 

411.  At  several  points  the  hard  quartaoso  gneiss  has  af- 
forded tolerably  good  millstones.  In  Johnson  County,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Taylorsvillo,  stones  have  been  cut  out  of  such 
material,  and  have  answered  a  good  purpose,  especially  for 
grinding  corn.  In  Carter,  on  Little  Doe  River,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Blizabethton,  a  ayonitic  gneiss,  or  granite,  waa  for- 
merly worked  into  millstones,  some  of  which  were  of  large 
size,  and  were,  at  one  time,  highly  esteemed,  both  for  grinding 
corn  and  wheat.  Of  late  years,  however,  they  have  not  been 
manufactured,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  buhr-atone. 
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WLite  quartz  rock,  too,  from  veins  in  this  Group,  has  been  cut 
into  millstones,  which  have  been  used  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

412.  The  most  interesting  mineral  regions  within  the  limits 
of  the  Group,  are  those  of  Duektown,  in  Polk  County,  and  of 
Crab  Orchard,  in  Carter;  the  first,  very  near  the  extreme 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  on  the  Ocoee  River,  Las  at- 
tracted much  attention  on  account  of  its  •'  Copper  Mines;"  the 
second,  although  by  no  means  having  the  importance  of  the 
first,  is  interesting  as  a  locality  of  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron, 
(magnetite.) 

413.  The  Copper  Mines  will  bo  spoken  of  hereafter,  in  suffi- 
cient detail.  The  following  are  the  principal  ores  and  minerals 
they  afford : 

Ores  and  Minerals  op  the  Copper  Mines. 
Copper  I^les,  an  important  ore. 
Iron  Pyrites,  Occurs  with  the  last,  abundantly. 
MagatUc  Pyrites,  associated  with  1  and  2  in  quantity. 
Copper  Glance,  in  small  quantity. 
ZinaBl^nde,         "      "  ■' 

OaUna,  "      "  " 

Orlluiclaae, 
Albile, 
Tremolite, 
Aclinotite, 
DiiUlage, 

Calciie, 
Qwirtz, 
Ratile, 

Gameta,  plentiful  in  aome  slatea, 
AUoplume. 
AliioaiU,;  rate. 
Borniie. 

Med  Copper,  a  rich  ore. 
ChalcotrichUe,  unimportant. 
MalachiU,  a  rich  ore. 
Azariie;  rare. 
Copperas. 

Biue  Stone,  valuable. 

"  Blaek  Oxide,"  a  name  applied  to  a  miiture  of  oiides  and  sulphidi 
of  copper  and  iron.    It  ia  of  great  value  aa  an  ore. 


AsBoeiated  with  the  preceding  orea  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  many  of  them  are  found  itt  well 
developed  and  beautiful  crystals. 
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27.  Native  Copper,  not  in  quantity. 

28.  Harrisiie,  rare. 

39.  Rahtite,  a  doubtful  mineral. 

30.  Limoniie,   {"Gamim,")  abundant. 

The  minerals  last  enumerated,  commencing  with  No.  17, 
may  be  called  secondary  minerals,  as  they  have  been  derived 
by  oxidation,  and  other  ehomical  processes,  from  the  ores  at 
the  head  of  the  list, 

414.  In  Crab  Orchard,  (§  389,)  the  following  minerals  occur : 

1.  Jtfosneii^e,  in  workable  qusntity. 

2.  Pyroxene,  (Sahlite.)  crystalline  associated  with  magnetite. 

3.  Hornblende,  and 

4.  Epidote,  associated  also  with  magnetite. 

415.  Other  minerals  and  localities,  are  as  follows:  Specular 
7rOM,  occasionally  in  small  plates  or  masses  in  gneisaoid  rocks, 
in  Washington,  and  other  counties;  Molybdenite,  occasionally 
in  scales,  in  Washington;  Epidote  in  gneiss,  or  granite,  forming 
a  kind  of  epidote  gneiss  abundant  in  Cocko  County. 

In  I  399,  I  have  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  magnetite  and 
chlorite  in  the  curious  metaphoric  or  semi-metaphorie  strip  in 
Union  County. 

416.  Agricultural  Features.— Tbe  rocks  of  this  group  form, 
for  the  most  part,  in  Tenncesee,  high,  rough  mountains,  at- 
tached to  which,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  much  agricultural 
interest.  These  mountains  are  generally  cold  and  rocky,  with 
a  thin,  sandy  soil.  Nevertheless,  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
highest  ranges,  are  extensive  tracts,  which,  in  summer,  are 
covered  with  grass,  and  then  are  common  pasture  grounds  for 
the  "stock"  of  the  farmers  in  the  valleys.  At  this  season  the 
coot  temperature  is  agreeable,  and  herd  and  herdsmen  enjoy  it. 

417.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Balds  of  the  Unakas. 
(See  pages  33-36.)  Some  of  the  most  noted,  those  of  the  Eoan, 
and  that  of  the  Great  Bald,  in  Washington  County,  belong  to 
metamorphic  mountains.  The  soils  of  these  places  arc  often 
prairie-like,  black  and  rich.  On  some  of  the  wooded  slopes, 
also,  are  tracts  of  considerable  fertility,  upon  which  may  be 
found  growing,  the  beech,  walnut,  wild  cherry  and  poplar. 

418.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  settler  located  upon  these 
mountains.     The  summer  is  loo  short,  and  the  winter  is  too 
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severe.  The  "settlements"  are  in  the  narrow  valleys  at  the 
bases  of  the  mountains,  where  the  winds  are  cut  off,  and  spring 
is  early.  These  valleys  sometimes  present  along  the  streams, 
strips  of  rich,  sandy  bottoms,  which  well  repay  labor,  in  yield- 
ing corn,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  etc.  Crab  Orchard,  in  Carter 
County,  is  a  group  of  such  valleys,  (§  52,)  and  the  only  group 
on  metamorphie  rocks,  the  middle  or  northei-n  part  of  the 
State.     (§  389.) 

419.  la  the  Ducktown  Basin  are  also  numerous  valleys 
dotted  with  small  farms.  Tne  Ocoee,  especially,  has  a  number 
of  rich,  sandy  bottoms.  The  Ducktown  region,  including 
Turtletown,  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  most  important  agricultural, 
as  well  as  mineral,  area,  the  metamorphie  rocks  present. 

420.  Excepting  the  alluvial  flats  of  the  mountain -hemmed 
valleys,  the  agricultural  features  of  the  metamorphie  group  are. 
Upon  the  whole,  of  limited  interest.  Its  soils,  compared  with 
those  of  the  great  limestone  formations,  take  an  inferior  place. 
The  mountains  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  grazing  ground  for 
cattle,  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  doubtless  have  a  future. 
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OHAPTEE  Vn. 

THE  POTSDAM  GEOUP ;    SERIES  II. 

420,  a.  This  group  includes  three  great  sobdi visions,  each  of 
which,  may  be  regarded,  as  a  Formation.  They  are  as  follows, 
in  ascending  order  r 

2,  a.  The  Ocoee  Conglomerate  and  Slates. 

2,  b.   The  Chilhowee  Sandstone,  and 

2,  c.  The  Knox  Group  of  Shales;  Dolomites,  and  Limestones. 

The  equivalents  of  these,  in  other  States,  and  in  Canada,  are 
given  in  the  tables,  in  chapter  T.  The  table  on  page  169,  pre- 
sents the  synonymcs  in  one  view. 

421.  The  group  corresponds  to  Dana's  Potsdam,  Period,  an^,  in  the  above 
arrangement,  my  purpose  has  been  to  follow  him.  It  is  not  easy  co  sepa- 
rate, lithologioally,  the  Ocoee  tub-groiip  from  the  Chilhowee,  as  tliey  often 
run  into  each  other.  The  distinction  between  the  latter  and  the  Knox  h 
much  more  apparent. 

Perhaps  a  better  arrangement  would  have  been,  to  throw  the  Ocoee  and 
Chilhowee  together,  as  the  Potsdam,  the  Knox  remaining  as  an  individual 
group.  We  may,  hereafter,  fl.nd  Paradoxides  in  the  slates  of  the  Ocoee, 
and  a  fauna,  which  will  justify  us  in  separating  it  from  the  Chilhowee  per- 
manently. But.  be  the  grouping  what  it  may,  in  this  Eeport  the  sub-di- 
visions above  will  be  treated  of  as  separate  formations,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  misunderstanding.    Each  sub-division  will  be  the  subject  of  a  see- 

422.  Formations  of  the  Unakas. — Before  considering  the  sub- 
divisions, or  formations  above,  specifically,  it  will  be  well  to 
state  that  the  first  two — the  Ocoee  and  Chilhowee  Formations, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Motamorphic  Group  already  described 
— embrace  all  the  rocks  of  the  Unaka  ridges.  These  are,  em- 
phatically, mountain-making  formations.  The  Metamorphic, 
with  the  Ocoee,  build  up  the  greater  more  easterly  range  with 
its  subordinate  parts;  (§§46,66;)  the  Chilhowee  sandstone 
makes  the  hold  isolated  outliers  which  so  aingularly  skirt,  in  a 
long  broken  line  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  the  base  of  the 
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greater  range.  The  former  are  the  formations  of  "White  Top, 
Stone  Mountain,  the  Koan,  the  Great  Bald,  the  Big  Butt,  the 
Great  Smoky,  the  Frog,  &c.  The  latter  is  the  formation  of  the 
Holaton,  the  Buffalo,  the  Meadow  Creek,  the  Chilhowee,  the 
Star's  Mountain,  and  a  numhor  of  others  which  are  links  in 
this  outlying  chain. 


Section  I. 

..   0. 

»..  ooiraio. 

tERATB    AND    SLATKS; 

tbn: 

m  1 

i  id)  iim. 

„    ..OTIOKi    BJBIO    1 

423.  The  Section  on  the  Ocoee  River. — It  has  been  stated  as 
a  remarkable  fact,  {§§  6,  41,  and  note,  p.  21,)  that  the  Unaka 
Chain,  though  higher  and  more  massive  than  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  North  Carolina,  is  intoraectcd  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Hol- 
ston  and  Tennessee  Bivers,  that  rise  upon  the  western  slope  of 
the  latter  ridge. 

In  passing  the  Unakas  the  tributaries  flow  through  narrow 
roek-bonnd  valleys,  or  gorges.  The  Ocoee  is  one  of  the  tribn- 
tary  streams,  and  its  gorge  is  the  longest  and  grandest  of  all. 
In  its  tortuona  eourao.  the  gorge  ia  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
long,  and  is  cut  through  the  strata  of  the  Ocoee  Group.  The 
belt  of  these  rocks  presented  here,  hag  a  direct  width  of  about 
twelve  miles.  The  strata,  from  one  end  of  the  gorge  to  the 
other,  are  generally  highly  inclined,  and,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  rise  up  from  the  water's  edge  in  precipitous  cliffs.  There 
are  but  few  bottoms  in  the  whole  distance,  and  these  are  very 
narrow — not  wider  than  is  necessary  for  the  wagon  road  which 
has  been  constructed  along  the  stream.  Although,  in  general, 
the  strata  are  highly  inclined,  with  a  dip  to  the  southeast,  yet 
they  occur  at  all  angles,  and  are  frequently  presented  in  great 
flexures,  or  are  broken  in  faults. 

424.  In  tha  route  from  CUveland  to  the  Copper  Mines,  we  first  pass  over 
several  wide  telta  of  dolomite  limeatonea  and  shales,  (belonging  mostly  to 
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the  Knox  Formation)  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Star's  Mountain.  (See 
the  section.)  Passing  around  this  extremity,  and  traveling  for  a  few  miles 
up  the  valley  lying  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain  mentioned,  we 
at  length  turn  eastward,  and  enter  the  great  gorge  of  the  Ocoee.  Travel- 
ing through  this,  and  malting  a  considerable  ascent  at  the  same  time,  we 
finally  reach  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  the  elevated  basin  of  the  Duek- 
town  region.    A  few  miles  further  on,  and  the  mines  are  in  sight, 

425.  The  section  presented  in  the  gorge  of  the  Ocoee,  is  a 
very  interesting  one.  The  strata  are  well  displayed.  They  arc, 
ill  general,  coarse  gray  conglomerates,  talcoee,  chlorite  and 
clay  slates  repeatedly  inter  stratified,  all  having  a  semi-meta- 
morphic  aspect.  The  slates  predominate,  and  of  these,  the 
greenish  and  light  bluish  gray,  or  the  chloritic  and  talcose  va- 
rieties, are  the  moat  abundant.  At  one  point,  more  than  half 
■way  throngh  the  gorge,  at  a  place  called  Mundic  Bluff,  the 
slates  are  filled  with  beautiful  cubes  of  pyrites,  some  of  which 
are  an  inch  through.  At  other  points,  weathered  slates  con- 
tain cubical  cavitiea,  from  whicti  the  pyrites  have  disappeared, 

426.  The  middle  part  of  the  section  presenta  little  conglome- 
rate, but  in  the  upper  part,  it  abounds.  Along  the  road,  it 
will  be  seen  exclusively  for  half-a-mile,  or  more;  then,  again, 
in  great  beds,  alternating  repeatedly  with  chloritic  and  clay 
slates.  The  lower  part  of  the  gorge  has  several  heavy  bands 
of  conglomerate. 

427.  The  conglomerate  is  sometimes  coarse,  the  pebbles  be- 
ing as  large  as  hen's  eggs,  or  larger.  Generally,  however,  they 
are  smaller.  Occasionally  the  rock  becomes  a  sandstone.  The 
pebbles  are  quarta  and  feldspar,  mainly,  generally  rounded, 
but  sometimes  more  or  less  angular.  In  addition  to  these, 
fragments  of  clay  slate,  and  other  varieties  of  slate,  are  often 
seen  in  the  rock.  The  conglomerate  usually  contains  more  or 
less  chloritic  and  taieose  matter  in  its  interstices. 

Veins  of  quartz  are  occasionally  soon  in  the  clifl's  of  the  Ocoee. 
They  are  often  interpolated  in  the  strata,  so  as  to  be  conform- 
able, but  sometimes  occur  as  fissure  veins,  especially  the  smaller 
ones.     But  very  few  exceed  a  foot  in  maximum  thickness. 

428.  The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  general  section  of  the  forma- 
tions fponi  Cleveland  to  tlio  State  line  beyond  Ducktown,  and  will  serve  to 
show  the  extent  and  the  position  of  the  Ocoee  sub-group  in  this  region. 

The  section  is  made  along  a  straight   line,   running   from   Cleveland 
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through  the  gap  at 
Park's  Mill,  oa  the 
Oooee,  and  the  Teonoa- 
eeo  Wine,  in  Duck- 
town,  te  the  North  Car- 
olina boundary.  Ob- 
gorge  of  the  Oooee  are 
referred  to  this  line. 

429.  The  rocks  pass- 
ed over  from  Cleveland 
to  Star's  Mountain,  or 
to  Park's  Mill,  have 
been  mentioned.  (^424.) 
In  addition,  it  may  be 
noticed,  that  one  band 
of  3  and  4,  (Trenton 
and  Nashville  rocks,)  is 
intersect  ed. 

430.  At  the  mill,  a 
nearly  vertical  ledge  of 
whitish  quartzose  sand- 
stone, ( Chi  lb  0  wee  sand- 
stone, 2,6,)  is  met  with. 
This  ledge  is  all  that  is 
here  seen  of  the  great 
formation,  which,  fur- 
ther to  the  northeast, 
makes  the  massive 
Star's  Mountain.  At 
this  point,  (here  has 
been  great  displace- 
ment. Nearly  all  the 
sandstone  is  gone,  and 
all  the  lower  part  of 
the  Knox;  and,  more- 
over, some  of  the  dolo- 
mite of  the  upper  Enox 
has  been  thrown  to  the 
east  of  the  sandsfone 
ledge.  Immed  lately 
east  of  this  displace- 
ment, the  Oeoee  rocks 
begin,  and  continue 
through  the  belt  of 
rough  K 
Ducktown  I 
phic  basin. 
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431.  Extent  and  Topography  of  the  Ocoee  Formation.— 'i^he 
strata  of  the  Ocoee  gorge,  as  given  above,  may  be  taken  as 
types  of  the  whole  formation.  This  section  presents,  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  State,  the  general  character  of 
the  formation,  and,  for  that  reason,  has  been  more  particularly 
noticed.  The  thickness  of  the  Ocoee  Formation  is  not  known. 
It  may  be  more  than  10,000  feet. 

It  will  bo  observed,  (see  Map,)  that  the  great  body  of  these 
rocke  lie  between  the  French  Broad  Eiver  and  the  Georgia 
line.  Between  these  limits,  they  make  a  massive  monntainoua 
bolt. 

432.  Northeast  of  the  French  Broad,  wc  have  several  im- 
portant belts,  but  no  great  continuoas  one,  like  that  to  the 
southwest.  Of  those  to  the  northeast,  that  of  the  Big  Butt 
Eange,  (§  62,)  is  the  most  massive.  In  Jobnson  County,  several 
bolts  are  seen ;  one  lying  along  the  southeastern  side  of  Iron 
Mountain ;  another,  at  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the 
State,  adjacent  to  the  strata  forming  Beech  Summit,  Cat  Face, 
and  Slate  Face  Peaks,  on  tho  State  line;  and  another,  south- 
east of  Taylorsville. 

i33.  The  OeoGO  Group,  is,  usually,  adjacent,  on  its  south- 
eastern side,  to  the  metamorphic  rocks.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  a  later  formation  intervenes,  it  has  been  thrown  out 
of  place  by  a  fault  and  dislocation.  The  relation  the  group 
sustains  to  the  metamorphic  beds,  has  been  spoken  of  already. 
(§  408.)  On  tbe  western  side,  no  fault  interfering,  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Chilhowee  rocks,  from  which  its  strata  are  separa- 
ted, often,  by  no  well  marked  horizon,     (§  421.) 

434.  Some  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  XJnaka  Chain, 
as  for  instance,  the  Great  Smoky,  in  Sevier  County,  the  Balds, 
in  Monroe,  and  the  Big  Frog,  in  Polk,  together  with  others  in 
tbe  northern  part  of  the  State,  already  mentioned,  are  formed 
of  strata  of  the  Ocoee  Formation.  It  is  truly,  as  already  sta- 
ted, a  mountain -making  formation.     (§  422.) 

4S5.  Nevertheless,  when  the  conglomerates  are  absent,  it  gives,  often, 
eapecially  in  Sevier,  Blount,  and  Monroe  Counties,  elevated  plateau-like 
regions,  and  high  valleys  of  some  interest  in  an  agrieultucal  way.     [J  437.) 

In  Blount  and  Sexier  Counties,  its  strata  enclose  the  interesting  coves 
described  in   the  lirat  Part  of  this   Eeport,   (^  188-185,)   but  these  do 
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not  properly  belong  to  thia  formation.  They  are  based,  mostly,  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Knos:  Formation,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  great 
patches  of  the  Knoi  strata,  were,  during  the  period  of  disturbance,  (J  344,) 
out  off,  and  entangled  among  the  Oeoee  beds.  These  patches  of  softer 
rocks,  by  subsequent  denudation,  have  been  hollowed  OTit  into  the  coves,  as 
we  now  Snd  them. 

436.  Gross  Sections;  Lithological,  and  other  Characters,  (a.) — 
The  section  presented  in  the  gorge  of  the  Ocoee  has  been  given. 
Passing  northeastward,  that,  from  the  old  Tellico  Iron  Works  in 
Monroe  County,  southward  to  the  State  line,  may  be  noticed.  The 
old  works  are  located  on  Tellico  Eiver,  just  within  the  edge  of 
the  Ocoee  Group,  a  belt  of  Knox  doloniitos  and  shales,  lying 
but  a  little  distance  to  the  northwest,  about  the  Furnace,  and 
commencing  below  at  the  edge  of  the  Knox,  the  rocks  are 
mostly,  pale  greenish  or  bluish,  sorai-taleose  slates,  con- 
taining, occasionally,  bands  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate- 
Some  of  these  slates  are  fissile,  and  might  fiirnish  roofing 
slates.  Passing  from  the  Furnace,  southeastward,  the  same 
rocks  continue  for  about  two  miles,  and,  within  this  distance, 
rise  up  into  a  considerable  mountain,  over  which  the  North 
Carolina  road  passes.  Ascending  the  Tellico  Eiver,  from  the 
Furnace  into  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  passes  the 
above  mountain,  the  slates,  including  at  intervals,  bands  of 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  are  well  seen.  At  the  upper 
rapids,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Furnace,  the  con- 
glomerate is  well  characterized. 

437.  Crossing  the  mountain,  we  reach  an  elevated  and  wide 
belt  of  mountain  country,  almost  wholly  made  up  of  slates. 
This  belt,  viewed  from  high  points,  appears  like  a  wide,  shal- 
low trough,  lying  between  the  great  mountains  on  the  line,  and 
the  mountain,  or  range,  just  crossed,  the  rocks  of  which  we 
have  considered.*  The  width  of  the  belt  is  from  four  to  five 
miles.  It  extends,  longitudinally,  to  the  northeast  and  south- 
west, nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  a  direct  line,  we 
enter  it  about  two  miles  from  the  Iron  Works.  It  includes  the 
gold  region  of  Coqua,  or  Coca  Creek,  a  circumstance  which  at- 
taches much  interest  to  it  as  a  metaliferous  region. 
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438.  The  slatoa  of  this  belt,  dip,  as  usual,  to  the  southeast,  at 
varying  angles,  but  generally,  with  steep  inclinations.  They 
are  taleose  and  chloritic  slates;  of  pale  blue  and  greenish  col- 
ors, much  like  those  about  the  Tellico  works.  Many  of  them 
present  a  silvery  aspect,  and  a  aemi-micaceoua  appearance.  In 
crossing  the  country,  veins  of  quartz  are  frequently  met  with, 
intorcolated  between  the  layers  of  slate.  Among  these,  some 
are  gold-bearing,  the  special  consideration  of  which  belongs 
to  the  Third  Part  of  this  Eeport. 

439.  Passing  to  the  southeast,  beyond  the  bolt  just  consid- 
ered, and  reaching  the  foot  of  tbe  mountain  on  the  lino,  we 
again  come  np  with  conglomerates  and  slates.  Beyond,  in 
North  Carolina,  these  are  succeeded  by  the  metamorphic  strata. 

440.  {&.)  The  Section  of  the  Ocoee  Group  presented  along  the 
Little  Tennessee  from  the  end  of  Chiihowee  Mountain  to  the 
State  line,  is  now  to  bo  considered. 

This  BGction  shows  more  conglomerate,  alternating  with  the 
slates,  tban  the  last.  It  also  exhibits,  entangled  in  Ocoee  strata, 
several  patches  and  bands  of  limestone,  or  dolomite.  Several 
of  these  are  extensive  enough  to  have  formed  by  denudation, 
coves  of  some  interest,  the  river  intersecting  them  :  Chilhowee 
and  Tallassee  Coves,  are  tho  principal  ones.  The  limestones 
and  dolomites  of  Tallassee,  the  uppermost  cove,  show,  by  fos- 
sils, that  they  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  tbe  Nashville 
Formation,  (the  Nash,)  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Knox.  The 
other  bands  of  limestone,  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  Knox.  But 
it  is  uncertain.  From  their  relations  to  tho  conglomerate,  one 
would  almost  be  ready  to  locate  them  in  the  Ocoee  Group. 
And  to  this  wo  would  be  more  inclined,  wore  it  not  for  the  fos- 
eiliferous  character  of  the  Tallassee  rocks. 

A  few  layers  of  limestone  are  met  with,  which  are  made  up 
of  angular  fragments  and  pebbles  of  calcareous  matter  forming 
breccias  and  calcareous  pudding-stones.  Some  of  these,  have 
been  worked  as  marble. 

441.  Chilhowee  Mountain,  and  with  it,  for  the  most  part,  its  special  group 
of  sandstones,  runs  out,  before  c[aite  reaching  the  Tennessee  Kiver.  On  the 
river,  in  a  line  with  the  mountain,  therefore,  the  Chilhowee  sandstones  are 
alraent.  There  is,  here,  much  displacement  of  the  formations.  A  band  of 
conglomerate  forming  a  considerable  ridge,  is  seen  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  point  of  Chilhowee.  It  is  too,  separated  from  the  greater  body  of 
conglomerate,  by  a  narrow  band  of  Nash  rocks. 
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442.  Passing  the  range  of  Chilhowee  Mountein,  and  travel- 
ing the  road  up  the  river,  we  intersect,  for  the  first  three  miles, 
heavy  beds  of  conglomerate  and  slates  inter  stratified.  Much 
of  the  conglomerate  is  very  coarse.  In  the  first  mile,  a  nar- 
row band  of  breccia  limestone  is  seen.  In  the  fourth  mile, 
Chilhowee  Cove  is  entered.  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  sur- 
rounded by  slates. 

Prom  the  cove  mentioned,  to  Tallassee,  the  road  does  not  run 
directly  across  the  strata.  The  holt  of  rocks  intersected  is  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  wide.  They  are,  mainly,  pale  green- 
ish taleose  slates,  and  contain  but  few  beds  of  conglomerate. 
A  second  bed  of  breccia  limestone  is  seen  in  this  division. 

443.  Passing  the  limestones  of  Tallassee  Cove,  slates  and 
conglomerates  appear  again,  and  continue  to  be  the  rocks  on 
to  the  State  line,  a  direct  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  The 
line  runs  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  ridge,  and  aa  we  ap- 
proach this,  the  relative  amount  of  conglomerate  increases, 
becoming  finally  greater  in  volume  than  the  slates.* 

The  slates  and  conglomerates  have  the  same  general  charac- 
ter that  they  have  on  the  Ocoee.  Of  the  slates,  the  pale  green- 
ish, or  bluish,  predominate.  About  half-way  between  Tal- 
lassee and  the  State  line,  a  considerable  bod  of  clay  slate  is 
seen,  AU  the  way  between  these  points,  veins  of  quartz  are 
occasionally  met  with. 

444.  (c.)  I  introduce  on  the  nest  page,  a  Hction  falcen  directly  across  tlis 
middle  and  narrowest  part  qfthi  Valley  qf  Hail  Tennessee.  It  waa  constructed 
for  the  parpose  of  illustrating  the  geological  peculittrities  of  the  Great  Val- 
ley. It  extends  from  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  in  a  Eoutheastecly  direc- 
tion, to  the  laountain  on.  the  North  Carolina  line,  striking  the  latter  in  the 
region  of  the  two  Balda  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  Little  Tennes- 
see Eiver.  The  Ocoee  Group  is  seen  Id  this  section,  at  its  southeastern  end. 
The  relation  it  sustains  to  the  Chilhowee  sandstone,  and  to  the  other  forma- 
tions, will  be  observed. 

445.  The  length  of  the  section  is  62  miles.  Eight  great  faults  are  crossed. 
(^  344,  359,  8«0.)  The  places  of  these  are  indicated  by  the  oblique  lines 
reaching  aboye  the  surface.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  no   great  fleiures 

*In  the  mountain  gorges,  near  the  line,  are  frequently  observeij  great  isolated  blocks 
of  conglomerate,  as  large  B9  good-siied  cabins.  These  the  mountain-men  call  ■'graj'- 
l>ack3,"  a  name  reminding  one  ot  (he  oldgre^acke.    These  graybacks  hsTe  rolled  from 
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occur.  This  ia  tlia  most  crnwded 
part  of  the  Valley.  The  incipient 
folds  were  split  open  longitudinally, 
and  the  aonthnestern  eide  of  ench 
heaved  up  and  over  the  northwest, 
ern.  The  older  formation  is  on  the 
Bouthesstern  side  of  a  fault.  In 
paasing  from  one  fault,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  to  another,  the 
sueceaaive  formations  are  met  with 
in  ascending  order  until  the  second 
fault  is  reached;  passing  this,  an 
older  formation  occurs  again,  to  be 
followed,  as  before,  by  newer  ones. 
The  formations  are  thus  arranged 
by  the  faults  into  successive  series, 
the  aeries  being  much  alifee,  in  fact, 
to  a  great  esteni,  repetitions  of  the 


le  thing.  In  the 
are  eight  of  these  aer 
Walden's  Eidge  and 
]aountain. 

The  formations  most!; 
in  these  repetitions,  re 
described. 
there  will  be  freqi 


446.  The  section  shows  how 
Ocoee  strata  may  occur  along 
the  northwestern  base  of  a 
Chilhowee  sandstone  moun- 
tain. Several  of  these  moun- 
tains have  a  strip  of  Ocoee  ' 
rocks  in  this  position.  To  this> 
however,  we  will  refer,  when 
we  eome  to  speak  of  the  Chil- 
howee sandstones. 

447.  (d.)  In  the  route  from 
Sevierville  up  the  West  Fork  of 
the  Little  Pigeon,  to  the  State 
line,  the  rocks  are  well  dis- 
played. The  road  runs  to 
the  sontheast  and  across  the 
strata. 
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Sevierville  is  located  on  the  Graptolite  Shale,  leaving  this 
point  and  proceeding  on  oar  route  to  the  southeast,  this  shale 
continues  for  nearly  two  miles,  when  a  band  of  Trenton  lime- 
stone, with  fossils,  is  encountered.  This  limestone  is  the  top  of  a 
fold,  and  is  soon  followed  by  the  shale.  The  latter,  however, 
does  not  continue  far.  In  half  a  mile  after  its  first  appearance, 
the  limestone  comes  to  the  surface  the  aeeond  time,  and  is  then 
followed  by  Knox  limestones  and  dolomites,  which  are  trav- 
eled over  for  the  next  mile  and  a  half.  Four  miles  from  Se- 
vierville, the  Trenton  re-appears,  and  is  followed  by  the  Grap- 
tolite  Shale. 

448,  At  six  miSes,  and  following  the  shale  mentioned,  a  seri^ 
of  slates  commence,  which  have  a  semi-metamorphio  aspect. 
They  are  clay  and  talcoso,  or  semi-talcose,  and  blue  slates. 
Further  on,  they  become  more  marked  as  taleose  slates,  of  pale 
bluish  and  greenish  colors.  They  dip  generally  at  high  angles, 
and  are  the  rocks  along  the  road  as  far  as  to  the  fifteenth  mile, 
when  they  begin  to  be  inter  stratified  with  bands  of  conglom- 
erate. The  belt  is  about  nine  miles  wide.  They  enclose,  occa- 
sionally, harder  layers,  approaching  sandstone  in  texture,  and, 
near  the  southeastern  side  of  tho  bolt,  several  bands  of  clay, 
or  roofing  slates, 

449.  Passing  the  fifteenth  mile,  the  slates  continue  much  the 
same,  excepting  that  they  are  inter  stratified  with  bands  of  con- 
glomerate. We  have  now  reached  the  base  of  the  great 
mountains  of  the  State  lino.  (|  434.)  From  the  fifteenth  mile 
(the  distance  being  estimated  directly)  to  the  line,  is  about 
eight  miles.  In  the  ascent, the  alternating  slates  and  conglom- 
erates are  crossed  all  the  way.  The  bands  of  conglomerate 
are  massive,  and  its  "graybacks"  fill  the  mountain  ravines. 
(§443,  note.)  Reaching  the  summit,  no  true  metamorphic  rocks 
are  seen,  th^e  being  beyond,  in  Korth  Carolina. 

450.  The  slates  of  these  raountniaa  ara  often  silvery,  or  semi-micaceous 
in  appearance.  At  points  they  are  dark  hluUh,  and  contain  much  pyrites, 
which,  in  sheltered  places  under  the  rooks,  decomposes  and  forms,  with  alu- 
mina and  magnesia,  from  the  decomposing  rocks,  alum  and  Epsom  salt. 
There  is  a  noted  locality  of  this  kind  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  great 
ridges  near  the  line  of  our  section,  called  Alutn  Cave. 

451,  The  section  presented  by  these  mountains,  is  much  like 
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that  between  Tallassee  Cove,  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  the 
State  line.  (§  443.)  Veins  of  quartz  occur  at  intervals  in  it. 
452.  I  have  placed  the  western  limit  of  the  Oeoee  Group  at 
the  point  six  miles  from  Sevierville.  (§  448.)  Some  of  the 
slates  included,  may,  however,  belong  to  superior  formations, 
ae,  for  instance,  to  the  Oraptolite  Shale.  Further  investiga- 
tions are  required  to  settle  the  question.  For  the  present,  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  slates,  together  with  the  fact 
that,  along  this  line  of  division,  following  the  strike  of  the 
rocks,  two  or  three  miles  to  the  ijortheast,  (B.  N.  B.,)  a  band  of 
characteristic  coarse  conglomerate  occurs,  justifies  the  arrange- 
ment a ' 


458,  At  a  poiat  on  the  Big  East  Fork  of  Little  Pigeon,  from  seven  to 
eight  miles  from  SevierTiUe,  the  line  of  division,  as  adopted,  between  the 
Graptolite  shale  and  the  Ocoee  slate,  crosses  this  streaiii.  East  of  this 
line  is  the  band  of  eonglomarate  spoken  of.  The  conglomerate  is  half  a 
mile,  or  more,  wide,  inoiudea  two  or  three  narrow  belts  of  slate,  and  forms 
a  sharp,  eonspiououa  ridge.  Beyond  this  ridge,  to  the  east,  are  found  the 
same  talcose  slates  that  occur  in  the  line  of  section  on  the  West  Fork. 

454.  Below  tie  ridge,  on  the  west,  is  slate,  or  shalo,  for  one  mile,  some  of 
it  certainly  Graptolite  Shale  ;  then  comes  the  Trenton,  with  Leptana  seri- 
eea,  and  other  fossils,  and  then  the  Knos.  ThLs  corresponds  to  the  parallel 
part  of  the  West  Fork  section. 

455.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  West  Fork  section  of  the 
Oeoee  rocks,  interpolating  the  conglomerate  ridge  of  the  Big 
East  Fork,  is  like  the  Tellieo  section,  in  having  a  wide  belt  of 
slates  between  the  two  ranges  of  mixed  rocks,  conglomerates 
as  well  as  slates,  the  greater  range  on  the  southeast,  and  the 
less  on  the  northwest.  The  same  feature,  though  not  so  well 
marked,  is  seen  on  the  Oeoee  River. 

The  Little  Tennessee  section  differs  in  presenting  bands  of 
limestone  and  dolomite. 

45C.  (e.)  Advancing  northeastward,  to  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Pigeon,  in  Cocke  County,  we  find  the  conglomerates  and  slates 
of  the  Oeoee  Group,  in  great  part,  giving  way  to  the  strata  of 
superior  formation.  The  great  belt  we  have  been  considering 
becomes  very  much  narrowed.  It  widens,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  valley  of  the  French  Broad,  but  north  of  this,  its  strata 
are  reduced  to  comparativelynarrow,  and  more  or  less  detached 
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stripa.  Ab  a  eonsequeiice  of  thia,  tbe  northeasterly  counties 
along  the  North  Carolina  border  have  not  great  areas  of  moun- 
tain country,  like  Sevier,  Monroe  and  Polk. 

457.  (/)  Newport,  the  county  geat  of.Cocke,  ialocal^d  immediately  on  the 
junction  of  the  Na«h  ChaptoUte  Shale  and  the  Ttmton.  The  lattor  rocks 
form  here  a  comparatively  narrow  band.  Passing  these,  <md  traveling  up 
ihe  Frmeh  Broad  River,  a  great  section  of  Knox  limestones  and  dolomites 
18  seen.  These  Knoi  rocks  extend  up  the  river  to  a  point  about  sis  milea 
(five  direct)  from  Newport.  The  prevailing  color  is  blue,  though  many 
lajers  are  gray.  In  this  section  are  several  minor  flesures  and  faults. 
(See  section  on  the  map.) 

458.  Succeeding  these,  we  nest  cross  a  belt  of  Knoired  shales,  mora  or 
less  calcareous,  the  belt  heing  narrow  on  the  road,  but  reaching  one  fourth 
of  a  mile  in  width,  at  a  point  not  far  off  to  the  northeast. 

459.  Following  the  shales  is  a  fine  display  of  Chilhowee  sandstones, 
winch  are  the  rocks  for  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  or  more,  The  first  part 
of  tiie  mass  is  gray  quartzose  sandstone,  some  of  it  with  green  grains  ■  the 
second  part  whitish  and  qaartzose.  Some  of  the  layers  contain  Scolithus 
linearis. 

460.  Passing  the  sandstones,  we  meet  with  the  Ocoee  Group, 
and  for  eight  miles  (seven  direct)  travel  upon  it.  The  Group', 
here,  is  mostly  shale  or  slate,  the  bands  of  conglomerate  oc- 
curring at  intervals.  At  ono  point  a  few  layers  of  dolomite 
are  seen. 

The  first  shales  met  with,  are  more  or  le^  sandy,  and  have 
not  so  much  the  usual  metamorphic  aspect.  The  country,  too 
is  comparatively  open.  The  shales  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
belt,  however,  present  the  semi-metamorphic  appearance,  are 
greenish  taicose,  and  weather,  at  some  points,  to  a  chestnut 
brown.  With  the  conglomerates  they  form  a  mountainous 
region. 

461.  After  the  Ocoee,  the  Chilhowee  sandstones  re-appear  and  continue 
for  several  miles,  up  the  river  to  the  State  line  at  the  "Painted  Rock" 
Just  below  Painted  Roct.  the  river  ma,kes  a  short  horse-shoo  bend  as  it 
passes  m  a  deep  got^e  through  the  sandstones.  On  the  north  side,  the 
strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  are  piled  up  in  a  magnificent  section 
exposing  a  thousand  feet  of  rocks.     (^  63.)  ' 

463.  In  North  Carolina,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  line,  the 

Ocoee  Group  sets  in  again,  and  is  the  formation  to  witliin  a 

mile  of  the  Warm  Springs.     Then  follows  a  Knox  belt.     The 

Springs  are  located  on  Knox  dolomite,  and  the  belt  to  which  it 

Sig.  13.    Tol.  1. 
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e  rnna  westward  into  Tennessee,  terminating  just  within 
the  line.  Beyond  the  Springs  (ollow  Chilhowee  sandstones, 
then  Oeoee  rocks,  and  finally,  gneiss. 

463.  Tbe  Valley  of  Faint  Creek,  a  stream  which  emptiea  into  the  Preneli 
Broad  at  Painted  Kock,  is  within  Tennessee,  and  lies  between  two  Chil- 
howee sandstone  ranges,  Paint  Mountain  un  the  northwest,  and  the  line 
range  on  the  east.  (^  63.)  The  rocks  of  this  mountain- valley  belong  to  the 
Ocoee  Group,  and  are  talcose  slates,  with  dark  clay,  or  roofing  slates,  and  a 
few  bands  of  conglomerate. 

46i.  (3)  The  Big  Butt,  so  conspicuous  from  Greeneville, 
(S  62,)  is,  as  to  its  principal  range,  made  up  of  the  conglome- 
rates and  slates  of  the  Ocoee  Group.  The  latter  are  pale 
greenish,  mostly,  but  include  some  purple  slates.  Much  of  the 
conglomerate  is  coarse;  pebbles,  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs,  are 
abundant,  but  they  are  often  larger.  The  general  appearance 
of  these  rocks  recall  portions  of  the  Oeoee  Eiver  section. 

465.  Along  the  northwestern  hase  of  the  mountain,  and  terminating  its 
spurs  in  a  line  of  knobs,  is  a  belt  of  Chilhowee  sandstones.  The  belt  is  not 
massive  enough  to  have  formed  an  independent  mountain. 

466.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  several  strata  of  hard  reddish  fer- 
ruginous sandstone  were  observed  on  ..ne  of  the  spurs.  At  one  point,  on 
one  of  these  strata,  iron  ore  has  been  obtained,  the  ore  resulting,  doubtless, 
from  the  weathering  of  the  red  rook. 


466^.  (A)  The  diagram  given  further  on,  (§  490,)  repi 
in  a  general  way,  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  about  Biimpass 
and  Greasy  Coves,  in  Washington  County.  In  this  section,  the 
outcrop  of  the  Ocoee  Groap,  (II.,)  presents  no  large  areas  like 
those  it  gives  in  Sevier  and  the  other  southern  TJnaka  Coun- 
ties. 

Between  II.  and  IV.,  on  the  left  of  the  section,  which  num- 
bers correspond  respectively  to  2,a  and  2,c  of  the  classification 
adopted,  is  a  great  fault,  presenting  another  instance  of  the 
kind  of  displacement  occurring  along  the  western  bases  of  most 
of  the  Chilhowee  Sandstone  Mountains.  (§  446.) 

467.  From  this  region,  towards  the  Virginia  line,  strips  of 
Ocoee  rocks  are  found,  as  belore  mentioned,  {§  432,)  but  the 
group  in  general,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  is,  by  no  means  so 
important,  topographically,  as  a  mountain-maker,  or  otherwise, 
as  the  Chilhowee  sandstones,  or  as  the  gneissoid  rocks. 
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468.  (i.)  Approaching  the  Virginia  line,  however,  the  group 
shows  itself  in  considerable  masses,  and  forms,  in  part,  the 
^at  ridge  between  Tennessee  and  Korth  Carolina.  This 
ridge  is  the  northern  part  of  the  Stone  Mountain  range,  (§§  47 
and  48,)  the  more  southern  part  of  which  is  wholly  metamor- 
phic. 

468J.  In  the  First  Part  of  this  Report,  I  have  spoken  of  tho 
Johnson  County  Cove,  (§  125,)  in  which  name  I  proposed  to  in- 
clude all  the  valley-lands  of  Johnson.  These  lands  lie  together, 
in  a  long  trough,  and  are  completely  surrounded  by  great 
mountains.  The  route  out  of  this  trough,  or  cove,  to  the  north- 
west, into  Virginia,  is  through  a  gorge  in  Iron  Mountain, 
(§  *9>)  the  same  through  which  the  South  Pork  of  Laurel  rane. 
In  this  gorge,  a  fine  section  of  rocks  is  exhibited.  I  have  con- 
structed a  section  running  through  this  gorge,  and  extending, 
in  a  southeasterly  course,  across  the  upper  end  of  the  Johnson 
Cove,  to  the  North  Carolina  line.  The  gorge  lies  both  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee,  so  that  the  northwest  end  of  the  section 
is  in  Virginia. 


408|.  Tho  length  of  this  section  is  eight  miles,  and  its  vertical  scale  is 
BOOO  feet  to  the  inch.  A,  is  Iron  Mountain  ;  B,  tlie  Stone  Mountain 
Range,  on  the  North  Carohna  line,  the  point  being  5000  feet  ahove  the 
sea;  C,  ia  the  Cove  between,  commencing  at  the  left  end  of  tho  flection. 
The  first  formation  ia  Knox  dolomite,  dipping  as  represented;  then  comes 
a  great  mass  of  Chilhowce  sandstones,  nearly  horizontal,  and  separated 
from  the  Knox  by  a  fault;  nest  follows  a  great  volume  of  conglomerate. 
The  conglomerate  is  cut  off  by  a  fault,  and  is  then  followed  by  Knox 
strata— hard,  red  shales,  witli  dolomite,  but  mostly  tho  former— which  oc- 
cupy the  cove. 


469.  Crossing  these,  w 
J,  pass  over  a  heavy  b' 


reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and,  in  a 
It  of  Chilhowee  sandstones,  and  then  two  m 
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belts  of  conglomerate,  separsted  by  a  narrow  belt  of  pale  greenish  talcose 

sUtcB ;  afWr  the  conglomerate,  alates  come  in  again,  and  continue  to  the 

summit. 

Many  of  the  slates  mentioned,  contain  small  knots  of  quartz.    Those 

OE  the  summit  ran  so  gradually  into  the  truly  metamorphic  rocks,  that  it 

is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  separation.   (J  885.) 

470.  The  telfc  of  conglomerate  in  Iron  Mountain,  at  A,  ib, 
together  with  the  sandstones,  grandly  exposed  in  the  gorge 
of  the  mountain.  According  to  my  measareraent,  the  direct 
thickness  of  the  conglomerate  alone,  at  this  point,  is  6600  feet. 
As  to  whether  this  is  the  true  thickness,  we  cannot  he  certain, 
though  in  this  ease,  I  believe,  it  is  a  near  approximation.  In 
a  region  like  this,  are  minor  faults  and  displacement,  which 
render  measurements  uncertain. 

This  conglomerate  is  often  coarse ;  the  pebbles  are  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  slate,  but  mainly  quartz.  They  are  held  in  a  si- 
liceous and  talcose  matrix.  The  rock,  when  freshly  broken, 
has  often  a  pale  greenish  color.     This  bolt  contains  no  slate. 

471.  Near  its  western  side,  the  belt  holds  two  trap  dikes. 
Ko  truly  metamorphic  rocks  were  observed.  The  metamor- 
phic strip  on  the  side  of  Iron  Mountain,  opposite  TaylorsviUe, 
spoken  of  in  chapter  sixth,  (§  398,)  appears  to  go  with  this  belt 
of  conglomerate,  its  place  being  between  the  latter  and  the 
Knox  on  the  east. 

472.  Useful  Rocks  and  Mineral^.— A.t  a  number  of  points, 
the  slates  of  this  group  are  fissile  enough  to  yield  roofing-slates, 
as  near  Tellico  Iron  Works.  (§436.)  Other  loeahtiee  are  on 
the  Ocoee  Eiver,  and  on  the  West  and  Big  East  Forks  of  Lit- 
tle Pigeon,  in  Sevier  County.  But,  beside  these,  there  arc  nu- 
merous localities  within  the  areas  occupied  by  the  Ocoee  Group, 
where  the  strata  present  the  features  of  roofing-slates,  and  arc 
well  worthy  of  a  trial.  To  be  good  for  this  purpose,  they  must 
contain  no  pyrites ;  must  split  easily,  with  smooth  surfaces,  into 
thin  plates ;  must  not  readily  absorb  water,  and  ought  to  be 
firm  and  tough. 

473.  Those  slates  which  contain  pyrites— a  mineral  composed 
of  iron  and  sulphur,  and  often  decomposing  easily— can  be  used 
for  making  alum,  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  copperas,  and,  when 
magnesia  ia  present,  epsom  salts.   .A  noted  instance  of  the 
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natural  formation  of  alum  and  epaom  salts  ia  furnished  in  Alum 
Cove,  in  Sevier  County,  a  locality  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  (§  450.)  This  is  an  open  place,  under  a  shelving  rock 
— such  a  place  as  in  this  country  ia  often  called  a  rochhouse. 
The  slates  around  and  above  this  contain  much  pyrites,  In  fine 
particles,  and  even  in  rough  layers.  They  also  contain  reni- 
form  masses  of  dark  gray  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  The 
salts  are  formed  above,  and  are  brought  down  by  trickling 
streams  of  water.  There  was  a  wagon  load  of  each  of  the  salts 
on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  when  visited  by  the  writer — the  ep- 
BOm  salts  being  at  one  end,  and  the  alum  at  the  other.  Fine 
cabinet  specimens  could  be  obtained,  white  and  pure,  a  cubic 
foot  in  volume.* 

474.  Pyritiferous  slates  of  this  kind,  are  frequently  mot  with, 
and  their  presence  is  often  indicated  by  a  line  of  iron  ore  on 
the  surface.  The  slates  at  Mundic  Bluff,  on  the  Ocoee,  have 
been  mentioned.  (§  425.) 

475.  It  is  in  this  formation  that  the  most  important  gold- 
bearing  quartz  veins  of  the  State  are  found.  Gold  can  be,  and 
in  fact  the  most  of  it  has  been,  washed  out  of  the  gravel  and 
sand  found  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  occurring  in  the  region 
of  the  veins;  but  it  originally  came  from  these  veins.  The 
quartz  has  crumbled  down  with  the  adjacent  rooks,  and  libera- 
ted the  gold,  which,  with  the  rocky  fragments,  has  been  washed 
into  the  streams.  There  are  several  regions  in  McMinn,  Mon- 
roe, and  Blount,  where  gold  has  been  found.  In  the  Third  Part 
of  the  Eeport,  the  facts  bearing  on  the  occurrence  and  yield  of 
gold  in  Tennessee,  will  be  more  fully  presented. 

476.  I  have  spoken  of  the  conglomerate  and  breccia  lime- 
atones  found  in  aasociation  with  the  Ocoee  rocks.  Such  occur 
on  the  Little  Tennessee  Eiver,  and  in  other  regions.  (§  440.) 
These  are  interesting  as  supplying  frequently  a  beautiful  mar- 
ble.    The  fragments  making  up  the  rook  have    different  colors, 

*  This  cote,  or  rather  ■■  rockhouse,"  I  visited,  in  company  with  Dr.  B.  C.  Jillaon,  in 


e  discppeared.    They  ar 
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and  a  block,  having  no  hard  pebbles  or  places  in  it,  can  bo  pol- 
ished, and  will  then  present  an  agreeable  checkered  or  blotched 
appearance. 

477.  Agricultural  Features. — These  are,  in  the  main,  much 
like  those  of  the  Metamorphic  Group,  (pp,  180-81).  Like  that, 
the  Oeoee  Group  has  its  great  mountains,  on  many  of  which 
are  open  woods,  and  even  bald  places,  suitable  for  g^aaing. 
Other  mountains  of  the  group  are  covered  with  balsam,  spruce, 
and  smail  evergreens,  so  thickly  set  aa  to  form  a  mass  of  wild 
vegetation,  almost  impenetrable.  (§  82.)  From  my  own  ob- 
servations, I  fool  safe  in  saying  that  the  open-wooded,  or  the 
grazing  mountains,  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  others. 
Such  points  and  ridges,  as  are  covered  with  balsam  and  its 
associates,  are  very  high.  The  lower  ridges  are  nearly  all  open 
and  easily  accessible,  presenting  free  and  desirable  "ranges" 
for  cattle,  well  appreciated  by  "stock  raisers," 

478.  The  high  valleys  and  plateaus  of  this  Group,  (§  435), 
present  many  areas  which  can  be,  and  are,  cultivated.  The 
elevation  makes  such  places  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit. 


Section  II. 
THE  CHILHOWEE  SANDSTONE;  FOEMATIOW,  2,6. 


;   (*)  IKON 


4!9.  Following  the  Oeoee  Group,  in  ascending  order,  is  a  serios  of  sand- 
stones constituting  the  Ckil/unnee  Formalion,  I  have  given  this  name  to 
these  sandatones  for  the  reason  that  they  are  finely  displayed  in  the  well- 
known  and  eonepieuovis  Chilhoweo  Mountain.  (J  70.)  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  roots  of  this  formation  are  not  always  easily  separated  from  those 
of  tTie  Ocoee  serios.  (J  421.)  In  the  main,  the  distinction  is  well  marked, 
for  the  characteristic  rocks  of  one  are  sandstones,  often  inclnding  whitish 
quartzose  beds,  while  those  of  the  other  are  darli,  coarse  conglomerates, 
and  semi-metamorphic  slates. 

480.  Lithological  Character;  Fossils;  Thickness. — The  litho- 
logical  character  has  been,  in  part,  given.    It  is  a  great  group 
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of  heavy -l)edded  sandstones,  often  dark,  tut  generally  weather- 
ing to  a  grayish  white,  and  containing  great  heds  of  whitish 
qnartzoso  sandstone,  or  qnartzite.  Interstratified  with  the 
hoavy-bedded  rocks  are,  at  some  points,  sandy  shales,  and  thin 
flags,  often  containing  scales  of  mica.  Some  of  the  sandstones 
are  coarse  and  approach  fine  conglomerate.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, too,  that  not  nnfrequently  the  strata  have  green  grains 
(glanconite)  disseminated  through  them. 

481.  The  sandstones  of  this  Group  very  often  show  the 
worm-holes,  and  the  sandy  rods  within  them,  belonging  to  Hall's 
species  scoUthtts  linearis.  It  is  the  exception  not  to  meet  with 
them.  In  addition  to  these,  the  surfaces  of  the  strata  some- 
times show  impressions  of  fucoide.  No  other  fossils,  that  I 
know  of,  have  been  found  in  this  horizon  of  Tennessee. 

482.  This  formation  is  by  no  means  as  thick  as  the  Ocoee 
series;  yet  it  has  volume  enough  to  form  conspicuous  mountain 
ridges.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  its  thickness;  its  maximum 
is  not  less,  however,  than  2,000  feet,  and  it  may  be  considerably 
more.  The  sections  to  be  given  will  aid  us  in  estimating  the 
thickness. 

483.  Topographical  Relations. — The  Chilhowee  is  the  third, 
and  the  last  of  the  TJnaka  Formations.  As  stated,  it  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  great  outliers.  (§  422).  Of  the  mountains  men- 
tioned under  "  Unaka  Chain,"  (pages  22  to  28,)  the  following 
are,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  these  rocks : 

Firge  Mountaai  » _  §  28  Johnson  Counly 

Iron  IfoKntrntn  ^  4d  Johnson  and  Carirr 

SoUion  jWotMrfom  5  ^0  Joh/tson    CarUr  and  Sullivan, 

Doe  Moxiniam  %  51  Johnson 

Flint  Range  ?  S*!  Johnson  and  Carter 

Bu^alo  and  Cherokee  Mouataim  if  60      Washing/on 

Rich  Mountain  ?  60  Washtngioa 

Faint  MoimtaiH  !  63  Qreene 

Meadow  Oreik  Mountain  J  64  Qreene  and  Cork! 

English  s  Moiantain  ~  3  69  Gocke  and  Sevier 

Chilhoviee  Mountorin        _  §  70  Sevier  and  Blount 

Guide  Mountain  (  "ll  Monroe 

Star's  Mouniaia  S  I"  MeMatn  and  Poll 
There  are  a  few  others,  but  these  are  the  principal  ones.   Most 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  isolated  positions,  and  for  the 
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bold  and  abrupt  manner  in  whicli  they  rise  up  from  the 
or  low  lands. 

484.  At  the  ends  of  these  mountains,  the  sandstones,  which 
form  them,  are  suddenly  and  curiously  cut  off  and  wholly  dis- 
appear. The  mountains,  and  their  rocks  of  course,  lie  generally, 
immediately  on  the  southeast  side  of  a  fault.  The  sandstones 
broken  in  wide  blades  appear  to  have  been  thrust  up  endwise, 
to  the  northwest,  through  the  overlying  formations.  The  dis- 
placement is,  in  some  case§,  very  great.  In  the  case  of  Chilho- 
wee  Mountain,  (see  section,  page  190,)  the  sandstones,  or  rather 
Ocoee  conglomerates,  have  been  brought  up  and  abutted  against 
carboniferous  limestone. 

485.  The  mountains  of  the  formation  have  elevations  varying 
from  lees  than  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  their  bases  They  have 
but  very  few  or  no  great  spurs.  These,  when  they  exist,  are 
short. 

486.  Sections. — (a)  I  will  first  notice  the  Chilhowee  sand- 
stones of  the  Laurel  or  Johnson  Cove;  section  already  given 
on  page  190.  Here  is  a  great  presentation  of  these  sandstones. 
The  direct  thickness  cannot  be  much,  if  any  loss,  than  2000 
feet.     This  estimate  is  based  upon  a  partial  moasnreraent. 

The  strata  are  mostly  heavy-bedded  gray  sandstones,  often 
quartzose.     The  uppermost  beds  are  sandy  shales. 

487.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  rocks  form  on  the  left  of 
the  section,  a  shallow  depression.  We  have  in  this  depression 
the  commencement,  or  apex,  of  a  great  V-shaped  synclinal  val- 
ley, or  trough,  that  extends,  widening  as  it  goes,  to  th»  southwest 
and  nearly  to  the  Watauga  River.  It  is  a  trough  of  Chilhoweo 
sandstones,  the  northwestern  edge  of  which  is  Holstou  Moun- 
tain, and  the  southeastern,  Iron  Mountain.  (See  Map.)  It  is 
one  of  the  best  marked  synclinals  in  East  Tennessee.  The 
sandstones  of  its  two  edges  are  thrown  up  within  the  lines  re- 
spectively, of  two  great  faults,  one  at  the  northwestern  base  of 
the  Holston,  the  other  at  the  southeastern  base  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain. In  the  Holston  the  rocks  dip  to  the  southeast,  in  Iron 
Mountain  to  the  northwest. 

488.  This  trough  of  Chilhowee  sandstones  holds  within  it 
the  hard  variegated  shales,  and  the  dolomites  of  the  overlying 
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Knox  Group.     High  in  its  angle  is  the  basin  called  Shady  ;  its 
lower,  wider  portion  ia  the  Stony  Creek  Valley. 

The  elevation  of  the  edges  of  the  sandstone  is  sufficiently 
great  to  bring  up  more  or  less  of  the  conglomerate,  especially 
on  the  southeaatern  side, 

489.  (i)  The  Iron  Mountain  just  spoken  of,  is  intersect- 
ed in  Carter  County  by  Doe  River.  In  the  Gap  is  a  good 
section  of  the  Chilhowee  strata. 

Below  I  give  the  section  and  the  results  of  measurement  made  bj  my- 
self.  The  thickneas  in  each  case,  is  direct.  The  strata  dip  to  the  northwest 
in  angles  varying  from  36°  to  55".  The  series  oommenoes  at  the  fault  on 
the  southeastern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  advances  to  the  northwest,  or, 
in  other  TordB,  it  is  given  in  ascending  order.  The  rocks  on  the  southeast- 
ern side  of  the  fault,  are  Knos  Shales. 

Sandstones  with  fine  conglomerate;  eoiSe  of  the  sandstones  hard 

andquartzose 472  feet. 

Heavy  gray  quartzose  rook  mostly 60  " 

Sandstones  with  conglomerate,  dark  and  even  bedded , 44  " 

Heavy  gray  quartzose  sandstone,  with  unimportant  layers  of  fine 

conglomerate _ 60  ii 

Sandstones  nol  well  seen IgO  " 

Heavy  bedded  quartzose  sandstones 38  " 

Sandstones  and  fine  conglomerate  with  two  quartzose  bands 375  " 

Thin  sandstones  and  sandy  shales 320  " 

Quartzose  sandstone 40  n 

Thick  and  thin  bedded  sandstones,  generally  dark  colored,  oc- 
casionally sandy  shales,  but  little  fine  conglomerate 1,720  " 

Quartzose  sandstone 40  " 

Sandstones  and  sandy  shales 370  " 

Quartzose  sandstones „ 35  n 

Sandstones  and  sandy  shales. ', 250  " 

Quartzose  sandstones 10  " 

Sandstones  and  shales  as  above 70  " 

Quartzose  sandstone 55  " 

4,039  feet. 

The  last  bed  above  is  followed  by  Knox  Shales,  which  continue  on  to 

ElizttbethtoQ  and  beyond.      The  conglomerate  given   in  the   section,   is 

aimply  coarse  sandstone.    It  is  probable  that  the  great  aggregate  thickness 

of  the  strata  is  due  in  part  to  recurrence  by  faulting  and  displacement. 

490.  (c)  The  following  is  a  general  section  through  Bompass 
and  Greasy  Cove,  in  Washington  County.    It  is  not  intended 
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to  be  accurate  in  detail.  It  preaenta  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  formations  along  a  line  running,  in  a  northwesterly  and 
BOutlieaHteply  course,  near  the  intersection  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Eich  Mountain  Range,  hy  the  Nolichncky  River.     (§  60.) 


Section  across  Bompass  and  Grbast  Cove,  . 
(Length  eight  milei.} 


i  Washington. 


BGas  QBM  n.ES 

hC 
m     ph  Jo        C     g    m  rale  te        11      h 

iQ  II.  8ncl  IV,  on  the  left,  is  a  feu  t     On    he  n  wea    s  d( 


The  Chilhowee  rocks  of  this  section  are  dark  sindatonea  and 
and  aandy  shales,  with  lighter  bands  of  juartzose  sandstones. 
Two  or  three  of  tho  latter  ire  eonapicuous  in  the  vicin  ty  of 
the  Iron  works  at  the  northwe'item  end  of  the  section  Some 
of  the  shales  are  fine,  and  have  a  aemi-metaraorphic  appear- 
ance. 

49X.  (li)  A  grand  section  of  the  rocks  under  review,  are  seen 
on  the  French  Broad  River  at  and  below  tho  "  Painted  Bock." 
In  the  great  amphitheater  that  the  river  and  the  cliffs  form 
here,  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  of  sandstones  are  seen. 
(§§  63  and  461.)  They  are  heavy  bedded  layers,  hard  and 
quartzoee  often  containing  scolithus,  and  are  inter  stratified  with 
thin  sandy  flags  and  ahalea.  In  a  portion  of  the  section  the 
rocks  are  nearly  horizontal.  Many  of  the  sandstones  are  dark 
colored ;  some  contain  green  points.  The  shales  show  scales 
of  mica.  On  the  top  of  Paint  Mountain  the  weathered  strata 
might  he  taken  for  the  sandstones  and  sandy  shales  of  the 
Goal  Measures.  On  many  of  the  mountains,  in  fact,  enume- 
rated on  page  199,  the  rocks  have  such  an  aspect. 

492,  (e)  The  section  on  page  190  crosses  Chilhowee  Mountain, 
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whicli  is  represented  at  one  point  in  the  diagram.  The  eand- 
atones,  aa  well  as  the  Oeoee  eonglomeratoa,  are  seen  to  be  tlio 
rocks  of  the  mountain.  The  sandstones  have  the  same  features 
hero  that  they  have  in  the  mountains  further  north. 

493.  (/)  Star's  Mountain  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Hiwassee 
Eiver ;  in  the  gap  thus  formed  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  Chilhowee 
sandstones.  The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal  and  show  great 
thickness.     They  include  some  fine  conglomerate. 

494.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  more  examples.  The  truth 
is,  the  lithological  features  of  this  formation  are  much  the 
same  in  all  of  its  presentations,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia, 

495.  Minerals  and  Useful  Socks.— 1  have  not  met  with  any 
minerals  of  special  interest  in  this  formation. 

It  abounds  in  excellent  building  material.  Many  of  its  sand- 
stones are  in  smooth  layers  of  suitable  thickness,  and  could  be 
quarried  easily.  The  hard  quartzose  rocks  are  not  desirable 
for  such  purposes,  but  they  are  interstratified  with  beds  having 
a  more  open  sandy  texture,  which  can  be  worked.  Even  the 
harder  rocks,  when  partially  weathered,  become  often  pretty 
good  freestone.    At  some  points,  good  flags  might  be  obtained, 

496.  Agricultural  Features. — This  formation  is  confined  to 
mountain  ridges,  and  the  areas  suitable  for  caltivation  it  pre- 
sents, are  very  limited.  On  the  tops  of  some  of  its  mountains 
are  small  areas  which  can  be  cultivated.  The  soil  of  these  is 
frequently  quite  strong,  and  makes  good  garden  spots.  But  it 
is  as  pasture  ground  mainly  that  these  Chilhowee  Mountains 
have  asy  special  agrienltural  interest;  and,  in  this  respect,  they 
are  much  like  the  other  Unaka  ridges,  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
They  have  none  of  the  characteristic  bald  places  of  the  latter. 
(§§  416  and  477.) 


Section  III. 
THE  KNOX,  OR  KN05VILLE  GKOUP;  FORMATION,  2,c. 


2e',  KNOX  SANDSTONE; 
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2c".  KNOS  SHALE 


497.  This  great  series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  dolomites 
and  limestones,  forms,  by  its  outcrops,  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  Bast  Tennessee  Valley.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  spot  in  Stewart  County,  (§  364,)  its  strata  are  confined 
to  East  Tennessee. 

The  city  of  Knoxville  is  located  on  a  ridge  made  up  of  its 
limestones  and  dolomites;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  threefold  typical  character  of  the  series  is  well 
developed  in  Knox  County,  has  induced  me  to  name  it  the 
Knoxville,  or  the  Knox  Group. 

498.  TheKnoxvilleand  Webb's  Midge  Section;  Preliminary.— 
Before  entering  fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  Group,  let 
us  first  notice  the  following  section.  This  section  commences 
at  Webb's  (or  Roaebury's)  Eidge,  nearly  three  mdes  northwest 
from  Knoxville,  and  extends  to  the  Holeton  River.  It  is  about 
three  miles  in  length,  and  was  taken  along  Second  Creek,  In 
this  arc  seen  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  Group. 


499.  Commencing  at  the  fault  on  the  left  and  proceeding  to- 
wards Knoxville,  we  have  first,  in  Webb's  Ridge,  a  series  of 
hard,  brown,  greenish  and  gray  shales,  and  thin  sandstones, 
interstratified  with  which  are  several  layers  of  hard,  dark  gray 
Bandatone,'  the  whole  being  540  feet  thick.  The  hard  strata 
have  given  origin  to  the  ridge. 

500.  This  series  is  followed,  in  Poor  Talley,  hy  soft  variega- 
ted shales.     These  were,  originally,  more  calcareous  than  now. 
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They  include,  occasionally,  thin  bands  of  limestone,  which  is 
often  oolitic  and  aometimes  foseilferous.  Owiug  to  local  folda 
and  displacements,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true 
thickness  of  these  shales.  As  an  appi'oximation  1,500  feet  may 
be  taken  ;  it  may  be  much  more.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
soft  shales  lie  in  a  depression  between  ridges.  They  have  yield- 
ed to  denuding  agencies  more  readi'y  than  the  rocks  of  the 
ridges,  and  hence  the  valley. 

501.  Next  follows  a  very  heavy  series  of  dolomites  and  lime- 
atones.  These  strata  are  in  the  ridge  M,  and  occur,  in  ascending 
order,  as  below : 

(a)  Limestone  and  Dolomite,  mostly  blue,  but  some  of  the  upper 
strata  dark  gt&j  and  sparry ;  the  blue  is  partly  compact  and 
partly  oolitic ;  the  lower  part  is  intcrstratifled  witli  shale,  thus 
running  into  the  shale  divisioii  below;  fosaiUferous ;  entire 
thickness 650  feet. 

(i)  Dolomite,  mostly  dark  gray  and  sparry,  heavy  beddod ;  con- 
tains more  or  less  chert  throughout,  some  of  which  approaohea 
sandstone;  upper  part  includes  gray  dolomite;  thickness 1,8!0   " 

(e)    Chert 4   " 

(d)  Dolomite  and  Limestone,  mostly  light  gray  sparry  dolomite, 
with  more  or  leas  chert  throughout ;  upper  part  inters! ratified 
with  blue  layers  which  are  fossiliferoua  ;  thickness 980   " 

Entire  thickness 3,604  feet. 

502.  These  rocks  make  up  the  ridge  M,  and  are  followed  on 
the  east  by  the  Trenton  series.  The  ridge  owes  its  existence, 
in  good  part,  to  the  chert  contained  in  the  dolomites  and  lime- 
stones. This  chert  in  a  clear  section,  such  as  is  seen  along  the 
stream  in  the  gap  of  the  I'idge,  makes  but  little  show  compara- 
tively. On  the  top  and  sides  of  the  ridge,  however,  it  is  very 
abundant;  the  surface  is  covered  with  its  loose  angular  frag- 
ments, 80  much  so  as  to  suggest  the  name,  Flint  Ridge. 

The  KnoKville  Eidge  is  composed  of  the  dolomites  that  we  find  in  M. 
Between  these  ridges  tho  rocks  belong  to  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  for- 
mations, and  will  he  spoken  of  in  another  place. 

503.  The  part  of  the  section  between  the  fault  on  the  left 
and  the  eastern,  or  southeastern,  base  of  the  ridge  M,  is  to  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  Knos  Group.  It  is  seen  that  the  group 
in  the  section  has  a  threefold  character;   ite  lower  division  is 
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characterized  by  the  presence  of  hard  shales  and  sandstones; 
its  second  division  by  softer  shales;  and  its  uppermost,  and 
greatest,  by  massive  dolomites  and  limestones,  containing  more 
or  less  chert. 

504.  Subdivisions. — In  accordance  with  this,  the  Group,  in 
general,  has  been  divided,  in  ascending  order,  as  follows  : 

2,ir'.  BlnoK  Saadatone. 

2,b".  Knox  Shale,  and 

2,1!'".  Knos  Dolomite. 
605.  Each  of  the  above  divisions  has  its  especial  topography.  The  flrat 
builds  up  sharp  roof-libc,  or  when  notched,  saw-like  ridges.  In  the  typi- 
cal section  Webh's  Ridge  is  one  of  the  roof-libe  class.  The  second  division 
is  valley-making,  and  the  third  gives  as  a  broad,  rounded,  and  generally 
cherty  ridge,  like  M,  and  the  Knoxville  Eidge  in  the  section.  These  char- 
acteristic ridges  exist  only  where  the  strata  dip  at  a  conaideraUe  angle. 
(Compare  H  103,  104,  and  on.) 

506.  The  threefold  character  of  the  Group  is  -well  marked 
west  and  south  of  Knoxville,  both  as  to  rocks  and  topography. 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Valley,  however,  as  in  Sullivan, 
Greene,  Washington,  Johnson  and  Carter,  it  is  not  so  promi- 
nent; the  ehalesof  the  lower  divisions  become  more  calcareous, 
and  often  include  beds  of  dolomite  and  limestone;  the  topog- 
raphy, too,  is  different.     (See  §§  108  and  109.) 

507.  The  two  lower  divisions,  when  exposed  in  any  part  of 
the  Valley,  show,  occasionally,  beds  of  dolomite  and  limestone, 
one  of  the  circumstances  uniting  the  three  divisions;  but  in 
Snllivan,  Greene,  etc.,  the  rocks  mentioned,  become  more  abun- 
dant, comparatively,  and  more  mixed  with  shale.  We  may, 
indeed,  say  that  the  Xnox  Group,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State,  ia  a  great  series  of  calcareous  rocks,  (limestones  and 
dolomites,)  the  upper  part  free  from  shaly  admixture;  the 
rocks  of  the  middle  and  lower  parts  frequently  interstratified 
with  bands  of  shale,  and  often  striped  with  thin  seams  of  it ; 
while,  at  the  bottom,  the  shales  predominate,  are  harder,  and 
sometimes  hold  sandstones  which  are  variegated,  and  occasion- 
ally jaspery. 

608.  Geographical  Distribution ;  Belts  and  Faults. — It  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  here  the  areas  in  which  the  Knox 
strata  outcrop.  The  map  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  them,  and  reference  must  be  made  to  it.    Attention 
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is  called,  however,  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Group  in  long  belts 
or  ribbons.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  set  of  these  west  of 
Knoxville.  Some  of  the  ribbons  run  entirely  across  the  State, 
and,  indeed,  beyond  its  limits,  in  both  directions,  carrying 
■with  them  the  characteristic  ridges  and  valleys  of  the  Group. 
(Compare  §§  93,  94  and  108.)  The  diagram  on  page  190, 
presents  sections  of  these  ribbons.  The  spaces  between  the 
consecutive  faults,  as  represented  in  this  diagram,  are  mostly 
filled  up  with  Knox  strata — the  northwest  and  middle  portions 
of  each  being  occupied  by  them.  The  southeast  sides  are 
usually  Trenton  and  Nashville  strata,  though  sometimes  em- 
bracing the  Niagara,  Black  Shale  and  the  Siliceous. 

509.  The  ribbons  are  bounded  by  the  faults.  They  arc  long 
bclJiB  of  strata,  having  a  northeastern  and  southwestern  trend, 
that  have  been  split  off,  tilted  and  crowded  together,  the  edge 
of  one  overlapping  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  other,  like  slates 
on  a  roof.     (See  also  §§  344  and  359.) 

510.  A  typical  general  section  of  one  of  these  ribbons,  com- 
mencing at  the  fault  on  the  northwest,  and  ending  with  that 
on  the  southeast,  is  as  follows ; 

(o)  Following  the  fault  is  a  sharp  ridge,  holding  the  hard  layers 
of  the  auMivision,  the  Knox  Sandstone.  The  plane  of  the 
fault  is  often  included  in  the  ridge  as  stated  below. 

(6)    Nest  a  Knos  Shale  valley. 

(c)    Then  follows  a  wide  Knoi  Dolomite  cherty  ridge. 

(e)  A  wide  hi ue  limestone  (Trenton  and  Nashville)  valley.  As 
we  pass  into  this  valley  from  the  chert  ridge,  the  strata  are 
seen  to  dip  at  a  less  angle  than  further  hacli. 

(/  )  Here  follows,  in  many  eases,  the  second  fault,  cutting  off  the 
formations.  If  sucli  is  not  the  case,  the  Dyestone  Group  (Ni- 
agara) may  come  in  and  terminate  the  series,  or  this  may  be 
followed  by  the  Black  Shale  and  the  Siliceous  Group. 
When  this  latter  formation,  the  Siliceous,  ends  the  series,  its 
hard  chert  rocks  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  sandstones 
of  the  lowest  Knos  division  ;  in  this  ease  both  chert  and 
sandstone  make  the  crested  ridge,  the  fault-plane  cutting 
the  ridge  longitudinally. 

The  second  fault  occasionally  cuts  off  a  part,  or  all,  of  the 
Trenton  and  Nashville  strata,  in  which  case,  the  upper 
Kuoxb 


511.  The  formations  just  mentioned,  the  Dyestone,  Black  Shale  and  Sili- 
ceous Group,  are  not  usually  heavy,  and  are  often  found  with  the  Knoi 
Sandstone  in,  or  near,  the  same  sharp  ridge. 
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';                              '3  a  61      Th         t    n  li    e  given,  may  te 

1                              *  I  compa    d  w   h  th     d  agram   on  page 

'^  ^  204.      Th                p  ndenco  is  seen  at 

-%^  once  a   fa     a    th     twi  ridgea  and  the 

|g  inter     nn      all            the  left  are  oon- 

^  ™  cam  d      Th     K          lie  feult  ia  a  local 

^  3  one,  and  soon  disappears,  the  valley  he- 

^  5  tween  Knosville  and   M   being  a  sjn- 

id  e       T  I  -  clinal  one. 

I  I  The   tj'pical    section    is    illustrated, 

*        _g  g      also,  several  time;. 

«  2  diagram  on  page  190. 


I^nlt 


^  513.  Synclinals  and  Anticli- 
nals. — In  tbe  region  of  Powell's 
I  Eiver,  and  lying  in  tho  countiea 
^  of  Claiborne,  Union,  and  Camp- 
's, bell,  is  a  broad  belt  of  the  Knox 
§  Group.  It  is  a  well-defined, 
i  gently  curving  arch,  or  anticli- 
^  nal,  the  axis  having  a  northeast- 
1  erly  trend.  The  annexed  section 
■^     illustrates  its  features,  ae  well  as 

1  the  relations  the  Group  itself  sus- 
li,-  tains  to  the  other  formations. 
ai  "l  The    elevation    at    some    points 

2  a  along  Powell's  Eiver,  is  sufQcient 
ffl  ■§  to  bring  up  the  top  part  of  the 
g  'Z:  shale  member. 


g  H  5  514.  Most  of  the  valleys  of  East  Ten- 
E  [i  jS  nesaee  lie  in  the  outcrops  of  imhricated 
;°  i  ^  formations,  like  Poor  Valley,  in  the 
fog  section  on  page  190,  or  like  the  valleys 
a^  I  between  the  mountains  C  D  and  D  E, 
^  3  S  in  this  section.  The  ridges,  too,  havo 
t:  g  .a  a  corresponding  relation  to  the  strata, 
:^  "ij  This  results  from  the  fact  that,  faulting 
g  &  and  imbrication  are  the  rule,  (j  359.) 
g  i  3  It  follows  that  true  synclinal  or  anti- 
^  2  ffl  clinal  valleys  and  ridges,  are  not  ordi- 
■i  ir.t,  narily  to  be  looked  for. 
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515.  A  second  important  anticlinal  exhibiting  Knox  strata 
IS  that  of  the  Sequatchee  Trough.  (See  Map,  and  the  section 
on  page  139.)  An  interesting  eynelinal,  holding  the  rocks  of 
the  G-roap,  has  been  noticed  on  page  200. 

2,c'.    KNOX  SANDSTOITB. 

516.  Ztlhological  Character.— The  gsneml  featurei  of  thij 
dms.on  h«»e  beon  given.  It,  principal  rooU  are  hard  aliales, 
and  tliin  B«nd»tone«,  lieavier  sandslajnes  being  intepstralijed 
mth  these.  The  heavier  sandstones  are  fine  or  coarse  grained 
sometimes  quarUoso.  They  occasionally  abound  in  green 
grams.  Eaatward  and  sonthward  the  heavier  beds  cease  to  be 
conspicnons. 

In  the  section  of  Webb's  Eidge.  (§  499,)  the  hard,  darls 
gray  sandstone  referred  to,  occurs  six  times  in  beds  from  three 
to  ten  feet  thiol!,  and  weathers  into  a  bnfi',  softer  materia!  In 
general,  the  included  layers  vary  much  in  appearance.  As 
^''— ■'•>•■'   '"SO?,)  beds   of  dolomite  are  met  with  in  the 

The  thickness  of  these  rocks  cannot  be  much  less  than  800 
or  1000  feet.  In  Webb's  Eidge,  where  they  are  in  less  force 
than  at  many  other  points,  the  thickness  is  540  feet. 

617.  The  strata  are  often  ripple-marked,  and  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  fucoidal  impressions  and  ridges.  Aside  from  fncoids 
1  have  not  met  with  any  fossils  in  these  rocks.  ' 

518.  In  the  northeastern  counties,  Johnson,  Carter,  Wash- 
ington, etc.,  the  division beeoraea  more  calcareous.  (§  507.) 

In  these,  and  in  the  other  mountain  counties  further  south 
we  sometimes  meet  with  layers  of  jaspery  rock  in  this  horizon' 
especially  when  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Chilhowee  sandstone  moun- 
tain. I  have  seen  beautiful  specimens  of  jasper  and  chalce- 
dony in  these  beds. 

619.  It  m.r  b.  mentloi„a  „  ,  promia.-t  f„t„„  „t  ,M,  aM.i„„  „j  „, 
lh.Kno.i,h.,  „„lji„g  n  a„  a,,  p„.e„,  .h,l„.„d„nd,t„„„„, 
rnnny  d.mr.nl  color,.  The  rook,  ,„  p.],  g„„,  i„„,  „j  ^,j  ^^^^^ 
nut-colored,  buff,  gray  and  other  colore.  Brownish  rod,  greenish  and  buff 
are,  perhaps,  the  prevailing  tinte.  The  colors  ere  often  bright  andnota' 
elj  agreeable. 

620.  n„raphy.~Tko  sharp-crested  ridge,  as  staled,  is  the 
Sig  14.     Vol  1. 
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cliaracterietic  topographical  feature  of  the  Knox  aandstono 
when  its  layers  are  tilted.  (§§  505  and  510.)  Webb's  Ridge 
has  been  spoken  of.  Other  examples  are  Beaver,  Bull  Run, 
and  Pine  Midges,  crossed  successively  in  going  from  Enosville 
to  Clinton;  Piny,  between  Clinton  and  Walden's  Eidge; 
another  is  Comby,  in  Hancock  and  Grainger;  another  in  Grain- 
ger skirts  the  eastern  Ijase  of  Clinch  Mountain,  tho  northern 
extension,  in  reality,  of  "Webb's  Eidge,  (§  530;)  the  ridge  im- 
mediately west  of  Eogersville  is  an  example  ;  of  this  class,  too, 
ia  the  so  called  Bays  Mountain,*  forming  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  Knos  County.  These  are  a  few  among  the  moat 
prominent. 

The  location  of  most  of  these  ridges  ia  indicated  upon  the  Hap.  Their 
normal  places  in  the  great  rocky  ribbons  split  off  by  the  faults,  have  been 
given.  (J  510.)  They  are  not  known  by  the  same  name  throughout.  The 
same  local  name  is  applied  in  some  oases,  to  parts  of  very  different 
ranges.  Pine,  or  Finy,  is  very  commonly  given  to  them  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  often  covered  with  pines. 

Tho  ridges  are  not  high,  their  elevation  rarely  exceeding  400 
feet,  and  being  generally  under  this. 

521.  Jfmerais.— Many  of  the  iron-ore  (limonite)  deposits  of 
the  eastern  mountain  counties  rest  upon  tho  rocks  of  this  and 
the  succeeding  Knox  divisions.  Of  these  deposits  I  will  speak 
hereafter. 

In  Carter  County,  seven  miles  above  Elizabetbton,  on  the 
west  side  of  Stony  Creek,  is  a  layer  of  massive  hematite,  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  locality  ia  known  as  the 
Cannon  bank.  The  iron-ore  is  regularly  stratified,  rests  on  a 
thin  bed  of  conglomerate  holding  small  pebbles,  and  has  sandy 
shales  above.  The  group  of  rocks  appears  to  belong  to  tha 
lower  part  of  the  division  under  consideration.  It  may,  how- 
ever, belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Chilhowee  Formation. 
The  occurrence  of  jasper  and  chalcedony  in  this  division, 
has  already  been  mentioned.     (§  518.) 


522,  This,  the  second  division  of  tho   Knox  Group,  is  the 
formation  of  numerous  subordinate  valleys  in  the  great  Val- 

(Sccu(.t*p.l3). 
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ley  of  East  Tennessee.  It  is  eminontiy  tbc  valley-inaking 
porcion  of  the  gronp,  especially  in  the  north-western,  western, 
and  southern  portions  of  this  section  of  the  State,  It  is  a  for- 
mation of  great  interest  in  an  agricultnral  way.  In  connection 
with  the  blue  limestones  of  t!ie  lower  part  of  the  overlying 
division,  it  promises  an  interesting  pal  eon  to  logical  fleid. 

The  general  topographical  and  structural  relations  of  the  division  have 
been  given,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  (^  503 
to  512.) 

523.  Lithological  Character;  Thickness. — Variegated  shales 
are  the  characteristic  rocks  of  this  division.*  (§  619.)  Inter- 
stratified  with  these,  at  intervals,  are  thin  layers  of  blue  lime- 
stone, which  is  often  oolitic.  These  rocks  yield  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  oolitic  limestone  to  be  found  in  the  State;  the  spher- 
ules are  often  as  largo  as  the  o's  on  this  page,  and  somefimes 
larger.  The  calcareous  bands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  division 
are  not  numerous ;  toward  the  top,  they  generally  become  more 
abundant,  increasing  as  wo  ascend,  until  finally  the  shales 
disappear,  and  the  blue  oolitic  limestone  and  dolomites  are  the 
only  rocks.  In  this  way,  the  shale  division  runs  into  the  upper- 
most one, 

524.  In  tho  northeastern  part  of  the  State  the  shales,  as  a 
division,  are  not  well  characterized.  As  already  stated,  (§  507,) 
they  are  much  mixed  with  beds  of  limestone  and  dolomites, 
and  lose,  in  good  part,  their  distinctive  features.  Moreover,  in 
this  region  there  is  little  oolite  rock.  A  portion  of  the  shale 
appears  to  be  replaced  by  a  blue  limestone  containing  thin 
clayey  seams,  which  give  the  surface,  especially  when  weath- 
ered, a  striped  appearancc.f  This  striped  rock,  occurs,  too, 
further  south,  its  place  being  at  the  top  of  the  shale. 

The  thickness  of  the  Knox  Shale  is  not  easily  determined. 
What  is  said  in  reference  to  the  thickness  of  the  strata  in  Poor 
Valicy,  on  page  204,  applies  generally.  We  may  place  it  as 
an  approximation  at  1500  or  2000  feet. 

525.  Paleontology. — At  many  points  the  blue  limestones,  in- 
terpolated in  the  shales  of  this  division,  contain  fossils,    some- 

■hi^pa,  much  nioro  calcareous  than  iheyjire  now. 
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times  abundantly.  They  occur  both  in  compact  and  oolitic 
layers.  Toward  the  top  of  the  divison,  and  in  the  blue  rocks 
of  the  succeeding  division,  they  are  seen  at  many  points.  The 
shales  themselves,  are  occasionally  fossil  if erous.  (See,  also,  § 
558.)  The  forms  are  certainly  of  ao  ancient  type.  Those 
given  on  this  page  recall  Dr.  Owen's  species  of  the  "Lower 
Sandstone  of  the  Upper  Mississippi."  In  fact,  one  of  them  may 
be  identical  with  his  Lonchocephalus  Ckippeicaensis.* 

526.  The  opportunity  has  not  been  presented  of  working  out 
satisfactorily,  the  fossils  of  this  geological  horizon.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  described.     See  Appendix  A. 

(1.)  Crtpicephalu)  similis;  Safford, 
(2.)  "  Raanensk;       " 

(3.)  '•  Ten«e»<^^,ir,  '■ 

(4.)  Lonchocephalua  feound-us;  Safford. 
(5.)  Agnostus  arcanv^;  " 

(G.)  Lingaia  prima?  Conrad. 

Nos.  1,  2,  4  and  6,  occur  in  a  Knox  Shale  Valley,  fonr  and  a 
half  miles  east  of  Kingston,  on  the  road  to  Knosville.  The 
rock  is  a  thin  band  of  trilobitic  limestone,  almost,  wholly  made 
up  of  fragments  of  Jjonchocephalus  fecundus.  The  others,  Nos. 
3  &  6,  were  found  in  a  belt  of  shale,  at  a  point  about  a  milo  and 
a  quarter  north  of  Eogersville.  The  generic  names  are  after 
Owen,  and  are  used  proyiaionally.t 

It  might  bo  mantioned  hero,  that  my  0.  simiUs  h  much  like  Mr.  Billinga' 
Saihf/urus  Cordai,  of  ihe  Quebec  Group.    {Paleozoic  Fos^lt,  Vol.  I.,  p.  412.) 

The  difference,  aecordicg  to  this  distinguished  paleontologist,  who  baa 
seen  my  spaoimeu  and  baa  compared  it  with  his,  is  in  the  marginal  run  of 
the  front  of  the  head,  that  of  his,  being  more  conves  on  top. 

527.  Valleys;  Agricultural  Features.— lo  the  section  between 
Knoxville  and  Clinton,  the  Enox  Shalo  gives  the  following  val- 
leys, namely.  Poor  Valley,  already  mentioned;  (§  500;)  Hinds' 
Valley,  lying  west  of  Black  Oak  Eidge;  Bull  Bun  Valley,  west 
of  Copper  Eidge ;  and  Wolf  Valley,  west  of  Chestnut  Eidgo. 
Between  Clinton  and  "Walden's  Eidge,  is  still  another. 

Some  of  these,  are  sections  of  long  valley-ranges,  which 
reach  from  Tirginiato  Georgia.     (§§  119  and  508.)     That,  for 

»  Geologicid  Surrey  of  Wiaeonsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  page  576,  Tab.  I  and  T,  A. 
tThedescripaoQoftbeaeSpesies  were  wrilten  in  13(»,  and  hnve  not  been  revised. 
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example,  of  which  the  Bull  Eun  Valley  is  a  portion,  extends,  on 
the  one  hand,  into  Virginia,  and,  on  the  other,  into  Georgia. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the  valleys  of  Roger's  and 
Candy's  Creeks,  trihutaries  of  the  Hiwassee,  are  sections  of  this 
range.  So,  also,  is  most  of  the  valley  of  Big  War  Creek,  to  the 
northeast,  toward^  Virginia.  And  still  fiirther  north,  Powell's 
River  runs  for  a  number  of  miles  in  it. 

528.  The  range,  of  which  Hinds' Valley  is  a  section,  is,  also,  a 
long  one.  Its  northern  end,  is  not  far  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Clinch  Mountain,  and  its  southern  is  in  Georgia, 
South  Mouse  Creek,  in  Bradley  County,  is  in  this  range. 

529.  All  of  the  valleys  west. of  Cleveland,  to  within  leas  than 
a  mile  of  Whiie  Oak  Mountain,  are  Enox  Shale  Valleys,  and 
this  group  extends  far  into  Georgia.  The  shale  valley,  (Dog- 
wood Valley,)  in  which  Tunnei  Hill  Depot  is  situated,  belongs 
here. 

About  half  way  between  White  Oak  Mountain  and  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  is  another  wide  range.  This  becomes  narrow 
northward.     Kingston  is  partly  located  upon  it. 

530.  Midway  between  Charleston  and  Benton,  a  wide  belt  of 
the  shales  is  crossed.  The  two  Chestaa  Creeks  are  in  this  belt. 
Madisonville  is  located  in  it.  The  valley  of  Dumpling  Creek 
in  Sevier  and  Jefferson  Counties)  is  about  its  northern  termi- 
nation. 

Poor  Valley,  of  the  section  on  page  204,  extends,  or  rather, 
its  range  extends,  many  miles  northeastward.  It  lies  on  the 
southeast  side  of  House  and  Clinch  Mountains,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  valley  and  a  ridge,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  continuation  of  Webb's  Ridge,  of  the  same  section. 
The  range  in  front  of  Clinch  Mountain,  becomes  a  fine  rich  val- 
ley, that  of  Eichland  Creek.  The  town  of  Eutledge,  and 
Bean's  Station  are  in  it. 

Rogersville  is  in  one  of  the  Knox  Shale  valleys.  North- 
ward, the  range  divides  into  three  valleys.  Carter's  and  Stan- 
ley valleys  being  two  of  them.  The  range  widens  out  above 
Rogersville,  and  is  divided  by  the  interpolation  of  Knox  Dolo- 
mite ridges.  The  valleys  show  more  or  less  limestone  with  the 
shales,  and  are  desirable  and  rich.     (See  also,  §  549.) 
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531.  The  agrieiiltural  features  of  the  Knox  Shale  valleys, 
are,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  haa  been  said,  quite  varied, 
G-ene rally,  when  wide,  and  not  too  rough,  they  present  choice 
farming  areas.  Some  of  the  most  desirable  and  best  improved 
farming  regions,  are  in  the  valley-ranges  pertaining  to  this  di- 
vision. The  layers  of  limestone,  inter  stratified  with  the  shales, 
as  well  as  the  calcareous  matter  often  found  in  the  shales  them- 
selves, contribute  much  to  the  strength  and  favorable  condition 
of  the  soil.  The  native  growth  is  mainly  made  up  of  differ- 
ent species  of  oak,  with  which  are  often  found  poplar,  dog- 
wood, occasionally  walnut,  &c.  In  some  regions,  yellow 
pine  is  not  uncommon. 

532.  Some  of  the  valleys  fall  below  the  character  given. 
Several,  indeed,  have  the  name  "Poor  Valley"  fixed  upon  them, 
as  that  through  which  the  section  in  §  498  runs.  These  valleys 
are  generally  narrow,  and  owe  their  bad  name  to  local  causes. 

They  are  hilly,  or  contain  shale  ridges,  with  but  littlo  soil 
upon  them;  or  else,  the  soil  is  thin,  with  the  shales  beneath, 
thoroughly  ieached  and  deprived  of  their  calcareous  matter. 
These  valleys,  however,  have  portions  which  come  up  to  the 
standard,  and  pre'^ent  the  sites  of  excellent  farms.  The  Eich- 
land  Creek  poi  tion  of  the  Poor  Valley  range  illustrates  this. 

5S3.  In  the  northeiatem  part  of  East  Tennessee,  in  the  countiBS  of 
Cooke,  Greene,  JefferBon,  Hawkins,  "Washington,  Sullivan,  Carter,  and 
Johnson,  wherp  the  auhdivisions  of  the  Knox  Group  are  not  ao  well 
marked,  (J  606,)  are  many  valleyB,  the  rocks  of  which  are  alternating 
bands  of  dolomite,  or  limestone  and  shale.  These  are,  generally,  good  ag- 
ricultural belts,  and  have  been  in  cultivation  many  years. 

534.  The  soils  of  the  Knox  Shales  are  clayey,  but  mellowed, 
more  or  less,  by  the  debris  of  thin  sandy  layera,  and  by  calcare- 
ous matter.  They  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  small 
grain,  and  to  the  making  of  meadows. 

Some  of  the  iron-oro  banks,  are,  in  part,  located  upon  the 
Knox  Shale,  but  the  division  has  not  the  interest  attached  to  it, 
as  a  mineral -bearer,  that  belongs  to  the  superior  member  of  the 
Knox  Group. 


■2,  c"'.  k: 
535.  This  division  is  the  most  massive  formation  of  ci 
strata  in  Tennessee.     In  the  Eastern  Valley,  it  is  very  conspicu- 
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0U3,  and  is  the  formation  of  many  ridges  and  valleys.  In  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  it  does  not  appear,  except,  at  one  remarkable 
spot,  already  mentioned.     (§  364.) 

636.  Lithological  Oharaeter ;  Thickness.— Th^  section  in  § 
501,  presents  the  general  lithologioal  character  of  this  division 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  East  Tennessee  Valley,  as  well  as 
in  that  portion  west  of  the  Holston, 

537.  The  chert  in  the  upper  part,  is  to  bo  noticed,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  supplied  the  gray,  flinty  gravel  which,  so  extensively 
covers  the  ridges  and  Knobs  of  this  formation.  This  chert 
very  generally  has  minute  rhombohedrai  cavities  intcrBpersed 
through  it,  a  character  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
similar  material  in  other  formatione.*  The  thicker  layers  are 
at  a  number  of  points,  aa  stated  further  on,  worked  into  mill- 
stones; (See  also,  §§  502,  505,  and  510,  w.)  Thin  beds  of 
sandstone  occur,  locally,  in  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  this 
division. 

538.  Passing  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  valley,  we  find 
the  gray  sparry  dolomite  less  heavy,  and  the  chert  less  abund- 
ant, and  the  middle  and  lower  portions  in  good  part,  made  up 
of  blue  rocks,  with  argillaceous  searaa.  The  lower  part  in  this 
region,  contains  very  little  oolitic  limestone.    (See  §507.) 

539.  In  the  larger  part  of  the  valley,  and  especially  in  the 
portions  mentioned  in  §  536,  the  upper  strata  of  this  division 
include  beds  of  dull  variegated  dolomite,  which  is,  at  some 
points,  worked  as  marble,  and,  in  many  places,  used  as  a  build- 
ing material.  It  is  a  light  gray,  rather  fine-grained  rock,  va- 
riegated with  brownish  red  clouds.  At  some  points,  there  is 
between  one  and  two  hundred  feet  of  this.  Some  of  it  is  ar- 
gillaceous, and  weathers  to  shaly  material.  Some  fossiliferous 
beds  are  associated  with  it.  Its  upper  part  runs  into  Trenton 
limestones. 
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540.  The  gray  dolomites  of  this  division  ofton  contain  fine  sand  as  aa 
impurity.  Sometimes,  in  weathering,  especially  beneath  the  soil,  they  be- 
come encrusted  with  a  coat  of  powdery  sand.  Weathered  surfaces,  exposed 
to  the  air,  often  present  a  hacked  appearance,  quite  different  from  anything 
soon  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  blue  limestone. 

541.  The  thickness  of  this  division  of  the  Knox  G-roup,  is 
not  far  from  4000  feet.  It  may  be  less,  or  more,  than  this ;  at 
any  rate  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  I  can,  at  present, 
make.  Taking  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  first  and  second 
divisions  at  3000,  (§§  B16  and  524,)  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
group  will  be  7000  feet.     This,  most  likely,  is  a  maximum. 

542.  Paleontology. — The  lower  limestones  of  this  division,  are, 
at  some  points,  quite  fossil  if eroua.  Fragraenta  of  trilobitcs  are 
abundant;  orthee,  and  other  genera  of  braehiopods,  have  been 
observed.  The  species,  however,  have  not  been  worked  out, 
It  is  an  inviting  field,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  its  treasures 
may  soon  be  exhumed.  The  middle,  and  larger  portion,  in- 
cluding tho  dark  and  light  gray  sparry  dolomites,  rarely  show 
fossils.  The  uppermost  portion,  especially  the  blue  layers, 
contain  them,  but  in  general,  not  abundantly.  In  this  horizon, 
forms  resembling  Pleurotomaria  caldfera,  P.  calyx,  and  P.  do- 
cens,  have  been  observed  at  a  number  of  points.  The  latter, 
P.  doeens,  has  been  identified. 

543.  Topography. — The  Knox  Dolomite  baa  been  stated  to  be 
ridge-making,  (|  505,)  and  it  has  been  so  represented  in  sec- 
tions. (§§  444,  498,  &c.)  This  is  eminently  so  wherever  the 
strata  are  tilted  at  a  considerable  angle,  which,  by  the  way,  ia 
generally  the  case. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ridges  pertaining  to  this  divis- 
ion, a  number  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  length.  They 
are  the  rounded  ridges  spoken  of  in  the  First  Part  of  this  Re- 
port, (§  104,  )  and  are  as  follows : 

(o)    Intersected  in  going  west  from  Knoiville : 

Black   Oak,  Copper  and  Ghestnat  Ridges;    a  second  Black 
Oak  lies  west  of  Clinton. 
(6)   In  the  eastern  part  of  Claiborne; 

Wallin't  Sidge. 
(c)    In  Sullivan  and  Greene  Counties; 

A  ridge,  running  through  these  counties;  in  the  former, 
known  as  Cheetnut  Eidge,  and  in  the  latter,  as  Big  Ridge. 
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(d)  East  of  Chattaaooga; 

Tie  war-renowned  Mitiiatmry  Ridge. 

(e)  Eunning  through  the  niiddle  of  the  East  Tennessee  Valley : 

The  Knoxville  ojid  Alhem  Ridge;  this,  in  its  southern  ex- 
tension, lies  just  to  the  east  of  Charleston. 
There  are  several  of  these  ridgee  between  Cleveland  and  Benton.  The 
latter  place  is  located  on  one  of  them.  Benton,  Marjviile,  and  Dand- 
ridge,  are  situated  on  the  same  Knos  Dolomite  range,  or  ridge.  An  ill-de- 
finod  ridge  extends  from  Greeneville  to  Newport,  the  former  place  heing 
on  its  southeastern  side,  and  the  latter  on  its  northwestern.  Another,  of 
like  character,  reaches  from  Eussellville  to  Virginia,  running  between 
Eogersville  and  the  Holston. 

Just  west  of  Washington,  in  Ehea  County,  is  a  wide  ridge  of  Knox 
Dolomites,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Cum- 
berland Tabla-land.  West  of  Decatur,  is  one,  which,  in  its  northern  ex- 
tension, lies  on  the  east  side  of  Kingston, 

544.  These  ridgea  are,  more  or  loss,  covered  with  angular 
gray  chert.  A  number  of  them  are  very  conspicuous,  and  well 
known. 

In  addition  to  these,  are  several  important  ranges  which  can 
hardly  be  called  ridges.  One  ia  the  belt,  forming,  for  the  most 
part,  the  wide  anti-cHnal  of  Claiborne,  Union,  and  Campbell 
Counties,  a  section  of  which  ia  given  in  the  diagram  on  page 
208.  Another  ia  the  belt  forming  the  middle  part  of  Sequat. 
chee  Valley.  (§  349.)  In  both  of  these,  the  Knox  dolomites  are 
raised  to  a  considerable  elevation,  especially  in  the  former;  and 
they  would  form  (as  in  fact  they 'appear  to  be,  when  seen  from 
distant  high  points)  continuous  heavy  ridges,  were  it  not  for 
the  rivers  which  flow  longitudinally  through  them.  Powell's 
River  and  ite  tributaries,  cut  deeply  into  the  Claiborne  and 
Campbell  anti-clinal,  dissecting,  tortuously  and  transversely, 
the  would-be  ridge.  Sequatchee  River  cuts  the  range  through 
which  it  flows,  into  a  belt  of  knobs. 

545.  The  way  these  rivers  (Powell's  and  Sequatohee)  wind  along  on  the 
backs  of  the  two  anti-clinals,  respectively,  is  curious  and  noteworthy.  The 
streams  have  no  valleys  of  consequence.  Powell's  Kiver  flows  in  a  very 
tortuous  course,  and  is  bounded  generally,  while  on  the  axis  of  the  anti- 
clinal, by  rough  hills,  often  four  and  five  hundred  feet  high,  closely  hug- 
ging the  stream,  and  presenting  at  nearly  all  points,  either  on  or.e  side  or 
the  other,  hold  picturesque  bluffs.  Opposite  the  bluffs,  are  smsll,  rich  bot^ 
toms,  or  slopes,  which,  on  account  of  their  fertility,  are  generally  in  culti- 
vation. 
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Sequntohee   Eiver  presents  similar  features,  thougli  not  on  si>  large  a 

Both  of  the  bells  mentioned,  lie  between  well-defined  blue  limestone 
(Trenton  and  Nashville)  valleys.  It  is  remarkahle  that  the  rivers  should 
have  cut  their  heils  through  the  high  ridges  rather  than  through  one  or 
the  other  of  the  valleys. 

646.  The  upper  part  of  the  Knox  Dolomite,  wliero  approxi- 
mately horizoDta]  and  abounding  in  chert,  presents  belts  of 
country  remarkable  for  being  made  up  of  isolated  jiills,  or 
"knobs."  Such  areas  are  known  as  "The  Knobs."  One  of 
these  belta  has  been  mentioned;  {§  116;)  it  lies  north  of  Chat- 
tanooga, and  reaches  northward  toward  Washington,  west  of 
which  place  it  is  a  tolerably  well-defined  ridge.  (%  543.)  Im- 
mediately east  of  Missionary  Eidge  and  west  of  Savannah 
Valley,  (the  valley  skirting  the  western  base  of  White  Oak 
Mountain,)  are  ranges  of  cherty  knoba  belonging  to  this  for- 
mation.   J5orthward,  these  become  ridges. 

547.  Most  of  the  ridges  mentioned,  are,  as  I  have  said,  cherty. 
On  many  of  them,  the  chert  is  mostly  confined  to  the  south- 
east side,  the  northwest  being  comparatively  free  of  it,  for  the 
reason  that  the  tower  blue  limestones,  oolitic  or  otherwise,  out- 
crop on  this  side.*  Sometimes,  the  blue  rocks  of  the  north- 
west slope  are  separated  from  the  gray  strata  by  a  narrow  lo- 
cal valley,  having  the  bearing  of  the  ridge.  In  this  case,  the 
range  becomes  double — one  part,  more  or  leas,  cherty;  the 
other,  comparatively,  without  chert.  The  latter  usually  pre- 
sents rich  fertile  land.  Copper  Eidge,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  is  thus,  in  several  regions,  divided  into  two  subordi- 
nate ranges. 

548.  The  Skhland  Knob),  the  range  of  which  lies  east  of  Eutledge,  are 
made  up  of  the  blue  limestones  and  dolomites  of  the  lower  part  of  this  di- 
vision. They  are  rich,  and  in  cultivation.  To  the  east  of  thfise,  come  in 
the  gray  cherty  roclcs. 

549.  Between  two  and  three  miles,  northwest  of  Morristown,  commences 
the  range  of  Boatman's  Ridge.  This  is  a  long  and  tolerably  wide  belt,  and 
ia  the  same  as  the  range,  already  mentioned,  lying  between  Rogeravillo 
and  the  Holston.    (I  543.)     On  its  southeastern  side,  are  the  gray,  cherty 

•ItmHybe  stated  here.slso,  that  the  northwest  slope  is  often  steeper  tlian  the  soilth- 
eest,  the  dip  of  the  rooks  becoming  greater  as  we  approach  Ihe  Knoi  Shale  yallejs. 
This  is  true,  espeoially,  of  Copper  Eidge. 
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doldmitcs,  atLiJ  on  its  northwestern,  Ijlue  calcareous  rocks,  which  include,  in 
some  parts,  as  west  of  Morristown,  some  of  the  shales  of  the  Shale  Divi- 
sion. "West  of  Boatman's  Ridge,  on  the  road  from  Morristown  to  Bean's 
Station,  is  a  narrow  Enox  Shale  vanej,  which  is  the  southern  end  of  the 
EogersYille,  or  Carter  Valloy,  Bangs.  Prom  May's,  on  the  Eolaton,  to 
Bean's  Station,  the  geologieal  section  through  Boatman's  Kidge,  &c.,  is  re- 
peated. 

550.  The  rocka  of  this  division,  when  horizontal,  or  nearly 
80,  form  plateaus,  or  valloya,  unless,  in  some  way  the  chert  be- 
comes predominant,  when  "knobby  regions,"  ustially  are  found 
(§  546.) 

The  wide  anti-clina!  of  Claiborne  and  Campbell,  (§  544.) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  plateau,  and  the  deep  bed  of  Powell's 
Eiver  aa  a  caSon  winding  through  it. 

551,.  There  is  an  interesting  ,p!atoau  of  this  formation  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  between  the  Holston  and  the  so-called  Bay's 
Mountain,  and  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Market  to 
Euesellville;  these  towns,  and  Morristown,  being  upon  it. 
This  area  ie  from  300  to  400  feet  above  the  Holston,  and  pre- 
sents some  excellent  and  extensive  farming  regions.  A  portion 
is  called  the  New  Market  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  its  fertility. 

The  rocks  of  this  plateau,  are  at  many  points,  but  little  in- 
clined. They  are,  in  reality,  at  the  northern  disappearing  end 
of  a  synclinal  trough.  Below  New  Market,  the  synclinal  char- 
acter is  more  apparent,  and  but  a  short  distance  southwest  of 
this  place,  commences  an  important  range  of  Trenton  and 
Nashville  rocks.  These  lie  in  the  synclinal,  and  on  the  rocks 
we  are  considering. 

552.  The  interesting  mountain -hemmed  coves,  noticed  in  the 
First  Part  of  this  Beport,  (§§  132  to  138,)  present  areas  for  the 
most  part  of  Knox  dolomites  and  limestones.  Associated  with 
these,  however,  there  are,  at  a  few  points,  Trenton  and  Nash- 
ville limestones  and  shales.  Some  Knox  shales  also  occur. 
The  rocks  of  the  coves  are  not  unfrequently,  nearly  or  quite, 
horizontal.  They  are  patches  of  the  great  calcareous  forma- 
tions wbicli  became  entangled,  by  the  folding  and  faulting  to 
which  all  the  strata  in  common  were  subjected,  in  the  mountain 
masses  of  the  Oeoeo  and  Potsdam  Formations.  Doubtless, 
these  coves,  or  basins,  were  once  filled  to  the  tups  of  the  sur- 
rounding ridges,  with  calcareous  matter.  Water  has  removed 
this,  and  excavated  the  covee. 
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553.  The  Exceptional  spot,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  showing  out- 
cropping Knox  Dolomite,  has  been  noticed.  (§  364.)  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  part  of  the  basin  holding  these  rocks,  rises 
np  (regarding  the  area  generally)  in  a  wide,  low  dome— a  i'ea- 
ture  conaiatent  with  the  ridge-making  character  of  the  same 
rocks  in  East  Tennessee.  The  dome  shows  upon  the  surface, 
in  iaolatod  pieces,  the  characteristic  chert  of  the  division.  Its 
agricultural  features  are  good,  and  the  baain  in  general,  is 
highly  valued  as  a  farming  region.  The  dome  has  a  depression 
all  around  it — a  ring  of  valleys,  in  which  outcrop  the  Trenton. 
Nas}iville  and  Niagara  rocka. 

554.  Useful  Bocfis  and  Minerals. — The  following  is  intended 
to  be,  for  the  most  part,  simply  an  enumeration  of  the  rocks 
and  minerals  of  this  formation,  which  are,  or  can  be,  put  to 
practical  uae.  The  systematic  notice  of  them  belongs  to  the 
Third  Part  of  the  Report. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  division  it  very  miny  points,  con- 
tains beds  of  a  variegated  rock,  which  anaweia  an  excellent 
purpose  as  a  building  stone.  Its  surface  pieaents  a  gray 
ground,  mottled  with  reddish  brown  clouds  This  rock  has 
been  referred  to  in  §539.  There  is  a  quarry  m  it  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  the  pillars  which  support  the  roof  of  the  passenger 
depot  at  that  place,  are  built  of  it.  The  rock  occurs  in  separa- 
ble layers  of  convenient  thickness..  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
marble,  but  its  colors  are  rather  dull  to  be  much  valued  as  a 
marble.  The  material  is  limestone,  more  or  less  dolomitic  and 
argillaceous.  It  has  a  wide  range  occurring  in  the  horizon 
mentioned  as  far  north  as  Claiborne  County. 

Other  varieties  of  building  material  can  be  obtained  from 
different  portions  of  this  formation. 

555.  Many  of  the  dark  blue  layers  of  this  division  are,  at 
many  points,  profusely  intersected  by  small  reticulating  veins 
of  calcite.  This  is  the  case  often,  where'"  a  layer  of  limestone 
or  dolomite,  lies  in  the  compressed  angle  of  a  local  flexure, 
the  rock  having  been  mors  or  less  cracked  in  the  Kendlng. 
These  velu-marked  rocks  will,  at  numerous  localities,  yield  a 
handsome  marble,  and  they  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters.  The  limestones  are 
Bometimes  very  dark,  and  their  polished  surfaces,  showing  the 
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reticulating  white  veins,  would  bo  beautiful.  Such  rocks  may 
be  found  at  nearly  all  points  whore  the  blue  layers  have  been 
much  wrinkled.  I  have  observed  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
Joneaboro',  Greeneville,  Newport,  on  the  Pigeons,  in  Sevier,  in 
McMinn,  Polk,  etc. 

556.  Dark  limestones,  withoat  veins,  forming  a  good  black, 
or  nearly  black,  marble,  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  associated, 
more  or  leas,  with  the  preceding;  they  are  the  same,  in  fact, 
without  the  veins.  Black  marbles  of  thia  kind  from  East 
Tennessee,  form  the  bases  of  the  columna  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber at  Nashville. 

557.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  conglomerate  and 
breccia  limestones  and  dolomites  in  East  Tenneaaee,  some  of 
which  dcaerve  attention.  These  belong  to  the  different  divis- 
iona  of  the  Knox  Group,  in  fact,  some  may  belong  to  the  Oeoee 
Group.  (§  440,)  These  rocks,  when  free  from  siliceous  points 
and  masses,  can  be  made  to  present  an  agreeable  surface.  The 
fragments  making  up  the  masses  are  generally  of  different 
shades  of  color,  and  the  polished  surfaces  of  the  breccias  re- 
semble mosaic  work.  Marbles  of  this  sort  are  found  on  the 
Little  Tennessee,  south  of  Chilhowee  Mountain.  I  have  ob- 
served them  in  Greene,  Cocke,  Sevier,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
Unaka  counties.  On  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  in  Monroe 
Coanty,  some  of  it  has  been  wrought. 

558.  In  McMinn  County,  at  one  point  in  North  Chestua 
Valley,  is  a  bed  of  variegated  crinoida!  limestone,  from  which 
marble  slabs  have  been  sawn.  This  rock  is  interpolated  in 
the  Knox  Shale,  snch  being  the  formation  of  this  range.  (§530.) 
The  point  is  interesting  as  a  locality  of  fossiliferom  rock  in  the 
shale. 

559.  The  chert  m  characteristic  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Knox 
Dolomite  is  manufactured,  at  several  poinfs,  into  excellent  mill - 
atonea.  Layers  of  it,  having  a  suitablecellular  structure,  occur 
in  Claiborne,  Jefferson,  Knox,  and  other  counties.  It  is  gene- 
rally the  weathered  outcropping  portion  of  these  layora  that  is 
used.  After  getting  a  certain  depth,  the  cavities  are  found  to 
be  more  or  less  filled  with  crystals  of  dolomite  and  other 
matter. 
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660.  In  several  counties,  amoni;  them  Jefferson,  McMinii,  Polk,  Ac, 
layers  of  tough  hornstona  occur  in  the  Wao  limestone.  These  teing  in- 
closed  in  tilted  atraU  outcrop  along  a  line,  in  some  cases,  for  Eevcral  miles. 
Dotted  along  on  such  outcrops,  in  the  counties  mentioned,  are  old  half- 
filled  pits— ancient  "  diggins"— originally  made  by  the  Indians  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  flint.  They  are  in  fact,  old  >'n(  mme».  Large  trees 
now  grow  in  these  pits. 

561.  Many /row  ore  Ijankg  are  located  on  tho  Knox  Group. 
In  considering  these  banks,  it  is  best  to  talio  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Group  together.  The  special  notice,  however,  will  be 
found  in  the  Tbird  Part  of  the  Eeport.  There  are  two  species 
of  iron  ore  associated,  more  or  less  directly,  with  the  rocka  of 
this  Group;  these  are  Kmonite  and  hematite. 

562.  The  first  of  these,  limonite,  (sometimes  called  brown 
iron  ore,)  is  a  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  and  ia  of  very  general 
occurrence.  This  ore  results  from  the  decomposition  of  ferru- 
ginons  minerals,  such  as  pyrite,  carbonate  of  iron,  etc.,  contain- 
ed in  the  rocks.  Any  of  the  strata  of  the  Knox  Group,  which 
contain  compounds  of  iron,  such,  for  instance,  as  tho  dark  gray 
dolomites,  or  the  red  and  green  shales,  will,  when  disintegrating 
under  certain  conditions,  yield  limonite.  For  this  reason,  more 
or  less  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  all  regions  where  such  rocks  out- 
crop. It  ia  only,  however,  at  certain  localities  that  the  ore 
accumulates  in  aufacient  quantity  to  be  of  practical  value. 
"When  such  a  locality  is  met  with  it  is  called  a  bank. 

563,  Banks  of  limonite  occur  in  all  the  mountain  counties 
from  Johnson  to  Polk.  Ore  from  most  of  them  has  been  made 
into  iron  for  many  years.  The  ore  is  found  in  isolated  masses, 
in  bttuehes,  irregular  layers  in  a  matrix  of  clay,  sand,  chert 
and  debris  of  the  disintegrated  strata,  all  or  part,  variously 
mingled. 

For  some  reason,  not  well  understood,  the  valuable  deposits 
of  limonite  are  most  numerous  in  the  coves  and  valleys  of  the 
Knox  Group,  near  or  among  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Unaka 
belt.  Small  unimportant  deposits  of  ore  are  occasionally  met 
with  on  all  the  Knox  Dolomite  ridges. 

564.  The  other  species  of  ore,  hematite,  ia  found  at  one  point 
in  a  regular  bed,  and  has  been  already  mentioned.  (§  521.)  At 
another  locality,  Sharp's  Bank,  in  Sullivan  County,  it  occurs 
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in  a  vein-like,  nearly  vertical  mass.  Much  ore  has  been  taken 
out,  and  the  opening  made,  ia,  at  one  point,  forty  feet  across. 
This  part,  however,  is  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  vein,  and  in- 
ciudos  a  columnar  mass  of  rock,  or,  as  the  miner  would  say, 
a  "  horse."  This  mass  of  ore  is  associated  with  light  gray  dol- 
omite, of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Knox  Group.  The  rocks 
dip  at  a  high  angle.  The  hematite  most  likely  dips  with  them, 
not  being  a  true  vein  intersecting  the  strata. 

Other  localities  of  this  ore  exist  in  Sullivan  County.  Hand 
specimens  of  magnetite  (loadstone)  are  sometimes  found  at  these 
localities. 

565.  Iron  Pyrites  ia  often  fonnd  in  the  rocks  of  the  Knox 
Group.  It  19  a  mineral  met  with,  for  that  matter,  in  nearly  all 
formations.  In  the  Knox  Group  it  is  found  associated,  pretty 
generally,  with  galena  and  blende,  at  the  localities  of  these  min- 
erals. A  few  miles  south  of  Greeneville,  in  one  of  the  valleys 
of  Greene  County,  ia  a  heavy  body  of  pyrites  in  layera  more  or 
less  mixed  with  shaly  limestones.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
excavation  previously  made,  in  search  of  something  better 
than  this  mineral,  was  partly  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  deposit  could  not  be  made  out  fully.  Much  pyrites 
had  been  thrown  out.  The  locality  deserves  attention.  At 
other  points,  in  the  same  valley,  beds  of  pyrites  are  found. 

566.  Galena  occurs  at  numerous  localities  in  the  Knox  Dolo- 
mite. It  presents  itself  in  true  veins,  as  at  the  Caldwell  Mine, 
on  Powell's  Elver,  in  Union  County,  in  isolated  grains  and 
small  lumps,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange,  or 
larger,  interspereed  sparsely  through  the  whole  mass  of  certain 
beds  of  dolomite;  and  in  bunches,  or  deposits,  consisting  of 
local  accumulations  of  grains  and  masses  of  galena  in  the  rock, 
mostly  as  a  matrix,  as  the  lead  mine  in  Bompaas  Cove,  in 
Washington  County, 

567.  Tha  most  interesting  example  of  a  bed  of  dolomite,  containing 
scattered  grains  and  lumps  of  galena,  that  I  have  mot  witli,  lies  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Claiborne  County,. near  Powell's  River.  The  portion 
of  the  hed  eiarained,  and  seen  to  contain  ore  throughout,  is  about  six 
miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  and  lies  hetween  Slate  and  Camp  Creeks, 
on  the  hills  more  or  less  elevated  above  the  river.  Most  likely,  however, 
the  lead-hearing  portion  eitends  beyond  these  limits.  The  horizon  of  the 
bed  in  the  Knox  series  ia  in  the  upper  part  of  (6)  in  the  section.   (J  601.) 
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The  ore  occurs  in  buttons  from  the  size  of  buckshot  to  that  of  a  walnut, 
but  occasionally  large  enough  to  weigh  several  pounds.  The  masses  are 
sparaelj  scattered  through  the  rock,  so  rauoh  so  that  its  separatbn  is  im- 
practicable. At  points,  where  the  masses  are  morn  abundant  than  usual 
the  hunters  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  digging  in  the  soil  near  the  rock,  or 
in  the  clay  filling  crevices,  for  pieces  of  ore  which,  in  time,  have  become 
detached,  frequently  their  labor  is  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  several 
pounds  of  ore,  supplying  them  wel!  with  the  lead  thej  need. 

568.  Oerussite  (carbonate  of  lead)  is  found  in  small  gray 
pieces  at  a  point  on  the  road  from  Greeneville  to  the  Warm 
Springs  in  the  valley  between  Paint  and  Meadow  Creek 
Mountains.  It  ie  dug  out  of  the  soil,  and  is  derived,  doubtless, 
by  alteration,  from  galena  contained  in  the  rocks  of  the  vicinity. 
At  a  number  of  the  galena  localities  the  same  mineral  may  bo 

5GQ.  The  foUowingores  of  zinc,are  found  at  numerous  local- 
ties  in  the  Knox  G-roup  : 

(o)  Blende — sulphide  of  zinc,  associated  with  galena  at  many  localities ; 

(5)  Smitksonite — carbonate  of  zinc ;  and 

(c)  Galamine — hydrous  silicsto  -of  zinc ;  the  two  last  associated  at  Stiner's 
zinc  mine,  on  Powell's  Eiver,  in  tXnion  Cojinty;  at  the  Mossy  Creek  mine, 
and  at  several  other  points,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

570,  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese  is  of  very  general  occurrence 
in  regions  where  iron  ore  is  found.  Pieces  are  not  uncommon 
on  the  Knox  chert  ridges.  In  Jones'  Talley,  in  Cocke  County, 
and  on  Boatman's  Ridge,  between  Morristown  and  Bean's  Sta- 
tion, considerable  masses  of  it  have  been  observed.  Locali- 
ties at  which  hand  specimens  can  be  found,  are  very  numerous. 

571.  In  addition  to  the  minerals  mentioned,  the  following 
also  occnrin  the  rocks  of  the  Knox  Group : 

{a)  Seavij  Smr  (harite) — found  in  veins,  as  at  a  point  twelve 
miles  from  Greeneville,  on  the  road  to  ChimneyTop,  etc.;  also 
associated  with  galena  at  a  number  of  points,  forming,  in  the 
main,  the  gSngue  of  the  ore. 

(6)  FlouT  Spar  {fiuorite) — associated  with  the  preceding  in 
lead  veins,  etc. 

(c)  Calcite  (carbonate  of  lime) — in  crystalline  masses  and  in 
crystals,  associated  as  the  last,  and  common  in  small  veins — a 
verv  common  mineral. 
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(d)  Dolomite  (carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia)— occnvs  in 
crystals  in  the  cavities  of  chert,  and  of  the  bedded  rocka  ;  also, 
in  veina  associated  with  the  minerals  mentioned  above. 

(e)  Quartz—in  crystals,  in  the  cavities  of  chert,  etc. 

572.  Agricultural  Features.— The  Knox  Dolomite  presents 
some  of  the  best  farmiDg  regions  in  East,  Tennessee.  This  di- 
vision, and  the  Knox  Shale,  taken  together,  are  the  most  im- 
portant formations  of  this  seetioa  of  the  State,  so  far  as  agri- 
cultural interests  are  concerned.  They  present  a  much  greater 
number  of  acres  of  good  arable  land  than  all  of  the  other 
formations  combined.  In  this,  the  Bast  Tennessee  Valley  dif- 
fers widely  from  the  Central  Basin.  (§  227,  and  on.)  In  the 
latter  the  soils  overlie,  and  are  derived  from  the  blae  limestones 
of  formations  next  to  be  described,  namely,  the  Trenton  and 
Nashville  Groups.  In  the  Basin,  no  strata  of  the  Knox  Group 
are  seen  at  the  surface. 

573,  In  East  Tennessee  there  are  long  valley-ranges,  as  will 
be  seen,  of  excellent  lands  based  on  the  Trenton  and  Nashville 
rocks,  but  the  aggregate  area  they  give  is  far  less  than  that 
presented  by  the  Knox  Dolomites  and  shale. 

574.  In  noticing  the  topography  of  the  Knox  Dolomite, 
reference  has,  several  tim^,  been  made  to  agricultural  features.' 
(§§  547,  548,551,  553.)  It  maybe  stated,  generally, that,  where 
chert-gravel  is  not  too  thick  upon  the  surface,  the  lands  of  this 
formation  aregood,  many  of  them  excellent.  The  southeastern 
slopes  of  many  of  the  characteristic  ridges,  (§  543,)  like  that  of 
Copper  Ridge,  are  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes.  These 
slopes  run  gradually  into  the  valleys,  where  the  blue  Trenton 
and  Nashville  limestone  lands  are  found.  The  northeast  aides 
of  these  ridges  are  often  free  from  chert  and  richer;  (§  547;)  but 
thoy  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  steeper  anS  more  broken, 
besides  having  a  northern  exposure.* 

575.  The  principal  formations  of  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State,  (excluding  the  mountains,)  are,  as  we  have  seen 
Knox  dolomites  and  shales.  Upon  these  are  based  many 
ridges  and  valleys,  which,  however,  are  not  marked  like  those 

•The  Qorlhem  exposure  would  be  an  advantage  \a  somooaaes  It  wouldbe  bptter 
for  fruit,  graag,  etc. 

Sig.  15.     Vol.  1. 
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w.»t  Of  KnoxviUe.  Many  of  the  vallsys  contain  dolomitio 
rooks  and  akales  intorstratifled.  Theso  are  generally  good 
farming  belts.  In  fact,  tlie  whole  section  is  a  superior  one,  as 
to  its  agrio«ltnr»l  features.  It  has,  too,  been  longer  in  cultiva- 
tion  than  any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

576  The  ooTos  referred  to  in  J  552,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
desirable  farming  regions.  Cade's  Cove  is  noted  as  a  grass 
prodnoing  area.  The  coves,  generally,  arc  well  suited  to  small 
grain,  grass  and  fruit.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all  the 
coves  and  valleys  among,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  Unaka 
Eidges.  These  coves  and  valleys  deserve  more  consideration 
than  they  have  received.  They  have  peculiar  attractions. 
Tlieir  elevation,  and  the  presence  of  mountains  around  them, 
make  them  cool,  and,  in  the  summer,  delightful.  Their  very 
isolation  would  make  them,  to  some  minds,  all  the  more 
desirable. 
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CHAPTER  Till. 

THE    ntENTOir    AND   MASHTILLE    aSOffPS ;    EOMATIOHS 
III  AND   IV. 

fi-S',"'"*"''  "°  '-l""*"  '!  tt«  K,„  ar,u,,  we  hm,  both  In  E.st 
.«a  Sl.ddl.  T..„.„.,,  b,d,  of  Mm,  highlj.  f.„illf,„.,,  H„e,tone,,  eraiT^ 
lent,  m  general,  lo  bed.,  wWeh.  in  New  York,  „.  „f„„,j  ,.  ft,  Ch..,, 
Blaek  B™,  .nd  Tr.nl.n  ftrm.tlon..  In  Eut  Tenne.,..  it  i.  ge.erall, 
an  easy  matter  to  know  wlien,  in  ttuTersing  fte  country,  we  pass  from  fte 
rocks  of  fte  upper  Knoi  to  tbose  of  tbe  Trenton.  There  ie  some  admix- 
tureofgrajandbluo  strata  in  tbe  horiaou  of  Jnnotleu,  but  tbo  compact 
gray  (or  vanegatea  gray)  strata,  and  fte  gray  oherl  on  on,  side,  and  the 
bluelrmeston.  (ofton  knotty  and  fragile)  „u  tbo  olher,ar.  ,uite  in  eonlra.t. 
On  tbe  one  side,  too,  rlra  th,ridge-on  the  olber  is  tbe  valley.  Tbi,  I,  a 
liftologiealandlopograpWcal  eontr.sl;  „  lo  fossils,  tbcro  is  more  or  te. 
blending. 

578.  The  blue  limestoces  referred  to  aboTe,  constitute  «  group 
whieh  retains  its  general  features  tolerably  well  throughout 
both  Middle  and  Bast  Tennessee.  But  not  so  with  the  overly- 
ing and  remaining  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Formations 
These,  m  Bust  Tennessee,  present  a  different  aspect  from  what 
they  do  in  Middle  Tennessee.  Moreover,  they  present  differ- 
ences in  the  Eastern  Talloy  itself,  being  on  the  northwest  side 
mainly  limestones,  and  on  the  eoutiieast,  shales.  Again  in 
certain  regions,  or  belts,  of  the  valley,  they  include  several 
interpolated  and  interesting  beds  of  special  character,  making, 
altogether,  a  series  quite  heterogeneous. 

In  the  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee  the  entire  scries  of 
Trenton  and  Nashville  rooks  is  much  the  same  from  bottom  to 
top,  being  mainly  different  varieties  of  blue  limestone. 

579.  I  will  notice  first  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  Series,  as 
presented  in  East  Tennessee  Talley,  and  after  that,  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  same  rocks  in  Middle  Tennessee.  The 
Central  Basin  (p.  97)  has  some  claims  to  be  be  considered,  first. 
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for  the  reason  that  it  has  become  in  Tennessee,  typical  ground, 
so  far  as  these  rocks  are  concerned,  a  fact  due  to  the  undis- 
turbed condition  and  fine  development  of  the  strata,  and  to  the 
greater  study  given  to  its  fossil  species.  In  the  Basin,  the 
strata  are,  without  difiiculty,  grouped  into  the  two  divisions 
■which  I  have  named  Trenton  and  Nashville.  In  the  Eastern 
Valley,  they  are  not,  in  thia  Eeport,  thua  systematically 
grouped,  but  are  considered  together  as  the  Trenton  and  Wash- 
ville  Series.  Notwithstanding  tho  claims  of  the  Basin,  it  will 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  order  adopted,  to  commence 
with  the  formations  of  the  Eastern  Valley. 


THE  TEENTON  AND  NASHVILLE   SERIES   IS  THE  TALLET 
OP  EAST  TENHESSEB. 

Gbkeral  Chakacteks  ;— Sections  hear  Kkoxyille— Interpol ateb 
Beds.  A  The  Blue  oe  Maoltjrba  Limestone— Li tholooical 
Character,  Tn ickk ess— Topoc Kirn x,  Extent  and  Banqe— Pal*;- 
OBTOLCiQT,  Age:  (1)  The  Red  and  Gbat  Marble— Extent  and 
Eanqe,  the  Red  Belt;- (2)  The  Iron    Limestone— Lit holoqioal 

AKD   OTHBK   CHABACTEBS— ExTENT    AND   EANOB— THE   KbdKnOBS;— 

(8)  Other   Special  Beds- Division  next  above  Ieon- Limestone, 

AND    THE    CBINOID    BED — THE   UPPBR  MARBLE— THB   BKOTVN   SHALB. 

B  The  UrrER  Member  op  the  Series  ;— (a)  The  Shaib  (babt- 
eb'n)— The  Gray  Belt,  its  Topooraphy- Areas  o»  Shale,  Syn- 
clinals—Lit  ho  logical  Character;  GBArroLiTM ;- (5)  Limestone 
AND  Shale  (western)— Topooraphy,  Area*— Litho logical  and 
OTHER  Characters;  Transition  Beds;  A fp endix ;— Useful  Kock 
AKD  Minerals  ;— Agricultural  Eeatubbs. 

580.  General  CharacteTS.— The  Trenton  and  Nashville  rocks 
in  East  Tennessee,  may,  in  general,  be  described  as  follows: 
They  are  first  a  stratum  of  blue  limestone,  more  or  less  argil- 
laceous, from  200  to  600  feet  thick,  (§  590 ;)  then  above  this 
a  groat  body  of  sky-blue  calcareous  and  often  sandy  shales, 
weathering  yellowish  gray,  or  buff,  and  containing  occasionally 
thin  flaggy  limestones,  and  at  some  points,  thin  sandstones. 

We  thus  divide  the  series  into  two  members,  the  Blue  Lime- 
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Stone  and  tho  Shale.     Tlie    latter  has  a  maximum  thickness  of 
ahout  2000  feet. 

581.  The  upper  member,  as  thus  characterized,  pertains 
properly  to  the  middle  and  southeastern  portions  of  the  Valley, 
supposing  tho  latter  to  he  divided  longitudinally.  In  going  to 
the  northwest,  towards  tho  Cumberland  Table-Jand,  in  any 
part  of  the  Valley,  the  shale  becomes  more  and  more  calcare- 
ous, approaching  the  condition  the  same  strata  present  in 
Middle  T 


582.  I  have  given  above,  let  it  be  noted,  general  features. 
There  are  special  features,  as  before  remarked,  of  much  inter- 
est and  importance.  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  Valley  the 
Shale  contains  interpolated  or  local  beds  of  marble,  and  of  a 
hard,  sandy,  iron-limestone.  One  bed  of  marble  lies  at  or  near 
the  base  of  the  shale ;  the  iron- limestones  and  another  bed  of 
marble,  are  interstratified  with  layers  at  higher  levels. 

583.  These  interpolated  beds  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
middle  portion  of  the  Valley.  Their  longer  dimensions  have 
approximately,  the  direction  of  the  trend  of  the  ridges,  a  char- 
acteristic, by  the  way,  of  other  beds  to  be  mentioned,  and  one 
that  is  interesting  as  to  its  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  Ap- 
palachian movement. 

And  here  it  may  be  added,  generally,  that  lithological 
changes  in  most  of  the  formations  of  the  Valley  occur  much 
more  rapidly  in  going  "  across  the  country,"  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  northwest  or  southeast,  than  in  traversing  it  in  a  longitudi- 
nal, or  northeast  and  southwest  direction. 

584.  Sections  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville—The  Interpolated 
Beds. — If  a  section  across  the  strata,  on  a  line  between  Eogers- 
ville  and  G-reenevillo,  were  taken,  a  portion  of  it  would  present 
the  Trenton  and  Nashville  Series  in  its  twofold  character 
of  blue  limestone  and  shale,  (§580,)  the  latter  constituting  much 
the  larger,  and  by  far  the  more  conspicuous  part  of  the  whole. 
Intersecting,  however,  the  same  series  on  the  southeast  side  of 
Knosville,  or  say,  more  generally,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
ridge  Knoxville  is  located  upon,  (§  543,  {«,))  the  secUon  loses  its 
simple  character,  and  becomes  varied  by  the  presence  of  the 
interpolated  or  local  beds  just  spoken  of 

585.  I  present  on  the   next  page   a  section  across  the  belt  of 
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Trenton  and  NaehvUIe  rocks,  which  liea 
next  east,  or  southeast,  of  Knoxville. 
The  section  was  taken  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  Knoxviile;  the  line  of  it  runs  to 
the  northwest  and  southeast  near  tho 
mouth  of  the  French  Broad  River. 

586.  The  following  is  the  series  of  heds 
and  formations,  presented  in  the  section 
in  descending  order : 

(7.)  Caleareous  Sfiate,  (G,  G,)  with  ooca- 
Rionally  thin,  flaggy  limestones  and  a. 
few  layers  of  hard,  eaniiy  limeetone; 
contains  Lepicena  sericea,  Sirophomena 
alternliia  and  S.Jiliiexta.  Tiiis  and  the 
shales  helow  are  sky-blue,  weathering 
yellowish  gray,  or  huff.  Owing  to, 
folds  thluknesB  uncertain,  say  in  fcut,  400' 
(6.)  Red  Marile,  [F,  H,)  foasiliferoua,  va- 
riegated, mostly  red  marble,  with  gray 
and  greenish  layers ;  folded  and  thick- 
ness doubtful,  say 800? 

(5.)  Calcareous  Shale,  (E,  I,)  with  more  or 
less    flaggy,   fossiliferous    limestone ; 

thickness  doubtful,  as  above,  say 5007 

(4)  /  Im  ione  (D  J  KJahard  sandy 
y  f  u  n  ufl  1  m  ton  weathe 
g  t    a  p  da  k   b    wn    sandy 

k  leoj    t       If  am  ng  tbesp 

A    ph      platy    pi   Its       mn    n 
Th    kncB   f    m  200  to  800  fe  t  250 

(3.)  Oji^areouBSAoieoontaininginterstrat- 
ifled  beds  of  iron-limestone,  as  well  as 
of  blue,  flaggy  limestones.  (Tho  di- 
vision above  (1)  might  be  included  in 

this,  as  the  upper  member.) 400 

(2.)  Bed  oMd  Gray  Marble,  [C^Ij,)  cortiWvat, 

grayish  white,  and  variegated 380 

(1.)  Blue  Limesione,  (B,  M,)  argillaceous, 
J  fossiliferous;  ca'ata.mi  Machireamagna, 
a  and  is  followed  below  by  rooka  of  the 
■o  Knoa   Group 500 

I  587.  The  Knoxviile  Eidge  has  a  belt  of 

%       Trenton  and  Nashville  rocks  on  its  north- 
I        west  side,  also.    The  general  section  on 
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page  204,  crosses  this.  It  lies  Tjetween  the  ridge  M,  and  that 
on  which  the  city  ia  located.  Commencing  with  a  bed  of  red- 
dish brown  shales  in  this  valley,  and  proceeding  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  the  base  of  the  ridge,  M,  the  series  of 
strata  in  this  belt  is  approximately,  in  descending  order,  as 
follows ; 

(6.)  Brownish-red  Shale;  a  more  or  leas  calcareous  rock,  weath- 
ering into  sliftle;  cotttains  flome  grayish  layers  more  cal- 
careous. This  bed  is  crossed  on  a  Clinton  road  before 
reaching  the  Knoxville  Cemetery  gate ;  it  ocours  in  several 

folds.    Thickness  uncertain,  say  (in  feet) 3W)? 

(6.)  Calcareous  Shale,  witk  occasionally  thin,  flaggy,  fossiliferous 
limesWneB.  The  shales  are  sky-blue,  weathering  buff  and 
yellowish  gray.  Xhey  measure  across  their  outcrop  1700 
feet;  allowing  for  dip,  plications,  etc.,  their  thickness  may 

l«  estimated  a.t 1000? 

(4.)  Jron-iimeskBK,  like  No.  4  in  last  section,  about 100 

(3.)  Oakareoiis  Shale,  eWy-hlae,  weathering  buff. 820 

(2,e.)  Variegated  MarbU 375 

(2,b.)  Blue  I/naesione'like'So.  1,  below 136 

(2,a.)   Variegalid  Marble 35 

(l.J  Blue  Limestone,  same  as  No.  1  of  last  section,  and  reating  on 

strata  of  the  Knox  Group SIO 

588,  In  passing  from  the  belt  of  Trenton  and  Kashville 
rooks  on  the  southeast  side  of  Knoxville,  to  that  on  the  north- 
west, the  two  being  separated  by  a  dolomite  ridge,  considerable 
change  occurs  in  the  strata.  This  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
tie  two  sections  just  given.  The  Iron  Jjimestone,  for  examgle, 
on  the  northwest  has  lost  its  prominence.  On  the  southeast  it 
has  volume  enough  to  form  high  hills ;  (the  red  hills  seen 
across  the  river  from  Knoxville;)  on  the  northwest  it  gives  no 
marked  topographical  feature.*  In  the  belts  still  further 
northwest  it  soon  thins  out  and  ia  not  seen.  This  is  in  har- 
mony with  statement  made  in  (§  583.) 

589.  Another  difference  in  the  sections,  ia  the  presence  of  the 
bed  of  Brownish-red  Shale  in  one,  (the  northwestern,)  and  its 
absence  in  the  other,  unless,  indeed,  the  Eed  Marble  of  the 
eastern  section,  is  synchronous,  the  marble,  being  the  product 

'  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  thia  band  of  Iron  Limestone  on 
KnoaviUe,  becomes  heavier  when  traced  "down  the  country"  to  the  sou t 
soon  begins  to  form  characleristic  red  knobs,  and  ultimately  makes  a  couspi 
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of  a  local,  oncrinal,  and  coralline  colony.  Fragments  of  cor- 
als, and  the  buttons  and  plates  of  crinoids,  in  quantity,  mixed 
with  red  marly  mud,  would  harden  into  such  rock. 

With  these  remarks,  we  pass  to  the-special  consideration  of 
the  Strata. 

A. — The  Blue,  or  Maclurea  Limestone. 

590.  This  is  the  lower  Blue  Limestone  Member  of  the  Tren- 
ton and  Nashville  Seriea,  spoken  of  in  |§  580  and  584;  it  is, 
too,  the  lowest  bed  in  the  two  sections  on  page  230.  I  pro- 
pose to  call  it  the  Maclurea  Limestone,  for  the  reason,  that 
the  largo  and  conspicuous  fossil  shell,  Maclurea  Magna,  is 
found  in  it,  and,  at  some  points,  very  abundantly,  as  at  Kings- 
port,  in  Sullivan  County. 

691.  Idthological  Character;  Thickness. — The  geological  po- 
sition of  this  formation,  is  next  above  the  Knox  Dolomite.  (§ 
535.)  It  is,  generally,  a  blue,  more  or  less,  argillaceous  Jime- 
stone.  In  the  central  part  of  the  valley,  it  is  often  knotty,  and 
breaks  up,  more  or  lees,  in  Sumps,  in  weathering.  In  some  re- 
gions, as  in  the  northern  part  of  Jefferson,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bull's  G-ap,  it  bwaks  in  small  blocks,  and  has  been  designa- 
ted, the  "Mock  Limestone."  In  this  same  region,  too,  it  is  rich 
in  fragments  of  trilobites,  Asaphus,  Ampyx,  and  lllaenus. 

592.  In  the  northeastern  counties,  Greene,  Washington,  Car- 
ter, and  Sullivan,  the  formation  presents,  generally,  a  more 
coftipact  limestone,  and  is  greatly  reduced  in  thickness.  At 
Greeneville,  for  instance,  it  is  not  more  than  120  feet  thick.  It 
lies  just  southeast  of  this  town,  in  a  clear  section,  between  the 
Shale  and  the  Knox  Dolomite.*  It  is,  at  this  point,  a  blue 
limestone,  some  of  the  layers  of  which,  are  blackish  blue,  and 
much  intersected  by  small  veins  of  calcite.  Masses  of  the  lat- 
ter might  be  selected,  from  which  beautiful  marble  slabs  could 
be  sawn. 

593.  In  Washington,  and  in  Suliivan  east  of  Blountsville,  as 
well  as  northeastward  in    Virginia,  the  Maclurea  Limestone 

♦  InraiediatelyeoHthoaet  of  Grecneyille,  the  lino  of  a  long  5*oie  ndge  passes.  This 
ridge  is  narrow,  tolembly  sharp^  and  19  made  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Trenton  juid  N:ish- 
sllle  Shale.  Along  the  base  of  this  ridge,  and.  at  some  pointg,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Shale,  the  Maclurea  Limestone  is  seen. 
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presents  very  much  the  character  that  it  does  at    Greeneville. 
At  some  points,  it  is  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  fifty  feet. 

594.  Grolng  southwestward  from  G-reene  County,  the  forma- 
tion, wherever  it  outcrops,  is  much  the  same  as  at  Greeoeville. 
It  is  so  at  Newport,  which  town  is  located  upon  it  and  the 
overlying  shale.  (§  457.)  A  few  miles  east  of  Sevierville,  on 
both  of  the  forks  of  the  Little  Pigeon,  its  blue  layers  are  seen 
separating  the  gray  dolomites  and  the  shale.  (§§  447  and  453,) 
The  rocks  here,  show,  to  some  extent,  the  knotty  structure. 

595.  A  short  distance  east  of  Benton,  in  Polk  County,  the 
formation  is  intersected.  It  lies  at  the  western  base  of  a  shale 
and  sandstone  ridge.  Below  the  shale,  is,  first,  a  bed  of  blue 
argillaceous,  flaggy  limestone,  containing  Maclurea ;  then  suc- 
ceeds a  blue,  compact,  fossiliferous  limestone,  which  is  followed 
by  Knox  Strata.  The  formation  is  heavier  in  this  region  than 
further  north. 

596.  On  the  northwest  side  of  the  valley,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  side  next  to  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  the  Maelurea 
Limestone  is  not  distinguished  from  the  overlying  part  of  the 
Trenton  and  Nashville  Series,  by  any  well  marked  lithological 
characters.  As  before  stated,  the  entire  serie^begins,  here,  to 
exhibit  Middle  Tennessee  features,  (§  581,)  and  is  much  the 
same  throughout. 

597.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the  Maclurea  Limestone  is 
about  600  feet,  and,  as  stated,  its  minimum,  (in  the  north- 
eaatem  corner  of  the  State,)  is  50.  At  no  point  in  an  unbro- 
ken section,  presenting  the  two  contiguous  formations,  have  I 
seen  this  group  absent. 

598.  Topography;  Extent  and  Range. — Those  limestones  are, 
usually,  valley-making,  and,  in  connection  with  the  other  and 
overlying  rocks  of  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  Series,  have,  es- 
pecially in  the  northwestern  half  of  the  valley,  yielded  to  de- 
nuding agencies,  and  formed  many  fine  valley -ranges.  (See§§ 
649  and  650.)  In  some  of  these  ranges,  the  Maelurea  Lime- 
stones, when  highly  tilted,*  present  themselves  in  low  rounded 
ridges,  along  which  the  strata  outcrop  in  parallel  lines,  forming 
glady  places,  often  with  a  growth  of  red  cedar. 
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599.  In  the  Trenton  and  Nashviil.e  Yalleys, pertaining  to  the 
great  and  long  ribbons,  into  which  the  formations  have  been 
feulted,  and  which  are  intersected  in  going  from  Knoxville  to 
the  Ciiraberland  Table-land,  (§§  508  and  510,)  the  place  of  the 
Maclurea  Limestone  is  on  the  northwest  side  of  each  valley, 
and  next  to  the  ridge-making  Knox  Dolomite.  In  the  valleys 
lying  along  the  base  of  the  Table-land,  as  for  instance,  Powell's 
Valley  in  Claiborne  and  Campbell,  and  Tennessee  Yalley  in 
Ehea  and  Hamilton,  the  place  of  the  formation  is  on  the  south- 
east side,  the  formations  occurring  successively  in  ascending 
order  in  going  to  the  northwest. 

600.  The  great  anticlinal  ranges,  like  that  of  Claiborne,  Un- 
ion and  Campbell,  and  that  of  Seqnatchee  Valley,*  (§  514,) 
when  presenting  a  central  belt  of  Knox  Strata,  have  this  belt 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  Maclurea  Limestones.  And,  so  too, 
a  synclinal  range  of  Trenton  and  Nashville  Strata,  will  show  a 
border  of  Maclurea  Limestones  on  both  sides.  This  is,  for  the 
most  part,  true  of  the  great  range,  (the  Gray  Beit,  §  C40,)  w^hich 
extends  from  Kingsport  on  the  Holston,  quite  through  the 
State.  Its  border  throughont,  on  the  northwest  side,  is  made 
np  of  these  lim^lftonea ;  on  the  southeast  aide,  they  are,  at  some 
points,  engulfed  in  local  faults,  though  at  most  poihts,  appear- 
ing in  place. 

601.  In  some  regions  where  the  strata  dip  but  little,  consid- 
erable areas  are  underlaid  by  the  Maclurea  Limestone.  Such 
an  area  is  crossed  by  the  section  on  page  230,  at  M,  or  between 
L  and  N.  The  argillaceous  crumbling  limestones  form  a 
glady  bolt,  abounding  in  red  cedars.  Such  places  recall  forci- 
bly the  great  cedar  ghides  of  the  Central  Basin,  (§240,)  whicn, 
by  the  way,  are  located  on  certain  flaggy  layers  of  the  same 
formation. 

The  area  above  extends  a  nnmber  of  miles  soiith westward, 
and  is  brought  up  on  the  end  of  an  anticlinal  point,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  map.  The  road  from  Knoxville  to 
Sevierville  crosses  this  outcrop  of  Maclurea  Limestone,  which, 
along  this  line,  is,  perhaps  two  miles  wide.    It  contracts,  how- 
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ever,  rapidly,  and  further  to  the  southwest,  disappears  b 
tho  higher  beds— the  marble,  shales,  and  iron-limestono. 

602.  In  the  region  of  Strawberry  Plains,*  above  and  below, 
along  certain  lines,  there  is  much  of  this  rock.  The  running 
Out  of  the  synclinal  mentioned  in  §  551,  brings  it  up.  It  oc- 
curs, for  the  most  part,  in  bands  between  the  dolomites  of  tho 
Knox  Group  and  the  overlying  marbles,  etc.  There  are,  also, 
similar  anticlinal  and  synclinal  points  in  Jefferson,  Greene, 
and  other  counties,  which  cause  this  formation  to  outcrop  in 
belts  and  areas  more  or  loss  extended. 

603.  Palxontology;  Age—Uhe,  iomiU  of  the  Maclurea  Lime- 
stone have  not,  as  yet,  been  thoroughly  studied.  It  is  at  some 
points  quite  rich  in  species,  many  of  which  are  new  forms. 
The  following  are  some  that  have  been  observed : 

1.  Maclurea  magna,  LetueuT.  This  is  an  abundant  and  character- 
istic fossil  in  this  formation.  It  is  found  at  numerous  Icx^alities 
in  the  Valley,  in  fact,  we  may  say,  wherever  the  bed  outcrops. 
Among  tho  localities,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  the 
western  base  of  the  ridge  next  east  of  Benton,  in  Polk  County ; 
the  blue  limestone  on  the  east  side  of  the  railroad,  at  Lenoir's 
in  Eoane  County ;  the  outcrops  of  the  formation  around  Knoi- 
ville ;  the  blue  limestone  at  Kingsport,  in  Sulliran,  etc 

The  locality  at  Kingsport  is  a  noted  one ;  the  rocks  are  so  full  of 
tho  shells,  and  casts  of  this  species,  that  they  attract  much  atten- 

2.  RkynconellapUna,  Hall.  This  species  is  abundant  in  the  blue 
limestone  at  Lenoir's. 

3.  iep/aena  jerieeo,  Sowerby.  In  Sevier  County,  a  few  miles  east 
of  ScvierTille,  at  the  junction  of  this  formation  with  the  upper 
division— the  shale— of  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  series.  (?594.), 

4.  OrthU  beliarugom,  Conrad.  Near  Benton,  in  Polk  Coimty,  as- 
sociated with  Maelurea  magna. 

5.  Sirophomena  incrassaia,  Hall.  East  of  Benton,  same  locality  m 
the  last. 

6.  Orthoeeraa  perUnax,  Billings.  Collected  at  Lenoir's,  in  ass<«ia- 
lion  with  RhyneunellapUna  and  Maclurea  magna. 

7.  niaema  laiidoraata?  Hall.  In  the  ''block  limestone,"  White 
Horn  Creek,  Jefferson  County.     (^591.) 

8.  Aaaphus  eanaUs,  Conrad.  "  Block  limestone,"  same  locality  as 
last,  and  other  localities. 

9.  Aiapyx  JiUtoiti,  Saffbrd.  "  Block  limestone,"  east  side  of  Bull's 
Gap. 

'  The  Depot  st  Strawberry  Plains  is  built  of  Ihe  Maclurea  Limestone. 
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604.  The  above  species  are  found  in  the  middle  and  aouth- 
eastern  portions  of  the  valley  (dividing  the  latter  longitudi- 
nally) in  which  the  Maclurea  Limestone  is  a  distinct  lithologi- 
eal  group.  Approaching  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Series  (taking  the  Trenton  and  Nashville 
Groups  together)  presents  many  of  the  forma  to  be  enume- 
rated hereafter,  as  belonging  to  the  Trenton  Formation  in  Mid- 
dle Tennessee. 

In  the  list  above,  1,  2  and  6  are  Ohazy,  or  Black  River  forms, 
or  both ;  fi  and  8  are  Chazy,  but  also  Trenton  and  Hudson 
Rimr  ,■  4  ia  Trenton,  and  3  is  Trenton  and  Hudson  Biver.  The 
formation  is  doubtless  about  eijuivalent  to  the  Chaay  and  Black 
Eiver  rocks,  of  New  York  and  Canada,  rocks  that  we  include, 
with  Dana,  in  the  Trenton  Group,  or  Period. 

605.  This  (the  first  interpolated  bed,  §  582)  is  represented  in 
the  section  (C,  L,)  on  page  230,  as  resting  upon  the  limestone 
just  described.  It  is  also  given  in  the  table  on  page  231,  In 
the  latter  the  bed  is  duplicated.  This  may  be  due  to  a  fault 
and  displacement,  or  the  marble,  2, a,  may  be  in  its  natural  po- 
sition— interpolated  between  strata  of  the  Maelurea  Limestone. 
For  several  miles  to  the  northeast,  on  this  range,  the  same  ar- 
rangement is  observed. 

606.  JJithological  Character. — This  bed  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est on  account  of  the  valuable  marble  for  ornamental  and 
building  purposes,  it  can  supply.  In  the  section,  page  230,  it 
ia  380  feet  thick.  The  bedis,  in  general,  a  variegated  crinoidal 
and  coralline  limestone.  Its  colors  are  grayish  white,  and 
brownish  red  ;  sometimes  pinkish  red,  or  even  greenish.  The 
latter  colors,  however,  are  not  common.  The  most  esteemed 
variety  has,  when  polished,  a  bright  ground  of  brownish  red 
colors,  mottled  more  or  less  freely,  with  white  or  gray  spots,  or 
fleecy  clouds.  These  clouds  and  spots,  in  that  of  first  quality, 
are  well  defined,  and,  to  the  naked  eye,  show  little  of  their 
fossiliferous  character.  The  whitish  spots  are  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  presence  of  corals,  with  small  cells  like  Ckaetetes 
or  Stenopora. 

607.  At   some  points,   much   of  the  bed  becomes  grayish 
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white,  without  admixture  of  red.  It  ia  then  called  "  white 
marhle,"  (in  reality,  grayish  white,)  and  is  esteemed  for  tomb- 
stones, monuments,  floors,  ornamental  gate  posts,  as  a  building 
material,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  few  milea  northeast  of  Knoxville,  and  near  the  line  of  the 
section  on  page  230,  is  a  valuable  quarry,  of  the  gray  variety.* 
The  section  of  the  entire  bed,  at  this  point,  commencing  at  the 
bottom  and  ascending,  is  as  follows : 

let.  Viriegatad  mth   gray  and  red,   --o  as  to  be  more  ur  1i,sb 

flshh-colured  55  feet 

2d.  Gra-n=h-white,  no  red  96   " 

3d.  Morp  or  leit  reddish,  eipeoially  upper  part  230   " 

The  quairy  is  m  the  middle,  or  2d  poition,  which  is  here,  the 
moat  valu'ible 

Marble  of  much  the  same  quality  is  found  at  the  mouth  of 
the  French  Bioad  Eiver  This  belongs  to  the  bed,  L,  m  the 
section  just  refened  to  The  Williams  quairy  is  in  the  belt 
represented  at  0,  in  the  same  section. 

608.  Sloan's  quarry/  is  located  on  a  ridge,  nearly  two  miles 
north  of  Knoxville,  and  near  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia Eailroad.  It  is  on  the  duplicated  range  apoken  of  in 
§  605.  This  range  runs  parallel  with  the  Knox  Doiomite  belt, 
forming  the  ridge,  M,  in  the  section  on  page  204,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Macluroa  Limestone,  At  this  quarry,  the 
section  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  §  586. 

The  variegated  variety  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  obtained 
here,  and  the  locality  is  interesting,  as  being  that  from  which 
moat  of  the  marble  in  the  State  Capitol,  at  Nashville,  was 
taken. 

609.  Hawkins  County  has,  so  far,  supplied  the  most  desira- 
ble marble  from  this  formation.  That  used  in  ornamenting 
the  Capitol,  at  "Washington,  is  from  Hawkins.  The  best  dis- 
play of  Tennessee  marble  to  be  seen  anywhere,  is  at  the  Na- 
tional Capitol.  AjS  an  ornamental  rock,  that  of  Hawkins 
Connty  is,  of  its  class,  unsurpassed.  The  authorities  at  Wash- 
iDgtOQ  caused  an  extensive  quarry  to  be  opened  at  the  point 

*Thi3  quarry,  whenlTiBited  it  last,  in  August,  1858.  was  owoed.  by  Cok  John  Wil- 
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where  the  marhle  range  of  the  county  strikes  the  Holston 
Eiver.  The  supply  is  unlimited.  The  rock  is  of  tlie  most 
desirable  variegated  variety. 

610.  Extent  and  Mange;  the  Bed  Belt. — By  referring  to  the 
Map,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  important  area  of  Trenton  and 
Nashville  rocks,  originates  a  little  south,  or  west,  of  New  Mar- 
ket, and  runs  throngh  the  "Valley,  to  Georgia.*  Its  widest  part 
is  southeast  of  Knoxville,  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  Knox- 
ville  Eidge,  or  rather,  the  formation  which  makes  it,  rises  a 
few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  city,  and  splits  oif  an  arm  of 
this  area,  the  arm  running  out  before  reaching  Athens ;  and 
again,  that  another  arm,  though  much  shorter,  is  split  off  by 
a  dolomite  range  commencing  several  miles  east  of  Knoxville, 
and  running  north  east  ward.f  Taking  this  area,  with  its  arms, 
we  may,,  aa  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  name,  call  it  the  lied  Belt, 
of  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  Series. 

611.  In  this  Med  Belt,  as  above  described,  the  marble-bed  we 
are  considering,  is  pretty  generally  found  in  place.  Its  posi- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  other  formations,  is  as  represented 
in  the  section  on  page  230,  the  Maclarea  Limestone  separating 
it  from  the  Knox  Dolomite.  It  exists  in  greatest  force  in 
Knox  County,  its  maximnm  thickness  being  not  far  from  400 
feet.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Strawberry  Plains,  and  has 
been  traced  southward  through  the  western  parta  of  Blount  and 
Monroe,  the  eastern  part  of  Roane,  to  McMinn. 

612.  In  the  belt  of  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  Series,  lying 
next  west  of  the  one  jnst  considered — -that  immediately  west  of 
Webb's  Eidge  and  Clinch  Mountain — -the  marble  is,  again,  ob- 
served, but  it  is  not  as  heavy,  and,  at  intervals,  is  absent.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  west  of  Copper  Eidge,  a  nar- 
row band  occurs,  but  west  of  this,  it  is  not  seen, 

613.  In  Hawkins  County,  the  marble  is  part  of  a  compara- 
tively short  belt  of  Trenton  and  Nashville  rocks,  lying  west  of 

"There  is,  however,  one  break  in  thia  range.  On  the  road  lyom  Cleveland  loDuok- 
town,  at  the  point  of  the;  range  intersected,  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  Series  is  en- 
tirely wantii^,  the  upper  part  of  the  Knoi  Group  appearing  on  theaurface.  A  little 
totJienortliof  this,  however,  the  rocka  are  aeen,  the  'Ted  hilla,"  one  of  Ihe  great 
features  o£  this  range,  being  conspicuous. 

fThe  last  mentioned  dolomite  range  is  the  one  at  N.  in  the  seclion  on  p«Ee230. 
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pi  lie,  but  separated  from  the  town,  by  a  conspicuoas  ridge. 
This  bolt  is  cut  off  at  eaoh  end  by  one  of  the  great  faults.  It 
is,  however,  sixteen  or  seventeen,  miles  long,  the  marble  lying 
on  the  southwest  side,  and  running  nearly  through  its  whole 
length.  As  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville,  the  marble  bed  is  sep- 
arated from  the  Knox  Dolomites,  by  the  Maclurea  blue  lime- 
stones. It  is  from  fifty,  to  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  government  quarry,  (|  609,)  is  near  the  eouthwest- 
ero  end  of  the  range. 

Soutlieast  of  the  Red  Belt  and  the  Hawkins  Range,  the  mar- 
ble is  not  observed,  or,  at  most,  exists  only  in  traces. 

61-1.  Originally,  when  continuous,  this  rock  occupied  a  long  belt-liliB 
area,  reaching  from  the  northern  part  of  McMinc  County,  to  the  Virginia 
line  north  of  Eogersville.  It  had  the  general  trend  of  the  present  country. 
Although  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  it  was,  perhaps,  cot  anywhere, 
twenty  wide.  Early  in  Appalachian  movements,  this  hed  appears  to  have 
rested  in  a  shallow  trough,  and,  in  this,  the  coral  and  erinoidal  animals 
may  have  flourished  and  died,  one  generation  after  another,  each  leaving 
their  calcareous  remaini,  and  contributing  to  the  mass  which  is  now  a  sol- 
id rock,  noted  for  its  use  and  beauty.  (See  i  888.)  In  the  succeeding 
part  of  the  Keport,  this  ted  will  be  further  considered. 

(2.)    THE   IBOH-UMESTONE. 

615.  Prom  Enoxville,  across  tJie  Holeton,  there  may  be  seen, 
a  line  of  high  hills.  These  are  covered,  more  or  less,  with  a 
deep  red  soil,  and  belong  to  a  remarkable  line  of  red  knobs 
which  runs  far  down  the  valley.  This  line  is  one  of  the  ranges 
spoken  of  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Report.  (§§  106  and  112.) 
These  red  hills  owe  their  topographical  features,  and  their  red 
soils,  primarily,  to  a  highly  ferruginous,  sandy,  fossiliferoua 
limestone,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  at  the  head  of  this 
section.  This  rock  occurs  id  strata  of  various  thicknesaea,  and 
is  interetratified  with  calcareous  shale  and  flaggy  limestones. 

ei6.  lAthological  and  Other  Characters. — Under  the  name 
Iron-limestone,  I  include  not  only,  the  characteristic  ferrngin- 
ons  rock,  but,  also,  the  shales  and  the  limestones  associated 
with  it.  The  gronp  includes  divisions  3  and  4,  of  the  table  on 
page  230.    The  maximum  thickness  is  about  700  feet, 

617.  The  characteristic  rock,  is  a  hard,  dark  gray,  or  dark 
bluish  gray,  iron-colored  limestone.    As  stated,  it  is  highly  fer- 
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ruginous,  giving  the  soil,  in  decomposing,  its  strong,  rod  color, 
and  even  yielding,  at  some  points,  oxide,  rich  enough  to  be 
called  ore.  Its  powder  is  light  gray,  mottled  with  red.  The 
iron,  doubtless,  exists,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  rock,  in  the 
form  of  carbonate.  In  addition  to  the  ferruginous  matter  pres- 
ent, it  is  generally  well  loaded  with  sandy  impurity,  a  ciream- 
stance  also  contributing  to  its  peculiar  character.  Ita  hard- 
ness is  due  to  the  sand  present.  At  a  few  points,  I  have 
observed  small  pea-like  pebbles  in  some  of  its  layers,  making 
it  a  conglomerate;  but  this  is  rare. 

When  the  rock  is  thoroughly  weathered,  it  becomes  alight, 
spongy,  dark  brown,  sandy  mass,  and  such  masses  are  strewed 
over  the  areas  in  which  it  outcrops.* 

618.  Were  it  not  for  this  sandy  impuritj,  certain  layers  of  the  iron-took 
might  bo  used  as  an  iron-ore.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  as  to  whether 
science  or  espErienoe,  will  ever  bring  forward  practicable  method.s  for  the 
separation  of  iron  from  such  a  rock  as  this.  To  do  it,  wonld,  indeed,  be  a 
great  achievement,  and  would  add  vastly  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
world.  There  are  other  rocka  in  Tennessee  which  are  equally  farraginous, 
as,  for  instance,  the  White  Oait  Mountain  Sandstones,  to  be  described. 
Like  this,  many  of  them  are  deeply  red  with  iron.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  metal  such  rocks  contain,  is  very  great. 

619.  When  the  iron-rock  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  water, 
as  in  a  bluff  on  a  river,  a  laminar  structure  is  often  made  ap- 
parent, the  laminiB,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  more, 
in  thickness,  and  separated  by  softer  plates,  being  brought  out 
in  relief.  Such  exposures  often  exhibit  cross- stratification,  a 
fact  indicating  the  formations  of  the  beds  in  running  water. 
These  features  maybe  seen  in  the  bluffs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Tennessee,  opposite  Lenoir's,  and  on  the  Holston,  at  other  points. 

G20    The  lion  limestone  a5fl  group,  mcludea  divisions  Sand 
4,  onp^ge230  the  entire  thicknes'j  being  650  feet      In  more 
detail  the  wection  is  as  follows,  numbered  m  "iscending  order  : 
8   Iron  limestone  proper  250  feet 

7   Blue  flaggy  limestone,  with  some  shales  155   " 

6    Ironhmetjne  ^  Q   •' 

6    Blue,  flajjgy  limestone  22   " 

•Theiwltis  atwmercintB  very  fossil  iferoua  fragments  of  fnlobites  and  (nnoidal 
battouB  being  espeoiallj  tonspicuous  These  give  some  ot  its  layera  a  m  rHe-like 
aspect  Other  liTera  at  timo  present  an  o<  litic  atraUurc  but  these  fc  ilurea  are 
sobordmile  lo  Iha  general  tharacler  above  given 
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4.  Iron-limestone 45  feet 

3.  Shale,  lower  part  interstratifled  with  Iron-limestone 117   " 

2.  Iron-limestono 62   " 

1.  Shale,  (resting  on  tlie  marble-bed) 3   " 


621.  Another  section,  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the  laat,  is 
as  follows : 

5.  Iroii-limestono,  top  not  seen 115  feet 

4.  Shalea  with  flaggy   Iron-limefltone 88    " 

3.  Shale? „ 224  " 

2.  Iron  lijeatone 88   " 

1.  Shale,  (resting  on  the  marble-bed  J 30   " 

622.  Much  of  the  Iron-IimestODe  of  these  sections,  is  thin- 
bedded  and  flaggy,  and  such,  for  the  moat  part,  is  the  general 
character  of  the  rock.  The  surfaces  of  its  layers  often  show 
ripple-marka,  another  circumstance  indicating  its  formation  in 
a  current  of  water. 

The  blue  flags,  also  ripple -marked,  sometimes  graduate  into 
the  iron-rock,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  as  often  run  into 
shales  The  shales  have  very  frequently  a  bright  buff  color, 
but  sometimes  are  grayish -yellow.  They  are  the  weathered 
outcrops  of  blue  calcareous  and  argillaceous  strata. 

The  flags  are  used  extensively,  for  curbing  and  paving  pur- 
poses, in  Knoxville.  There  is  a  point  from  which  they  are 
obtained,  near  Williams'  marble  quarry.  A  mile  and  a  half, 
or  two  miles  above  Knoxville,  the  Holston  River  intersects  the 
range.  The  flags  are  quarried  on  a  hill-side,  near  the  river, 
and  conveniently  boated  down. 

623.  There  is  a  good  presentation  of  the  rocka  of  this  group 
in  the  cuts  of  the  Knoxville  and  Charleston  Railroad,  beyond 
the  Holston,  and  immediately  opposite  Knoxville.  The  first 
cut  presents  mostly  shale,  with,  however,  two  beds  of  iron- 
rock;  the  next,  together  with  the  hill-sides,  gives  a  great  dis- 
play of  the  iron-rock,  the  mass  being  not  leas  than  200  feet 
thick ;  and  there  is  still  a  third  cut  in  which  the  rock  is  seen. 
The  mass  of  the  second  cut  is  generally  thin-bedded;  some  of 
for  the  layers  are  of  good  thickness  for  building  purposes.  Stone 
for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  culverts,  were  quarried  from 
them.  Some  of  the  layers  are  quite  crinoidai,  and  inclined  to 
be  red  and  gray,  approaching  marble  in  appearance. 
Sig.  16.    Tol.  1. 
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624.  All  of  the  rocks  of  the  gronp  are  more  or  less  foBsilifer- 
0U8,  eepecially  the  blue  flags  and  the  iroa-rock.  The  foaalla 
have  not  been  systematically  studied,  but  enough  is  known  to 
justify  the  reference  of  this  bed,  as  well  as  the  marhle-bed 
below,  to  theTrenton. 

There  is  a  shaly  limestone  in  this  group,  found  in  the  red 
hiUs  east  of  Chatata  Valley,  in  Bradley  County,  which  is  re- 
markably filled  with  Orthocerata  and  allied  genera.  The  bed 
ia  eight  or'ten  feot  thick.  A  JAtuites  is  found  here  much  like 
L.  undatus,  Conrad.    Most  of  the  species  are,  perhaps,  new. 

625.  Extent  and  Range;  TAe  Jron-iimesfone  ia  mainly  confined 
to  the  Sed  Belt  of  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  Series.  (§  610.)  I 
have  thus  named  this  belt  on  account  of  its  red  hills  and  the 
iron-limeetone  which  makes  and  coIoi«  them.  The  maximum 
volume  of  the  group  is  in  Knox  County.  It  diminishes  in  thick- 
ness going  southwestward,  and  runs  out  in  Chatata  Valley  in 
Bradley.  It  becomes  also,  leas  important  northeastward,  and 
disappears  in  the  region  of  Strawberry  Plains.  Outside  of  the 
Bed  Belt,  to  the  north,  or  northeast,  it  does  not  appear  in  any 
of  the  areas  occupied  by  the  Trenton  and  Naahv^le  rocks. 

To  the  southeast,  however,  in  Blount  County,  there  is  a  strip 
of  itmaking  a  line  of  red  knobs  in  front  of  Chilhowee  Mountain. 
It  is  here  in  a  range  of  Trenton  and  Nashville  rocks,  which  ex- 
tends, in  a  southwesterly  direction,  nearly  to  the  Hi  wasaee  Biver. 
"Witbin  this  the  iron-rock  first  appears  near  the  northeastern 
end  of  Chilhowee  Mountain,  and  extends  with  the  range  of 
rocks  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  In  front  of  the  north  end 
of  Star's  Mountain,  the  Iron-rock,  nearly  horizontal,  occupies 
a  belt  three  or  four  miles  wide. 

626.  On  the  northwest  side  of  Knoxville  the  rock  occurs,  but 
much  reduced  in  volume,  as  we  have  seen  (|§  587  and  568.)* 
In  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  ranges  fitill  further  northwest, 
as  stated,  it  has  thinned  out,  or,  at  most,  bnt  mere  traces  of  it 
are  to  he  found. 

From  what  has  teen  said,  the  extent  of  the  Iron-limestone, 
when  continuous,  and  unbroken  by  Appalachian  movements, 
can,  in  part,  at  least,  be  made  out.     It  did  not  extend  as  far 

n  g  587,  is  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Red 
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northward  as  the  marble-bed  bolow  it.  Its  western  limit  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  marble,  while  its  exteat  eouth- 
weatward  and  southeastward,  waa  greater.  Its  longer  dimen- 
sion was  in  the  direction  of  tho  general  trend  of  the  Valley,  in 
that  respect  agreeing  with  the  marble,  (§614.) 

627,  The  upper  iron-rock  bed  of  the  group,  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  persistent.  The  lower  ones  rnn  out  and  e 
place  to  shales.  Thus,  in  the  section  in  §  587,  we  have  320  feet 
of  shales  next  above  the  marble.  So,  in  McMinn  and  Bradley- 
Counties,  there  is  a  heavy  bed  of  shales  and  thin  limestones, 
between  the  Macluroa  Limestone  and  the  iron-rock  stratum. 

628.  "The  Bed  Xno6s."— These  have  been  referred  to 
several  times.  (§§  106,  112  and  615.)  The  outcrops  of  the 
iron-Iimestones,  especially  when  the  rocks  are  tilted  and  in 
considerabie  volume,  generally  present  ridges,  or  lines  of 
knobs. 

The  hard  rocks,  not  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  or  to  disinte- 
grating agencies,  like  other  neighboring  beds,  Jiave  been  left  in  elevated 
crests  and  peaks.  In  some  caaes,  a  single  bed  or  plate  of  hard  rock,  has 
given  origin  to  a  ridge,  first,  by  itself  resisting  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
weather,  and  flecondly,  by  protecting,  from  such  action,  softer  material 
below  it. 

A  ridge  formed  by  a  comparatively  thin  stratum  of  rock,  is  generally 
found  cut  up  into  a  line  of  knobs,  for  the  reason  that  the  proUcUng  ^mL 
being  thin,  is  easily  fissured,  and  eaeh  fissure  originates  a  gap. 

629.  The  most  conspicuous,  and  longest  line  of  red  knobs,  is 
that  passing  near  Knoxvilie,  on  the  southeast  side.  This  has 
been  sufficiently  described.     (|§  112,  615.) 

Another,  is  found  in  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  belt,  imme- 
diately west  of  the  Knoxvilie  Eidge.  Traces  of  it  are  seen 
opposite  the  city;  it  becomes  more  marked  southweatward ; 
is  represented  by  low,  red  hiils,  near,  and  to  the  southeast  of 
Loudon,  but  soon  runs  out  when  traced  further  south  west  ward. 

A  line  is,  generally,  to  be  found  on  tho  southwest  side  of  the 
Sed  Belt.  (§  610,)  This  coalesces  with  tho  main  line  in  the 
southern  part  of  McMinn  and  in  Bradley.  Another  line  of 
knobs  runs  near  the  mouth  of  the  French  Broad  River. 

In  addition  to  these,  one  in  front  of  Chilhowee  Mountain  has 
been  spoken  of.     (§  625,) 
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630.  The  Red  Belt  is,  in  general,  a  synclinal  trongh.  "Where 
wide,  as  in  Knox  County,  the  strata,  in  the  central  portion,  run 
in  moderate  waves,  and  are,  in  places,  approximately  horizon- 
tal. This,  in  certain  sections,  brings  the  iron-rock,  (as  well  as 
the  other  special  beds,)  several  times  to  the  surface.  Thus,  in 
crossing  the  belt  along  the  Knoxville  and  MaryviUe  road,  quite 
a  number  of  areas  are  crossed,  in  which  the  iron-rock  outcrops. 
It  usually  alternates  with  a  calcareous  shale,  weathering  buff. 
Some  of  the  ixon-rock,  along  this  route,  is  oolitic. 


(8.)    OTHER    SPBCIil.  BEDS  ABOVE   THE   I 

631.  The  Division  above  the  Iron-rock,  and  its  lower  part,the 
Grimid  Bed.— In  the  section  §§  585  and  586,  the  last  division  is 
succeeded,  in  ascending  order,  by  a  heavy  series  of  calcareous 
strata,  mostly,  weathering  to  a  buff  shale,  but  containing,  more 
or  less,  flaggy,  blue  limestone.  The  thickness  of  the  series  ]s 
uncertain.  It  is  given  in  the  section,  as  500  ?  The  correspond- 
ing horizon,  in  the  section  on  page  231,  has  it  1000?  It  may 
be  placed  at  about  800. 

632.  The  lower  part  of  the  division,  is  in  the  line  of  the  sec- 
tion, (§  685,)  a  group  of  sbaly  limestones  about  100  feet  thick, 
which  is  well  filled  with  shells  and  crinoids.  This  group  rests 
upon  the  Iron-limestone.  I  have  named  it  the  Crinoid  Bed. 
Among  the  species  occurring  in  this  bed,  the  following  were 
seen;  Orthis Bellarugosa?  Conrad. StroyAomena  mcrassata, Hall. 
Asaphus  canalis,  Conrad.  Several  new  species  of  Orthis  occur, 
as  well  as  new  forms  of  Paleocrinus,  Mhodocrinus,  Syhocrinus, 
and  Carabocrinus. 

The  abundance  of  crinoidal  remains,  not  only  in  this  bed, 
but,  also,  in  many  of  the  strata,  between  this  and  the  Maclu- 
rea  Limestone,  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance. 

633.  The  Upper  Jfarfiie.— Succeeding  the  division  last  noticed, 
is  another  bed  of  variegated  marble.  This  is  a  reddish-brown 
rock,  with  white  or  gray,  rarely  greenish,  clouds  and  bands. 
Like  the  lower  marble,  (§  606,)  it  is  coralline  and  crinoidal.  It 
resembles  the  lower  bed,  but  is  not  as  valuable.  Its  maximum 
thickness  has  been  estimated  at  about  300  feet.  It  can  be 
traced,  southwostward,  through   Knox,  the  western   parts  of 
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Blount  and  Monroe,  and  through  McMinn  into  Bradley*  It 
generally,  presents  itself  in  two  parallel  bands,  occopying  a 
place  witKin  the  two  principal  lines  of  red  knobs,  pertaining  to 
the  Red  Belt.  (§§610,  630.)  In  the  section  from  Athens  to  the 
southeast,  across  the  belt  mentioned,  one  range  of  thia  marble 
is  intersected  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  This  section,  also, 
shows  the  two  ranges  of  the  red  knobs, 

634.  Outside  of  the  Eed  Belt,  this  bed,  at  least  as  marble,  is 
not  in  noteworthy  volume.  A  trace  of  it  may  be  seen,  occasion- 
ally, in  the  first  Trenton  and  Nashville  ranges,  northwest  of 
Knoxville. 

In  the  section  from  the  government  marble  quarry  in  Haw- 
kins, across  the  valley,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  Short 
Mountain,  a  marble  is  intersected,  which  maybe  referred  to 
this  bed. 

635.  The  Brown  Shale. — In  the  table  on  page  231,  we  have 
in  the  place  of  the  Red  Marble  of  the  preceding  table,  a  bed  of 
brownish-red  shales,  and  this  wetake  to  be  synchronous  with 
the  marble.  To  this  I  have  already  referred.  (§  589.)  The 
marble  itself,  when  traced  to  the  southwest,  is,  at  intervals, 
much  like  this  shale;  at  some  points  the  bed  is  shale  and  mar- 
ble, mixed.  The  beds  of  the  two  sections  will  be  regarded  as 
one. 

636.  West  and  northwest  of  Knoxville,  the  Brown  Shale 
rarely  presents  a  marble-like  aspect,  and  ia  but  little  fosailifer- 
ous.  It  occurs  in  all,  or  nearly  ail,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tren- 
ton and  Nashville  Formations  lying  between  Knoxville  and  the 
Cumberland  Table-land.  It  usually  presents  itself  in  long 
belts,  which  run  longitudinally  with  the  valleys.  Its  strata 
dip  at  all  angles;  and  when  the  inclination  is  considerable, 
which  is  more  frequently  the  case  than  otherwise,  it  forms 
long,  low,  "hog-back"  ridges. 

These  ridges  are  sometimes  nearly  destitute  of  soil,  the  strata 
outcropping  in  parallel  bands,  A  growth  of  red  cedar  is  fre- 
quently met  with  upon  them. 

ble  a  few  feet  below  the  iron-rock  of  ihe  red  hills 
i»y  be  a  local  atratum,  referable  to  the  Iron-li me- 
lted from  an  iron-roek,  by  tlieotthoeeratite  bad,  mentioned  in 
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637.  In  §  634,  I  have  spoken  of  a  marble  between  the  Gov- 
ernment quarry  and  Short  Mountain,  in  Hawkins  County, 
Seven  or  eight  milee  to  tlie  northeast,  this  marble  appears  to 
bo  represented  by  a  belt  of  the  Brown  Shaie  at  the  southeast- 
em  base  of  the  Devil's  Nose. 

The  valloy -ranges  intersected  west  of  KnoxvlUe,  and  con- 
taining Trenton  and  Nashville  rocks,  show  the  Brown  Shale 
far  to  the  southwest.  In  Eoane  and  Meigs  counties,  some  of 
the  more  compact  layers,  clouded  with  dove-colored  bands,  are 
regarded  as  marble.  It  has  been  used  in  making  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Court-house  in  Kingston. 

Northeast  and  east  of  the  Bed  Belt,  this  formation  has  not 


638.  The  Brown  Shale  is,  when  freshly  quarried,  a  compact, 
brownish-red,  calcareous  rock.  As  ordinarily  seen,  it  is 
weathered  into  shale  The  compact  rock  from  the  range  west 
of  Knoxville,  has  been  nsed  for  making  hydraulic  lime,  which 
has  answered  a  good  purpose. 

This  completes  the  con? '.deration  of  the  beds  given  in  the 
sections  on  pages  230  and  231,  with  the  exception  of  the  calca- 
reous shaie  above  the  Bed  Marble  in  the  first,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  the  general  division  to  be  described. 

B,    The  Upper  Member  op  the  Trenton  anb  Nashville 
Series. 

639.  I  include  in  Ihia,  all  of  the  strata  of  tho  series  above  the  Maclurea 
Limestone,  (i  509.  This  embraces,  of  course,  the  interpolated  beds  already 
described.  This  classification  is  the  same  as  that  given  on  page  228.  The 
upper  member  is  there  designated  as  the  Shale.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  while  the  division  is  shala  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Valley,  it  becomes  mostly  limestone  in  the  northwestern.     (^  581.) 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  this  formation  under  two  separata 
heads,  these  referring  respectively  to  its  different  presentations 
in  the  southeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  Valley. 

(a)   The  Shale,  (Eastern.) 

640.  The  Gray  \Belt;   its   Topography. — Before    speaking  of 

the  lithological  and  other  features  of  tho  Shale,  I  will  notice  a 

very  important  area  in  which  it  is  found,  and  to  which  it  gives 

character. 
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If  the  reader  will  take  the  map,  and  direct  his  attention  to 
the  Valley  of  Bast  Tennessee,  among  the  belts  of  Trenton  and 
Nashville  rocks,  he  will  observe  a  large,  club-shaped  one  com- 
mencing north  of  Kingsport,  on  the  Virginia  line,  and  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  Hiwassee  River.  This  is  the  largest  area  of 
these  rocks  in  East  Tennessee,  the  Bed  Belt  (§  610)  being  the 
next  in  extent.  And  as  we  have  found  it  convenient  to  have 
a  name  for  the  latter,  so  it  will  be  of  service  to  christen  thia. 
We  will  denominate  it  the  &ray  Belt,  from  the  prevalence  of 
earthy  gray  rocks  and  knobs. 

The  boundaries,  form,  and  range,  of  the  Gray  Belt,  are  best 
appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  map. 

641.  The  most  characteristic  topographical  feature  of  this 
area,  is  the  preaeneo  of  isolated  knobs.  Many  portions  of  it 
are  apoken  of,  locally,  as  "  The  Knobs."  The  knobs  are  conical 
hills  of  all  heights,  from  100  to  500  feet.  Sometimes  they  are 
more  or  leas  elongated,  forming  short  ridgea.  In  certain  re- 
gions, they  are  closely  set,  making  a  wild  country  traversed  by 
narrow,  labyrinthine,  but  rich  and., fertile  valleys.*  Knobby 
portions  ocenr  in  Hawkins  and  Greene,  on  both  sides  of  Bays 
Mountains,  also  in  Cocke,  Sevier,  Blount,  Monroe  and  McMinn. 
In  Sevier  County,  around  the  northern  end  of  Chilhowoe  Moun- 
tain, the  knobby  feature  is  very  boV. 

642.  The  prevailing  knobs  are,  as  'Stated,  earthy  gray,  and 
in  this  respect,  in  contrast  with  the  characteristic  knobs  of  the 
Red  Belt.  The  lower  end  of  the  Gray  Belt,  however,  haa  some 
of  the  red  knobs,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  strip  of  iron- 
rock  mentioned  in  §  625, 

643.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  northern  wide  part  of  the 
belt  embraces  the  mountain  ridges  to  which  the  collect- 
ive name  of  Bay's  Mountain  Group  has  been  given,  (p.  43.) 
These  ridges  are  capped  with  a  formation — the  Clinch  Moun- 
tain Sandstone — which  is  not  included  in  the  Trenton  and 
Nashville  Series.  The  topographical  feature  presented  in  this 
group,  must  be  considered  apart  fcom  those  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Gray  Belt  in  general. 

*  Some  of  these  region«   when  viewed  from  high  poinls,  look  like  mam.norfe  potato 
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644.  Areas  of  the  Shale;  Synclinals.— Th&  Gray  Belt  just  de- 
scribed, is  the  most  important  and  marked  area  of  this  shale. 
East  of  it,  io  Sullivan,  Carter,  Washington  and  Greene  coun- 
ties, are  other  areas,  but  they  are  comparatively  very  limited. 
Those  in  Sullivan,  and  in  the  -westorn  part  of  Carter,  are  the 
most  important.  Their  number  and  extent  can  be  seen  upon 
the  Map.  They  are  all  characteristically  knobby  belts.  (§  110.) 

In  "Washington  and  Greene,  the  lower  beds  of  the  Shale  are 
presented  in  very  narrow  "  blac}i  slate  ridges."  (§  110.)  One 
of  these  ridges  (that  passing  immediately  back  of  Grecnevilie) 
has  been  spoken  of  (§  592  and  note.)  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  rest.  The  Shale  resta  in  a  compressed  trough  of 
Madurea  Limestone. 

The  shale  and  sandstone  of  the  ridge  east  of  Benton,  in  Polk 
County,  referred  to  in  §  595,  may  be  mentioned  here.  The 
rocks  are  shales  below  with  a  sandstone  above.  This  ridge 
borders  a  fault.  (See  section  page  185.)  The  formation  is 
that  numbered  3  and  4. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  mentioned,  the  Med  Belt  may  bo  re- 
garded as  containing  this  Shale.  It  is  the  great  matrix  hold- 
ing the  interpolated  beds.  Here,  however,  the  formation  is 
more  calcareous,  and  presents,  more  or  less,  flaggy  limestone, 

645.  In  most  of  the  belts  and  areas  mentioned,  including 
the  Gray  Belt,  the  Shale  is  held  in  synclinal  troughs  and  rests 
upon  the  Maclurea  Limestone.  Some  of  the  troughs  are  locally 
faulted  on  their  eastern  side,  as,  for  example,  the  Gray  Belt  in 
the  section  on  page  )  90.  See,  also,  §  600.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  wide  synclinal  waves  are  found  on  the  side  of  th© 
Valley  next  to  the  great  mountains. 

644.  lAthologieal  Character;  CfraptoUtes. — The  formation  ia, 
in  general,  a  great  body  of  sky-blue  calcareous  shales,  more  or 
less  sandy,  weathering  to  a  yellowish -gray  color,  as  stated  in 
§  680.  In  addition  to  the  characters  given  the  base  of  the  forma- 
tion, in  the  eastern  border  counties,  (including  Sullivan,)  as  far 
down  as  Blount,  is  a  fine  dark  orblack  shale,  becoming,  in  places, 
100  or  150  feet  thick.  This  often  appears  as  a  margin  along 
the  limits  of  the  Shale  followed  below  by  the  Maclurea  Lime- 
stone.    The  black  shale  is  prominent  in  the  "  slate  ridges"  spo- 
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ken  of.  (§  644.)  It  aljouode,  very  generally,  in  graptolites.* 
The  graptolites  are,  however,  not  confined  to  this  lower  stratum ; 
they  run  up  into  the  main  body  of  the  Shale,  and  are  found  at 
nnmeroas  localities,  I  have  Bometimes  denominated  the  forma- 
tion the  GraptoUte  Shale.  These  fossils  have  not,  ae  yot,  been 
studied.  Some  of  them  will,  doubtless,  prove  to  be  new 
epecios. 

645.  In  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  Shale,  especially 
east  of  Bay's  Mountains  and  southward  in  the  Gray  Belt,  plates 
of  a  hard  calcareous  sandstone  are  met  with,  to  which  the 
knoba  owe,  in  part,  their  origin,  very  much  as  the  red  knobs 
owe  theirs  to  the  iron-rock.  (§  628.) 

This  sandstone  has  the  color  of  the  shales  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

646.  The  following  is  a  section  of  the  Shale  from  Bull's  Gapf 
westward  to  White  Horn  Creek,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  mile. 
The  rocks  dip  southeastward  at  an  average  late  of  30  or  40  de- 
grees ;  the  dip,  however,  ranging  from  5°  to  90°  Immediately 
at  the  G-ap,  the  strata  form  a  synchn  il  axis,  dipping  to  the 
northwest  after  passing  it 

(S)  Reddish-broum  Calcareous  SkaU  This  constitutes 
the  base  of  the  ridge  at  tha  Glap  The  top  not 
seen.  Above  it,  on  the  surtace  are  detach- 
ed msBsea  of  grapsh-white  tindstone — Clirteh 
Mountcn'n  SandiUine  The  shale  and  sandstone 
are  referred  to  the  sarae  formation,  (5,(»  ) 

Thickness  of  the  shale  seun  80   feet. 

Calcareotia  Shale,  or  argilloceoas  pale  hrownish, 
bluish,  or  rarely  greenish,  limestone,  weather 
ing  to  stale...  112  feet, 

Sky-bliu  Calcareoui  Shale,  and  (hm  blue  fiaggy 
Limestones 17  feet. 

Sky-blue  Calcareout  Shale,  with  oocasionally  flaggy 
limestones.  Has  a  fow  layers  of  oaleareous 
sandstone 933  feet. 

Sky-btue  Oaleareous  Shale,  weathering  graynh 
buff 860  feet. 


L,  in  the  Bhalea. 


blades  of  grass,  exceptiag  th»t  ttie;  hare  saw-like  edges. 

t  Bciirs  Gap  ia  at  the  northaflst  corner  of  Jefferson  County,  and  is  the  point  at  which 
the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  passes  the  middle  ridge  of  the  Bay's  Mount- 
ain Group.    (ga».) 
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(1)  Madurea  Limestone,  in  thin  layers,  with  shaly 
seams,  and  breaking  into  blocks — "Block  Linie- 
Btone,"  (§591,)  contains   Trilobilea,   and   other 


647.  Division  (2)  is  the  Shale.  Its  thickness  here  is  1982 
feet.  This  is  near  the  maximum,  which  has  been  placed  at 
2000.  (§  580.)  The  flaggy  limestones  show  that  we  are  ad- 
vancing westward,  or  rather,  northwestward,  the  formation  be- 
coming more  calcareous. 

This  section  may  be  compared  with  that  on  page  230.  The 
principal  difference  is  in  the  absence  in  this,  of  the  marbles 
and  iron  limestones.  The  blue  limestones  in  both,  are  fossil- 
iferous. 

(b)  Limestone  and  Shale.     (Western.) 

648.  The  lithological  changes  that  occur  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Trenton  and  Ifaikville  Series,  in  going  from  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
Valley  to  the  northwestern,  have  been  alreadygivea.  (§5  5)8,  6il,  696,  and 
689.) 

The  difference  in  topographical  features  presented  by  these  rocks  in  the 
two  portions,  is  also  quite  marked,  and  will  be  noticed. 

649.  Topography;  Areas.  "West  of  the  Bed  Belt,  (§  610,) 
and  the  Holston  itiver,  this  division  and  the  Macbirea  Lime- 
stone, are  best  considered  together.  In  fact,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  separate  them,  as  they  form  a  natural  group.  (§  596.) 
I  have  spohen  of  them  collectively  as  the  Series,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

In  the  part  of  the  Valley  we  are  now  considering,  these 
rocks  outcrop  in  long  ribbon-like  areas,  making  one  class  of 
the  remarkable  valley -ranges  mentioned  in  the  First  Part  of 
this  Eeport.  {§§  119,  120,  121.)  The  special  topographical 
features  of  the  eastern  knobby  belts,  are,  in  general,  lost  in 
these  ranges.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptional  areas, 
which  are  more  or  less  knobby.  The  Hawkins  Belt,  in  part, 
and  the  wide  area  at  the  south  end  of  Clinch  Mountain,  both 
mentioned  below,  are  examples. 

650.  The  western  valley-ranges  of  this  Series  are  enume- 
rated on  the  next  page.  Most  of  them  have  been  referred  to. 
The  reader  will  be  aided  in  tracing  them  out,  by  having  the 
Map  before  bim. 
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(1.)  The  Bam/dns  Belt,  west  of  RogersTille.  This  supplies  one  of  the 
beds  of  marble.  (J  613.)  The  area  is  short,  being  out  off  by  the  long  fault, 
lying  on  the  east  aide  of  the  ClincA  Moimti^n  region. 

(2.)  Beaver  Oeek  Bange.  This  lies  next  northwest  of  Clinch  Mountain, 
and,  further  south,  includas  the  valley  of  Beaver  Creek.  It  has  Copper 
Bidge  on  its  northwest  aide.  This  range  widens  out  in  a  local  area  around 
the  south  and  of  Clinch  Mountain,  and  also  around  Souse  Mountain.  (J  98.) 
Going  south  west  ward,  it  then  bifurcates;  the  eaatern  arm  runs  west  of 
Webb's  Ridge,  and,  further  down,  forms  a  part  of  Grassy  VaUey,  in  Knoi 
Oounly;  the  western  is  the  Beaver  Creek  Valley.  Both  arms  run  out  be- 
tweea  the  Tennessee  and  Hiwassee  Rivers. 

(3.)  Raccoon  Valley  Range.  This  belt  is  known  in  Knox  and  Anderson 
Counties,  as  Raccoon  Valley.  It  extends  northeastward  to  Tirginia.  The 
mouth  of  Indian  Creek,  in  Grainger,  is  in  it,  as  well  aa  a  portion  of  Clinch 
Kiver,  in  Hancock.  It  forms  a  wide  valley  at  the  point  intersected  by 
the  Tennessee  Eiver,  but,  like  the  arms  of  the  last  range,  runs  out  before 
Teaching  the  Hiwassee. 

(4.)  Hickory  Valley  Range.  This  is  known,  in  the  northern  part  of  Union 
County,  as  Hickory  Valley.  It  lies  immediately  west  of  Powell's  Moantain, 
in  Claiborne  and  Hancock,  as  well  as  west  of  Lane  Mountain,  in  Grainger 
and  Union.  It  widens  out  locally,  around  the  south  end  of  Powell's  Mount- 
ain. From  its  point  of  intersection  with  Clinch  River,  it  ruus  southwest- 
ward  toward  Maynardville.  Still  further  so  nth  westward,  it  runs  out  at 
least  aa  a  valley-range  of  the  (Trenton  and  Ifashville  Series. 

(5.)  Big  Valley  Range.  The  portion  of  this,  in  Anderson  and  Union 
Counties,  is  known  as  the  Big  Valley.  The  range  has  been  instanced,  on  a 
previous  page,  as  an  example  of  the  long  valleys  in  this  section  of  East 
Tennessee.  (See  g  120.)  It  is  there  spoken  of  as  continuous.  There  is, 
however,  one  break  in  it,  made  by  a  local  uplift  of  the  rocks  of  the  Knoi 
Group.  This  break  is  in  Claiborne  County.  This  range'inoludes  Savannah 
ValUy,  in  the  southern  part  of  East  Tennessee  and  west  of  White  Oak 
Mountain.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  Mountain  just  mentioned,  the 
rocks  of  the  iSeries  spread  out  in  a  wide  local  area.  Over  a  good  part  of 
it,  the  rocks  are  nearly  horizontal. 

(6.)  WasMnylon  Ranye.  A  short  range,  running  next  west  of  the  iron- 
ore  ridges  in  the  region  of  Sa(/-moon  Island.  "Washington,  in  Shea  Coun- 
ty, is  located  upon  it. 

(7.)  Chattanooga  Range.  A  part  of  the  Valley  south  of  Chattanooga  and 
east  of  Lookout  Mountain,  is  underlaid  by  the  rocks  of  this  Series. 

(8.)  The  Mountain  Range.  This  important  belt  is  so  called,  for  the  reason 
that  it  skirts  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  with  but  few 
breaks  (due  to  local  faults,)  from  Vit^inia  to  Georgia.  The  range  is  no- 
ticed in  I  121,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  In  Hamilton  County,  its 
strata  form  a  well-defined,  anti-clinal  axis,  to  which  the  valley  of  Lookout 
Creek  belongs,  (See  section  on  page  1-39,  at  F.) 
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(9.)  The  Mk  Sajige.  The  yalloy  of  the  Elk  Fork  is,  for  the  most  part, 
made  up  of  other  formations.  It  contains,  homeyer,  a  narrow  strip  of 
Trenton  roeks,  brought  to  tlie  light,  as  shown  in  the  section  i^n  page  H2. 

(10.)  The  Seqiiatchee  Ranges.  On  hoth  sides  of  Sequaichee  Valley,  arc  mi- 
nor T alley-range?,  in  which  these  rooks  outcrop.  (Soe  section  on  page  139; 
also  ^  600,  and  note.) 

651.  When  a  moimtain  bounds  one  of  these  Trenton  and 
Nashville  ranges,  on  either  side,  the  upper  strata  of  the  Series 
are  usually  found  at  a  greater  or  less  elevation,  on  the  slope 
facing  the  range.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  mountains, 
which,  like  the  Clinch,  are  made  tip  of  an  inclined  plate  of 
Niagara  Sandstone,  (5, a.)  This  formation,*  when  present,  ia 
next  above  the  Trenton  and  Washville  Series.  In  the  mountains 
which  it  makes,  the  tilted  sandstone  forma  one  slope,  and  pre- 
sents ite  outcropping  edge  at  the  summit.  This  exposes  the 
edges  of  the  softer  strata  of  the  underlying  formation  on  the 
other  alope.  These  are,  however,  protected  from  washing  and 
denudation,  by  the  hard  plate  of  rock  overlying  them.  (Com- 
pare §  628.)  Clinch,  Powell's  and  JJone  Mountains  (the  latter 
that  of  Grainger  and  Union  Counties)  present  the  upper  strata 
of  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  Series,  on  their  western  slopes. 
Some  of  the  Bay's  Mountain  ridges  are  like  these;  others,  have 
the  sandstone  on  the  west,  the  underlying  rocks  oatcropping  on 
the  eastern,  or  rather  southeastern,  side.  Some  isolated  peaka, 
or  short  mountains,  like  Chimney  Top  and  Fodder  Stack,  (§  99,) 
and  like  Devil's  Nose  and  Mouse  Mountain,  (§  98,)  have  a  bed 
of  sandstone  on  top,  while  outcropping  on  the  slopes  all  around, 
are  the  strata  of  the  underlying  formation.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Valley,  White  Oak  Mountain  has  the  rocks  of  the 
Series  nnder  consideration,  on  ita  western  aide,  and  outcropping 
around  its  northern  end. 

652.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  upper  layers  of  the  Knox 
Dolomite  are  often  found  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
above  valley-ranges.  They  oontribute,  also,  in  some  regions,  to 
the  area  of  the  range.  The  side  of  the  valley-range,  in  which 
the  junction  of  the  two  formations  occurs,  ia  generally  the 
northwestern.  In  the  Mountain  Valley  Bange,  (§  650,  (8,|)  the 
reverse  is  the  case.    I  have  already  spoken  of  the  position  of 
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the  Madurea  Limestone,  (§§  599  and  600,)  and  to  this  the  read- 
er is  referred.  The  upper  member  of  tho  Series  will,  of  course, 
follow  in  ascending  order.  (See  sections  on  pages  189  and  208, 
and  remarks  upon  them.) 

653.  Jdthologieal,  and  other  Characters. — The  entire  Series  is 
limestone  and  shale.  The  lower  part,  mainly  blue  limestone; 
the  upper  part,  though  more  calcareous  than  the  same  member 
in  the  Bed  and  Gray  belts,  (§  610  and  640,)  is  less  so  than  the 
equivalent  rocka  in  the  Central  Basin,  (§  227.)  The  upper- 
most beds  of  the  Series  are,  very  generally,  shale  and  shaly 
limestone.  In  descending  Clinch  Mountain,  on  the  northwest 
Bide,  for  instance,  wo  find  below  the  white  hard  sandstone, 
first,  a  bed  of  brownish-red  shale,  (included  in  a  group  with 
the  sandstone,)  then  several  hundred  feet  of  sky-blue  shale, 
running  down  into  thin-heddod  blue  limestone.  These  upper 
beds  contain,  at  many  points,  Nashville  fossils.  Below  the 
beds  mentioned,  occur  other  beds  of  shaie,  one  of  which  has 
been  considered  important  enough  to  be  noticed,  (§§  635,  636.) 

The  thickness  oi  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  Series  dimin- 
ishes a  few  hundred  feet,  going  westward. 

654.  Transition  Beds;  Appendix.— At  the  top  of  the  Nash- 
ville Formation,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Valley,  are,  at  cer- 
tain localities,  rocks,  which  appear  to  be  beds  of  passage  from 
the  formation  mentioned,  to  the  Dyestone  Group,  described  be- 
low. In  the  next  chapter,  a  section,  taken  on  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  just  above  Lookout  Station,  and 
near  the  Georgia  line,  will  be  presented,  in  which  these  beds 
will  be  given.  They  contain  such  fossils  as  Orthis  testudinaria, 
O.  bellarugosa?  Strophomena  planoconvexa,  S»tenuistriata,  Lep- 
tcEna  Serieea,  Atrypa  marginalis,  &c. 

655.  Useful  Bocks  and  Minerals. — The  Trenton  and  Nashville 
Series  affords,  in  Bast  Tennrasee,  several  beds  of  rock-material 
susceptible  of  practical  application.  Among  them,  the  marbles 
stand  prominent.  The  geological  relations,  and  general  fea- 
tures of  these,  have  been  given.  See  pages  232,  236,  241,  and 
246.  It  likewise  supplies  fiags,  {§  622,)  and  other  building 
material,  in  addition  to  the  marble.  Certain  layers  of  iron- 
limestone,  (§  623,)  and  many  beds  of  blue  limestone,  in  the  dif- 
ferent belta  of  the  Series,  yield  building  stone,  of  excellent 
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quality.  It  contains,  too,  no  lack  of  rock  for  making  excellent 
lime;  the  gray  marbles,  among  many  beds  which  might  bo 
mentioned,  are  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  Brown  Shale 
affords  material  for  hydraulei  lime,  (|  638.)  Those  nseful  pro- 
ducts will  be  further  noticed  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  Eeport. 

656.  Calcite  in  small  veins  is  quite  common  in  the  Madurea 
Jjimestone.  Such  veins  occur,  also,  in  the  Shale  in  the  eouth- 
eaatern  part  of  the  Valley.  Some  of  the  veins  in  the  Shale 
contain,  imbedded  in  the  calcite,  isolated,  and  often  beautiful 
crystals  of  Quartz,  as  on  Boyd's  Creek,  east  of  Brabson's  Store, 
in  the  western  part  of  Sevier  County,  in  the  region  of  Bull's 
Gap,  and  at  points  between  that  and  Dandridge,in  the  vicinity 
of  Warrensburg,  in  Greene  County,  and  at  other  localities. 
They  are  also  observed  in  Greene  County,  on  the  surface 
overlying  the  Madurea  Limestone,  and  in  small  veins,  at  a  point 
half-a-mile  north  of  the  road  from  Greeneville  towards  Chim- 
ney Top  Mountain,  At  some  localities,  these  crystals  are  quite 
abundant  On  the  ground,  their  facets  sparkling  in  the  sunshine 
like  diamonds.  They  were  all,  doubtless,  originally  imbedded 
in  the  veins  of  calcite.  Small,  isolated  crystals  of  Gypsum  are 
found  in  the  soil  over  the  shale,  at  a  number  of  points  east  of 
the  Bay's  Mountain  Group,  Veins  of  Heavy  Spar,  (Barite,) 
also  occur.  At  the  quartz  locality,  near  the  Greeneville  and 
Chimney  Top  road,  a  vein  of  this,  of  the  fetid  crystalline 
variety,  is  found,  MassM  on  the  sarfaee  indicate  a  vein  a  foot 
or  more  thick. 

657.  Iron-ore  is  found  as  Limomte  on  the  surface,  and  in 
deposits  in  the  soil  overlying  these  rocks,  at  many  points,  but 
not  constituting  •xtensive  banks.  The  ore  results  from  the  de- 
composition of  Pyrites  found  locally  in  bunches  in  the  shales. 

Near  the  Benton  and  Madisonville  road,  about  eleven  miles 
irom  the  latter  place,  and  in  McMinn  County,  is  a  heavy  bed  of 
Fossil  Iron-ore,  knownas  Hill's  Bank.  The  ore  resembles  very 
much  the  Dyestone  of  the  Niagara  Period.  It  lies,  however, 
between  the  Madurea  Limestone  and  the  Trenton  and  Nash- 
villeShale,  and  may  belong  to  the  Series  embracing  these.  It 
contains  flattened,  oolitic  grains  and  crinoidal  buttons,  but  no 
recognizable  fossiis  were  seen.  The  bed  may  be  traced  for 
nearly  half-a-mile,   and  at  some  points,  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
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wido.     Soe,  also,    remarks    on    the  Iron -limestone  as  an  ore. 

(§ei8.) 

658.  Agricultural  Features. — The  strata  of  the  Trenton  and 
Nashville  Series  form  the  basis  of  much  of  the  test  arable  land 
in  East  Tennessee.  They  are  the  rocks  of  many  rich  and 
beautiful  valleys.  The  long  ranges  enumerated  in  §  650,  the 
Beaver  Greek  Mange,  the  Raccoon  Valley  Range,  the  Sickory  Val- 
ley Range,  the  Big  Valley  and  Mountain  Ranges,  the  Sequatchee 
Ranges,  and  others,  are  just  so  many  long  lines  of  farming 
regions,  susceptible  of  high  cultivation.  Thoy  are  now  more 
or  less  improved,  presenting  some  among  the  most  desirable 
agricultural  sectionfi  in  the  State  ;  but  there  is  room  for  greater 
improvement  and  a  higher  state  of  cultivation.  The  resources 
of  these  valleys,  of  such  natural  beauty  with  their  rills  and 
watercourses,  (§  147,)  their  invigorating  and  healthy  air,  have 
not  reached  their  fall  development,  This,  however,  they  will 
do,  and  perhaps,  at  no  distant  day. 

The  soils  of  the  valleys  are  usually  strong,  being  derived 
from  calcareous  rocks,  more  or  less  argillaceous,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  small  grain,  corn,  grass  and  fruit. 
In  nearly  all  cages,  the  valleys  belonging  to  the  ranges  men- 
tioned, have,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  gently  sloping  ridge 
facing  the  valley.  The  slope  can  often  be  cultivated  nearly  to 
the  summit.  Thus,  the  farmer  can  have  upland  and  low  land, 
and  arrange  his  fields  with  reference  to  special  and  varied 
purposes.  These  slopes  are  underlaid  by  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone formation,  (Knox  Dolomite,)  and  generally  have  a  pro- 
ductive, strong  soil. 

659.  In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Valley,  as  in  the 
Gray  Belt,  (§  640,)  the  agricultural  features  of  this  Series  are 
quite  different.  There  the  Shale,  together  with  its  peculiar 
topography,  determines  the  agricultural  capabilities.  In  the 
Knobby  Regions,  the  arable  lands  do  not  lie  in  large  bodies, 
but  the  narrow  winding  valleys  and  the  hill-sides  are  rich,  and 
often  present  a  heavy  growth  of  large  white  oaks,  poplars  and 
hickories.  At  many  points  those  lands  are  in  cultivation,  and 
in  passing  through  "  The  Knobs"  of  some  sections,  the  traveler 
meets,  at  almost  every  turn,  with  a  cabin  and  a  miniature  farm. 
Such  areas  have  been  denominated,  with  some  force,  "  The 
Poor  Man's  Hich  Country." 
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660.  To  the  knobby  regions  of  the  Med  Belt,  (§  610,)  the 
same  remarks  are  applicable.  These,  however,  arc  by  no 
means,  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  other. 

The  Shale,  however,  preaents  us  with  some  vallsys  of  con. 
siderable  extent  like  that,  for  instance,  of  Lick  Creek,  in  Greene 
County.  The  soils  of  these  are  not  aa  strong,  generally,  as 
those  of  the  limestone  areas,  bat  many  of  them  are  productive 
and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  grass,  etc. 

In  the  Bed  Belt  the  valleys  are  hotter  defined,  and  contain 
many  very  desirable  farming  sections. 


661.  Leaving  Sequatcliee  Valley,  and  passing  westward,  there  are  no 
more  outcrops  of  the  rocks  of  the  Trenlon  and  Naahville  Series  until  we 
enter  the  Cmtral  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee.  This  Easin,  second  to  no 
natural  division  of  the  State  in  importance  and  interest,  has  been  described 
BO  far  as  its  topographical  and  structural  relations  are  cotieertied.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  pages  97 — 104,  184 — 186,  and  148,  as  well  as  to  the 
section  in  Chapter  S.    See,  also.  Map. 

662.  We  are  now  in  a  field  of  very  different  character  from 
that  of  the  great  Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  "Within  the  Basin, 
the  direction  and  form  of  the  subordinate  valleys  have  com- 
paratively  little  to  do  with  the  rocks.  There  is  no  marked 
northeast  and  southwest  trend ;  there  are  no  long  and  straight 
valley-ranges ;  no  undeviating  ridge-lines  a  score,  or  seven- 
score,  miles  in  length ;  no  lines  of  bold,  red  knobs  ;  and,  finally, 
no  bounding  mountain -ranges,  grouping,  and  comparatively 
sinking,  the  minor  parallel  valleys  and  ridges,  and  all  else,  into 
one  great,  fluted,  long,  and  beautiful  Valley. 

In  East  Tennessee  the  geology  of  the  country  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  topography,  and  one  cannot  be  properly 
studied  without  keeping  in  mind  the  other. 

663.  In  the  Central  Basin,  the  rocks  are  horizontal,  or  nearly 
so,  and,  below  the  formation  of  siliceous  strata  which  make  the 
crest  surrounding  and  overlooking  the  oval  area,  are  approxi- 
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mately  liomogeneous  in  lithologio«l  character.  If  we  exelude 
the  formation  making  the  crest,  and  confine  ourseiyes  to  the 
homogenoons  roclis,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  Series  under  con. 
Bideration,  the  connection  between  the  strata  and  the  topog- 
raphy IS  only  occasionally  manifested.  If,  however,  that  hj 
inclnded,  the  connection  becomes  general,  and  is  seen  in  this 
that  the  hard  meeom  rocks  have  resisted  denndation  giving 
us  the  crest  and  the  ontline.  of  the  Basin,  and  also  in  the  fact 
that  thoy  have  remained  to  form  the  cap  and  protecting  rock 
of  the  higher  included  ridges. 

664.  In  the  Basin  the  rooks  of  the  Trentm  a,i  MaAvUU 
Smesare  mainly  blue  limestone  throughout.  The  beds  of 
these  differ,  more  or  less,  in  certain  particulars  to  bo  men- 
tioned. Occasionally  a  limited  bed  of  shale  is  met  with  and 
some  beds  of  red  and  gray  limestones  occur,  but  these  ari  es- 
ceptional  The  entire  Serm  is  about  1000  feet  thick,  and  i, 
equally  divided  between  the  Tre^o,  and  NashmUe  forma- 
tions. (§  „77.)  The  bottom  is  not  seen,  the  Kmx  Doloml.  not 
o.mi„g  to  the  surface  at  any  point.*  The  top,  on  tbo  eastern 
Bide  of  the  Basin,  is  in  contact  with  the  Black  Shale,  all  in- 
tcrvening  formation,  being  absent.  On  the  western  side;  it  is 
general^.  «,p.rated  from  tho  ShaU  by  Magam,  and  sometimes 
Lower  Helierberg  neks,  but  not  always. 

along  lb.  Ws.ll.ld..dK.„t„.iy  1,.„,„,^,  ,„„  H.,h,lll.  t "b.™ 
«.  on.,  ,.d  „„  .ompLtel,  .„„  n.  ]j.,|„  j^,  g,„W|„,  „  „„  " 
StbrSS        '■"""■  •""■•*•'■■.   >■  '  wW.,\„Lo'iL"lw 

666   The  Sm-ss  under  consideration  is  a  «o!ar»;  j,ro«„,  and 
though  each  of  its  member,  ha,  many  species  of  its  own,  yet 

..:x°SL"£i;;'i:— rs';^"ri'"  -■""■-'■  '""■"  '»• 

ff«M(8S5rtMmayl»  here.  I  ha.e  eol  h.d  the  opp, 


-    So  far  08  can  be  osce 

r-  17.    Tol.  1. 


—  .rr-..."..j  u.  ascerlaining.  Thprn 
cker  Ihan  1000  feet,  indeed,  Idoiibf  If  it 
ise  rooks  grow  less  in  volume  in  that  di- 
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there  are  quite  a  numbof  of  forms  uniting  tbe  two.  It  is 
divided,  both  on  lithological  and  paleontological  grounds,  into 
its  two  mb-groups. 

i___TiiE  Trenton,  or  Lebanon;  Poemation  III. 

QBOORAMICAI.  BELi-TIONS_THE  BTn.8  OF  THE  FORMATION.  (1)  THE 
CBHTRAI.  LlMEST0BE-(2)  PIERCE  11MKST0NI^(81  THE  RICLKT 
I.lMEST0BB-(4)  THE  GLADS  WMESTOSB  -  (5)  CARTERS  CREEK 
LIMESTONE.  AGRICULTCBAL  FEATURES,  ITEKFri.  ROCKS  AND  WIN- 
BRALS  or  THE  TRENTOK. 

667.  Geographical  Belations.—I^is  outcrop  of  the  rocks  in- 
cluded in  this  formation,  occur  over  a  considerabio  area,  nearly- 
half  that  of  the  Central  Baain.  Their  strata  may  be  regarded 
in  general,  as  forming  the  bottom  of  the  Basin,  the  strata  and 
the  bottom,  however,  being  slightly  tilted  to  the  west.  (§  221.) 
The  rocks  outcrop  at  a  higher  elevation  on  the  east  side  than 
on  the  wett,  and  sink  belowthe  level  of  the  rivers,  at,  or  near, 
KashviUe,  Fiankhn,  and  Columbia,  respectively.  Nearly  all 
of  "Wilson,  Eutherford,  Bedford  and  Marshall  counties  are 
within  the  outcrop  of  the  Trenton  Formation.  Tho  area  of 
outcrop  mcludea,  also,  parts  of  all  the  counties,  excepting 
Franklin,  contiguous  to  the  section  embracing  those  mentioned. 
On  the  map,  a  line  is  traced  out  separating  the  Trenton  areas 
from  those  of  the  Nashville  Formation. 

This  formation  is  one  of  great  interest,  especially  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  The  soils  it  yields  are  among  the 
best.  To  tho  paleontologist  it  is  an  inviting  field,  its  strata 
presenting  a  rich  fossil  flora.  _ 

668  The  Beds  of  the  Formation.— 1h&  Trenton  Formation  is 
made  upof  several  beds,  each  characteriaed  by  special  features. 
Arranged  in  their  natural  order,  they  are  as  follows  : 

m  Carie^t  Greek  Limtitone.  (Topmod.)  A  heavy-bedded,  light 
blue,  or  dove-colored,  limeeWne,  the  upper  part  often  gray ; 
contains  StriMiatapora  Tugosa,  Colvmnaria  aheolata,  Teirit- 
diiim  columnare,  Petraia  profunda,  SiTophomena.  filitexta, 
Rhynchonetla  reeuTviroKra,  (h-tkocm-at  Bigsbyi,  O.  Huro- 
nenae,  PleaTotomaria  lapidda.  etc.  The  thickness  of  the 
Btratum  is  from  50  to  100  feet. 
(4)  The  Glade  lAmeslone.  A  stratum  of  lighUblue,  thin-bedded, 
or  flBggy,  limestones.  Pre-eminently  the  bed  of  the  great 
'•  Cedar   Glades"  of  the  Central  Basin.     Contains  Slropho- 
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.. xta,  S.JiUUxta,  Orihis  dejtecta,  0.   pervela,  O. 

-.jeaaria,  RhynchonUla  oneniolU,  Cyrtodonta  obtusa,  Tro- 
chonemaurabilieaia,  Orihoeeras  rapax,  Illaeitus  AmerKanua, 
Lefperditia/abulites,  etc.  Maximum  thickness  120  feet. 
(3)  The  Ridley  lAmeaione.  Kaxt  below  is  this  stratum— n  group 
of  heavy-bedded,  light  blue,  or  dove  colored,  limestones. 
Some  of  its  fossils  are  as  follows:  Orthoceras  aneeps,  Stro- 
matapora  ruj/oso,  (hljimnana  alveolaia,  Orihis  bellarugoaa, 
Canurella  varians,  Rhynclumella  Ridleyana,  elc.  Themaxi- 
mum  thickness  observed  ia  85  feet. 
(2)  Pierce  Idmeitons.  A  group  of  thin-bedded,  flaggy  limestones 
with  generally  a  heavy-bedded  layer  near  the  base.  These 
r.  oks  are  highly  fossiliferous  and  abound  in  Bryozoa. 
Among  the  fossils  are  OrihU  Stonmsii,  Rhynchonella  Rid- 
leyana,  Dalmaniifs  Troosti,  etc.  The  group  has  a  maximum 
thickness  of  27  foet, 
(1)  Central  Umettone.  An  important  group  of  thick-bedded, 
cherly  limestones,  of  a  light  blue,  or  dove  color.  Contains 
Salierella  BiUitiffsi,  and  LeperdiUa /abuliiea  in  abundance; 
also  C^loeerae  SloneTise,  TToehonema  umbiUeala?,  HeUcoiama 
Tetmeaaeetids,  B.  declivia,  Rhynehonella  altUis,  etc. 

This  bed  ia  the  bottom-rock  of  the  Centrdl  Basin,  and 
presents  in  its  heaviest  exposures  a  thickness  of  about  100 
feet. 

669.  Itwilibeseen  that  the  above  limestones  at^  all  light- 
blue,  or  dove-eolored,  and  that  the  grotipa  aro  alternately  thick 
and  thin-bedded.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
thick-bedded  groups  are  frequently  cherty,  though  the  two 
upper  ones  are  much  lesa  so  than  the  lower  one.  In  accord- 
ance with  our  usual  order,  the  lowest  bed  will  bo  considered 
first. 

670.  (1)  TAeCmfra^Ximesione.— As  stated,  this isan  important 
body  of  limestones,  and  it  ia  mostly  ao  on  account  of  ita  agri- 
cultural relations.  Excepting  the  strata  of  the  comparatively 
small  Welt's  Creek  Basin,  (§§  364,  553,)  these  rocks  are  the 
lowest  in  Tennessee  west  of  the  Cumherland  Table-land.  How 
they  are  brought  to  the  surface,  is  shown  in  the'section  referred 
to  in  §665.  Their  outcrop  occupies  an  approximately  circular 
area  around  Murfreesboro,  in  Rutherford  County.  I  have 
given  the  name  above  to  the  group,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
thus  presented  in  the  very  center  of  the  State. 

671.  Murfreesboro  is  !ocated_upon  these  rocka.  In  going 
towards  Nashville,  from  Murfreesboro,  thoy  appear  at  the  snr. 
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face,  with  ihe  exception  of  a  few  high  points,  as  far,  nearly,  aa 
Smyrna.  Going  south  on  the  Chattanooga  road,  they  are  seen 
as  far  as  Christiana  and  Christmas  Creek.  In  this  distance,  how- 
ever, several  of  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  country  crossed 
hold' higher  beds,  and  of  these,  mainly  the  Bidley  Limestone. 
Towards  Woodbury,  they  outcrop  for  a  distance  of  three  or 
three  and-a-half  miles.  And  finally,  on  the  Lebanon  road,  the 
layers  of  tiie  Central  Limestone  are  exposed  as  far  as  Stone's 
Eiver.  These  rocka  thus  occupy  (excepting  the  hills  and  the 
low  ridges,  of  which  there  arc  no  great  number)  a  circular 
area,  having  a  diameter  of  from  tweive  to  fifteen  miles.  Mnr- 
freesboro  is  about  half-way  betwee '.'  the  center  of  this  area  and 
its  eastern  side. 

672.  I  wi!!  add  here,  that,  in  Eutherford  County,  the  overly- 
ing beds  form,  in  succession,  by  their  outcrops,  concentric  ring- 
or  cireular  belts  around  the  area  just  mentioned.*  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  Sidley  and  Glade  beds.  The  latter  gives  a 
very  marked  ring,  made  so  by  the  cedars  which  so  generally 
grow  npon  It.  The  Cedar  Ring  is  crossed  by  the  ChatUnooga 
Railroad,  about  half  way  between  Murfreesboro  and  Nashville, 
and  is  nearly  or  quite  four  miles  wide.  It  encircles  the  out- 
crops of  both  the  Gmtral  and  the  Midley  beds,  in  one  large  ba- 
sin-like area  of  splendid  country,  nearly  twenty  miles  across. 

673.  The  lithological  character  of  the  Central  Limestone,  has 
been,  in  good  part,  already  given.  Its  upper  part,  contains 
much  black  flint  or  chert,  in  thin  layers  and  in  nodules,  the 
black  color  being  due  to  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  iron. 
The  decomposition  of  the  flints,  which  is  constantly  going  on, 
liberates  the  iron  in  the  form  of  oxide,  and  this  imparts  a  char- 
acteristic brownish-rod,  or  chocolate  color  to  the  soil. 

The  limestones  of  the  bed,  are  very  generally  fetid.  At 
some  points  on  Bradley's  Creek,  an  upper  layer  is  found,  which 
is  finely  and  beautifully  laminated. 

674.  On  the  next  page,  is  a  section  taken  on  Stone's  River, 
at  Pierce's  mill,  the  point  at  which  the  Murfreesboro  and  Leba- 
non Turnpike  crosses.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  sections  to  be 
given  running  up  through  the  beds  of  the  Trenton  Formation. 
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(3)  Ridley  LimesloTie,  forma  Ihe  top  part  of  the  bluff,  opposite  the 

mill ;  thick-bedded,  light  Hue  limestone,  eontaining  Orlko- 

ceraa  ancep»,  Columnaria  alveolata,  Stromatopora  rngoaa,  and 

an  other  fossil  sponge  not  described,  and  characteristic  of 

the  bed.     Thickness  23  feet  seen. 

(2)  Pierce  Limestone,  made  up  of  the  following  cocks,  in  all  27  feet : 

(c.)  Thin-bedded   layera,  mostly,  with  smooth  surfaces,  and 

separated   by  thin,  argillaceous,  or  shaly  seams,  very 

foisilliferous,  contains  Bri/oza,  &c.    Thickness  19  feet. 

(6.)  Coarse,  thick-bedded  limestone — i  feet. 

(o.)  flaggy  limestones,  like  the  upper  portion,  (c) — i  feet  thick. 

(1)   Central  Limeitime,  at  th  ■  base  of  the  bluff,  very  cherty,  heavy- 

heddod,     contains  ;ooI(artHa    BUHngH.    Orthoceraa    Bigsbyi, 

Leperditia  fahaiUee,  .''-^iotafna  Tennessettuit,  S.  decUvis,  and 

other  species.    At  Pierce's  Mill,  but  little  of  this  bed  is  seen. 

Descending  the  river,  however,  its  strata  are  observed  to 

rise,  until  in  a  bluff   half  a  mile  below  the  mill,  they  are 

10  feet  thick. 

675.  The  beet  known  foasila,  that  occur  in  the  Centra!  Lime- 
stone, are  given  in  the  catalogue  of  species,  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  (See  column  C.)  One  of  the  most  abundant  species, 
is,  Salterella  Biliingsi.  Its  beautiful  thorn-like  forms  occur  by 
thousands  at  some  localities.  Leperditia  fabuUtes  is,  also,  very- 
abundant.  The  species  mentioned,  together  with  Helicotoma 
Tennesseensis,  and  H.  dedivis,  occur  at  nearly  all  localities,  and, 
in  this  association,  are  characteristic. 

676.  (2)  Pierce  Limestone. — This  group  has  been  so  named 
on  account  of  its  fine  exposure  in  the  section  at  Pierce's  Mill. 
It  has  been  sufficiently  characterized  in  §  668,  and  in  the  sec- 
tion just  given.  The  group  has  no  especial  importance,  except- 
ing as  a  horizon  of  reference  and  of  division.  It  is  observed 
at  many  points  in  Rutherford,  lying  between  the  Central  and 
the  Ridley  beds.  In  thickness,  it  is  variable,  often  less  than 
thai  given.  At  some  points  it  is  all  flaggy  limestone,  the  thick 
layer  being  absent. 

677.  (3)  The  Ridley  Limestone. — The  description  of  this  has  also 
been,  in  good  part,  anticipated.  At  Judge  Ridley's  Mill,  near 
Old  Jefferson,  there  is  a  good  exposure  of  the  rocks  of  this  bed, 
and  honce  the  name  Ridley.  The  bed  occupies  the  iow  grounds 
of  this  vicinity.  At  the  mili,  the  thin  limestones  of  the  Pierce 
Bed  are  below  it.  Ortkoceras  anceps,  and  the  characteristic 
sponge  spoken  of  in  §  674,  (3,)  are  quite  abundant  in  these 
rocks. 
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678.  The  following  is  a  section  taken  at  Las  Casas,  in  the 
northeaetern  part  of  Eutherford,  and  not  far  from  the  Wilson 
County  lino.  It  was  taken  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  ridge.  The 
entire  Bidley  Bed  is  presented  in  it. 

(4)  Th'.  Glade  Limestone.  This  caps  the  ridge.'  The  rooks  are  thin- 
bedded  limestones,  containing  characteristie  fossils. 

(3)  Ridley  Limestone.  Thick-bedded,  dove  colored,  limestone,  pre- 
senting the  general  characters  of  the  bed.  There  -were  ob- 
served here  CobiTmuiTi'ialiBeolafa,  Slromaioporarugosa,  Telra- 
dium  fibratum,  among  other  fossils.    Thickness  95  feet. 

(2)  Pierce  Limestone.  s.i  the  base  of  the  ridge,  and  followed  below 
towards  the  creek,  by  the  (kniral  lAmeatone. 

679.  Tho  Ridley  Limestone  outcrops,  in  general,  around  the 
circular  area  of  the  Central  Limestone  in  Rutherford.  (§  672.) 
Its  belt  is  from  half-a-mile  to  six  miles  in  breadth. 

The  bed,  however,  occurs  locally,  on  the  higher  grounds 
within  the  area  mentioned.  It  is,  also,  sometimes  made  the 
surface-rock  hy  local  depressions  in  the  strata. 

680.  Outside  of  Eutherford  County  this  bed  is  but  seldom 
seen.  At  a  few  points  in  some  of  the  other  counties  in  which  the 
Glade  Limestone  is  extensively  presented,  the  top  part  of  this 
bed  is  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  overlying  rocks.  But 
such  exposures  are  of  limited  extent,  and  are  generally  in  low 
places,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  lower  part  of  certain  bluffs  on 
"the  Cumberland  River,  between  Wilson  and  Sumner.  The 
bed,  too,  may  be  looked  for  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  bluffs 
on  Duck  River,  between  Columbia  and  Shelbyville. 

681.  (4)  The  Glade  Limestone. — The  outcrops  of  the  rocks 
of  this  bed  embrace  large  areas  in  the  Central  Basin.  It  is  a 
group  of  much  interest.  Its  rocks  are,  as  has  been  stated, 
(§  668,)  thin,  flaggy,  fossiliferous,  dove-colored  limestones. 
The  areas  in  which  the  group  appears  on  the  surface,  abound 
in  bare,  or  nearly  bare,  rocky  places,  called  glades.  Upon 
these,  is,  very  generally,  a  growth  of  red  cedar,  the  trees  find- 
ing root  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  (§§  240  241.)  The 
cedars  are  not,  however,  confined  to  the  bare  places;  they 
thrive  and  attain  a  large  size  where  the  soil  of  the  group  is 
deeper.  The  glades  and  the  cedars  almost  always  indicate  the 
presence  of  these  rocks  beneath. 

682.  The  principal  areas  presenting  these  rocks,  are  in  Wil- 
son, Rutherford,  Bedford,  and  Marshall,  and  they  extend  west- 
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ward,  more  or  lees,  into  Maury,  Williamaon,  and  Davidson. 
These  areas,  also,  are  the  cedar  regions  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
iteference  has  been  made  to  the  cedar  ring  encircling  the  out- 
crops of  the  Central  and  Ridley  beds  in  Enthprford,  in  §  672. 
The  towns  of  Lebanon,  Shelbyville,  and  Columbia,  in  part,  am 
located  upon  this  group.  At  al!  of  these  places,  its  rocks,  pre- 
senting the  same  assemblage  of  fossils,  are  well  exposed. 

683.  In  1831,  the  aathoc  eonti-ibuted  to  the  American  Journal  of  Scienes 
and  Arts,  (Vol.  XII,  Second  Series,  p.  352.)  a  paper  aoeompaniod  with  a 
plate,  on  the  "SUurean  Basin  of  Middle  Tennetaee,"  &a.  On  the  plate,  the 
portions  of  the  Baetn  especially  abounding  in  cedars,  are  indicated.  There 
are  seen  to  be  three  principal  areas,  nainel.v  :  one  in  Wilson,  in  which  Leba- 
non is  located;  the  circular  belt  in  Rutherford,  and  flnallj,  the  Duck:  Kiver 
Valley,  between  Columbia  and  Shelhjville. 

684.  The  section  below,  taken  near  fieadyville,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Rutherford,  presents  the  bed  of  the  Glade  Lime-- 
Btone  entire, 

(6)  Garter'i  Greek  Limestone. — The  rocks  of  this  bed  form  the 
top  of  the  hill,  are  thick  bedded,  and  haie  a  thickness  of  BO 

(4)  Olade  Lintestone. — Thin  bedded,  flaggy  limestone,  preseniing 
the  usual  features  of  the  group  ;  contains  a  he»vy  bedded 
layer,  about  three  feet  thick,  near  the  middle,  and  another 
near  the  base.     Entire  thickness,  US  feet. 

(8)  Ridley  i.i?nes?one.— This  constitutes  the  base  of  the  section, 
and  forms  a  bluff  running  down  to  the  level  of  the  water. 
It  has  an  exposure  of  39  feet. 

685.  The  fiaga  of  the  glade  bed,  have,  sometimes,  thin  clayey, 
or  shaly  seams  between  them,  but  not  always,  being  separable 
without  such  seams.  The  surfaces  of  the  flags  are  often,  cov- 
ered with  Bryozoa,  Orthes,  fragments  of  Trilobites,  and  individ- 
uals of  Leperditia  fabuHtes.  The  individuals  of  the  last  men- 
tioned species,  are  especially  abundant. 

686.  (5)  The  Carter's  Creek  Limestone. — This  is  the  upper- 
most division  of  the  Trenton  Formation.  Its  rocks  are  promi- 
nently exposed  on  Garter's  Greek  in  Maury  County,  and  hence, 
the  name  given  to  it.  It  is,  here,  a  whitish  gray  rock,  heavy 
bedded,  and  is  quarried  for  building  purposes,  and  for  making 
lime.  It  contains  some  chert,  and  the  characteristic  fossils  of 
the  division. 

This  rock  shows  itself  at  many  points  along  the  railroad,  be- 
tween Columbia  and  Carter's  Station.    It   often 
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the  bluffe,  a  castellated  appearance,  rising  up  in  curious  peaks 
or  turrets,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  traveler. 

687.  The  rocks  of  the  Carter's  Creek  division,  in  general,  are, 
us  stated  in  g  668,  light  bluo,  or  dove-colorcd,  heavy  bedded 
limestones.  In  Maury  County,  the  upper  part  is  gray,  ae  we 
have  seen.  At  many  points,  at  the  very  top  of  the  group,  are 
a  few  feet  of  thin  bedded  limestones,  separated  by  thin,  clayey 
partings,  and,  s  ometimes,  by  a  layer  of  clay,  afoot  or  more 
thick.  These  thin  limestones,  contain  a  group  of  fossils, 
recalling  that  of  the  Glade  Bed. 

688.  As  in  the  Bidloy  division,  so  in  this,  the  limestones  con- 
tain, occasionally,  layers  of  chert  or  flint,  but,  as  stated  before, 
in  less  quantity  than  those  presented  in  the  Central  Limestone.* 

The  following  group  of  fossils,  is  characteristic  of  the  Car- 
ter's Greek  division ;  Orthoceras  Bigsbyi,  Stromatopora  rugosa, 
Petraia  profunda,  Tetradium  columnare,  Columnaria  alveotata, 
and  0  Carterensis.  Individnala  of  these  species,  when  found 
associated,  determine,  at  once,  the  division. 

The  cedars  of  the  Glade  Bed,  sometimes,  extend  over  the 
rocks  of  this. 

689.  The  following  is  a  section,  taken  at  the  bluff,  just 
below  Cole's  Ferry,  on  the  Cumberland  River.     The  point  is 

.  Lebanon  and  Gallatin.     The  section,  so  far  as  the  di- 
,  under  consideration,  is  concerned,  is  a  complete  one.  and 
us  up  to  the  lower  member  of  the  Nashville  Formation. 
f  (1)    Orlhii  Bed,    represented  by  a  few  of  its  lowest    sandy 
i  layers.     This  bed  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  forma- 

(_  tioD  next  described. 

(5)   CoTter^  a  Chnk  Limestone.     In  th   man  1  ght  blue,  heavy 
bedded    limestone,  contain  ng   th  al  f    ails,  and, 

otherwise,  having  the  eomro  n  ha  a  t  f  the  divis- 
ion. The  upper  ten  feet,  is  m  tly  th  b  dded,  and 
eoutains  Teirodivm  fibraiu  ,  th  11  t  b  in  long 
Itringy  groups.  The  presence  of  T.  Jibratum  in  this, 
is,  by  the  way,  not  usual  in  this  horizon.  Entire  thick- 
ness 115  feet. 
(4)  Glade  Limesiime.  All  thin-bedded,  excepting  one  heavy 
bedded  layer  eight  f«et  thick,  and  27  feet  from  the  top. 
Entire  thickness  down  to  low  water,  74  feet. 


while,  flB  generally,  in 
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690,  At  Goluvihia,  a  good  section  is  to  be  seeo.  It  includes 
both  Trenton  and  Nashville  rocks.  The  Carter's  Creek  Lime- 
stone ia  not  as  heavy  as  it  is  further  north,  and,  moreover,  dif- 
fers in  having  a  lighter  color.     The  following,  is  the  section, 

(2)  Middle  Member.  A  series  of  lilue,  highly  fossiliferous 
limestonas,  running  up  to  the  top  of  "Mount  Parnas- 
sus," This  division  includes,  here,  about  200  feet  of 
limestone,  containB  OrtliU  lynx,  0.  aeddenlalvi,  Colujo- 
naria  stellaia,  AmbonycMa  radiala,  ^c.  The  upper  lay- 
ers are  inacle  up  of  small  corals,  Sleaopora,  Cot'lellaria, 
Hud  others.  Specimens  may  be  gathered  on  Iho  top  of 
the  hill  atioiit  the  old  fort,  by  the  peck. 

These  rocks  resemble  those  around  the  Capitol  at 
Nashville.  Just  above  the  Orikis  bed,  st  the  ba^e  of 
this  member,  are  layers,  packed  with  individuals  of 
Strophomena  altemata. 

(1)  Or  f  his  Bed,  or  Lcvtesi  Member.  This  is  a  group  of  blue, 
siliceous,  and  sandy  limestones,  some  layers  of  which, 
are  lilernlly  made  up  of  individuals  of  Orthis  testudi- 
naria.  The  rock  weathers  into  sandy  masses  and 
shales.  The  shells  are  generally  ailioified  and  the 
liberated  ones  are  abundant  on  the  surface.  Towards 
the  top,  the  bed  is  laminated,  with,  ooeasionally,  cross 
stratification,  characters  showing  the  formation  of  this 
portion  in  a  current.     Thickness  tiO  feet. 

(5)  Carier's  Creek  Limestone.  Heavy  bedded,  light  dove  col- 
ored limestones  below,  and  gray  above.  The  rock  is 
quarried  for  building  purposes.  Has  the  characteristic 
group  of  fossils,  ond  contains  some  chert.  This  rock  is 
exposed  at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  at  the  old  cemetery. 
Thickness  about  Columbia,  fVom  50  to  60  feet. 

(4)  Blade  Limestone.  Well  eiposed  in  the  bluff  below  the 
cemetery,  and  about  the  bridge.  Thin  bedded  lime- 
stones with  the  usua.1  fossils  of  this  division.  The 
greatest  thickness  seen  above  low  water,  is  80  feet. 

691.  The  Carter's  Creek  Limestone  occupies,  in  general,  areas 
around  those  of  the  Glade  Bed,  It  is  also  present  in  the  hills 
and  ridges  occurring  within  the  G-Iade  areas.  South  of  Elk 
Ridge,  there  are  but  few  places  where  it  comes  to  the  surface, 
the  limestones  of  the  valleys,  in  that  section  of  the  Central 
Basin,  (§§  233,  237,)  belonging,  mainly,  to  the  Nashville  For- 
mation. This  division  of  the  Trenton,  however,  does  appear 
in  the  valley  of  Richland  creek  in  Giles  County.     From  Lyn- 
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vilie,  on  down,  to  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Pulaski,  its  gray- 
rocks  are  well  Been  at  many  points  near  the  creeks.  Camp- 
bellville  is  also  located  upon  its  rocks.  A  patch  of  it  exists 
west  of  Pulaski;  another,  in  the  valley  of  the  Elk,  opposite 
upper  Elkton. 

G92.  A  few  miles  below  Colombia,  the  division  sinks  below 
the  river;  it  is,  then,  only  seen,  occasionally,  in  patches,  being 
brought  to  the  surface  on  the  backs  of  local  waves.  One  of 
these  patches  occurs  near  Hampshire,  another  on  Snow  Creek, 
near  Santa  Fe,  &c. 

693.  In  Smith  County,  along  the  creeks  between  New  Middleton  and 
Carthage,  aa  on  Mulherrin,  are  exposures  of  the  Carter's  Creek  Ldmeatone. 
So,  also,  on  Smith's  Fork,  in  De  Kalb  and  Smith,  etc. 

Liberty  in  De  Kalb,  Statesville  in  Wilson,  Woodbury  in  Cannon,  and 
(htumbia,  (in  part)  in  Maury,  ace  located  upon  the  rocks  of  this  division. 
At  Nashville,  they  oonie  to  the  surface  above  the  water-works,  and  are 
seen  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  about  Mt.  Olivet.  In  the  region  of 
Mill  Creek,  on  the  Murfreesboro  turnpike,  arc  good  exposures. 

694.  Agricjiltural  Featurns,  Useful  Bocks  and  Minerals  of  the 
Trenton. — The  Central  Basin,haa  been  denominated  thegarden 
of  Tennessee,  (§  227.)  Its  lands,  in  general,  are  of  first 
rate  quality,  strong  and  fertile,  adapted  to  the  raising  of  almost 
any  thing  that  the  climate  will  admit  of  Cotton,  corn,  tobac- 
co, small  grain,  and  grasses,  find  congenial  conditions  in  the 
soils  of  the  basin,  and  flourish  well.  The  area  Is  the  counter- 
part of  the  "Blue  Grass  liegion"  of  Kentucky;  it  is  the  Blue 
Grass  Region  of  Middle  Tennessee.  The  rocks — the  bases  of 
the  soils — are  much  the  same  in  both. 

695.  The  lands  of  the  Basin  fall  naturally,  into  two  divis- 
ions, the  two  being  underlaid  respectively,  by  the  Trenton. 
and  Nashville  Formations.  To  one  group  of  lands,  we  may 
give  the  name  Trenton.,  to  the  other,  Nashville. 

The  soils  derived  from  the  Trenton  rocks,  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  more  clayey  than  those  from  Nashville  beds,  the  latter, 
containing  more  sandy,  or  siliceous  matter.  This  difference, 
results  from  the  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  limestones 
belonging  to  the  respective  formations,  the  one  contains  more 
argillaceous,  and  the  other,  more  siliceous  matter. 

696.  The  fine  country  encircled  by  the  cedar  ring  in  Euther- 
ford,  has  been  referred  to.     (§  672.)     These  red  lands,  are  no- 
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ted  for  their  prod  active  neea,  and  constitute  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant cotton  regions.  The  Central  Limestone  of  the  Trenton, 
very  generally,  has-an  excellent  soil  upon  it.  The  sand  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  black  chert,  helps  to  make  the  soil 
mellow,  and  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  acte  a  part,  as  a  chemical 
agent,  to  make  it  more  fertile. 

The  Ridley  Limestone,  ae  to  its  agricultural  presentations, 
may  he  classed  with  the  Central.  It  does  not  contain  as  much 
chert,  but,  otherwise,  in  lithological  character,  the  two  are 
similar. 

697.  The  Qlade  Limestone  gives  a  strong,  rather  stiff  subsoil, 
which  has  a  fertile  loam  on  top.  Its  lands  are  whcftt,  and  grass 
lands.  The  great  physical  feature  of  this  division  is  presented 
in  it«  cedar  glades.  These  originally  covered,  or,  at  least,  the 
cedars  grew,  upon  the  greater  part  of  its  outcrop. 

The  better  portions  of  the  area  are  now  in  cultivation. 
Many  of  the  rocky  glades  are  still  covered  with  cedar, 

The  Carter's  Creek  division  is,  also,  the  basis  of  a  good  soil, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Central  Limestone.  It  has  not  the 
characteristic  red  color  of  the  latter,  but  contains,  more  or  less, 
fine,  sandy  chert.  Its  outcrop  is  often  presentod-in  rocky 
ledges,  or  hill-aides,  with  little  soil. 

698.  Stone,  for  building  purposes,  is  obtained  from  all  the 
heavy  bedded  divisions  of  the  Trenton.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Carter's  Creek  division,  however,  supplies  a  superior  arti- 
cle. This  whitish  gray  limestone,  already  spoken  of  in  §  686, 
is  quarried  extensively  in  Maury  County.  It  is  conveniently 
located  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  could  be  shipped  to 
Nashville,  or  other  points.  Its  nearly  white  color,  its  texture, 
and  oecnrrencein  layers  of  suitable  thickness,  make  it  desira- 
ble. Some  layers  contain  chert;  these  must  be  refused.  The 
lime  this  rock  makes  is  very  white. 

699.  The  Glade  Bed  is  the  source  of  a  supply  of  limestone 
flags.  Many  of  these  have  a  smooth  surface,  and  if  such 
alone,  be  used,  make  an  excellent  pavement.  They  are,  how- 
ever, too  often  put  down  with  rough  ones.  Many  pavements, 
are  made  of  flags  from  this  division,  in  Lebanon.  Large  flags, 
a  yard  across,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  can  bo 
obtained  without  much  trouble.  Flags  can  be  found  at  all 
the  extensive  presentations  of  the  rocks  of  the  Glade  Bed, 
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700.  Such  minerals  as  Calcite,  Bariie,  Fluorite,  Qalenite.  (ga- 
lena,) Sphalerite,  (zinc  blende,')  Quartz,  Pyrite,  (pyrites,)  and 
tarry  Petroleums,  or  Pittasphalts,  have  been  observed  in  the 
Trenton,  in  Middle  Tennessee.  The  tarry  petroleums  occur, 
occasionally,  in  all  the  heavy  bedded  divisions  filling  small 
cavities,  which  are  usually  lined  with  crystals  of  calcite.  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Lebanon,  in  the  Carter's 
Creek  Limestone.  The  Central,  and  Ridley  Limestones  contain 
such  cavities,  and  the  rocks  themselves,  arc  notably  fetid. 

Galenite,  (lead  ore,)  occurs  in  small  veins,  at  nnraerous  points, 
with  Calcite,  barite,  &e.  There  are  veins  of  this  sort  in  every 
county,  but  too  small  to  be  of  value. 

701.  In  Smith  County,  on  Mulherrin  Creek,  is  a  considera- 
ble vein,  running  vertically  through  the  Carter's  Creek  Lime- 
stone. This  has  been  traced  for  several  miles,  and  Js,  at  points, 
a  foot  or  more  wide.  It  contains,  mainly,  barite,  (heavy  spar,) 
with  calcite,  and  fluorite.  In  this  gangue  are  bunches  of  lead 
ore,  with,  occasionally,  some  zinc  blende.  A  shaft  or  two,  has 
been  sunk  on  this  vein,  near  the  Trousdale's  Perry  and  Leba- 
non road,  and  much  barite  thrown  out,  but  with  no  special  de- 
velopments   otherwise. 

On  Smith's  Pork  in  De  Kalb,  is  a  vein,  containing  considera- 
ble/«orife,  and  some  galenite,  with  lead, 

B. — The  Nashville;  Formation  IV. 

«ES  ANB    EQUIVALENCY — (1)     0RTHI3 


702.  In  the  Columbia  section,  in  §  690,  the  junction  of  the 
Trenton  and  Nashville  formations  is  given. 

The  passage  from  one  to  the  other,  is  well  marked  and  ab- 
rupt. This  is  well  seen  at  Columbia,  and  at  all  other  points  in 
the  Central  Basin,  (§  227,)  where  this  rock-hj>rizon  is  acces- 
sible. The  Trenton  ends  with  light  colored,  heavy  bedded 
limestones,  (immediately  at  the  top,  often  thin  bedded,  with 
clayey  seams,  §687,)  and  the  Nashville  begins  with  a  siliceous, 
blue,  calcareous  rock,  weathering,  often,  into  thin  earthy,  buff, 
sandy  masses,  and  sometimes,  into  shales, 

703.  J}ivisions  of  Lotner  Sibirean,  Names  and  Mqaisalency. — The  division  of 
the  Lower   Silurean  rocks  of  Middle  Tennessee,  into  the  two  formations 
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adopted  in  this  work,  I  made  in  1851,  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  J  683. 
la  that  paper,  they  were  named,  respectively,  the  Stonei  River,  and  Nas/t' 
utile  groups.  At  that  time,  and  in  1856,  when  the  ReconnoUsance  was  puh- 
lished,  I  hesitated  as  to  the  equivalency  of  the  lowest  member  of  the  Nash- 
vilU  Group,  (the  Orthia  Bed,  lo  be  deflorihed,)  sometimes  regarding  it  as 
Upper  Trenton,  and  sometimes,  as  Hudson  River.  In  the  RecoiiHais$im<re,  I 
wrote  it  Upper  Trenton.  Tiiis  hesitation  grew  out  of  the  extension  of  the 
Trenioa  species,  upward,  into  the  bed. 

704.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  division  was,  or 
and  the  two  groups  are  equivalent,  respectively,  tc 
son  River  formations,  as  understood  by  Amerioan 
Stones  River  has  been  dropped,  but  Nathville  has  been  retained,  and  it  em- 
braced the  same  rocks  in  1851,  that  it  does  now.  It  is  true  that  Trenton 
species  do  run  up  into  the  lowest  member,  hut  so  they  do  into  the  upper 
members,  and  are  found  in  association  with   many  Eiidion  River  forms,* 

705.  But  we  have,  in  the  Orthis  Bed.  the  very  cbaracteriatiu  species 
Ambonyehia  radiata,  and  Oyrlolites  ornaitis,  both  commencing  here,  and  run- 
ning up  through  the  upper  members.  In  addition,  the  hed  holds  Rhyn- 
ckonella  modesla,  and  R.  capax,  which,  like  the  last,  first  appear  in  this  bed 
and  continue  through  the  formation.     (See  note.) 

On  such  grounds,  we  mate  the  bed  in  question,  Biirfson  Jiiuer,  and  fix 
the  equivalency  of  the  eriiiTe  Naahvilte  Formntion. 

The  lithologicftl  features  of  the  beds  concerned,  so  far  as  they  can  have 
any  bearing,  also  place  the  plane  of  division,  immediately  below  the  Or- 
this Bed. 

706.  Divisions  of  the  Nashville  Formation.  Those  arc  as  fol- 
lows: 

(8)   Cpper  Member,  embracing  about  200  feet  of  layers. 
(2)  JlfirfrffeJfemfter,  embracing  about  as  much  as  that  above. 
(1)  OrthisBed.     The  lowest  division,  having  a  thickness  of  from 
50  to  70  feet.    (^  710.) 
The  Orthis  Bed  is  a  well  marked  division.     The  others  will 
be  considered  together,  as  they  eonstitate,  naturally,  a  single 
group,  and  have  only  been  separated,  for  more  convenient  ref- 
erence. 

707.  (1)  The  Orthis  Bed. — This  division  is  one  of  consider- 
able interest.  Its  place  in  the  scries,  ie  shown  in  the  Columbia 
section.  {§  690.)  It  is,  ingeneral,  a  siliceous,  often  shaly,  cal- 
careous rock.  When  freshly  quarried  it  is  blue.  In  its  weath- 
ered condition,  it  often  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mixed 

*The  f&cjt  ia  such  forms  are  Qrthia  l;rn^,  O.  Oaidentalis,  Rpnctionella  mods&ia,  and  R. 
eapax.  are,  at  least,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  oharacteristio  species  of  tlie  Hudson  (Kash- 
Tillc)  Period.    And  the  liut  three  are  so  in  Canada.    SeeOmioyvo/CJiiw*!,  pp.  Miand 
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bed  of  fine,  thin,  earthy,  yellowish  sandstones  and  shales. 
The  weathered,  detached  blocks  of  the  thio,  flaggy  layers,  gen- 
erally show  a  blue  nncleus,  when  broken. 

708.  It  is,  frequently,  especially  in  its  western  and  south- 
weatem  presentations,  a  group  of  smoothly  laminated  flags, 
interstratified  with  shaly  seams.  Such  is  its  typical  character 
on  the  Tenneseoo  Eiver,  in  Hardin  and  Wayno  counties,  where 
itB  flags  are  burnt  and  ground  into  kydmulic  cement.  When 
wet,  in  the  bottom  of  a  creek,  it  looks  much  like  the  Black 
Shale,  (Form.  VII.,)  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it*  At 
Pranklin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Harpeth,  below  the  bridge,  the 
bed  may  be  seen,  presenting  its  interstratified  flag  and  shale 
character.  On  the  Nashville  and  Lebanon  Turnpike,  immedi- 
ately east  of  Mill  Creek,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  Wm,  Nich- 
ol's  place,  it  is  well  exposed,  showing  the  same  laminated  con- 
dition. At  this  point,  its  flags  have  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  in  a  stone  fence,  for  several  years,  and  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency in  the  rock  to  break  up  in  small  pieces.  At  many  points 
about  Columbia,  and  in  Maury  County,  it  exhibits  the  same 
features  as     at  Franklin. 

709.  In  the  more  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Central 
Basin,  the  bed  frequently  presents,  with  impure  limestones, 
more  or  less  shale,  and,  sometimes  calcareous  sandstone,  or 
even  a  layer  of  chcrty  material.  Almost  at  all  points,  through- 
out Middle  Tennessee,  where  this  division  comes  to  the  sur- 
face, it  is  seen  to  contain  vast  numbers  of  individuals  of  Or- 
this  testudinaria.  These  are  frequently  silieifled,  and,  in  some 
regions,  form  compact  flinty  layers  of  adhering  shells,  as  about 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  at  other  points  in  Maury  County. f 

710.  The  thickness  of  the  Orthis  Bed,  in  the  Basin,  is  from  50 
to  60  feet.  South  westward,  it  appears  to  be  thicker.  Alongthe 
Tennessee  River,  in  Hardin,  Wayne  and  other  counties,  are 
many  exposures,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
in  any  that  have  come  under  my  observation.  At  Clifton,  the 
bed  shows  a  thickness  of  70  feet  above  low  water. 

711.  This  bed  has  already  been  presented  in  one  section, 
that  taken  at  Columbia.     {§  690.)     Below  is  the  Clifton  Sec- 
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tion.     It  indiides  the  strata  seen  at  the  landing,  as  well  as  the 
hydraulic  rock  at  t|ie  cement  works. 

I  Brownish  red,  and  gray  limestone.    The  topmost  rook  at  the 
landing,  contains  large  crinoidal  stems,  and  abounds  in 
individuals   of   seyeral   species  of     Orlhoceras.     This 
forms  the  upper,  and  main  part  of  the  bluff,  down  as 
far  S3  Carrollville.     In  some  of  Iho  high  bluffs  below 
Clifton,  it  is  95  feet  thick.    At  Clifton,  its  base  is  ele- 
vated, and  the  rock,  traced  up  the  river,  soon  runs  out. 
Calcareous  Skale,  bluish,  or  greenish,  contains  hepffeaa  lericea, 
Strophomma  allernaia,  and  Rynchonella  eapax.     Thick- 
ness 15  feet. 
Blue  Limtaione,  in  rough  layers,  somewhat  sandy;  contains 
Slrophomena  altemata,  S.  lemtistriata,  Rynchanella  eapax, 
R.  deniaia,  Ogcloaema  bxlix,  Coluvmaria  atellala,  Teiradi- 
urn  fibraivm,  Ac.     Thickness  23  feet. 
OrlhisBed.     The  Hydraulic  litaeslone;  a  thin,  and  smooth  bod- 
B  ■{  ded,  fine,  blue,  impure    limestone,  breaking,  more  oP 

less,  with  conchoidal  fracture.  The  ^ags  are  separated 
by  shaly  matter;  and  have  a  thickness,  generallj,  of 
from  2,  to  1  or  6  inches. 

Contains  Orthia  teiiudiaaria,  Eynckonella  modesia, 
Linguia,  Tiitoliilei,  &c. 

This  forms  the  bluff  at  the  cement  worts,  the  rocks 
sinking  towards  Olifton.  Thickness  down  to  low  wa- 
ter, 70  feet. 

The  section  above,  has  interesting  features  about  it,  aside 
from  the  Orthis  Bed,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereaf- 
ter. 

712.  In  the  Central  Basin,  the  bed  under  consideration  out- 
crops in  areas  outside  of  those  of  the  upper  Trenton  bods.  In 
addition,  it  caps  many  of  the  low  ridges  and  the  limited  local 
plateaus  within  those  areas.  It  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  plat- 
eau-making stratum,  a  character  due  to  its  siliceous,  and  hence, 
weathering-resisting  nature. 

713.  In  Maury,  "Williamson,  Davidson  and  Sumner,  it  is  the 
basis  of  much  splendid  land.  In  Maury,  especially  between 
Columbia  and  Mount  Pleasant,  it  underlies  a  country,  much  of 
which  is  unsurpassed.  In  general,  when  the  beds  of  the  creeks 
are  in  it,  or  but  little  below  it,  and  the  country  devoid  of  high 
ridges,  the  lands  overlying  it  are  among  the  most  desirable  of 
the  State.  The  soil  it  yields  is  argillaceous  and  calcareous, 
mellowed  by  the  siliceous,  or  fine,  sandy  impurity  of  the  rock. 
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711.  Franklin,  Columbia,  in  part,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  aro  located  upon 
the  Orthis  bed.  At  Naaliville,  it  rises  to  the  surfaca  east  of  the  engine 
house  of  the  water-works,  and  still  further  east,  is  the  shaij  rock  of  Mount 
Olivet.  On  the  Murfreesboro  turnpike,  it  is  seen  in  the  hills  after  passing 
Brown's  Creek,  and  hundreds  of  its  little  ortlies  may  he  gathered  along  the 
road.  At  the  wire  bridge,  the  bed  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  is  on- 
ly visible  at  low  water. 

715.  The  Trenton  beds,  with  the  oxception  of  the  Wells' 
Greek  area,  (§  364,)  are  confined  to  the  Central  Baein.  This  ia 
not  the  ease  with  the  Nashville  beds.  The  latter  appear,  also, 
as  we  have  eeSn,  near  the  Tennessee  Eivor,  in  Hardin,  and 
Wayne  conntios,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  Western  Valley. 
(§  708.)  The  outcrop  of  the  Nashville  rocks  in  this  division 
of  the  State,  is,  however,  very  limited.  It  occurs  in  a  numher 
of  separate  areas,  or  patches,  mostly  confined  to  the  bed  of  tho 
Tennessee  River,  and  the  beds  of  some  of  its  tributary  creeks. 
By  the  local  waving  of  the  strata,  tho  rocks  are,  alternately, 
above  and  below  the  water  level  of  the  streams.  Those  expo- 
sures occur  in  the  part  of  the  Valley  between  the  mouth  of 
Cedar  Crtjek,  in  the  southern  part  of  Perry,  and  Savannah. 

716.  Of  the  Nashville  strata,  in  this  region,  the  Orthis  Bed, 
or  the  hydraulic  rock,  is,  by  fiir,  the  most  conspicuous.  Along 
the  Tennessee,  between  the  points  mentioned,  it  is  seen  at  the 
base  of  several  of  the  bluffs.  In  these,  it  is  overlaid,  (with  the 
other  Nashville  beds,)  by  variegated,  red,  and  gray  limestones, 
which  often  present  a  high,  bold  front.  Its  dark  band  resting 
on  tho  water,  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  variegated  and 
brighter  ones  above. 

717.  Exposures  of  the  hydraulic  rock  occur,  as  stated,  on  Horse  Creek, 
east  of  Savannah;  also,  on  Indian,  Hardins,  and  Beeoh  creeks.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  latter  creek,  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Waynesboro, 
is  a  patch  of  it,  and  others  are  met  with  on  the  same  stream,  in  going 
down  towards  its  mouth.  It  occurs,  also, -on  the  west  side  of  tho  Tennes- 
see Eiver.  About  half  a  mile  south  of  Saltilio  Landing,  in  Hardin  County, 
on  a  small  stream,  is  a  considerable  bluff  of  it.  At  Saltilio,  however,  on 
the  river,  it  does  not  appear,  the  lowest  rock  in  the  bluff  being  the  variega- 
ted limestone. 

718.  This  bed  is  interesting  as  a  source  of  hydraulic  ceraont. 
Its  flags  were  burnt  for  this  purpose,  in  Hardin  county,  twen- 
ty years  ago.  About  tho  beginning  of  the  war,  Mr.  G-.  A.  Pil- 
low and  others,  had  completed  arrangements  for  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  cement  on  a  large  scale,  and  had  actually  commenced 
operations.  The  works  were  quite  extensive  and  substantial, 
and  located  on  the  bluff  a  short  distance  above  the  landing  at 
Clifton.  Since  the  war,  the  works  have  been  repaired,  and  put 
in  operation  again. 

719.  The  cement  maaufactured,  is  of  lighter  color  than  the  Louisville 
cament,  and  of  good  quality.  In  1861,  Mr.  Pillow  sent  me  a  barrel,  of 
that  first  manufactured,  for  trial.  The  barrel  waa  put  anay  in  my  cellar, 
and,  owing  to  the  troubles  which  soon  came  upon  us,  waa  left  there  with- 
out being  opened.  In  the  meantime,  during  a  very  rainy  season,  water 
rose  in  the  cellar,  and  the  cement  got  thoroughly  wet.  It  soon  hardened,  the 
hoope  and  staves  iell  away,  and  the  cement  waa  left  in  a  solid  cylindrical 
mass — a  good  cast  of  the  barrel  which  held  it.  I  have  also  seen.  In  the 
Tennessee  River,  barrel-shaped  raaaaes  of  the  hardened  cement,  from  lots 
originally   lost  by  the  sinking  of  stoamboats 

Some  of  the  eipo'iures  of  this  roofe  m  the  Central  Baiin,  as  at  Franklin 
and  at  other  pomta  mentioned,  present  material  that  it  would  be  well  to 
test  practically 

720  Thefomls  of  this  bed  are  given  in  a  catalogue  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  Its  paleontological  relations  have  been 
discussed  in  §§  703-705,  and  to  these  paragraphs,  and  the  cat- 
alogue, the  reader  is  referred. 

721.  {2&3.)  The  Middle  and  Upper  Members  oftheJSfashville.— 
In  paragraph  606,  the  Nashville  Formation  has  been  divided 
into  three  members,  the  lowest  of  which,  the  Orthis  Bed  we 
have  considered.  The  remaining  members,  are  here  thrown 
together,  as,  in  general  features,  they  are  much  the  same. 

These  members  constitute  agroup  of  rather  dark  blue,  highly 
fossiliferous,  often  roughly  bedded,  impure  limestones,  with  a 
maximum  thickness  of  about  400  feet.*  The  group  occasion- 
ally includes  shaly,  calcareous  beds;  bat  these  are  local.  The 
limestones  often  contain  shaly  laminro,  and,  in  weathering, 
yield  rough,  thin,  flaggy  masses,  whose  surfaces  are  often  thick 
with  fossils. 

722.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  group  is  in  the  northern, 
and  northeastern  parts  of  the  Basin,  in  Wilson,  DoKalb,  Smith 
&c.     In  the  southern,  and  southeastern  counties  of  the  Basin 

•1  have,  on  prsTlous  pages,  placed  the  mfliimnm  thiolmeas  of  the  Trenton  and  Nash- 
lillB  Series,  in  Middle  'renneasee.  in  ronnd  numbers,  ae  1009  feet.  The  sections  thua 
»r  mcjaiired,  would  make  it  aomsthiog  less,  and  between  900  and  lOOO. 
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it  13  conaiderabiy  reduced;  while,  in  the  western  valley,  as 
shown  in  the  Clifton  section,  where  it  is  only  38  feet,  {§  711,) 
the  group  is  80  much  reduced  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance. 

723.  These  rocks  outcrop  within  the  Basin,  outside  of  the 
areas  of  the  Trenton  rocks,  and  of  the  Orthia  Bed.  They  make 
many  fine  agrienltural  sections.  In  addition,  their  outcrop 
forms,  in  general,  on  all  sides,  half  the  slope  of  the  escarpments 
bounding  the  Baain.  They  are  the  limeatone  rocks  of  the  rich 
valleys  and  hills  of  Jackson;  of  the  rich  hills  of  Smith,  De- 
Kalb,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Wilson ;  of  the  western  parts  of 
Cannon,  and  Coffee ;  the  rocks  of  the  rich  slopes  of  Elk  Eidge, 
and  of  all  of  its  ramifleations ;  those  of  the  hills  in  the  western 
parts  of  Maury,  Williamson,  Davidson,  and  Sumner.  Owing 
to  the  dip  of  the  strata,  these  rocks  are  brought  low  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Basin,  and,  hence,  underlie,  and  make,  in 
connection  with  the  Orthia  Bed,  (§  713,)  in  Sumner,  David:*on, 
Williamson  and  Maury,  much  fine  rolling  land,  and  many 
choice  valleys.  In  the  section  south  of  Elk  Eidge,  in  Giles 
and  Lincoln  counties,  (§  237,)  all  the  valleys,  (throwing  out  of 
them  a  few  areas,  in  which  Trenton  rocks  outcrop,  and  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,)  are  based  on  these  rocks; 
and,  so  too,  are  the  slopes  of  the  ridges,  at  least  half  way  up. 
The  valleys  of  this  section  are  rich,  and  many  of  them  beanti- 
fnl. 

724.  The  rocka  of  the  Nnshvillc  Formation,  aa  r  whole,  yield,  by  disinte- 
gration, tbe  beat  native  soil,  (exeludiag,  always,  alluvial  bottoms,)  in  the 
State.  This  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  impurities  in  the  limestone,  it  be- 
ing a  propet  combination  of  clay  and  fl.na  saad;  and,  also,  in  a  measure,  I 
may  add,  to  the  organic  matter  in  the  rock.  Something  is  duo,  likewise,  to 
the  form  the  limestone  assumes  in  weatiiering.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  lards  of  the  Basin,  in  general,  and  have  compared,  briefly,  the  Trenton 
and  Nashville  soils.     (See  gg  694  and  695.) 

725.  lleference  has  already  been  made, indirectly,  to  thepa- 
leontology  of  this  part  of  the  Nashville  Formation.'  (g§  703, 
704,  705.)  It  teems  with  fossils.  Many  of  its  layers  are  sim- 
ply beds  of  corals.  Others  are  made  up  of  sponges.  Others 
again,  especially  towards  the  top,  are  wholly  shells,  the  most 
common,  being  Orthis  lynx,  and  Strophomena  alternata.  Cer- 
tain horizons  abound  in  Gyrtodontce,  others  in  Merckisoni(S,  and 
oibeva  in  Mynchonell<e.    In  the  catalogue  at  the  end  of  thechap- 
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ter,  (§  224,)  the  best  known  species,  not  only  of  tlJe  rocks  we 
are  now  considering,  but  of  all  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  are  given ;  and  to  this  the  reader  is  referred. 


1.  Leptcena  aericea.  2  Sh-ophimma  lenmatrtata  S.  SlTophomenaatUraaia. 
i,5,^.  Rynehanella  capax  7  U  EyachoneHa  bimUata.  8.  OrlhU  testudi- 
nana,  9.  Orthii  iricenana  li  Orthu  ocadentalis.  12,  13.  Ot(Am  lynx. 
9.   Obohis  filotta.     10.  Lmgvla  guadrata 

On  this  page  is  presented  a  group  of  the  figures  of  certain 
shells,  which  are  characterHtie  of  the  Tienton  and  JTaahville 
formations  taken  together.  Familiarity  with  these  and  other 
associated  forma,  will  enable  the  observer  to  know  when  he  is 
on  rocks  of  this  geological  horizon.  (§  320-1.)  Of  the  spe- 
cies figured,  Orthis  lynx,  0.  oeddentalis  and  Rynchonella  capax, 
are  confined  to  the  iViisAuiYie  Ponriaton,  and  their  associates  may 
be  seen  in  the  catalogue.  (See  note  under  §  704.)  Orthis  tes- 
tudinaria  occurs  in  both,  but  is  rare,  excepting  in  the  Orthis 
Bed  of  the  Nashville,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  found  in 
vast  numbers.  Zeptwria  sericea,  also,  appears  in  both  the  Tren- 
ton  and  IS'ashville  formations  Orthis  tricenaria,  I  have  only 
seen  in  Trenton  rocks  in  Tennessee.  Strophomena  altemata  is 
in  both,  but  is  very  rare  in  the  Trenton,  and  very  abundant  in 
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the  Nashville,  and  so  much  so  as  to  be  characteristic.  Stropho- 
mena  tenuistriata,  (rugosa,)  I  have  only  seen  in  the  Naahville. 
The  remaining  species  are  unknown  to  me  ae  Tennessee  forms. 

726.  Thus  far,  the  general  characters  only  of  the  Middle  and 
Upper  members  of  the  Nashville  Formation  have  been  given. 
There  are,  in  some  connties,  local  beds  presenting  special  fea- 
tures, which  remain  to  be  noticed.  More  of  these  occur  in  Da- 
vidson County  than  elsewhere.  Below  is  a  section  of  the  rocks 
at  Nashville,  in  which  the  local  beds  of  the  region  are  pre- 
sented. The  section  commences  in  the  river  beneath  the  wire 
bridge,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  Capitol  Hill. 

(6.)  Callege  Bill  lAmeatone.  When  freshly  quarried,  a  dark  blue, 
highly  fossil iferous,  coarsely  erystalline  and  roughly  strati- 
fied limestone,  with  more  or  Icsa  of  its  laminfe  ahaly.  The 
mass  weathers,  generally,  into  rough,  flaggy  limestones,  and 
ahaly  matter,  intoratratified,  often  liberating  multitudes  of 
fossils — especially  smali  corala. 

Some  of  the  layers  of  this  limestone  are  wholly  made  up 
of  corals  and  shells.  Stertoporm,  Comtdlaria  anlhelmdea, 
TetTodiam  fibratum,  Columnaria  atellata,  SiTontatoporapuslulo- 
la,  Strophomeaa  aUemala,  Orlhis  lynx,  0.  oceidentalU,  and 
others,  are  abundantly  represented  by  individuals.  BelUro- 
phoTt  Trooiti,  species  of  OyTiodonta,  Amhonr/chia  radiala  oo- 
our,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  (orma  given  in  column  M 
of  the  catalogue  following.  This  diyislon  is  well  seen  on 
Oallege  Mill,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hlufT  at  the  Reser- 
voir. There  i&,  also,  a  fine  presentation  of  it  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Bcoimd  the  Capitol.  Its  lowest  layers  are  at  the  top  of  the 
bluff  at  the  Wire  Bridge. 

Theae  rocks  pertain  to  the  highest  stratum  in  the  Yioinity 
of  NaahTille.  The  division,  as  here  presented,  may  be  ta- 
ken with  the  upper  division,  (12)  Middle  Member,)  of  the 
Columbia  Section,  (J  690,)  as  typical  of  the  Naskville  Fornia- 
tio»  in  general. 

This  division,  at  CapilolMili,  measures  120  feet. 
(5.)  Q/rtodonta  Bed,  Immediately  below  the  College  Hill  Lime- 
stone, is  a  remarkable  bed  of  coarsely  crystalline,  ashen 
gray,  or  light  yellowish  gray  limestone,  in  great  part,  made 
up  of  valves  of  species  of  C^/rfciionia,  individuals  of  Beller- 
ophoHUJidslejii,B.QA.B.Troosti.  (See  PI  G.)  OftheCyio- 
(fonfiB,  0.    SaffoTdi  (PI.  F.)  is  especially  abundant. 

This  bed  is  best  developed  in  the  bluff  at  the  Wire 
Bridge,  It  is  here,  ten  or  eleven  feet  thick,  and  forms  one 
solid  layer.    The  shells  are  silicificd,  and  pretty  generally 
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have  their  e<3ges  rounded  and  worn,  as  if  they  had  been 
rolled  io  currents  of  water,  or  by  waves. 

The  bed  is  seen  again  at  the  Engine  House  of  the  Water- 
works, where  it  is  sii  feet  thick.  In  tracing  il  beyond  the 
Engine  House,  it  very  soon  rnns  out,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
compact,  dove-colored  limestone,  like  No.  3,  below. 

Descending  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol,  it  m 
also  seen,  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  replaced  by  the  com- 
pact limestone  spoken  of.  It  is  well  exposed  at  other  low 
points  about  the  city,  and  has  been  traced,  in  some  direc- 
tiona,  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  city  limits  This  rock  has 
been  used  for  buildmg  purposes  to  some  extent,  and  for 
making  comer  posts  Maximum  thick ne's  11  feet. 
(4.)  Bed  of  Limestone  of  the  common  type  much  1  ke  the  College 
Hill  Limestone,  coarsely  crystalline  foMiiliferous,  &c.  It 
occurs  below  No.  5,  on  the  weit  iide  of  the  Capitol.  In  the 
bluff  at  the  Wire  Bridge,  it  is  28  feet  thick.  In  the  bluff 
above  the  Engine  Houae  of  the  "Water-works,  it  measures 
28  feet. 
(3.)  Dove  Limestones.  This  is  a  group  of  three  layers,  for  the  most- 
part.  Tile  upper  layer  is  alight  dove-colored,  compact 
limestone,  4  feet  thick,  breaking  with  conchoida!  fracture, 
containing  strings  (mostly  vertical)  of  crystalline  matter, 
which  show  points  on  a  horiaontal  surface.  (Birdseye.) 
The  middle  layer  is,  mainly,  the  common  dark  blue  crystal- 
line limestone,  (2  feet.)  The  lowest  layer,  (4  feet.)  is  mostly 
like  the  upper,  but  more  or  less  mixed  with  blue  layers. 
Such  is  the  group  as  seen  at  the  foot  of  Gay  Street,  in  a 
quarry  on  the  river  bank.  This  group  presents  itself  at 
many  points,  in  and  around  the  City.  It  is  conveniently 
studied  at  the  quarry  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  Gay  Street, 
At  the  end  of  the  bluff  beyond  the  Water-works,  it  may  also 
be  seen,  and  is  here  ten  or  eleven  feet  thick.  The  group 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  region  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  of 
the  old  State  quarry,  overlying  the  rock  of  that  quarry.  It 
appears  at  many  points  in  Davidson  County,  outside  of 
Nashville.  The  layers  are  generally  of  desirable  thick- 
ness, and  are  quarried  at  numerous  points  in  and  about  the 
city,  for  building  and  other  purposes. 

The  group  contains  a  number  of  species.  Detached 
siphunclss  of  Orthoceras  Bigsbyi,  and  of  an  allied  species, 
are  numerous  at  some  points,  especially  in  the  middle  layer. 
Telradium,  Bellerophon,  Marehitonia,  PlatTolomaria,  and 
other  genera  are  represented.  It  is  in  this  group,  that 
L^erdiiia  Morgani  is  found.  Thicltness,  11  feet. 
{2.}  Capitol  Limestone.  This  bed  supplied  the  rock  to  build  the 
Capitol,  and  was   formerly  well  exposed  in  the  old  State 
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quarry  west,  and  in  sight  of  the  buildiuj.      It      1 
but  haa  tliB  eppeftranee  of  a  laminated        d  t  It 

fact,  a.  consolidated  bed  of  calcareous  s     d  tt  d  b      g 

the  comminuted  fragments  of  shells  and         1      O   ^      llj 
the  mass  was  drifted  in  running  watt  d     rr     e  d 

lamioK.     As  we  find  the  rotk  now,  it       wh       q  d 

massive,   bluish   gray,    granular   limeat  w  tl         w  11 

marked  lamellar  structure.     When  out  and  g         d    m     th 
a  block  of  it,  presented  edgewise,  sho-w    w  11    th    1  m 
character     Such  a  surface  is  bluish  gr  y  pi     t  f  lly  b     d 
ed  with  darker  lines.    The  Capitol  is  a   pi     d  d  j.  t 

tion  of  this  rock  as  a  building  roaleria] 

The  rock  often  contains  rolled  fragme  t  f  th  b  d  d 
phuQclea  of  species  of  Orthoceras.  Some  specimens  of 
these,  are  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  blocks  in  the  walls  of  the 
Capitol.  It  exhibits,  also,  esamples  of  cross  stratification, 
another  evidence  of  the  current-action  to  which  it  was  orig- 
inally subjected.  The  mass  contains  some  little  siliceous 
matter,  mostly  in  grains,  and  in  small  fragments  of  silici- 
ficd  shells,  so  that  they  do  not  interfere,  materially,  with  the 
working  of  the  rock.  It  is  easily  qunrried,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained in  blocks  of  any  desirable  size.  In  its  natural  ex- 
posures it  exfoliates  in  laminte  by  long  weathering. 

The  bed,  pretty  generally,  underlies  the  city;  has  been 
quarried  at  the  foot  of  Gay  Street,  on  the  river;  is  near  the 
water,  under  the  Wire  Bridge ;  and  appears  beyond  the  Wa- 
ter-works, where  it  has  also  been  quarried,  and  is  20  feet 
thick.     The  lamellar  structure  of  this  bed  runs  into  the  one 
just  below,  to   some  extent,  and  it   is  not  always  easy  to 
draw  a  line  of  separation.     Below  the  Wire  Bridge,  my 
measurements  make  the  thickness  of  the  bed  25  feet. 
(1.)  Th&Orthit  Bed  underlies  the  last,  and  is  the  lowest  member  of 
the  Nashville  Formation.    It   is  in   the  water   below  the 
Wire  Bridge,  but  rises  in  going  down  the  river,  and  may 
bo  studied  in  the  bluff  below  the  Railroad  Bridge.    It  may 
be  seen,  too,  and  its  Orthis  gathered,  at  the  first  mile-stoce 
on  the  Murfreesboro  turnpike.     It  rises  at  the  end  of  the 
bluff,  beyond  the  Water-works;  and  still  further  east,  as  at 
Mount  Olivet,  it  may  be  seen    resting  on  the  Carter's  Greek 
Lmeatone—ilie  upper   member  of  the  Trenton  Formation. 
It  has,  however,  been  described,  and  its  thickness  given. 
727.  The  Gapitol  Limestone  (No.  2,  above,)  is  pretty  goiio- 
rally  represented  in  the  Basin,  outside  of  M"ashvilIo  and  David- 
son County,  wherever  its  proper  horizon  is  presented.     It  is 
generally  not  as  good  a  building  material  as  in  Davidson,  but 
is,  more  or  less,  laminated  and  current-formed.    The  whole  area 
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of  Middle  Tennessee  appears  to  have  been  swept  over  by  a  cur- 
rent, at  the  doaing  of  the  epoch  of  the  Qrthis  Bed.  As  far 
south  aa  Upper  Blkton,  in  Giiea  County,  I  have  seen  this  bed 
well  characterized.  .  It  here  also  takes  the  place,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  Orthis  Bed,  the  Carter's  Greek  Limestone,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  about  a  niile  from  Elkton,  com- 
ing up  from  beneath  it,  with  but  little  int«rveuing  rock. 

728.  The  Dovs  JAineitone,  (No.  3,)  also,  is  frequently  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  Basin,  thougli  by  no  means  as  parsistent  as  the  other  bed. 
At  Ell;ton,  it  is  well  exhibited  in  place,  resting  on  the  laminated  bed. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  note,  that  there  are,  at  some  localities,  other  layers 
of  this  variety  of  rook,  (Bitdseye,)  occupying  horizons,  different  from  thai 
of  No.  3,  They  are,  however,  local,  and  need  no  especial  mention.  Tho 
Oj/Ttodonia  Bed  east  of  the  "Water- works  at  Nashville,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
replaced  by  similar  limestone. 

729.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  relation  the  Nashville  Forma- 
tion sustains  to  the  overlying  groups,  I  present  below,  two  sec- 
tions, taken,  respectively,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Central  Basin. 
The  first  is  the  section  at  Snow's  Sill,  in  DeKalb  County,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Liberty,  the  point  at  which  tho  Lebanon  and 
Sparta  road  leaves  the  Basin,  and  ascends  upon  the  Highlands. 
(p.  81.)  It  brings  us  up  to  the  Black  Shale  and  the  Lower  Car- 
honiferous  formations. 

(c,)  Tbb  SiLit!Bon3.     [FoTTnation  8,a,) 

Topmost.  A  leached  mass  of  oarthy,  buff  sili- 
ceous shales,  containing  interstratifled  layers  of 
chert,  or  flint,  (many  of  them  heavy.)  The  mass, 
more  or  less  dotted  with  small,  siliceous  geodes, 
or  hollow  concretions.  At  the  bottom  3  or  4  feet 
of  grayish,  argillaceous  shale. 

Tbicltnessof  the  whole, 110  feet. 

(6.)  The  Black  Shale.     {Formation  7.) 

A  thin,  fissile,  black,  or  bluish-black,  rather  tough, 
bituminous  ahale.  A  foot  of  the  shale  at  the  top, 
contains  kidney-shaped  nodules. 

Thickness, 45  feet. 

(o.)  Thb  Nashville.     {Formaiion  i.) 

This  immediately  follows  thn  Blaeh  Shale  in  de- 
scending order.  It  is  a  great  series  of  lime- 
stones, containing  many  fossils,  and  having  the 
general  characters  already  given  as  belonging  to 
the  formation.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  the  cur- 
rent-formed bed  spoten  of  above. 

EQtire  thickness  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  303  feet. 
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730.  Leaving  the  foot  of  Snow's  Hill,  and  pasBing  down  the 
valley  towards  Liberty,  theOrthis  Bed  is  soon  intersected,  and 
the  upper  member  of  the  Trenton  Formation,  met  with. 

The  entire  absence  of  formations  5  and  6,  in  tbia  section,  the 
Black  Shale  resting  immediately  npon  the  Nashville,  is  to  be 
noted,  as  well  as  the  high  position  of  the  shale. 

731.  In  passing  across  the  Basin,  to  the  point  presenting  the 
section  below,  a  high  peak  is  met  with— Mount  Lindsley — 
which  is  topped  off  with  the  Blaek  Shale  and  the  Siliceous 
Formation.  This  peak  ia  about  a  mile  from  G-reenivood  Semi- 
nary, and  about  five  miles  from  Lebanon.  It  rises  500  feet 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  and  presents  a  sec- 
tion very  mneh  like  that  of  Snow's  Hill.  The  Shale  and  the 
Naahville  are  still  in  contact.  The  siliceous  rooks  of  this 
peak  contain  carboniferous  fossils. 

732.  Below  is  the  section  of  formations  presented  along  the 
steep  grade  of  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Railroad.  The  foot 
of  this  grade  ia  at  Baker's  Station,  on  or  near  the  lino  between 
Davidson  and  Eobertson  counties.  By  this  grade  the  railroad 
ascends  from  the  Baain  to  the  Highlands.  (§  230.) 

[d.)  Siliceous.     {Formation  8,0.) 

Upper  pari,  soil  and  leached  shaly  matter,  with 
some  layers  of  chert ;  contains,  also,  some  beds 
of  fossiliferous  limestone.  Middle  pari,  bluiah 
silico-caloareous  rock,  weathering  to  ahale;  con- 
taioB  small  siliceous  geodes.  Lower  part,  shales 
bluish  above,  and  pea-green  below.  Two  feet 
tiom  the  base  of  this  is  a  layer  of  ferruginous  and 
ai^illo-caloareous  rock,  a  foot  and-a-half  thick, 
containing  carboniferous  fossils. 

Entire  thickness, 2S8feei. 

(e.)  Black  Shale.     {Fonnalion  7.) 

Black  shale  like  that  in  the  Snow's  Hill  section ; 
contains  LmguiiE. 

The  upper  foot  of  this  contains  the  kidney- 
shaped  nodules,  or  the  kidnsi/3, — argillaceous 
bodies,  very  fetid, 28  feet. 
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"(i.)  NiiOAKA.     (Formation  6,d.} 

Gray  limestone  much  of  it  sparry  and  crinoidal; 
9orae  layers  dcgiUaoeoua  and  light  bluish ;  con- 
tains Caryocrmus  omaius,  and  species  of  Euca- 
lyptoerinus  withia  eight  feet  of  the  Black  Shale. 
The  lower  20  feet  doubtful  aa  to  ago. 

The  foot  of  the  steep  grade  is  39  feet  above 
the  base  of  this  group. 

Entire  thickness, 81  feet. 

[a.)  Nashville.     {Furmadon  4.) 

The  top  of  this  is  seen  Bome  distance  below 
Baker's  Station. 

The  upper  layer  is  red,  very  ferruginous  lime- 
stone, or  dyentone;  is  foaailiferouB,  and  8  feet 
thick.  Below  this  are  the  usual  Nashville  lay- 
ers, highly  fossil iferous. 

733,  Two  points  are  to  be  observed  in  comparing  this  sec- 
tion with  that  of  Snow's  Hill :  the  first,  that  one  of  the  missing 
formations  is  present,  and  that  the  Black  Shals  no  longer 
rests  on  Nashville  rocks;  the  other,  that  the  Shale  is  low 
in  the  bills,  and  the  Nashville  at  their  base.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  strata  of  the 
Basin  dip  to  the  west.     (Compare  seetion  in  chapter  X.) 

734  The  Nashville  Formation  sinks  below  the  Cumberland 
River  before  reaching  Harpeth  Shoals;  bolow  Duck  River,  at 
the  month  of  Bear  Creek,  several  miles  beyond  Centrevillo,  in 
Hickman  County;  and  below  the  Elk,  in  Alabama,  before 
reaching  the  Tennessee  River.  (§  229.)  It  re-appears  locally, 
as  wo  have  seen,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Valley, 
and  in  the  Well's  Creek  Basin,  (§  364.) 

735.  Bocks  of  Special  Use,  and  the  Minerals  of  the  Nashville 
Formation. — The  agricultural  features  of  this  formation  have 
already  been  spoken  of.  Its  beds  supplying  rock -material  for 
building  purposes,  have  also  been  noticed.  (See  especially 
§  726.)  In  addition  to  the  beds  noticed,  there  are  many  solid 
layers  of  the  formation  which  may  be,  and  are,  used  in  ma- 
sonry. There  is,  in  fact,  no  lack  of  material  of  this  sort.  But 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  is  not  durable,  as  the 
rocks  in  the  walls  of  some  old  buildings  about  Nashville  will 
testify.  There  is  not  a  little  room  for  discrimination.  The 
natural  outcrop  of  a  bed  proposed  to  bo  used  in  masonry  ought 
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to  bo  esamined.  The  action  the  weather  baa  upon  a  roek,  is 
generally  a  good  teat  of  ita  durability.  If  it  crumble  easily, 
under  the  weather,  and,  especially,  into  a  multitude  of  small 
corals  and  ahelts,  it  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Layers  pure  enough  for  making  lime,  can  be  found  in  moat 
any  part  of  the  formation. 

The  hydraulic  limestone  of  the  Orthis  Bed  baa  been  noticed. 
Tho  thin,  smooth,  laminar  rocka,  found  at  aomo  localities  in 
this  bed,  are  good  flags. 

736.  In  the  section  laat  given,  a  red,  ferruginous  limestone 
oecura.  It  is  called  dyestone  by  thoae  living  in  the  vicinity, 
and  ia  used  for  dyeing  purposes.  Thobed  ia  here  eight  feet  thick. 
Some  of  it  appeara  to  be  rich  enough  to  be  used  as  an  iron- 
ore.  A  few  miles  south,  or  southwest,  of  this  point,  in  David- 
son County,  this,  or  a  similar  bed  of  red,  calcareous  rock,  rich 
in  iron,  occurs.  The  liilla  containing  it  are  of  a  deep  red  color. 
This  rock  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the  dyestone  of  East 
TennoBsee.  It  rests  upon  rocks  of  the  Washville  Formation,  to 
which  it  is  referred.  Ita  foasils,  however,  although  having  a 
Lower  Silurian  aspect,  have  not  been  carefully  studied  ;  and  it 
may  be  found  necessary  hereafter  to  include  it  in  the  Niagara 
Group,  of  which,  in  this  region,  it  would  then  form  the  base. 
These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  rock  represented  in  the 
section.  Another  dyestone  layer  occurs  on  the  waters  of  Ilar- 
peth  River,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Davidson. 

737.  A  bed  of  brownish  red,  coralline  marble,  occurs  in  this 
formation,  on  the  waters  of  Elk  Eiver,  in  Franklin  County, 
seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Winchester.  The  bed  is  quite  ex- 
tensive, and  was  formerly  worked,  to  a  limited  extcrit,  at  the 
county-seat.  Other  beds,  some  of  them  gray,  are  found  in 
Franklin. 

738.  OnLeiper's  Creek,  at  tho  Oil  Spring,  in  Maury  County, 
and  about  half  a  mile  below  the  Williamson  line,  is  another  bed 
of  marble.  This  is  a  gray  crinoidal,  and  coralline  rock,  spotted 
with  red,  and  having  a  flesh-colored  appearance.  Associated 
with  it  are  other  layers,  with  red,  gray,  and  green  colors. 
Slabs  cut  from  these  rocks,  and  polished,  present  a  handsome 
appearance.  The  main  bed  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  quite  mass- 
ive. This  marble  is  at  the  top  of  the  Nashville  Formation,  and 
is  followed,  in  ascending  order,  by  the  Niagara,  which  is  here, 
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50  feet  thick ;  and  this,  again,  ty  the  Black  Shaie,  (8  feet,) 
above  which  is  about  60  feet  of  the  rocke  of  the  Siliceous  For- 
mation. 

739.  In  Sumner  County,  a  few  miles  north  of  Hartsville,  im- 
mediately below  the  Black  Shale,  is  a  bed,  from  which  mill- 
stones were  formerly  extensively  manufactured.  This  bed  is  a 
mass  of  shells,  closely  packed,  and  siiicified.  The  bed  is  seve- 
ral feet  thick,  and  contains  Nashville  species. 

The  shells  are  so  packed  as  to  make  the  rock,  in  due  degree, 
cellular.  The  weathered  portions,  near  the  outcrop,  are  pre- 
ferred, for  the  reason  that,  within,  the  spaces  between  the  shells 
are  filled  with  calcareous  matter,  which,  by  exposure,  is  leached 
out.  (g  559.)  The  millstones  manufactured  here,  were  high- 
ly esteemed.  I  do  not  know  that  any  have  been  made  of  late 
years. 

740.  The  following  is  a  list  of  minerals  occurring  in  the 
Kashville  Formation.  A  number  of  them  are  given  in  Troost's 
enumeration  of  the  minerals  of  Davidson  County.  (7th  Rep., 
p.  8.)  The  most  of  them  occur  in  all  the  counties  in  which  the 
formation  exista,  and  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  railroad 
cats,  and  at  points  where  the  rocks  are  quarried. 

1.  Caldle,  (carljonate  of  lime;}  common  in  small  veins,  and   in 

erystala  in  small  oavitiea  of  the  iimeatone. 

2.  SidmCe,  (carbonate  of  iron ;)  in  part,  the  djestona  rock  noticed 

in  g  786. 

3.  Dolomite  (carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia ;)  occurs  in  cavities. 

4.  Cdesiite,  (sulptata  of  strontia;)  in  small  veins  and  oaTities,  asso- 

ciated with  barili.  In  crystals  in  a  small  vein  at  Nashville, 
and  in  limestone  seven  miles  from  Nashville,  on  the  Nolens- 
ville  road.  (Troost.) 
6.  Boriie,  (sulphate  of  haryta;)  in  many  small  veins  associated 
with  galeidie,  AJiA  in  cavities  alone,  or  vrith  other  minerals; 
Haysboro'i  near   Nashville,  is  an  important   locality. 

6.  Oypiiaa,  (hydrous  sulphate  of  lime;)  common  at  many  points 

In  cavities;  fibrous,  massive,  and  crystalline. 

7.  Anhydriu,  (anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime;)  occurs,  oecasionallj, 

in  limestone,  as  above. 

8.  Gaienile,  [galena,  sulphide  of  lead ;)  found  in  veins,  mostly  small 

and  unimportant.     Haysboro'  an  ei:ception, 

9.  Sphalerite,  (blende,  sulphide  of  zinc;)  found  In  small  quantity, 

associated  with  the  last. 
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e;)  in  veins  with  barite  and  calcite,  or 

111  Fyrile,  (iron  pjrites,  sulphide  of  iron ;)  in  Bmil!  quantity,  fre- 
quently seen  in  limestone. 

12.  Quartz;  in  a  variety  of  forms;  in  orystala  lining  cavities,  &c. 

13.  Semaiiie,  (red  oxide  of  iron;)  abundant,  in  ochrcous  condition, 

in  the  soil  overlying  dyestone.     {§  736.) 

14.  Petroleum,  This  oozes,  and  has  been  doing  so  for  many  years, 

from  the  Nashville  formation  at  a  number  of  points ;  at 
the  Oil  Spring  on  Leiper's  Creek,  in  Maury  County,  the  pe- 
troleum coming  out  of  the  marble;  (J  788;)  at  a  point  near 
the  Ouiiiberland  Kiver,  on  Mill  Creek  in  Jackson  County ; 
and  at  several  points  on  Obey's  River,  in  Overton  County. 

16.  PitUKphali,  (mineral  tar;)  often  in  the  cavities  in  the  limestone, 
the  cavities  being  frequently  lined  with  crystals  of  calcite; 
in  a  narrow  fissure  on  "Wm.  Watkins'  place,  two  miles 
north  of  Mount  Pleasant  in  Maury  County. 

16.  Asphullura,  (mineral  pitch;)  occurs  like  the  last,  in  cavities  and 

741.  Catalogue  of  Fossils  found  in  tke  Trenton  and  Nashville 
Formations. — The  following  species  are  koown  by  the  author 
to  occar  in  the  Tronton  and  Nashville  rocks  of  Middle  Tennes- 
see. In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  forms  not  made  out, 
most  of  which,  doubtless,  are  new.  Much  care  has  been  taken 
in  identifying  the  deacrihed  species.  Figures  and  descriptions 
have  not  been  wholly  relied  on.  With  but  very  few  exceptions, 
the  fossils  have  been  compared  directly  with  New  York  or 
Canada  specimens,  and  have  been  under  the  eye  either  of  Prof. 
James  Hall  or  of  Mr.  E.  Billings,  To  these  distinguished  pale- 
ontologists I  am  under  obligations  for  many  favors. 

A  few  of  the  new  species  are  named  for  the  first  time,  some 
of  which  are  accompanied  with  a  brief  descriptive  note.  Pull 
descriptions  will  be  given  hereafter.  See,  also,  Appendix  A. 
The  table  has  the  general  form  of  tiiat  in  the  "  Geology  of  Can- 
ada," p.  936. 

The  letters  stiind  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  formations  as  follows  : 
1st.  Trenton;  0.,  Central  LimeslmiE ;  P.,   Pierce  Bed;  R.,   Ridley  Lane- 
sione ;  G.,  Qiads  Limestone;  Cr.,  Cairier'a  Creek  Limestone. 
2d.  Nashtillh;  O.,  Orthia  Bed;  M.,  Middle  NaahviUe;  V.,  Upper  .KwA- 
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oharacter  between  Bigiiyi  am 
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NIAGARA  AND   LOWER  HBLDERBBRa. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THl  HIAGAEA  AKD  LOWBE  HBLDraBlRO  OSOUPS;   lOE- 
MATIOHS   T  «»   VI;    OPPKB  SIITOIAU. 


reapptaring,  formatioEa.  (J  372.) 
»43    The  Ppyer  ««„•„  g„        „  ^^^^  embraces 

sanditooe.,  li„e»K,„e,,  ,h.le,,  all  of  ma.y  colon,  ai, 
iroa-ore.    The  minor  fomation,  composing  it  have  a 
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744.  In  some  parts  of  the  State,  in  horizons  in 
would  naturally  look  for  these  rooks,  and  where  nnderlyins 


744.  In  some  parts  of  the  State,  in  hori^ns  in  which  ■ 
would  naturally  look  for  these  rooks,  and  where  nnd  riyin^ 
and  overlying  formation,  are  present,  not  a  bed  is  foS  tf 
represent  the  gro.p.    In  the  belt  of  cointiy  skirting  the  west 
ern  base  of  the  Oiimberlan.)  T..i.i„  ,_^ :.    :.  .     .      ^   ^  ^^^^ 


p/    1,  7.1      ;;^'  ^ "'  "^o™try  skirt  ng  the  we 

ern  base  of  the  Cumberland  Tableland,  thi,  i,  nlably  the 
case,  and  in  every  ravine  deep  enough,  til,  outcro;ptg  rock, 
.how  ,t  to  be  .0.    Along  the  eastern  escarpment  ofThe  Co"t™ 

atd™test::iTtre-.\i°tr  cr^i",' r? 

X,^re...  on  the  Hashvill,  Formation,  w'tb"!  .r/il^X 

745.  On  the  western  e.carpment,  this  is  also  the  ca«o  at  a 
few  pom.,  but  generally  .  Niagara  bed  ha,  appeared  tT.epa 
rale  the  two,  bearing  above  it,  here  and  there,  a  lr„°     ' 
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Lower  Helderbcrg.  The  Niagara  and  ITelderberg  strata  are 
unconformable  to  the  Nashville,  and  never  covered  the  dome  of 
the  Basin.    (|  367.) 

The  two  groups— the  Niagara  and  the  Lower  HelderljBrg— will  be  con- 
aidered  respectively,  in  separate  sections. 


THE   NIAGARA  GItOirP,.OR   PEKIOD:    EOEMATION   T. 

746.  The  subdivisions  of  this  group  are,  in  descending  order, 
as  follows : 

5,d.    The  MenkcKS  Limestone;  uppermost. 

5,e.    The  Dj/estone  Group,  or  Subgroup. 

5,6.    White  Oak  Mountain  Sandstone. 

5,o.  Clinch  Mountain  Siaidstone,  at  the  hase. 
The  lowest  three  are  East  Tennessee  formations.  The  Mi- 
niscus  Limestone  is  represented  in  this  division  of  the  State,  but 
it  is  preeminently  a  formation  of  the  "Western  Valley,  (§  104.) 
These  formations  represent  the  Medina,  Clinton,  and  Niagara 
epochs  of  the  New  York  nomenclature,  and  are  all  embraced  in 
Dana's  Niagara  Period. 

(5,a.)    The  Clinch  Mountain  Sandstone. 

747.  The  characteristic  rock  of  this  formation,  is  a  white,  or 
grayish-white,  hard  Sandstone,  having  a  maximum  thickness  of 
at  least  400  feet.*  It  is  typically  presented  in  Clinch  Mount- 
ain the  boldest  and  greatest  mountain  within  the  limits  of  the 
Bast  Tennessee  Valley.  (§  97.)  The  sandstone  lies  in  a  great 
sheet,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain.  It  ^  a  heavy- 
bedded  rock;  contains  rarely  a  layer  of  shale;  frequently  pre- 
sents on  its  exposed  surfaces  multitudes  of  fncoids ;  and  has 
some  of  its  beds  profusely  pierced  with  rods,  filling  the  holra 
of  a  species  of  ScoUthus.    Layers,  twenty  inches  thick,  have 

t  In  the  Table  ot  Formationa,  oq  page  Ifil,  the  thickneaa  of  this  sandstone  ia  giTen 
Is,  howBter,  more  tlmn  this,  and  may  even  ex- 
No  opportunity  has  been  presented  of  measutlnf! 
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been  observed,  with  rods  in  abuadance,  ruaning  through 
them.*  The  surfaces  of  the  layers  are  also  often  ripple- 
marked.  The  rock  is  generally  fine  grained,  but  Boraetimea 
coarse  enough  to  constitute  a  conglomerate,  with  pebbles  as 
large  aa  peas. 

748.  In  its  more  western  presentation,  as  ia  Powell's  Mount- 
ain, in  Hancock  and  Claiborne  Counties,  it  graduates  upward 
into  brown  and  red  sandstones,  some  of  which  are  highly  fer- 
ruginous. These  red  sandstone,  however,  will  be  referred  to 
the  White  Oak  Mountain  Group. 

749.  But,  in  addition  to  the  white  sandstone,  the  Clinch 
Mountain  formation  is  made  to  include,  provisionally,  an  un- 
derlying heavy  stratum  of  red  calcareous  shale.  The  sandstone, 
at  all  points,  rests  upon  this  shale.  In  one  section,  that  of  the 
iVose,  in  Hawkins,  the  shale  measured  400  feet.  This  stratum 
has  already  been  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  Bull's  Gap 
and  White  Horn  section,  on  page  249. 


750.  Below  are  presented  several  sections,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  the  relations  the  Clinch  Mountain 
Group  sustains  to  the  other  Niagara  divisions,  as  well  as  the 
relations  the  Niagara,  as  a  whole,  sustains  to  the  other  great 
formations.     The  sections  will  also  be  of  service  for  future  ref- 


751.  The  Nou  referred  to  above,  ia  the  short  isolated  mountain  known 
as  the  Devil's  Nose,  and  mentioned  on  page  43.  The  tahite  sandtione  caps 
the  mountain;  the  red  shale,  and  the  underlying  ifashYillo  beds,  outcrop 
around  ita  slopes.    The  following  is  a  section  taken  on  its  eastern  slope: 

'(i.)  Sandstone;  white,  or  whitish-gray;  mostly  fine-grained 
and  hard;  soma  layers  fine  conglomerate;  about  200 
feet  thick. 

This  rock  caps  the  Nose,  and  is  a  remnant  of  the 
base  of  a  synclinal  fold, 
(a.)  Shale;   browniah-red  calcareous   rocfc,   weathering   into 
shale;  upper  part  inclined  to  be  sandy;  thickness,  400 


airs  ScoliOiua  verUcatis  of  the  Medina  Sand  ■ 
S.  Uiearia  of  the  Cbiihowee  (IbtedmB  Sand- 
■e  brought  together  by  a  fault  and  displsoe- 
■tween  them  bj  means  of  these  fossils. 
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■  (e.)  Bu-ff  Shahs,  weathered ;  lower  part  containing  tbin  lime- 
stones ;  several  hundred  feet. 
{d.)  Bands  of  Eeddislt  CalcaTe<yitt  Shale,  near  the  foot  of  the 

mountain.   {^  635,  637.) 
(c.)  Flaggy  Blue  Limestone;  some  layers  containing,  plenti- 
fully, individuals  of  a  species  of  Eeceptactdiiss  ;  seyeial 
hundred  feet. 
(6.)  Martle.  (J?  605,  613.) 
L  (a.)  Maclurea  Limestone,   (p.  232.) 

(1.)  Knox  Gkottp. 

752.  The  diagram  on  page  208  represents  a  section  which  inferseofs 
many  of  the  formations,  and  among  them,  all  the  merobera  of  the  Niagara 
Group,  if  we  regard  the  red  sandstone  referred  to  in  J  748,  as  belonging 
to  the  White  Oak  Mountain  aivision.  The  Niagara  divisions  are  not  sepa- 
rated in  the  diagram,  the  group  being  represented  as  a  whole.. 

The  places  of  the  occurrence  of  the  group  are  indicated  by  the  dotted 
belts,  and,  also,  by  being  numbered  5.  either  with  or  without  letters.* 

753.  The  points  C,  D,  and  E,  of  the  diagram,  are  ridges  of  the  PowelVs 
Mmmiain  Qroup,  {p.  42.)  The  following  section,  commencing  at  a  gap  in 
D,  (Mulberry  Gap,)  and  eitending  through  Sneedville,  to  H,  tbe  east  end  of 
th.e  diagram,  presents  the  formations  of  two  of  tbem.  It  may  be  observed 
here,  that  the  dip  given  to  the  strata  in  the  part  of  diagram,  from  C  to 
P,  is  too  great.     It  is  generally  considerably  less  than  45°. 

(15)  Unon  Swndtione,  making  Comby  Ridge,  (gj  108,  520,) 
—    Fault 


(14)  Moantairt  Limestone,  m  ridge  a  short  distance  east  of  Sneed- 

ville 
(18j  Sdteeous  Qroup,  in  same  ridge,  as  above. 
(12)  Black    Shale     heavy   presentation ;    Sneedville   is    located 

upon  it 
(11)  Menucus  Limesloiie,  with  shale,  contains  Halysiies  eateniUala 

and  other  fossils.    Not  as  heavy  as  at  the  eastern  base  of 

Powell's  Mountain. 
(10)  Dyestone   Group,   repetition  of   5  below,   and   commencing 

a,  new  series,  (p.  14S.)    This  forms  the  eastern  slope  ot  N'eu>- 

man'a  Ridge.   It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  at  some  points 

sandstones  of  4,  below,   and  even  of  3,  occur,  out  off  with 

the  Dyestone  roots  by  the  fault. 

—     Fault 

(9)  itfounfainZft»ie»(one,  on  Newman's  Kidge,  and  upper  part  of 

"There  is  an  error  aa  to  one  figure;  the  firsts  at  the  west  end  of  the  diagrsm  shot 
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(8)  Siliceous  Oroup,  heayy,  mucii  shale,  lower  part  of  west  elope 
of  Newman's  Ridge. 

(7)  Black  Shale,  he&Y  J  presentaiioa,  outcrops  in  a  narrow  trough 
or  valley,  between  the  two  mountains.  Big  Sycamore  Creek 
rnns  in  the  southweBtern  part  of  this  trough. 

(6)  Meaiieui  lAmeitont,  bluish;  upper  part  light  gray;  lower 
part  inclined  to  he  sandy ;  all  foasiliferous.  ThicfensBS,  145 
feet. 

(51  Dyestove  Group,  Shalea  and  thin  sandstones,  brown,  red,  gray 
and  greenish,  with  a  band  of  Dyeatone  ore.  Some  layers 
ripple-marked.  The  group  quite  foasiliferous;  contains 
BelUrophon  triloliaia,  Sirophomma  oorTngata,  Calymene  Clm- 
tonif  Beyrichia  lata,  etc.    Thickness,  825  feet. 

(4)  White  Oak  Mountain  Sandstone;  brown  and  red  sandstones, 
with  some  fine  conglomerate,  much  of  both  very  ferrugi- 
nous. This,  and  the  white  sandstone  below,  make  the  eastern 
slope,  aod  the  crest  of  Powell's  Mountain.  Thickness  un- 
oertain,  say  100  feet. 

(3)  Clineh  Sandstone,  light  gray;  contains  some  Snc  conglomerate. 
Thickness  doubtful,  bat  much  below  masiroum,  say  100 
feet. 

(2)  Clinch  Shale,  reddish  argillaceous  limestone  or  calcareous 
shale,  beneath  the  last,  under  the  crest  of  the  mountain  on 

(1)  Trenton  and  Jfashville  Scries;  outcrops  on  the  lower  part  of 
western  slope  of  Powell's  Mountain,  and  makes  the  valley 
west  of  the  mountain,  in  the  southwest  partof  which  flows 
Little  Sycamore.  The  entire  valley  may  he  called  lAlile 
Sycamore  Valley. 

754.  A  section  will  be  given  below,  illustrating  the  occurrence  of  forma- 
tions in  the  region  of  Cumberland  Qap,  the  region  to  which  the  west  end  of 
the  diagram  on  page  208  pertain^  and,  in  order  io  have  an  cniire  section 
from  the  Gap  to  C  roby  E  dg  t  may  b  w  H  t  ot  oduoe  here  a  section 
supplying  the  int    m  d  at    pa  t,     Th  t    n    t  k  n  in  connection  with 

the  diagram,  will    11     t  at  t     nly  f    tu        hi  nging  to  the  Niagara 

beds,  but,  also,  th     g    1  g    al    ha  a  t         f  m     h     f  the  country  in  Han- 
cock  and  Claiborn        u  t 

(6)  Knox  D  2  m  «,  f  m  g  a  h  _  ,  h  rty  Ig  ,  becoming  very 
wide  and  high  east  of  Tazewell,  (Wallin's  Eidge.)  This 
formation  follows  in  order,  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  Se- 
ries (I)  of  the  last  section  and  the  ridge  meniioned  lies 
nest  west  of  the  valley  in  which  the  rocks  of  that  series 
outcrop. 

—    Fault " 
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(5)  Dyestniie  Group,  as  in  last  section;  contains  a  layer  of  iron-ore 

one  foot  thick. 

(i)    White  Oah  Maaniain  Sandslone,  not  as  Iieavy  as  in  last  eaotion. 

(3)  Ciinek  MotintaiTi  Group,  including  the  Sandstone  and  (to 
Shale  ;  the  former  becoming  thin  and  losing  its  importance. 
This  group,  with  the  Dyeetone  and  the  White  Oak  Moun- 
tain groups  abovo,  forms  a  sharp  ridge  along  this  line  of 
section,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Knox  Dol- 
omite above,  by  a  Tery  narrow  valley,  and  which,  too, 
with  the  formations  which  make  it,  runs  out  before  reach- 
ing a  point  opposite  Taaewell. 

(3)  Trenton  and  Nathmtte  Series,  follows  the  Shale  of  the  Clinch 
Group,  and  the  sharp  ridge  mentioned,  just  as  the  same  rocks 
(1)  in  the  last  section  follow  the  Shale  and  Powell's  Moun- 

The   series,  moreover,  presents   a  valley  similar  to  the 
Little  Sycamore  Valley.    Tazewell  is  located  in  it     East  of 
the  latter  place,   this   Series  follows  the  Knox  Dolomite  of 
Wallin  s  Ridge,  the  fault  separating  the  two. 
(1)  Knox  Dolomiie,  this  succeeds  the  last  in  the  great  anticlinal  of 
Claiborne,  tJnion  and  Campbell.  (J  518.) 
755.  Passing  ihe  axis  of  the  anticlinal  just  mentioned,  the  order  in  which 
the  formations  occur  is  reversed.     Prom  this  axis  eastward,  we  pass  from 
older  formations  to  newer,   until   a   fault    is    met   with,   which  throws  us 
abruptly  back  to  some  one  of  the  lower  formations  as  a  new  starting  point. 
Advancing,  however,  the  formations  we  meet  with  occur  in  the  same  suc- 
cession as  before,  until  a  second  fault  is  encountered,  and  another  starting 
point  presented,  and  soon.    (Seepage  146.)     Toraeetwith  the  formations 
of  Cumberland  Gap,  in  ascending  order,  our  course  from  the  axis  of  the 
anticlinal  must  be  wesitoard. 

75'i.  The  following  is  a  section  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  dumber- 
land  Gap.  The  point  A,  in  the  diagram '^on  page  208,  is  a  bold,  conspicu- 
ous cliff  of  sandstone,  called  the  Pinnacle.  The  elevation  of  this  ia  given 
on  page  73,     Its  rocks  are  the  uppermost  of  the  section. 

The  formations  are  presented  as  in  the  foregoing  sections,  in  their  natu- 
ral order,  and  numbered  in  accordance,  that  is,  from  below,  upward.  The 
lowest  formation  rests  directly  upon  No.  1  of  the  last  section. 

(7)  Base  of  Cool  Measures;  hard  sandstone  forming  the  Pinnacle. 

(6)  Mowaiain  Lijnestone  ;  a  heavy  bed,  but  not  measured. 

(5)  Siliceous  Group;  a  heavy  stratum  of  bluish,  or  greenish,  more 
or  less  calcareous,  shale;  15  or  20  feet  of  which,  at  top,  eon- 
tains  characteristic  layers  of  chert.  Some  iron-nodules  and 
a  few  unimportant  layers  of  brown  shale  are  seen.  Thick- 
ness, 620  feet. 

(1)  Black  Shale;  at  ths  bafe  of  the  mountain. 
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(3)  Dyeatone  Group;  in  upper  part  stales  with  thin  sandstones, 
the  ahales  mostly  greenish,  followed  below  by  a  valuable 
bed  of  ore  from  21  to  30  inches  thick.  Below  this,  shales 
with  some  heavy  layers  of  fine-grained  Bandstone,  which 
majr  represent  the  Clinch  Mountain  sandstone;  if  so,  the 
latter  formation  has  not  quite  disappeared. 

This  group  makes  Foot   Valley  Ridge,  a  low  ridge  skirt- 
ing  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  many  miles  to  the  south- 

(2)  Clinsh  Red  Shale,  not  exposed. 

(i)  Trenton  and  Nashmlle  Series,  making  the  long  and  interesting 

Powell's   Valley,  and  resting  upoii;the  Knoi  Dolomite,  No. 

1,  of  the  preceding  section. 

757.  In  the  soctions  given,  the  Clinch  Sandstone  is  either  on 
the  top,  or,  aa  a  great  tilted  plate,  forms  one  of  the  slopes  of  a 
mountain.  It  makes  the  cap  of  the  ISToae,  (§  751.)  In  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  red  sandstones  of  overlying  forma- 
tions, it  makes  the  eastern  slopes,  and  the  crests  of  Newman's 
Eidge,  and  of  Powell's  Mountain.  In  fact,  the  monntaine  men- 
tioned owe  their  existence,  as  such,  to  these  sandstones.  Had 
the  latter  been  shales,  or  limestones,  like  those  of  Little  Syc- 
amore Valley,  the  whole  region,  long  since,  would  have  been 
without  mountains. 

How  hard  plates  of  rock,  like  these  sandstones,  are  mount- 
ain-making and  mountain-aaving,  has  been  explained  (See 
§§  362  and  628.) 

758.  The  Clinch  Sandstone  has  given  as,  either  alone  or  with 
other  formations,  three  distinct  groups  of  mountains,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  PovielVa  Moanlatn  Oroup,  the  geology  of  which  wa  have 

just  oonsidered.    (See  also  ?  96.) 

In  this  group  ought  to  be  included  the  Lons  Mouniaifi,  of 
Claiborne"  and  Union  Counties,  which  ia  in  a  line  with  Pow- 
ell's Mountain,  the  opposing  ends  of  the  two  being  about  four 
miles  apart.  These  mountains  are  the  same  geologically.  The 
White  Oak  red  sandstones,  however,  are  prominent,  and  the 
Clinch  Sandstone  less  so,  in  Lone  Mountain,  than  in  Powell's, 

2.  The   Clinch  Group,  (See  g  97.)     I  have  spoken  of  the   occur- 

rence of  the  Sarulstone  in  the  main  Clinch  MaunMn  itself,  in 
J  747,  and  of  its  presentation  on  the  Nose,  in  |  751,  It  also 
makes,  in  part.  Stone  Mountain  of  this  group.    House  Mountain 

"  Claiborne  and  Union,  not  a-nanger  and  Itjiion,  as  appears  on  paies  25]  and  252. 
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Is  an  outlioT,  and  very  much,  in  all  respects,  lite  the  Nose. 
It  ia  capped  in  the  same  mftniier,  and  the  slopes  of  the  two 
present  the  same  formations. 

Pine  Mountain  is  made  by  the  hard  rocks  of  the  Siliceous 
Qroup,  and  eo  is  Stone  Mbunfuin,  in  part. 

In  this  region,  the  red  sandstones  of  the  White  Oak  Mount- 
ain Group  Ao  not  occur  in  any  noteworthy  force. 
2.  Tkt  Bay's  Mountain  &roap.  (See  ^  99,  and  also  J  643.)  In  this 
group,  the  Clinch  Sandstone  alone  ia  the  mountain-making 
layer.  In  a  section  across  the  middle  of  the  group,  the  strata 
are  seen  to  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  synclinal  a,iid  anticli- 
nal waves.  The  first  range  met  with  on  the  aoutheast  side  is 
broken,  and  includes  the  prominent  points,  Chimney  Top  and 
Fodder  Slack,  both  of  which  are  capped  off  with  sandstone 
like  the  Nose,  in  Hawkins.  The  next  range  has  also  a  high 
point,  Stone  Moaniain,  capped  asthe  others.  Then  follows  a  pair 
of  mountains,  with  a  araaller  ridge  between,  and  in  the  double 
valley  thus  formed,  rests  a  low  double-synclinal  trough  of 
sandstone,  a  section  of  which  is  like  the  letter  W,  with  the  in- 
ner part  reduced  in  size.  After  this,  come  four  or  five  syn- 
clinals and  anticlinals  of  sandstone,  forming  ridges  that  are 
not  as  high  as  those  on  the  eastern  side. 

759.  The  last  presentation  of  the  Clinch  Sandstone,  going 
sonthward,  is  in  House  Mountain.  This  is  about  thirteen 
miles  northeast  of  Knoxville.  The  greatest  development  of 
the  Sandstone  is  in  Clinch  Mountain.  West  of  this,  it  loses 
volume,  and  is  much  reduced  in  the  Powell's  Mountain  Group. 
It  does  not  reach  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  unless,  indeed, 
the  sandstone  which  helps  to  form  Poor  Valley  Eidge,  .(§  756, 
(3,))  near  Cumberland  Gap,  and  southward,  in  Claiborne,  is  ita 
feather -edge.  Eastward,  it  is  last  seen  in  the  Bay's  Mountain 
Group,  on  the  summits  of  Chimney  Top  and  Podder  Stack. 
It  passes  to  the  northeast  out  of  the  State,  and  extends  through 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  into  New  York,  where  it  has  long 
been  known  as  a  part  of  the  Medina  Sandstone. 

760.  The  (Jinch  Bed  Shale  is  prominently  seen  involved  with 
the  Sandstone  in  the  anticlinals  and  synclinals  of  the  Bay's 
Mountain  Group.  Its  place  is  below  the  Sandstone.  The  feeds 
of  the  latter,  at  some  points,  however,  have  been  observed  to 
contain  some  shale,  but  in  small  quantity. 

The  Shale  has  a  wider  extension  eastward  and  southward 
than  the  Sandstone.    It  occurs  beneath  the  Dyestone  Group,  at 
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the  base  of  Poor  Valley  Ridge,  in  Claiborne,  and  of  "Walden'e 
Eidge,  in  Campbell. 

In  the  eouthem  part  of  the  State,  it  has  not  been  made  ont 
satisfactorily  as  a  distinct  bed. 

761.  At  many  localities,  the  Clinch  Sandstone  eonld  supply 
excellent  building  material.  It  is  often  well  bedded  for  quar- 
rying, and  its  light  gray  color,  and  its  texture,  would  make  it 
popular.     As  yet,  no  railroad  touches  it  at  any  point. 

(5,6.)    White  Oak  Mountain  Sandstone. 

762.  Starting  up  south  of  the  Hiwaseee  Eiver,  and  running 
in  a  eonthwesterly  coarse,  the  line  of  which  ia  east  of  Chatta- 
nooga' about  fourteen  miles,  is  a  nearly  straight  ridge,  that 
reaches  far  into  Georgia.  This,  in  Tennessee,  is  called  White 
Oak  Mountain,  and  in  Georgia,  Taylor's  Midge.  (§  103.)  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  made  np  of  a  heavy  group  of  variegated 
alternating  sandstones  and  shales,  to  which  I  have  given  the 
name  above. 

763.  The  sandstones  are  mostly  fine-grained,  thin,  and  even- 
bedded,  sometimes  thick-bedded,  fossiliferous,  generally,  red- 
dish-brown, bat  also  greenish  gray,  buff,  and  of  other  colors. 
Their  surfaces  often  abound  in  crinoidal  buttons.  Some  of  the 
layers  are  highly  ferruginous,  making  an  iron-rock,  to  which 
the  remarks  in  §  618  are  applicable.  Many  beds  can  be  used 
for  building  purposes  with  advantage.  The  depot  at  Eing- 
gold,  in  Georgia,  is  built  of  this  rock,  as  well  as  certain  cul- 
verts on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

764.  The  shales,  of  reddish -brown,  pale  green,  and  other 
colore,  alternate  in  beds  of  various  thicknesses  with  the  sand- 
stones, and  generally  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  volume 
of  the  group. 

765.  Tte  rouke  of  this  group  resemble,  more  or  less,  those  of  the  two 
lower  divisions  of  the  Knos  Group.  {^  499,  519  and  523.)  At  certain 
pointB,  the  rocka  of  the  two  groups  are  throwa  together.  In  auch  cases, 
the  foaaila  of  the  White  Oak  heda  enable  the  obaerver  to  aeparate  them 
without  difficulty. 

765.  It  ia  in  White  Oak  Mountain,  and  Taylor's  Eidge,  that 
this  formation  appears  in  greatest  volume.    It  must  he,  at 
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least,  600  feet  thick  in  the  gap  at  EiDggold,  and,  perhaps,  con- 
siderably more.  In  Tennessee,  its  maximum  may  be  placed 
at  500. 

The  lateral  extent  of  the  formation,  at  least  in  Tennessee, 
is  very  limited.  It  is  not  observed,  either  east  or  west  of  the 
belt,  including  White  Oak  and  its  spurs. 

766.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  certain  beds  of  fer- 
ruginous brown-red  sandstone  and  fine  conglomerate  have  boon 
referred  to  this  formation.  These  occur  in  the  Powell's  Mount- 
ain Group,  and  are  presented  in  the  sections  in  §§  753  and 
754.  The  occurrence  of  the  formation  in  Lone  Mountain  is 
also  spoken  of  in  §  758,  As  in  the  White  Oak  Mountain  re- 
gion, eo  here,  these  rocks  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  nar- 
row belt,  not  appearing  outside  of  the  area  including  the  ridges 
of  the  Powell's  Mountain  G-roup. 

767.  Along  the  line  from  Lone  Mountain  to  the  north  end 
of  White  Oak,  there  are  no  especial  presentations  of  the  rocka 
of  this  formation.  Traces  occur  at  intervals,  in  the  Dyestone 
ridge,  which  lies  in  this  range.  There  is  a  considerable  ridge 
in  the  line,  just  north  of  the  Hiwassee  Jtiver  which  m  ly  con- 
tain some  of  the  lowest  layers,  and  a  ruiious  amphithtatre  of 
hills  just  south  of  this  river,  the  highest  points  of  which  may 
show  them. 

768.  This  amphitheatre,  or  circle  of  h  lis  is  13  latei  and  more  than  a 
mile  in  diameter.  It  rests  in  a  wide  area  of  rocl>8  belonging  to  the  Tren- 
on  and  Nashville  Series.  This  area  is  due  to  the  lateral  estLDSinn  of  Sa- 
vannah Valley  caused  by  the  running  out  of  Wh  te  Oak  Mounta  n.  The 
amphitheatre  is  an  outlier  of  the  latter  mountain,  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  an  interval  of  from  three  to  four  miles.  In  the  area  around  it  the  rocks 
are  nearly  horizontal. 

769.  Just  south  of  Georgetown,  which  is  located  in  the  area 
mentioned,  the  north  end  of  White  Oak  appears,  not  as  a  sharp 
ridge,  but  more  as  the  end  of  a  long  plateau.  This  end  is 
nearly  two  miles  wide;  its  strata  outcrops  in  nearly  horizontal 
layers,  and  the  rocks  of  the  formation  under  consideration, 
appear  at  the  top  in  very  feeble  force.  But  southward,  the 
rocks  of  the  mountain  become  tilted,  with  dips  of  from  25°  to 
35°.   The  sandstones  and  shales  increase  rapidlyin  volume,  and 
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the  monntain  becomes  a  well  defined  ridge,  highest  and  boldest 
in  Georgia. 

770.  This  formation  presentB  anotter  example  of  a  stratum  following, 
for  long  distances,  the  trend  of  the  yalley,  with  hut  little  lateral  extension, 
{See  ii  582  and  683.) 

771.  The  northern  presentation  of  the  group  in  the  Powell's 
Mountain  region  is  of  minor  importance,  so  far  as  volume  is 
concerned.  The  relatione,  however,  of  these  rocks  to  the 
Clinch  Sandstone,  are  there  seen.  The  two  groups  in  this  re- 
gion overlap,  the  red  White  Oak  sandstones  being  on  top.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  Clinch  Sandstone,  as  wo 
have  stated,  is  wanting, 

772.  The  White  Oak  Mountain  Sandstone,  as  I  have  described 
it,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  a  provisional  group.  Its 
ferruginous,  variegated  rooks  naturally  associate  it  with  the 
Syestone  Group  next  above  it,  and  doubtless  its  paleontological 
characters  unite  it  with  that.  I  have,  however,  thought  beat 
for  the  present,  mostly  on  account  of  its  great  and  special  de- 
velopment in  White  Oak  Mountain  and  in  Taylor's  Kidge,  to 
keep  it  separate. 

773.  Below  is  a  section  of  the  formations  as  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  gap  of  White  Oak  Mountain,  through  which  the 
Chattanooga  and  Cleveland  Railroad  rans.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  that,  in  approaching  White  Oak  Mountain  from  the  east, 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  a  fault  is  met  with  at  a  point 
about  two  and  a  third  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  main  mount- 
ain. Passing  this,  the  road  intersects,  at  once,  an  outlying  and 
heal  ridge,  made  up  of  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  both  the 
White  Oak  and  Dyestone  formations,  and  in  which,  too,  a  band 
of  iron-ore  occurs  of  from  one  to  three  feet  thick.  The  rocks 
of  this  ridge  dip  to  the  southeast,  and  are  the  overturned  south- 
eastern side  of  a  synclinal  trough,  of  which  White  Oak  Mount- 
ain, itself,  is  the  greater  northwestern  side.  Between  the 
ridge  and  the  monntain  is  a  cove,  into  which  outcrops  Carbon- 
iferous limestones,  (Mountain  Limestone^  the  beds  of  which,  at 
many  points,  are  horizontal. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that,  to  the  southeast  of  the/awft 
spoken  (A,  the  country,  for  many  miles,  is  underlaid  by  strata 
of  the  Knox  Group. 
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774.  Tlie  seotioB  13  arranged  in  ascending  order,  the  forma- 
tions being  so  numbered.  The  topmost  bed  is  on  the  cove  side 
of  the  mountain,  the  lowest  on  the  western.  The  strata  dip  to 
the  southeast  at  an  average  rate  of  about  28°. 

(5)  Siliceo'us  Group.   At  top,  rough,  ehertj  layers  running  be- 
neath the  Oirboniferous  limestones  of  the  cove,  about  20 
feet  seen,  upper  part  concealed. 
Oreenish  shale,  30  feet. 

Gray  crinoidal  limestone,  orinoidal  buttons,  large,  15 
feet. 

Greenish  shale,  8  feet. 

Thioineas  in  all, 73  feet. 

(i)  BlackShaU - 20 feet. 

(8)  DyeaUme  Qrovp.  Bed  and  greenish  sbaleB  mostly,  alter- 
nating with  thin,  even-bedded,  fine-grained  sandstones, 

and  containing  dyeatone  ore, 200  feet. 

(2)  WhiU  Oak  Mountain  Sandstime.  A  heavy  series  of  shales 
and  sandstones,  of  reddiah-brown,  green,  gray  and  buft' 
colors,  the  reddish-brown  and  green  most  common. 
The  sandstone,  tbick  and  thin-bedded;  one  hard  brown 
layer  near  the  base,  eight  feet  thick.  Tbis  aeries  grad- 
uates into  tbat  above. 

1  all, 420feet. 


(1)   3Vonj!<ionSerf»,  passing  dowa  into  Nashville  roots. 

Alternating  greenish  shale  and  shaly,  blue,  fossiliferous 
limestone,  130  feet.     Below  this,   reddish,  argillaeeoua 
limestone,    weathering    into  shale ;    variegated    with 
greenish  bunds,  152  feet. 
Thickness  in   all 2! 


(5,c.)  The  Dyestone  Group. 

775.  This  group  ia  neither  great  in  volume,  nor  of  much  im- 
portance, as  to  topographical  or  agricultural  relations.  Never- 
theless, it  is  highly  interesting  as  a  repository,  or  matrix,  of 
iron-ore.  The  group  is  confined  to  East  Tennessee.  It  is  a 
series  of  variegated  shales  and  thin  sandstones,  for  the  most 
part,  the  rocks  presenting  a  variety  of  colors,  among  which, 
red,  brown  and  green,  are  predominant.  It  holds  from  one  to 
three  or  more  layers  of  fossiliferous  iron-rock,  which  is  gener- 
ally available  as  an  iron-ore.    Much  of  the  miTas  either  is,  or 
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has  been,  quite  calcareous.  At  some  poiiif%thin  beds  of  lime- 
stone occur  with  the  shales ;  at  others,  the  mass  is  pretty  thor- 
oughly leached  so  far  as  its  outcrop  is  concerned,  and,  indeed, 
for  many  feet  within. 

776.  The  sandstones  are  generally  fine-grained,  thin,  and 
smoothly  bedded.  Sometimes  thick,  heavy  layers  occur.  Oc- 
casionally they  appear  to  be  wholly  absent.  This  is  especially 
the  case  at  some  points  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  in 
Hamilton  County,  and  in  Sequatchee  Valley,  the  group  being 
mostly  shales  and  limestone,  with  but  little  sandstone. 

777.  The  iron-ore  (often  called  dyestone,  being  sometimes 
used  as  such,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  group)  is  in  stratified 
layers.  It  is  highly  fossiliferous,  abounding  in  casts  of  eri- 
noidal  buttons,  small  corals  and  bryozoa.  It  contains,  also,  sheila 
and  fragments  of  trilobifces.  In  addition,  the  ore  abounds  in 
small,  flatteaed,  oolitic  bodies,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
called  both  oolitic  and  lenticular  ore.  Fragments  long  exposed 
on  the  surface,  have,  externally,  a  dark  brown,  or  reddish- 
brown,  appearance,  but  the  ore  when  freshly  quarried,  has  a 
more  or  leas  bright  reddish,  and  at  certain  points,  nearly  a  scar- 
let, color.  At  some  localities  it  is  more  or  less  calcareous, 
while  at  others  it  appears  to  be  thoroughly  leached.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  as  an  iron -ore,  and  is  the  main  dependence  of 
all  the  furnaces  and  forges  in  the  western  part  of  the  Valley. 

778.  A  number  of  sections  have  been  given,  in  which  the 
Dyestone  Group  is  represented,  and  from  which  its  characters 
and  its  relations  to  other  formations  can  be  learned. 

See  paragrapha  768,  754,  756  and  774.  Tho  cuts  on  pages  139,  142,  190 
and  208,  may  also  he  referred  to.  In  thoso  on  pages  142  and  190,  the  place 
of  tie  group  is  indicated  by  the  figure  5,   and  in  ILat  on  page  208,  by  B,c. 

779.  Below  is  a  section  taken  on  the  ]!fashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga liailroad,  above  Lookout  Station.  The  locality  is  on  or 
very  near  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  line,  and  embraces  the 
places  known  as  Love's  and  Cross's  Hollows.  In  this  region 
the  Siliceous  Group,  the  Mack  Shale,  and  the  Dyestone  Group 
outcrop,  from  beneath  overlying  strata,  near  the  base  of  one  of 
the  spurs  of  Eaccoon  Mountain.  The  strata  dip  to  the  north- 
west at  a  low  angle,  running  under  the  mountain.     This  iocal- 
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ity  corresponds  tc*a  point  near  the  right  hand  base  of  the 
raonntain,  E,  in  the  diagram  on  page  139.  The  range  of  forma- 
tions intersected,  skirta,  for  a  long  distance,  the  eastern  base, 
not  only  of  Eaccoon  Mountain,  tut  also  of  "Walden's  Eidge, 
north  of  Tennessee  Eiver.     (§§  141,  142.) 

The  formations  are  numbered  in  ascending  order. 

(4)  Siliceous  Group  Gray  cnnoidal  limestone  charged  with 
layers  of  chert  Contains  Agaruocrinua  Sepn  at  base 
aliout_  100  feet. 

(3)  Blaek  Shale,  with  a  bituminous   sandstone   at  base,  aver- 


(2)  Dyeslone  Group 

I    Greenish  hhale,  22  fePt 

A.  Dyestone  ore,  with  shale  interatratifled ;  one  foot  and 
a  half. 

g.  Fine  sandstone,  aouiewhat  ferruginous,  in  part  in- 
clining to  be  shaly.  Contains  individuals  of  P«n- 
tamerua  nbltmgua;  aix  feet. 
/.  Greenish  shak,  with  occasionally  thin  seams  of  fer- 
ruginous layers,  approaching  dyestone;  some  lay- 
erg  more  or  less  calcareous;  6T  feet. 

e.  Calcareous  dyestone,  alternating  with  ahale;  fresh, 
the  dyestone  has  the  aspect  of  deep  red  limestone, 
is  fosailiferous,  and  much  of  it  oolitic,  weathers 
into  a  rather  open  iron-ore;  one  layer,  13  inches 
thick.    In  all,  4  feet. 

d.  Greenish  shale,  muoh  like^  above ;  contains  one  or 

two  thin  seams  of  calcareous  dyestone;  in  its  low- 
er part,  are  StrophoTnena  prqfynda  ?  S.  dq/reeaa, 
OrthU  degantula?  &a.;  21  feet 

e.  Dyestone,  calcareous;  8  inches. 

h.  Shale  and  thin  limestones  alternating;  14  feet. 
a.  Dyestone,  like  c,  above;   contains  Leptxna  sencea, 
Sirophomena  depretsa,  Orihoeerata,  &c,;   three  to  aix 
inches. 

Thickness  of  entire  group \ 

(1)  TTansiHon  Bedi.  An  alternation  of  thin  limestones  and 
shales;  freshly  quarried,  the  whole  masa  is  blue,  thin 
limestones  predominating. 

This,  together  with  the  corresponding  mass  in  sec- 
tion J  T74,  ought  perhaps,  to  be  included  in  the  Upper 
Silwrian,  although  Nashville  fossils  begin  to  appear. 
The  bed  has  been  referred  to  in  J  654,  and  Bome  of  the 
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fossils  givsn.    Sirophomma  /fnuiainala  'of  thai  list,  is 
doubtless  5,  depresm,  Alrypa  margiimlis  is  quite  eom- 

P,"'"" 112  feet. 

Keiow   this  reddish   hmestones   come   in,  and   well 
marked  Nashville  rocks  are  met  with. 

780-  The  ontiro  nbsence  in  the  above  seotion,  of  the  red  sand- 
stones of  the  White  Onk  Mountain  Formation,  i,  to  be  noted 
The  Djratone  Group  itself,  laoks  its  thin  sandstones,  only  one 
bed  of  the  latter  appearing,  and  that  near  the  top.  The  group 
IS  seen,  moreover,  to  be  quite  calcareous  at  this  point,  as  it  is 
pretty  generally  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 

781.  In  tie  .oetion,  in  j  758,  the  tUekn.s.  of  the  Djo.lone  Group,  on 
the  east  .,do  of  Po.elV.  Mountain,  is  325  feet;  in  tic  White  Oak  Mount. 

186^.  The  (r^Miftow  Ws,  however,  in  the  last  section,  might  very  4ell 
he  included  la  the  group,  a.  well  as  .boot  100  feet  of  laj.rs  below  them 
making  in  all  nearly  850.  But  these  si^ealled  transition  beds  occur  in 
the  seetion  of  }  774,  with  the  great  White  Oak  Oroup  of  red  sandatone.  in- 
terpolated between  them  and  division  8,  of  the  section.  Including  then 
divisions  I,  2,  and  3,  in  the  Dyestonc  Groap,  the  latter  becomes,  in  White 
Oak  Moantam,  000  feet  thiek-a  groat  development  of  ainlo.  («i™ 
in  part?)  rocks.    (See  also  g  772.)  ^  ^ 

In  addition  to  tic  fossils  enumerated  in  I  753,  and  the  section  above  ss 
pertaimng  to  this  group,  ^ft^pa  htmirh^ita,  (Sowcrbv,)  has  been  oh 
served  on  the  east  side  of  Powell's  Mountain,  in  abundance. 

782.  rfa  Oulcop,  ,f  ,u  Byalon,  groups  the  Dyeaone 
lt,dg«,.~1b>  Dycston.  Group,  (the  rock,  dipping  more  „r 

e,s,)  outcrops  m  the  western  portion  of  the  Valley-that  n„t 
to  the  TaWe-land-in  quite  a  nnmber  of  long  narrow  belts 
which,  like  the  belts  of  the  other  formations,  run  in  northeast' 
erly  and  southwesterly  <»nrses.  These  outcrops,  or  bete  are 
generally  found  either  on  one  or  the  other  slope  of  Ion,  nar- 
row, cbaractetistio  ridges,  which  tho  hard  layers  of  the  mup 
help  to  make,  and  which  we  designate  a,  _Dj,«„„  iijj. 
bometimos,  the  ridge  is  wanting  on  a  portion  of  a  bed  of  ont- 
erop,  but  such  instances  are  exceptional. 

783.  In  a  few  instances,  the  ridge  is  wholly  made  up  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Dyestonc  Group,  but  generally,  the  heayy  cherty 
layers  of  the  Siliceom  Group  constitute  the  most  important 
element  in  their  etructure.    In  fact,  we  bays  a  trio  of  forma- 
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tions,  ordinarily  going  together,  and  making  up  these  ridges. 
These  are,  the  Byestone  Group,  the  Black  Shale,  and  the  Sili- 
ceous Group,  the  latter  occurring  as  a  heavy  "bed  of  hard  cherty 
layers.  The  first  and  last  are  the  weathering-resisting  forma- 
tions, and  the  Black  Shale  between  is  protected,  more  or  less, 
ty  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  hard  rocks  of 
the  trio,  taken  together,  form  no  very  great  volume,  and  make 
usually  nothing  more  than  a  moderate  ridge. 

When  a  heavy  sandstone  formation  is  interpolated  beneath 
the  Dyeetonc  Gronp,  like  the  Clinch  Sandstone,  or  the  White 
Oak  red  group,  then  a  Mountain  results,  and  both  Dyeatone 
and  Siliceous  Formations  are  subordinate.  Thus  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  Powell's  Mountain  Group,  and  in  White 
Oak. 

T84.  Below,  the  Dycstone  Ridges,  or  ranges,  are  enumerated. 
The  iron-ore  outcrops  usually  on  the  sides  of  these,  but  is  some- 
times found  at  the  summits.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  these  ridges  not  only  give  us  the  outcropping  ranges  of 
the  Dyestone  Group,  but  also  many  of  those  of  the  Black  Shale, 
and  of  the  Siliceous  Group. 

We  commence  with  the  ridge  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land, 

785  (1)  The  Mountain  Dyfstane  Bidge  and  Mange.— Gn  page  ^51,  in  the 
table  of  valley-range!  in  which  Trenton  and  Naahville  rocks  outcrop,  I 
have  there  mentioned  the  Mountain  Range.  This  valley-range,  as  Htatcd, 
Bkirta  the  base  of  the  Table-land  almost  continuously  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia.  It  is  also  stated,  on  page  49,  that  this  range  docs  not  come  in 
direct  coDtaet  with  the  base  of  the  Table-land,  being  generally  separated 
therefrom  by  a  low,  sharp  ridge,  and  by  a  Yery  narrow,  curious  trough, 
often  called  "  B<u:k  Valley,"  the  latter  lying  back  of  the  sharp  ridge.  This 
sharp  ridge  is  the  Dyestone  Bidge  under  consideration.  It  is  formed  by 
the  outcropping  of  the  trio  of  formations  spoken  of  above,  the  Ih/estone, 
Slack  SMle  and  SiUce-m,,  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  from  beneath  the  Car- 
boniferous strata  of  the  Table-land. 

The  west  end  of  the  diagram  on  page  208,  illustrates  how  these  forma- 
tions outcrop  on  the  surface.  At  B  is  the  Dysitoni  Ridge,  the  Black  Shale 
(erroneously  numbered  5  instead  of  7)  and  the  Siliceous  Group  at  this  point 
being  no  part  of  it.  The  diagrams  on  pages  139  and  190  give  sections  of 
the  formations  occurring  in  the  range,  or  along  the  line  of  this  Djestone 
Ridge,  although  the  ridge  being  at  these  points  small,  is  not  represented. 
"'"  "^s  place  is  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  spur  E     "="» 


of  Walden'i 


779.)     Intheoi 
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780.  The  Mountain  Djestone  Kidge  comes  into  Tennessee  from  Virginia, 
From  tlie  vicinity  of  Cumberland  Gap,  where  it  is  called  Poor  VailKy  Ridge, 
(the  Back  Valley  being  here,  "  Poor  Valley,")  it  reaches  south  west  ward, 
elcirting  the  Table-land  closely,  with  but  few  interruptions,  to  the  Georgia 
line,  a  distance  of  nearly  160  miles.  {See  Map.)  Its  best  defined  portions 
have  usually  local  names.  One  of  these  I  have  mentioned ;  another  in 
Rhea  County  is  Shin-bi/ne  Bidge. 

In  some  parts  of  its  line,  as  in  the  southern  portion  of  Campbell  County, 
and  along  the  eastern  base  of  Walden's  Kidge,  in  Anderson,  it  is  poorly 
developed,  yet  traceable,  and  the  formations  present.  At  a  few  points, 
the  principal  one  being  the  vicinity  of  the  Salt-works,  in  Anderson,  the 
range,  including  both  ridge  and  formations,  is  ingulfed  in  local  faults,  and 
thus  interrupted.  At  other  points,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Little  Emery,  in  Eoane  County,  it  is  duplicated  by  local  folds  or  faults. 

787.  One  or  more  bedsof  iron-ire  outcrop  in  this  ridge,  or  in  the  range 
when  the  former  is  not  well  developed,  throughout  its  whole  length.  Gen- 
erally there  ia  but  one  important  bed  which  varies  in  thickness  from  a 
few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet,  swelling  out  occasionally,  however,  to  six 
or  eight  feet.  At  some  localities  several  difi'erent  beds  occur.  In  g  756 
the  bed  of  ore  as  found  at  Cumberland.  Gap,  is  mentioned. 

788.  (2)  Lookout  Dgesione  Ridges. — Lookout  Mountain,  which  starts  up 
so  boldly  near  Chattanooga,  and  runs  southwestward,  into  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  (H89,)  rests  in  a  synclinal  trough.  Ila  position  and  geological 
relations  are  seen  in  the  diagram  on  page  139  at  L,  The  trio  of  forma- 
tions, the  Dyeatone,  Black  Shale,  and  Siliceous,  (VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of 
the  diagram,)  are  seen  to  outcrop  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  near  its 
base,  and  tbelr  outcrops,  though  not  thus  represented  in  the  figure,  make 
skirting  ridges.  Lookout,  nearly  throughout,  from  Chattanooga  to  Gads- 
den, Alabama,  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  Dyestone  ridge. 

789.  These  ridges  entend  northward,  some  distance  beyond  the  end  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  are  intersected  in  passing  from  Chattanooga  to 
"Walden's  Eidge.  Traces  of  one  or  both  of  them,  may  be  observed  nearly 
as  far  up  as  the  Khea  County  line. 

North  of  Chattanooga,  in  addition  to  the  two  Lookout  ridges  spoken  of 
are  two  or  three  short  dyestone  ridges,  made  by  local  folds.  The  lower 
end  of  one  of  these  forms  the  high  hill  on  the  West  side  of  Chattanooga,  a 
fine  section  of  which  is  seen  in  the  bluff  at  the  brewery. 

Layers  of  ore  are  found  in  all  of  these  ridges.  The  Lookout  ridges  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama  are  especially  interesting  as  depositories  of  ore. 

790.  (3)  Htilf-moon Island  Son^e.— Lying  in  Roane,. Ehea,  and  Meigs, 
and  a  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  White's  Creek,  is  a  local  synclinal  several 
miles  in  length,  made  up  of  the  trio  of  formations,  theDyestone,  Black  Shale 
and  Siliceous.  (See  Map.)  The  Siliceous  Group  occupies  the  axis,  the  other 
formations  outcropping  on  each  side.  This  synclinal  supplies  excellent 
and  estensive  beds  of  ore. 

The  ore  outcrops  in   two  lines,   which,   across  the  middle  part  of  the 
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synclinal,  are  nearly  a  mile  apart.  The  western  line  runs  through  Ualf- 
■matin  IHond,  in  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  at  one  end  of  which  is  an  ore  quarry, 
which,  for  years,  supplied  Eagle  Furnace,  rb  well  as  other  furnaces,  and 
several  forges.  For  a  mile,  running  through  this  island,  the  ore  will 
average  four  feet,  and  at  a  point  or  two,  swells  out  to  twenty  f«et  in  direct 
thicknosa.    The  ore  is  highly  esteemed,  and  makes  excellent  soft  iron. 

Immediately  west  of  this  ore  belt  is  a  strip  of  Trenton  and  Nashville 
rooks,  appertaining  to  the  "Washington  Tallej  range,     (p.  261.) 

791.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that,  at  Post  Oak  Springs,  in  Roane 
County,  a  limited  patch  of  the  Djestone  Group,  showing  soma  iron-ore, 
occurs.  This  point  ifl  in  an  interesting  little  cove  surrcundad  by  ridgas, 
which  may  be  called  Brown's  Cove.  It  eontaius  an  isolated  patch  of  Nash- 
ville,  Dyestono,  and  Black  shale  rocks.  On  the  west  of  it  is  a  Knoi  Bol- 
amite  chertj  ridge,  and  on  the  east,  Knox  Sandstone  ranges. 

792  B^  Valley,  and  White  Oak  Mountain  Dyeitone  flanje.— This  is  an 
important,  though  broken  range.  The  line  of  it  runs  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia  It  lies  -immediataly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  equally  long  val- 
ley-rangeto  which  I  have  given  the  name,  on  page  251,  of  Big  Valley 
range  In  the  range  under  consideration,  the  Dyestone  Group  appears  m 
a  ridge  or  mountain,  generally  associated  with  the  Blaok  Shale  and  Sili- 
ceous Group.  ,  -  „  t 
To  the  east  of  this  ridge  or  mountain,  as  Ihe  case  may  he,  follows  one  of 
the  ercat  faults  of  East  Tennessee.  This  sometimes  cuts  off  the  Siliceous 
Group,  and  with  it,  occasionally,  the  Black  Shale,  and  even  the  Dyestone 
Group  itself,     (g  BIO.) 

703-  Commencing  at  the  Tirgiula  line,  the  first  portion  of  the  range  :s 
in  Wallin's  Bidge,  in  Hancock  and  Claiborne  counties.  Its  place  in  the 
diaeram  on  page  i:08  is  at  C.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  section  in  §  754,  and  at 
the  poln.  represented,  it  contains  a  bed  of  ore  one  foot  thick.  This  portion 
is,  perhaps,  about  ten  miles  long,  being  cut  off  by  the  fault  before  reaching 
a'point  opposite  Tazewell. 

794  The  second  portion  begins  with  the  re-appearance  of  the  range  near 
the  mouth  of  Big  Barren  Creek,  in  the  southern  part  of  Claiborne,  and 
extends  through  Union  and  Anderson,  passing  east  of  ClinWn,  into  Roane. 
In  this  portion,  the  ore  outcrops  at  numerous  points,  ranging  from  a  few 
inches  to  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  also  been  worked  exten- 
sively especially  that  of  Union  and  Claiborne  counties,  both  in  furnaces 
and  forges.  In  this  part,  the  ore-bed  at  some  points,  is  multiplied  and 
greatly  increased  in  quantity,  by  local  folds  in  the  rocks,  there  being,  some- 
times three  or  four  parallel  bands  in  the  place  of  one. 

795  East,  or  southeast,  of  Kingston,  a  few  miles,  and  near  the  Tennes- 
see Biver  a'third  portion  of  this  range  begins.  Near  the  river,  on  both 
Bides  it  shows  considerable  ore.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  back  of 
Col  Welcker's,  on  the  ridge,  are  outcrops  several  feet  thick.  From  this 
region  the  range  extends,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction,  towards  White  Oak  Mountain. 
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796.  The  Dyestone  Group,  bearing  with  it  consideralilB  ore,  is  found  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  White  Oak  Mountain,  as  far  as  the  Georgia  line,  and 
I  might  add,  much  beyond.  It  is  also  found  in  th#  outlying  ridge  east  of 
the  mountain,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  ^  773.  In  thia  outlier, 
as  stated,  is  a  bed  of  ore  from  one  to  three  feet  thick. 

The  section  in  ^  774  ombracea  the  Dyostone  Group  of  White  Oak 
Mountain. 

797.  (5)  The  Dyestone  Porniation   in  ' 
as  a  portion  of  the  last  described  range. 
belts  of  tliia  formation  in  the  Powell's  Mountain  Group.     (§  96  ) 

798.  The  first  in  order,  is  that  of  Powell's  Mountain  and  of  Lone  Mount- 
ain, thetwo being  in  the  same  line.  They  both  have  the  Dyestone  Forma- 
tion on  their  aastom  aides,  the  formation  in  each  case  containing  beds  of 
iron-ore.  The  place  of  the  formation  in  Powell's  Mountain,  is  at  the  east- 
ern base  of  D,  in  the  diagram,  page  208.  It  is  also  (5)  in  the  section  in 
5  763. 

799.  The  second,  following,  is  the  belt  on  the  eastern  side  of  Newman's 
Eidga,  and  seen  at  (10)  in  the  section  of  paragraph  of  753.  There  is  some 
dyestone  ore  in  this  belt,  but  its  presentation  is  not  equal  to  what  it  is  gen- 
erally, in  the  more  western  ranges. 

800.  East  of  range  (4)— the  Big  Valley  and  "White  Oak 
range — the  Dyestone  Formation,  excepting  the  bolts  in  the 
Powell's  Mountain  Group  just  montiooed,  is  rarely  seen.  Some 
traces  of  it  appear  to  exist  on  tho  east  side  of  Clinch  Hoant- 
ain,  but  they  appertain,  doubtless,  to  the  feather  edge  of  the 
formation ;  moreover,  they  are  often  absent,  the  Black  Shale 
resting  directly  on  the  CUneb  Sandstone. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  east  of  the  range,  not  only 
tho  Dyestone  Pormation,  but  the  Black  Shale  and  the  Siliceous 
Group,  as  well,  are  cut  off  by  the  great  faults.  (See  diagram  on 
page  190.) 

801.  There  is,  however,  at  least  one  interesting  exception  to 
this  remark,  and  that  occurs  in  front  of  Chilhowee  Mountain. 
Along  agoodpartof  the  western  base  of  this  mountain,  is  a  groat 
fault,  by  means  of  which  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  brought  in 
immediate  contact  with  tho  lower  part  of  the  Qhilkowee  (Pots- 
dam) Sandstone,  or  even  the  upper  part  of  the  Ocoee  Conglom- 
erate, involving  a  vertical  displacement  of  the  strata  of  more 
than  10,000  feet.  In  the  diagram  on  page  190,  the  place  of  the 
fault  is  shown  by  the  location  of  Montvale  Springs,  which  are 
nearly  upon  it.  A  section  at  this  place,  from  the  fault  west- 
ward, through  the  ridge  a,  is  as  follows : 
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—  Fault. 
(3)   CaTboraferous  Limestone. 

{b)  MoantaitS  Limestone.    Firat  aBtratum  of  staly  lime- 
stone, containing  manj  characteristic  fossils. 
Then,  thin-bedded  and  soft  sandstones. 
Followed  hy  a  space  in  which  the  rocks  are  not 

The  above  rocks  form  a  narcowvalley in  wWcli 

the  Hotel  and  Springs  are  located. 

(a)  SiliceoKS   Qrovp.       Thin-bedded,  dark-gray  saad- 

fltones,   with  some  eandj  shale,  several   hundred 

feet.    Forms  in  the  main,  the  ridge  a,  of  the  dia- 

(2)  Blnek  Shaie,v6l\  characterized;  26  or  80  feet  thick;  un- 
derlaid with  whitish  and  reddish  clay,  mixed  with  mora 
or  less  sand,  B  or  10  feet  thick. 

(1)  Dyeafone  Oroup?  Reddish -brown,  sandy  shale,  at  least 
lOO  feet,  and  followed  below  by  the  shales  of  the  Tren- 
ton and  Nashville  Series. 

802.  Thie  section  is  interesting  not  only  on  account  of  its 
relations  to  tlie  fault,  but  as  affording  the  most  southeasterly 
presentations  we  have  of  several  of  the  higher  formations. 

As  to  the  Dyeetone  Group,  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that 
the  reddish  sandy  ahalea  belong  to  this  group.  I  was  informed, 
however,  that  dyestone  iron-ore  occurs  at  a  few  points  along 
the  range.     The  fact  did  npt  come  nnder  my  own  observation. 

803.  The  Fossil  Ore  mentioned  in  §  657,  may  be  placed  in 
this  enumeration,  as  it  may  prove  to  be  a  member  of  the  Dye- 
stone  Formation.  It  is  an  important  range.  The  ore  from  it 
has  been  used  on  a  small  scale,  for  making  iron.  The  ore  is 
ahundant,  and  will   doubless  be  extensively  worked  some  day. 

804.  The  enumeration  of  the  Dyestone  ridgea  and  ranges, 
was  commenced  with  the  Mountain  Range,  that  skirting  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Table-land,  (§  785,)  and  from  this  we  pro- 
ceeded eastward.  But  west  of  this,  also,  in  both  Elk  Fork 
(§  144)  and  Sequatohee  (§  140)  Valleys,  the  Dyestone  Group 
outcrops. 

The  diagram  on  page  142  illustrates  the  geological  structure 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Elk  Fork.  Formation  5  is  the  Dyestone 
Group,  and  the  figure  explains  how  it  is  brought  to  the  surface. 
Its  outcrop  extends  longitudinally  through  a  good  part  of  the 
valley,  and  presents  an  excellent  bed  of  ore,  having  a  nearly 
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uniform  thickness  of  three  fcot.  The  dip  of  this  ore-bed  at 
some  points,  is  much  less  than  that  indicated  in  the  diagram, 
thus  making  the  ore  easily  accesaihle  over  wide  belts.  In  ad- 
dition, by  local  folding  the  outcrop  of  ore  in  some  parts  of  the 
valley  is  multiplied,  several  parallel  bands  appearing  at  the 
surface. 

805.  In  Seqnatchee  Valley  the  Dyeatone  Grronp  appears  in 
place  near  the  base  of  the  mountain  all  around,  excepting  in 
certain  parts  on  the  west  aide,  where  this,  with  other  forma- 
tions, are  cut  off  by  a  faalt.  The  diagram  on  page  139  gives 
a  section  of  the  Valley  between  A  and  G,  and  illustrates  how 
the  formations,  and  among  them  the  one  under  consideration, 
outcrop.  The  fault,  however,  does  not  appear  in  this  figure. 
(Compare  §  600  and  note.)  The  Dyestone  Group  is  not 
heavily  presented  in  Sec[uatehee  Valley.  At  the  head  of  the 
Valley,  above  Pikeville,  considerable  dyestone  ore  is  found, 
and  it  ia  presented  in  limited  quantity  at  all  points  between 
this  and  the  Alabama  line,  wherever  the  formation  to  which 
it  belongs  outcrops. 

806.  In  the  Elk  Fork  and  Sequatchee  Valleys  are  the  last 
presentations  of  the    Dyestone  G-roup,  as  we  have  limited  it. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Table-land,  this,  and  all  tho  H'iagara 
divisions,  are  absent  at  the  first  re-appearance  of  the  Black 
Shale.     (§  744.) 

(p,d.)     Ti!E  Keniscus  Limestone. 

807.  The  Meniscus  Limestone  is  the  uppermost  of  the  forma- 
tions grouped  in  this  Report,  under  the  name  Niagara.  As 
already  stated,  (§  746,)  it  is  eminently  the  formation  of  the 
Western  Valley,  or  rather,  it  should  be  stated,  of  one  large 
section  of  this  valley.  The  topographical  features  and  outlines 
of  this  area  have  been  given  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Report. 
(See  pages  104-109.)  In  the  Western  Valley,  the  Meniscus 
Limestone  presents  two  subdivieions,  the  upper  one  of  which 
contains  a  lens,  or  meniscus -shaped  fossil  Sponge,  to  which 
Roemer,  in  a  work  that  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  has  given 
tho  name  Astrceospongia  meniscus,  and  which  also  is  figured  on 
plate  H,  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  This  fossil  occurring  abun- 
dantly, and  being  very  characteristic,  especially  of  the  upper 
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member  mentioned,  I  have  given  the  name  Meniscus  to  the 
formation.  The  bed  is  doubtleaa  eqaivalent  to  rockg  of  the 
Niagara  epoch  in  Hew  York.  It  is  desirable,  however,  when 
a  formation  ia  ao  far  removed  from  the  typo,  to  have  a  local 
name  for  it. 

808.  In  Bast  Tenneasee,  tho  formation  is  represented  by  the 
the  limestone,  (Saoedvillo  Limestone,)  occurring  in  the  Pow- 
ell'a  Mountain  Group,  and  lying  nest  above  the  Dyestone 
ahalee.  Several  belta  of  this  limestone  are  presented,  two  of 
which  have  already  been  noticed  ;  one  in  the  valley  between 
Powell's  Mountain  and  IJewman'a  Ridge,  and  the  other  at  the 
eastera  base  of  the  latter  ridge.  These  are  given  in  thesection 
in  I  753  to  which    the  reader  is  referred. 

In  addition  to  these  belta,  there  ia  a  considerable  presenta- 
tion of  the  limestone  at  the  aouth  end  of  Newman's  Eidge. 
Along  the  eastern  base  of  Lone  Mountain,  in  Claiborne  and 
Union  counties,  a  bed  of  limestone  occura,  at  least  100  feet 
thick,  which,  perhapa,  is  to  be  referred  to  thia  formation, 
although  it  is  succeeded  above  by  Dyestone  layers,  an  arrange- 
ment, however,  which  may  have  been  brought  about  by  a  local 
fault. 

Outside  of  the  region  of  the  Powell's  Mountain  Group  the 
formation  is  generally  wanting  in  E       ~ 


At  one  point  about  four  miles  southeast  of  tlie  Saltworks  in  Anderaon 
County,  and  in  the  line  of  the  Big  Valley  Dyestone  range,  I  hove  seen  a 
local  oherty  bed,  pretty  well  charged  with  coraU,  and  in  contact  with  the 
Black  Shale.  This  I  referred  to  tho  formation  under  conaideralion.  It 
is  the  only  bed  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with. 

809.  We  now  pass  westward,  over  a  large  aection  of  the 
State  in  which  no  rocks  of  the  Meniscus  Limestone  occur,  and 
it  ia  not  until  we  reach  the  western  slopes  of  the  Central  Basin 
(p.  97)  that  they  are  met  with  again.  (See  §§  732,  733,  also 
74i,  745.) 

Here  the  formation  ia  generally  seen  in  place  between  the 
Black  Shale  and  the  Nashville  rocks,  but  not  in  full  force. 
Passing,  however,  still  further  to  the  west  or  southwest,  it  re- 
appears from  beneath  overlying  rocks  in  its  maximum  devel- 
opment, and  outcrops  over  wide  areas  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Western  Valley,  in  Perry,  Decatur,  Wayne  and  Hardin 
counties. 
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810.  TJpon  entering  the  Central  Basin  from  tlie  east,  the 
foather-edge  of  tho  Meniscus  Limeatono  ie  met  with  on  the 
northern  side,  in  Macon  County,  and  on  the  southern,  in  Lin- 
coln, and  in  the  sonthwestern  part  of  Bedford.  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  Lincoln,  and  in  G-iles,  the  ridges  usually  present 
the  formation  on  their  slopes  in  a  bed  occupying  a  place  be- 
tween the  Black  Shale  and  the  Nashville  rocks,  and  from  two 
or  three  to  fifty,  or  occasionally  more,  feet  in  thickness.  Li 
the  high  hills  which  immediately  encircle  Pulaski,  and  which 
are  capped  with  rocks  of  the  Siliceous  Group,  neither  the 
Meniscus  Limestone  nor  tho  Black  Shale  are  usually  well  pre- 
sented. But  a  few  miles  east,  on  the  Fayetteville  road,  are 
good  exposures. 

It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  mention  specially  the  out- 
crops of  this  formation  and  the  areas  it  occupies.  These,  in- 
deed, are  best  determined  and  appreciated  by  reference  to  the 
Map. 

811,  The  formation  consists  of  thick-bedded  crystalline  and 
flne-grained  limestones,  more  or  less  argillaceous,  and  often 
weathering  into  shale.  Most  of  the  limestones  are  sparry  and 
crinoidal.  Many  of  them  contain  green  points.  Tho  series 
is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  members,  the  Sponge-bearing 
Bed  above,  and  the  Variegated  Bed  below,  each  about  100  feet 
in  thickness.  The  lower  bed  is  an  alternation  of  gray,  red, 
and  mottled  layers,  the  crinoidai  portions  sometimes  making  a 
fair  marble.  Much  of  the  mass  tends  to  crumble  into  shalo. 
The  limestones  of  the  upper  bed  are  light  gray,  and  light- 
bluish  gray,  and,  as  in  the  Ibwer  bed,  much  of  it  weathers  into 
shaiy  matter.  On  the  hill  sides  layers  of  this  limestone  fre- 
quently outcrop  in  two  or  three  successive  ledges,  separated 
by  intervals  of  shale.  Thin  layers  of  chert  often  occur,  inter- 
stratified  with  the  limestone,  or  embedded  in  It. 

212.  It  is  the  upper  member  of  the  Meniscns  Formation,  for 
the  most  part,  that  appears  on  the  slopes  of  the  Central  Basin; 
the  Variegated  Bed  presents  itself  mainly  in  the  Western  Val- 
ley and  in  its  ramifications.  (|  253,) 

813.  On  pages  106  and  107  I  have  spoken  of  tho  glades  of 
the  Western  Valley.  Both  members  of  the  formation  help  to 
make  these  glades.  The  fossils,  however,  come  mostly  from 
tho  upper,  or  Sponge-bearing  Bed.    The  Variegated  Bed  is  fos- 
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siliferouB,  many  of  its  layers  are  crinoidal,  as  I  have  stated, 
and  at  many  locaiitica,  it  ia  very  rich,  especially  in  its  lower 
part,  in  individuals  of  a  number  of  species  of  Orthocerata,  but 
it  presents  no  such  varied  fossil  fauna  as  does  the  bed  above  it. 

814.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Roomer  has  presented  ns  with  a  Mono- 
graph on  the  Silurean  Fauna'of  Western  Tennessee,*  which  we 
welcome  with  pleasare,  as  a  handsome  contribution  to  the  pale- 
ontology of  the  State.  It  is  really,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  mono- 
graph of  the  fauna  (excepting  one  or  two  species)  of  the 
Sponge-bearing  Bed  mentioned  above.  There  are,  however, 
many  species  in  the  bed  which  are  not  given  in  the 
work,  most  of  which  are  undescribcd.  The  species  of 
new  corals,  especially,  are  quite  numerous.  The  cri- 
noida  collected  by  Troost  on  the  glades  of  Perry  and  De- 
catur counties,  are  nearly  all,  in  fact  ail,  that  I  have  seen, 
from  this  bed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Doctor's  work 
was  not  published  long  since.  As  it  is,  there  is  so  much  uncer- 
tainty connected  with  his  names  that  they  cannot,  in  most 
cases,  be  used  with  any  satisfaction, 

815.  At  the  end  of  this  section  is  appended  a  catalogue  of 
fossils  occurring  in  the  Meniscus  Limestone.  It  includes  the 
described  species,  or,  at  least,  such  as  I  have  bad  the  means 
of  identifying.  The  most  of  these  occur  in  all  the  counties  in 
which  the  formation  outcrops,  in  Ilardin,  Wayne,  Perry,  De- 
catur, Benton,  Henry,  Hickman,  Lewis,  etc.  Some  of  them 
are  almost  always  present,  and  very  characteristic.  Among 
sneh  are  Caryocriniis  omatus,  Fentatrematites  BeinwardtU  and  a 
minute  crinoid,  which  has  never  been  properly  made  out  and 
figured,  that  I  am  aware  of,  named  by  Troost  Haplocrinus  hem- 
isphericus.  I  have  rarely  failed  to  find  this  in  the  outcrops  of 
the  formation  in  the  counties  mentioned.  It  is  alone  sufficient 
to  fix  the  horizon  of  a  layer.  The  sponges  are  also  of  common 
occurrence,  especially  the  one  from  which  the  formations  takes 
its  name.  This  ia  quite  as  useful  as  the  little  crinoid.  Cya- 
thophyllum  Shutnardi,  Petraia  Waynensis,  species  of  Eucalyp- 
tocnnus,  Oalceola  Tennesseensis,  imd  I,ampterocrinus  Tennesseen- 
sis,  are  common  and  characteristic  forms. 
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816,  Below  is  presented  a  group  of  figures*   representing  some  of  the 
fossils,  vrhich,  in  tlie  Siate  of  New  York,  are  found  in  the  Niagara  Forma- 
tion, the  equivulent  of  our  Meniscus  Bed,     Most  of  these  have  not  been,  as 
yat,  observed  in  Tennessee.   Straphotaena  rugota  (Fig.  11)  is  quite  a 
apecies,  and  what  is  unusual,  is  found  in  several   geological  horiaons  oi 
side  of  the  one  we  are  considering. 


I,  2,  Spinfer  Niagarensia 


5,  Atrypa  nodostriata 

6,  Merisla  mhda 

7,  reniamerui  tnterphcatas. 


Pig  8,  Rhyrvhonella  eunfata 
"  S  Lfploccelia  diapanlts 
"  10,  OHhts  biloba 


817.  I  have,  on  a  previous  page,  (see  §  711,)  given  a  section 
of  the  rocks  seen  in  the  bluff  at  and  above  Clifton,  on  the 
Tennessee  Kiver,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  "Wayne  County. 
The  base  of  the  Mcnisous  Limestone  in  this  section,  rests  upon 
strata  of  the  Nashville  Formation.  .  The  junction  is  well  seen, 
not  only  at  Clifton,  but  for  several  miles  below  that  place, 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tennessee  Biver. 

Below  I  give  a  general  section  of  the  formations  in  this  part 
of  Wayne  County  The  successive  beds  outcrop  along  a  line 
commencing  at  the  level  of  low  water  at  Clifton,  and  termi- 
nating neai  ly  four  miles  back,  at  the  top  and  on  the  end  of  one 
of  the  spuis  that  jut  out  from  the  high  lands  further  east, 
(§  252,)  This  legion  is  the  most  favorable  for  studying  the 
entire  Meniscus  Formation  that  has  come  under  my  observa- 

♦  Taken  from  Dana's  Manual  of  Geologj,  page  241. 
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tion.     The  strata  are  presented  in  the   section  in  their  natural 
order,  and  are  to  bo  read  from  the  bottom,  upward. 

(5)  Silkeous  Group.     (Form.  8,a.) 

Caps  the  ridge  overlooking  tlie  valley  of  Eagle  Crsek  ; 
strata  mostly  eoQcaaled;  loose,  cberty  masses  scattered 
over  (he  surface,  and  containing  Carboniferous  fossils...    63 feet. 
(4)  Slack  Shale  Group.     {Form,  7.) 

(6.)  Proper  black  shale,  mostly  replaeed  by  bluish  <i«d 
greenish  siliceoua  shale,  (weathered  }  Eight  feet  at 
the  base,  interatratifled  with  thin,  smooth,  fine- 
grained sandstones,  containing  individuals  of  im- 
giila  subspatulaia?  42  feet, 
(a.)  Fine-grained  smidstone,  highly  charged  with  the 
Bi\,\a^  I/irtgula  as  above,  8  feet. 

Entire  thickness  of  the  group 50  feet. 

(3)  Lomer  Helderberff.     (Form.  6.) 

Graj/  srinoidal  limesione,  fossils  ol>scure  at  this  point. 
This  particular  bed  may  belong  below;  it  occupies, 
however,  the  horizon    of  well-marked   Lower  Helder- 

berg  rocks  in  tho  vicinity 25  feet. 

(2)  Meniscus  Limestone.     {Form.  S,rf.) 

(i.)  Sponge-bearing  Bed;  gray,  crinoidal,  and  argilla- 
ceous limestones,  many  of  them  glade-forming, 
highly  fossiliferous,  containing  sparsely  thin  layers 
of  chert.  90  feet, 
(a.)  Variegatfd  Bed;  gray,  red,  and  mottled  limestones, 
interstratifled;  many  layers  argillaceous;  Orlhoce- 
rata  abundant  in  its  lower  part.  Clifton  is  located 
in  part  upon  it.     96  foeL 

Entire  thickness  of  the  formation, 186  feet. 

(1)  SaahMe  Formation.     (Poem.  4.) 
See  section  in  paragraph  Til. 

818.  Sections  similar  to  this,  but  rarely  showing  the  base 
of  Nashi^ille  rocks,  may  be  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
Hardin  County,  near  the  Tennessee  River,  and  also  on  Har- 
din's, Indian,  and  Horse  Creeks,  and  on  some  of  their  princi- 
pal tributaries.  There  are  many  good  exposures  of  the  forma- 
tion on  these  large  creeks.  At  many  of  them  the  Helderberg 
rocks  are  absent,  and  the  Black  Shale  &roup  rests  directly  on 
the  Meniscus  Limestone. 

819.  On  the  upper  part  of  Birdsong  Creek,  in  Benton,  and 
also  on  Big  Sandy,  in  tho  southeastern  part  of  Henry,  sections 
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including  the  Variegated  Bed,  can  be  obtained.  Good  presen- 
tations occur  on  Duck  liiver,  in  Hickman,  as  well  as  on  Cane 
and  other  creeks  of  the  same  county.  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  Buffalo  JRivor,  in  Lewis  and  Wayne,  afford  many 
good  sections. 

820.  In  the  northern  part  of  Sumner  County,  at  the  point 
where  the  Gallatin  and  Glasgow  Turnpike  ascends  the  ridge 
and  leaves  the  Basin,  the  Meniscus  Limestone  is  present  in 
considerable  volnme,  there  being  about  120  feet  of  it.  The 
rocks  are  gray,  and  bluish-gray,  crinoidal  and  argillaceoiis 
limestones.  The  middle  portion  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  portion,  abounds  in  individuals  of  Pentamerus  oblongus 
associated  with    Caryocrinus  ornatus,  and  other  Niagara  forms. 

821.  Below  is  a  section  of  the  formations  as  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  bluff  at  Montgomery's  Mill,  in  Hickman 
Ciounty,  on  Piney  Eiver,  near  its  mouth. 

(4)  Oravel-hed  on  top  of  the  ridge. 
(8)   Siliceous  Group. 

(i.)  A  heavy  bed  of  compact,  gray,  metal-ringing  lime- 
atone  i  some  of  its  upper  and  lower  layers  eontsia 
flinty  burs,  averaging  size  of  filberts ;  rarely  show- 
ing cherty  bands.  This  mass  is  wholly  made  up 
of  finely  comminuted  crinoidal  remains.  It  is 
mostly  concealed  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  ahoTe  the 
mill,  hut  at  Bsquire  Curl's,  about  a  mile  distant, 
{whore  it  is  125  feet  thick,  is  capped  with  alterna- 
ting layers  of  ahale  snd  chert,  and  rests  directly 
upon  the  Black  Shale,)  it  is  well  exposed.  135 
feet. 

(u.)  A  group  of  heavy  cherty  layers  with  shales  and 
limestone.    45  feet. 

Thickness  in  all, 177  feet. 

(2)  Black  Shale  Group. 

(c.)  Layer  of  "  kidneys"  (g  732)  half  a  foot. 

(6,)  Black  Shale,  very  fetid,  8  feet. 

(a.)  Fine-grained  sandstone,  6  to  12  inches. 

Entire  thickness, 9  feet. 


(1)  Meniicua  Formaticit. 

(e.)  Mostly  corapaet,  gray,  sparry  limestone,  withafew 
feet  of  sbaly  limestone  at  top.  Some  bands  are 
tinged  with  red,  80  feet. 
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(S.)  Marly  limeatone,  loaded  witli  fossils  and  yielding 
them  readilj.  Contains  several  species  of  Euca- 
lyptocTiHUa,  Oaryocrinutomatua,  Fiatyoatoma  Nuiga- 
rentda,  Rhynshonella  Tenneiseensis,  Spiri/er  macro- 
pleuTus,  etc.,  4  feet. 

(a.)  Gray  limestones,  inclining  to  be  marly;  at  base 
thin,  gray,  sparry  layers,  some  few  with  red  tinge; 
runs  down  to  water.    14  feet- 
Thickness  of  entire  formation, 78  feet. 

822.  Socks  of  Special  Use,  Minerals,  and  Agricultural  Fea- 
tures of  the  Meniscus  Limestone. — As  already  stated,  some  of 
the  variegated  crinoidal  layers  of  this  formation  are  a  fkir 
marble,  and,  indeed,  they  have  been  worked  as  such,  at  a  num- 
ber of  points.  Quarries  have  boon  opened  on  Big  Sandy,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Henry  County,  in  a  region  where  a  local 
but  wide  dome  or  swell  in  the  strata,  brings  the  Varie- 
gated Bed  to  the  surface.  Localities  of  the  same  rock  occur 
on  Birdsong  Creek,  in  Benton  County.  In  t!ie  more  southern 
counties,  Perry,  Decatur,  Wayne  and  Hardin,  where  the  Ya- 
riegated  Bed  has  its  greatest  presentation,  numerous  localities 
occur,  and  many  of  them  immediately  on  the  Tennessee  Biver. 
This  rock,  though  a  fair  marble,  ia  not  equal  to  the  best  of 
Hawkins  County. 

Building  material  of  good  quality,  is.foand  at  many  points 
in  this  formation,  and  frequently  on  the  river,  thus  admitting 
of  easy  transportation. 

823.  After  passing  the  solid  rocks  of  the  Western  Valley, 
and  getting  upon  the  sands  and  clays  of  West  Tenncsaee,  it 
becomes  an  important  object  to  find  material  for  making  lime. 
The  Meniscus  and  Lower  Helderberg  limestones  are  the  ones 
drawn  upon  for  this  purpose.  Along  the  line  of  their  last  ap- 
pearance, are  many  points  where  the  rock  is  burnt  into  lime  to 
be  sold  and  carried  westward. 

824.  Galenite  (lead -ore)  is  found  occasionally  within  the  area 
of  this  formation  in  small  veins,  but  I  know  of  no  locality 
worthy  of  special  notice.  A  small  vein  is  said  to  cross  Cane 
Creek,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Hickman  County.  It  could 
not  be  seen  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Near  Montgomorj''a  Mill, 
the  locality  of  the  section  just  given,  pieces  of  galenite  have 
been  picked  np,  but  no  vein  found. 
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825.  On  the  gladea  of  tho  Meniscus  Limestone  are  very 
generally  found  isolated  cubes,  and  cub o -octahedrons  of  pyrite 
(iron- pyrites.)  The  specimens  are  often  interesting.  Com- 
pound forma,  and  symmetrical  groups  of  crystals,  from  the 
size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  one's  flst,  are  often  met  with. 

826.  The  limestone  of  this  formation,  like  the  Trenton  and 
Nashville  limestones  in  the^asin,  afford,  occasionally,  cavities 
contaimng  petroleum.  At  Montgomery's  Mill,  on  Piney  Eiver, 
and  from  rocks  at  the  very  base  of  the  section  given  above,  is 
a  crevice,  from  which  a  black  looking  petroleum  has  been 
oozing  ever  since  1830.  It  was  first  observed  in  blasting  out 
the  foundation  for  the  mill.  Since  that  time  it  has  fre- 
quently been  gathered  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  oil  is,  per- 
haps, deeply  seated,  and  may  come  from  Nashville  rocks  which 
are  not  far  below.  A  boring  has  recently  been  made  at  this 
point,  but  with  what  success  I  am  not  informed. 

827.  The  topographical,  as  well  as,  to  some  estent,  the  agri- 
cnitural  features  of  the  Western  Valley  have  been  given  in  the 
First  Part  of  the  Report.  (Pages  104-110.)  As  a  whole,  the 
area  is  rough,  but  it  contains  nnmerons  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated minor  valleys.  The  large  creeks  in  Hardin  County, 
pr^ent  long  strips  of  good  land  based  on  the  limestones  of  this 
division.  So,  too,  with  the  creeks  in  Wayne,  Decatur,  Perry 
and  Hickman.  The  upper  part  of  Buffalo,  with  its  tributa- 
ries, of  Cane  Creek,  and  of  Duck  River,  below  Cenlerville,  the 
lower  parts  of  Piney  River  and  Beaver  Dam,  portions  of  the 
creeks  in  Benton,  with  many  others  in  the  counties  mentioned, 
have  lands  underlaid  by  the  Meniscus  limestones,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  alluvial  flats  along  the  streams,  present  sites 
for  multitudes  of  productive  and  very  desirable  farms. 

828.  Below,  is  the  catalogue  referred  to  in  §  815,  No  spe- 
cies has  been  admitted  but  such  as  I  know,  or  have  good 
reason  to  think,  belong  to  the  Meniscus  or  Niagara  horizon. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  I  have  them  all  in  my  cabi- 
net, having  collected  them  myself.  The  catalogue  includes 
all  of  Roemer's  species  with  but  two  exceptions.  One  of  these 
is  Orthis  biloba,  which  was  overlooked.  The  other,  Stropho- 
mena  euglypha,  Hall's  Strophodonta  punctulifera,  was  purposely 
omitted,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  outside  of  the  Lower  Helder- 
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berg  horizon.     I  migbt  add  that  several  of  the  trilobiUs  are 
doubtful  as  to  speoifie  relatione. 
X.  Astylospongia  prosmoTsa,  Goldfnss,  (sp-,)  Monograph, page  8 

2.  Astylospongia  stellatim-sulcata,  Roemer,  "  "    11 

3.  Astylospongia  inciso-lobata,  "  "  "   11 

4.  PalcEomanon  cratera,  ■'  "  "   13 

5.  Astylospongia  imbricato-articulata  "  "  "   12 

6.  Astrmospongia  meniscus,  "  "  "   14 

7.  Stenopora  fibrosa,  Goldfuas,  (ep.,) 

(calamopora  fibrosa)  "  "   20 

8.  Thecostegiteshemisphcericus  Roemer,  "  "   25 

9.  Thecia  Swinderenana,  Goldfuas,  "  "   26 

10.  SeUolitesinterstincta,UDn.,(B-p.,)  "  "  23 

11.  P/aSHiopora/offis,  HdTvardsand  Haime,  "  "  24 

12.  Salysites  catenularia,hinii.,(s-p.,')  "  "  25 

13.  Favosites  favosa,  Goldfuss,  (sp.,) 

(calamopora  favosa.)  "  "   18 

14.  Favosites  Gothlandica,  Goldfusa,  (ep.,) 

Calamopora  Gothlandica.)  "  "    18 

15.  Favosites  Forbesi,  Ed.  and  H.,  var.  discoidea, 

(Calamopora  Gothlandica  var.diacoidea)"  "    19 

16.  Favosites  ^iagarensis,  Hall, 

(Calamopora  Gothlandica  var.,  etc.,)        "  "   19 

17.  Favosites  cristata,  Edwards  and  Haime, 

(Calamopora  cristata)  "  "    20 

18.  CyathophyllumShumardi,Edwa.Tds&}lmjaej    "  "    27 

19.  Petraia  Waynensis,  Safford.    This  Volume,  pi.  H,,  Fig.  2 

20.  Petraia  Fanningana,      "  "  "        "     "      "    3 

21.  Aulopora  repens,  "Walch  and  Knorr,   Monograph,  page  28 

22.  Alveolites  repens,  Hisinger,  "  ■'     22 

23.  Cladopora    reticulata,    HaD,    Pal.   IJ".  T.   Voi.   II,  p.  141. 

24.  Fenestella  acuticosta,  Roemer,  Monograph,  page  30 

25.  Caryocrinus  ornatus.  Say  "  "     33 

26.  Apiocystites  Anna,  Safford, 

Much  like  Hall'a  A.  eUgans,  (Pal.  Yol.  II,  p.  243,) 
but  the  pectinated  apertures  are  on  the  edges  of 
the  plates,  and  those  of  each  pair  close  together. 
The  markings  on  the  body  plates  mostly  fine 
sharp  ridges. 

27.  Pentatrematites  EeinwardtH,  Trooat,  (sp.,)  Monograph,  p.  60 
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28.  Saccocrinus  spedosus,  Hall,  Monograph,  page  42 

29.  Platyerinus  Tennesseensis,  Eoemer, 

30.  Lampterocrinus  Tennesseenm,  Roemer,  -'  "     37 

31.  Oytocrinus  Icevis  " 

32.  Eucalyptocriniis  ccelatus,  Hall ; 

I  doubt  as  to  this  being  Hall's  species 

33.  Eucalyptocrinus  ramifer,  Eoemer, 

34.  Ooccocrinus  bacca,  " 

35.  Synhathocrinus  Tennesseensis,  Roemer, 

36.  Porteriocrinus  pisiformis,  " 

37.  Gystocrinus  Tennesseensis,  " 

38.  Saplocrinus  hemispkericus,  Troost ; 

(See  §  815.) 

39.  Calceola  Tennesseensis,  Eoemer, 

(The  same  as  0.  Americana,   Safford,  Amer.  Jour. 
Soi.  II,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  248.)   Monograph,  page  73 

40.  Strophomena  rugosa,  Dalman,  (sp.,) 

(S.  depressa,)  "  n      g5 

41.  Streptorhyncus  subplanus,  Conrad, 

(Strophomena  pecten,)  '■■  "67 

42.  Orthis  jissiplica,  Eoemer,  "  ■■'     fj4 

43.  OrtAi's  AySnia,  Sowerby,  '■  n      g3 

44.  OrtAise%aniM/a,  Dalmao,  ■•  ';     gg 

45.  Spirifer  erispus,  Hisinger,  Pal.K.  T.,  Vol.  II, p.  262 

46.  Spirifer  macropleurus,  Conrad. 

(S.  Niagarensis  var.  oHgoptycha,)  Monograph,  page  68 

47.  Atrypa  reticularis,  Linn,,  u  u     69 

48.  Atrypa  marginalis,  Dalman,  "  u     gg 

49.  Pentamerus  oblongus,  Murchison,  (§  820,)  Silurian  System. 

50.  Pentamerus  Littonif  Hall. 

Hall  refers  this  to  tho  Lower  HeUerberg,  but  if  it 
be  the  species  I  think  it  is,  its  horizon  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Meniscus  {Niagara)  Forma- 
tion. I  have  seen  it  at  a  number  of  localities  ■ 
Pal.  N.  Y.,  Val.  Ill,  page  262. 

51.  Pentamerus  galeatus,J)aha. 

This  is  a  Lower  Helderberg  species;  but  it  also 
oecnrs  in  the  topmost  part  of  the  Meniscus 
Limestone, 

52.  Athyris  tumida,'Dii\maxi, 

Sig.  21.     Vol.  1. 
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53.  Shynehonella  Wilsoni,  Sowerby,  " 

54.  Bhynchonelta  Tenneeseensis,  Eoemer,  " 
B5,  Flatyostoma  Magarensis,  Hall,  " 

56.  Flatyceras  Niagaremis,  Hall, 

(Acroculia  NiagareDsie)  " 

57.  Cyclonema  Tennesseenais,  Eoemer ; 

(Turbo  Tennesseenais)  " 

58.  Orthoceras  annulatum,  Sowerby,  " 

59.  Ceraurus-  UmucTonatus,  Murchison,  " 

60.  Sphmrexoehus  minis,  Beyrich,  " 

61.  Dalmania  cawdata,  Brongniart,  " 

62.  Calymene  SlumenbacMi,  Brongniart,  " 

63.  Mmastus  Barriensis,  Murchison,  " 


Section  II. 
LOWER  HELUERBIEG;  FORMATION  VI. 

829.  This  formation  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. The  ponion  of  the  State  to  which  it  appertains  is  the 
Western  Valley,  (§  250,)  and  a  narrow  belt  of  country  adjoin- 
ing this  on  the  east. 

830.  It  is  a  series  of  !igbt-blue  limestones,  often  shaly,  highly 
fossiliferous,  £te<iueiitly  containing  cberty  layers,  especially  in 
its  upper  part,  and  having  a  maximum  thickness,  so  far  aa  yet 
observed,  of  70  feet. 

831.  The  formation  has  been  met  with  in  greatest  volume, 
for  the  most  part,  in  its  most  westerly  exposures,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Hardin  County,  and  within  a  considerable  area  in 
Henry  County,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy,  and 
extending  up  the  valley  of  that  stream  five  or  sis  miles.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Benton,  aa  well  as  in  Decatur,  it  is  also 
seen  well  develqped  at  a  number  of  points. 

8S2.  The  ftreas  and  pointe  referred  to,  lie  iii  a  narrow  strip  of  country, 
running  across  tie  State,  and  coDtiguous  to  the  Tennessee  River  on  its 
west  eide,  in  which  the  fitrirta  of  all  the  older  formations,  from  tho  Naik- 
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ville  to  the  Saieecut,  inclusiTe,  are,  aa  a  eingle  group,  suddenly  beveled  off, 
and  made  to  give  place  to  the  sand,  clfty,  and  gravel  teds  of  "West  Tennes- 
see, the  latter  overiapping  and  abutting  against  the  former.  (See  §^272 
and  326.) 

In  this  belt  any  one  of  the  older  formationa  may  come  in  contact  with 
the  later  and  uncongolidaled  beds  of  the  west,  a  circumstance  de- 
pending upon  the  comparative  elevatiou  of  the  formation,  and  its  local 
topography. 

833.  In  the  atrip  mentioned,  many  clear  exposures  have 
been  observed,  preaentinjf  fieetions  of  the  Helderbcrg  Lime- 
stone from  5U  to  70  feet  thick,  and  m  some  c  isee  withont  either 
the  top  or  the  bottom  of  tht)  foimation  being  seen.  It  will  be 
safe  to  place  ita  maximum  tbieknesa  at  100  foet, 

834.  Paeeing  eastward  from  the  Tennessee  River,  the  forma- 
tion is  fonnd  (by  the  study  of  the  sections  exposed  in  the  deep 
valleys  cnt  in  the  Highlands  by  the  streams,)  to  grow  thinner, 
and  to  become  more  or  loss  fiagmentary  until  it  disappears, 
for  the  most  part,  before  reaching  the  Central  Basin,  Doubt- 
ful traces  exist  in  the  sections  on  the  west  side  of  the  Basin, 
(§  744,)  but  they  are  rare  and  hardly  note-worthy. 

835.  Along  the  valley  of  Duck  JRiver,  the  formation  scarcely 
reaches  Hickman  County.  In  the  valleys  of  Indian  and 
Hardin's  creeks,  in  Hardin  and  Wayne  counties,  it  occurs 
locally  in  thin  beds,  but  is  generally  wanting.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  Buffalo,  in  Wayne  and  Lewis,  it  is  absent; 
bat  in  the  lower  part  of  this  valley,  in  Perry,  and  at  a  few  points 
in  Humphreys,  the  formation  is  well  presented,  and  loaded  with 
fosaile.  It  is  seen  below  the  Black  Shale  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at 
Linden.  Three  miles  below  Eeardstown,  on  Buffalo,  it  measured 
30  feet  in  a  section  showing  both  the  Black  Shale  above  and  the 
Meniscus  Bed  below.  Twomiles  above  the  mouth  of  Buffalo,  by 
a  local  swell  in  the  strata,  it  is  brought  up,  and  is  exposed  in  a 
bluff,  showing  a  thickness  of  50  feet. 

There  is  also  a  good  presentation  of  Helderberg  rocks  in  the 
Wells  Creek  Basin,  in  Stewart  County.     (§§  364,  553.) 

836.  The  formation  at  most  points,  is  rich  in  fossils.  A  groep 
of  some  of  those  commonly  occurringia  figured  on  the  next  page. 
Ail  the  species  represented  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  forma- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York,*  and  most  of  them  in  the  same 
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horizon  in  Tenneaaoe.  Two,  Spirifer  macropleurus  and Pentame- 
rus  galeatws,  occur  with  ua,  hotli  in  the  Helderberg  and  Meniacna 
formations.  In  the  latter,  Pentamerus  galeatus  is  found  at  the 
top  of  the  group,  while  S.  macropleurus  occura  sometimea  at  a 
lower  level.  (|  821.)  The  individuals  of  both  speciea  are 
usually  of  a  smaller  size  in  the  Meniscus  Formation  than  in  the 
Helderberg.  Merista  ?  sulcata,  Strophomena  radiata,  and  Pen- 
tamerus  psmdo-galeatus  have  not,  as  yet,  been  identified  as  Ten- 
nessee tOTUlB 


1.  Slrophomena  radiata.  6.  Eatonia  smgulans 

2,  10.  Rhynchonella  veniricosa.  7.  Merisla?  sulcata 
3,11.  Pentamerus  galeatus.                      8.  OrthUvajiea, 

4,  5.  Pentamerus pseuda-galeatus.  9.  Spirifer  macropleurus. 

12.  Merisia  Jicais. 

837.  Below  is  given  a  list  of  such  species,  from  among  those 
collected  by  the  author  from,  the  Helderberg  rocks  of  Tennes- 
see, aabave  been  identified  with  described  forma.  Before  pre- 
senting thie  list,  however,  it  will  bo  well  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  principal  localities,  and  to  their  character. 
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838.  There  are  two  classes  of  these  localities.  Tlie  first  in- 
cludes a  mimber  occurring  at  points  where  no  other  rocks,  be- 
low the  Black  Shale,  but  those  belonging  to  the  Helderberg 
Formation,  are  present.  Tbe  second  includes  certain  localities 
at  which  the  junction  of  the  Helderberg  with  the  underlying 
Meniscus  (Niagara)  limestones  is  seen,  and  at  which,  too,  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  point  oat  the  plane  of  separation.  The 
lithologieal  character  is  much  the  same,  and  the  two  formations, 
in  some  regions,  appear  to  run  into  each  other.  Certain  beds 
occupying  the  horiaon  of  junction,  do  contain,  more  or  less, 
both  Helderberg  and  Niagara  species.  I  have  designated  the 
localities  by  capital  letters,  and  it  bas  always  been  made  a  point 
to  mark  every  specimen  collected  with  the  letter  of  its  Jocality. 

Below  are  the  localities,  each  with  its  letter,  which  present, 
below  the  Black  Shale  when  occurring,  Helderbergrocks  alone: 

839.  (A)  A  locality  in  Henry  county,  on  Big  Sandy,  about  five  miles 
aWe  It.  mouth,  at  WiUmms' Mill.  About  fifty  foet  of  blubh  limestoDe 
are  exposed ;  all  shalj,  eioepting  a  few  layers  of  gray  limestone  at  top. 
On  the  surface  above  the  limestone,  are  loose,  angular,  flinty  masses  con- 
taining the  foEsilg  of  the  rock  below,  and  derived  from  ehetty  layera  not 
seen.  The  bluff  is  capped  with  a  bed  of  orange-colored  sand  and  grarel 
belonging  to  the  later  formations. 

840.  (E)  A  locality  similar  to  the  last,  ona  tributary  of  Birdsong  Creek, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Benton  County. 

841.  (W)  White  Sulphur  Springs,  near  the  Tennessee  river,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Hardin  County.  The  establishment  is  located  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  Helderberg  rocks,  and  from  ihem  the  sulphur  water  of 
the  springs  issues.  Masses  of  chert,  containing  tbe  fossils  of  the  formation, 
are  found  abundantly  on  the  surface.  About  a  mile  from  the  Springs  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  a  bluff,  two  or  more  miles  in  length',  at 
the  base  of  which  the  Helderberg  rocks  are  exposed.  The  following  is  a 
section  at  a  point  opposite  the  springs  r 

(4)  Topof  hill  above  the  blufT  capped  with   sand  and  gravel, 
in  good  part  cemented  into  s.ferTuginous  conglomerate. 
(3)  SUiceoiii  Group  (Form.  8,a.) 

(6)  A  leached  mass,  consisting  of  eherty  layers,  with 

chalky-looking  shale  between,  10  to  12  feet. 
(a)  Fine-grained,     sky-blue,     caleareo-siliceous   rock, 
('•water-lime",)  weathering  into  siliceous  shale, 
65  feet. 

Entire  thickness, 75  fgg, 

(2)  Black  ShaU  Group.     (Form.  7.) 

Nearly  wanting  at  this  point ;  represented  by  a  felid 
sandstone,  with  slaty  seams 3  feet 
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(1)  HeUerberg  Limestone.  (Porm.e.) 

Bluish  limestoae,  abounding  in  cherty  nodules  and  lay- 
ers, and  running  down  to  tie  water's  edge  ;  all  fos- 
siliferous.  The  limestone  has,  at  its  top  and  base, 
thick-Ledded  layers 68  feet. 

842.  (F)  On  Buffalo  river,  in  Ferry  county. 

843.  At  the  following  localities  both  Hoiderberg  and  Menis- 
cus (Niagara)  rocks  are  seen,  or  elao  there  is  presented  a  bed  of 
limestone  immediately  below  the  Black  Shale  horiaon,  and 
above  the  Meniscus  layers,  having,  in  paleontological  features, 
a  more  or  less  mixed  character. 

844.  (C)  A  locality  near  Esq.  A.  B.  Gant's,  on  Indian  Creelt,  in  Wayne 
County,  fourteen  mileafrom  Waynesboro,  and  twonty-two  from  Savannah.* 
The  fossils  in  column  0  of  the  list,  are  from  this  locality,  and  from  lime- 
stones within  20  feet  of  the  Black  Shale  roots.  The  section  at  the  partic- 
ular point  is  as  follows; 

(4)  BlackShaU  Group,  represented  by  its  lowest  member— the 
sandstone. 

(3)  A  layer  of  gray  limestone,  containing  the  fossils  of  column 

C,  which  are  silicified 10  feet, 

(2)  ^oje,  rocks  not  seen 8  feet. 

(1)  Argillaceous  limestone  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  may 

be  referable  to  the  Meniscus  Formation 5  feet. 

845.  I  introduce  here  a  general  section  of  the  formations  as 
they  occur  in  the  valley  of  Indian  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Esq. 
Gant's,  and  of  Cravens'  Mills,  a  short  distance  below. 

(4)  Siliceoue  Qroup. 

Caps  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley;  not  well 
seen  ftt  top,  hut  its  liberated  cherty  fosailiferons  masses 
are  plentifully  scattered  over  tlie  surface  ;  occasionally 
H  specimen  of  Lithoalrodon  Canadense  is  met  with ; 
lower  part,  a  bed  of  heavy,  cherty  layers,  interstratified 
■with  limestone  and  shale. 

Thickness,  from  a  few  feet  to 260. 

(8)  Black  Shale  Chovp. 

(6)  Fine,  blue,  calcareo-ailiceous  rock,  weathering  into 
shale,  and  alternating,  especially  in  its  lower  part, 
with  thin,  flne-grained  sandstones;  abounds  in  the 
Unguis  of  the  group;  maximum  thickness  about  60 


«  I  lake  this  opportunity  of  eipressing  rav  thankB  to  my  friend  and  former  i 
B.  Gant,  Jr.,  now  fiving  in  Teias,  for  vain BbressaistenM  rendered  me  m  my  in 
tions  on  Indian  and  Esgle  creeks.  Mr.  Gant  has  diaeovered  severai  most  mt 
localities  of  foseila  in  boih  Wayne  and  Hardin  oountiae. 
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(a)  FinG-gmined,  bituminous  saodstono,  contains  Un- 
guis, and  generally  forms  a  ledge,  mora  or  less 
prominent,  along  the  slopes,  8  to  12  feet. 

Thickness  entire- 70  feet. 

(2)   Helderberg  Limestone, 

Does  not  differ  essentially,   in    lithologioal   character, 
from  the  rocks  below;  eastward,  runs  out;  same  as  3, 
in  last  section;  thickness  variabla;   maximum  about    35  feet. 
(1)  Menisi:KS  Limestone.' 

From  4  to  8  feet  ftt  top  ;  rook  compaef,  forming  a  ledge, 
as  at  Craven's  Mills. 

Next  below,  sparry,  crinoidal  limestone;  some  of  it 
thin-hedded;  all  more  or  lass  inclined  to  crumble  and 
form  gravelly  places ;  contains  Aatrwospangia  rneniicus, 
(Mryocrirms  omaiui,  ^e.  Including  the  root  of  the 
ledge,  it  is  the  Sponge-bearing  member,  with  a  max- 
imum thickness  of  65  feet. 

Balow  this,  again,  are  about  20  feet  of  the  Variegated 
Bed,  red  and  gray  limestones  alternating,  which 
tabes  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  creek.  These  rocks  are 
well  seen  at  Craven's  Mill. 

Thickness   entire, 95  feet. 

846,  Two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Esq.  Gant's,  is  a  bed  (m)  25  feet 
thick,  well  filled  with  Niagara  corals,  and  separated  from  the  base  of  the 
Black  Shale  Group  by  10  feet  of  gray  limestone. 

817.  (S)  A  locality  in  Hardin  county,  at  Col.  Smith's,  nine  miles  from 
Savannah,  on  the  Waynesboro  road.  The  fossils  come  from  a  bed  about  20 
feet  thick. 

818.  (D)  Bath  Springs,  in  the  southern  part  of  Decatur  county.  These 
fossils  are  from  a  bed  twenty  feet  thick,  followed  below  by  a  hard  lime- 
atone,  three  feet  in  thickness,  forming  a  ledge.  Below  the  ledge  are 
eighteen  feet  of  shaly  limestone,  containing  A.  miwimcms,  ^c.  This  is  un- 
derlaid by  variegated  limestones  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

849.  Iq  the  table  a  column  is  appropriated  on  the  right,  to 
each  of  the  localitios  mentioned.  The  arrangement  will  en- 
able the  reader  to  see  the  range  of  the  species,  and  the  bet- 
ter to  appreciate  how  thej'  are  aaeociated.  The  age  of  the 
rocks  at  the  localities  C,  S,  and  D,  respectively,  is  debatable. 
It  may  be  fonnd  desirable,  upon  fnrther  investigation,  to  refer 
these  beds  to  the  Niagara  horizon. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  Prof,  James 
Hal!,  in  aiding  me,  personally,  in  the  determination  of  many  of  the  fossils 
in  the  following  list.     And  I  must  add  here,  that  his  great  work  oa  the 
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Paleontology  of  New  York,  and  indeed  I  might  say,  on  the  Paleontology 
of  America,  haa  been  the  foundation  of  the  most  that  has  haen  done  to- 
wards the  making  out  of  the  Paleozoic  formations  of  Tennessee. 


9  OCCfOERINO   I 


Ooldfuss, 

Niaguenata,  Hall, 

Apfocyetltea  Anna,  Saffiird.    This  is  given  in  th. 
of  Maniaous  (MtMara)  speBiea,  but  ought  to  b 

here,  as  it  ooauTSin  It,  at  Bath  Springs 

Iiephena  coacKn.,  Hall 

Strophomena  rugasa.  Hiaingar 

a. V.J — I — — itullfera,  Conrad, 

_.__^ Jii,  Hull, 

StrophodoutaTariBtriata,  Conrad ;  var.  arnta,  Hal 

'-"■■•■  Tarioa,  Hall,...   

oblata,  Hall,... 


gophyllumAgi 


icluded 


mboarinata.  Hall 

■    jne.Hall, , 

atala,  Dalnun,. . . 


muoh  like'those  ot  d.JtteipUca,  Roemer,  e 
jug  the  Trenton  O,  dellecla,  but  having  a 
area ;  is  also  like  0.  fmeiata.  Hall, ....... 

Spliffer  perlamelloBuB.  Hall 

°""— ' —  '"-^lopCe^^B,  Hall, 

oropleuIiB,  Conrad. . 

HJirai,  Hall, 

Istrlata,  caoDOt  locate  i 

Nuoleoeplra  i 
Nncleaapim  I 

BhjpnohoBptca  _ , 

Rhynchospira  tbrmosa.  Hall 

Leptocffllia,  (nndes.) 

RhynchonellaWilBonl.Soverb;... 
Khynehonella  mntabilis,  Hall, , . 
Khynehonella  Tr— — --  "' 


Hplriftr  I , 

Spirirer  teuulstrlata,  cs .. 

rnwnatosjiira  simplex.  Hall... 


Hafl,... 


Mer&a  lesvts,  Vftnnx__., 

"    "       (AthyriB)  tumlda,  Dalman, 

mi  Irfeeki,  Hall.  Decatur  County,.. 

atngulflria,  Hall 

FeutameinB  EBleatuB,  Dalman, 

Platyostoma  Tontricoaa,  Conrad, 

Platyeerae  tenuiliratum.  Hall, 

Phaoops  Hudaonioua,  Hall, 

Dolmania  mlcrurHB,  GreeQ, 

Dalmnnia  nsautua,  Conrad 


850.  There  is  nothing  special  to  add  with  reference  to  the 
agricultural  features  of  the  formation.  In  connection  with  the 
Meniscus  Limestone,  it  presents  some  desirable  farming  areas. 
It  miglit  have  heen  included  with  the  Meniscus  Form.ation, 
when  speaking,  in  a  previous  paragraph,  of  the  agricultural 
features  of  the  latter. 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  does  not  contain  any  minerals  of  impor- 
tance. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  BLACK  SHALE;   TOBMATIOH"  TIL 

8B1.  This  formation  ie  aometimea  denominated  the  Black  Shale. 
Although  oomparatiTely  very  thia  it  ia,  on  soTeral  accounts,  one  of  the 
moBt  intoroating  formations  in  the  State.  It  ia  wonderfully  peraistent, 
appearing  in  place,  with  rare  oicaptiona,  wherever  ita  horizon  ia  presented 
at  the  surface.  It  outcrops  on  that  old  gulf  shore,  the  western  beveled 
slope  of  the  older  formations  of  which  we  have  spoken,  (?  832,)  and  it  ap- 
pears at  the  other  end  of  the  Stale,  under  the  brow  of  Chilhowee  Mount- 
ain. (§801.)  It  is  the  geologist's  plane  of  reference,  as  well  as  puzzle, 
the  would-be  coal  digger's  igms  faiuut,  a  source  of  mineral  waters,  the 
alum  and  coperas  maker's  stock,  an  oil-schist  and  a  pyroschist. 

852.  The  characteristic  and  principal  mass  of  this  formation 
ia  a  nearly  black,  bituminoas,  rather  tough  shale,  or  slate, 
■which  can  frequently  be  obtained  in  plates  a  yard  or  more 
across.  This  shale  contains,  very  generally,  grains  and  nodules 
of  pyrite  scattered  through  its  mass.  At  some  localities,  the 
pyrite  occurs  most  abundantly  in  certain  layers  of  the  forma- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  at  the  top  or  bottom.  The  presence  of 
bituminous  matter  is  also  characteristic.  The  shale  generally 
contains  bo  much  of  this  as  to  be  readily  ignited,  and  to  bam 
for  a  while  with  considerable  energy  when  in  large  heaps,  or 
when  fragments  of  it  are  thrown  upon  glowing  coals.  For 
this  reason  it  is  sometimes  called  a  fyrocMst.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, like  stone  coal,  burn  to  ashes.  The  bulk,  after  burning, 
is  the  same  as  before,  their  being  little  else  consumed  beside  a 
small  per  centage  of  bituminous  matter.  It  loses,  however, 
its  color,  by  the  process,  the  mass  becoming  reddish  gray.  It 
is  often  taken  as  an  indication  of  stone  coal,  and,  in  Tennessee, 
thoasands  of  dollars,  and  a  vast  deal  of  enterprise,  have  been 
wasted,  in  drifting  into  it. 

853,  The  shale  yields  by  distillation  in  close  vessels,  from 
one  to  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  per  cent,  of  oily  matter  allied  to 
petmloum,  and  can  be  used  as  a  source  of  oils  for  illuminating, 
lubricating,  and  other  purposes. 
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854.  West  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  in  most  of  the 
counties,  the  formation  does  not  consist  alone  of  the  character- 
istic Black  Shale.  The  latter  has  here,  at  its  top,  a  thin  layer 
of  argillaceous,  very  fetid,  concretionary  bodies,  which  I  have 
Bomotinaes  called  kidneys,  a  name  which  has  already  been  used 
■with  reference  to  them.  These  bodies  are  round,  oval,  kidney- 
shaped,  and  usually  more  or  less  flattened.  They  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  peach-stone  to  thick,  cake-like  masses  two  feet 
across,  and  occur  packed,  often  closely,  with  bluish  shale,  in  a 
layer  from  two  to  twelve  inches  thick.  The  kidneys  vary  in 
size  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer.  These  bodies  have  been 
mentioned  in  thn  sections  given  respectively  in  paragraphs 
729,  732  and  821. 

855.  In  addition  to  the  kidneys  at  its  top,  the  shale  has  im- 
mediately below  it,  very  generally,  a  dark-gray,  bituminous, 
fetid  sandstone,  usually  fine-grained,  and  from  a  few  ineheL  JO 
15  feet  in  thickness.  In  Wayne,  Hardin,' and  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Lewis,  this  sandstone  is  often  thick  enough  to 
be  quite  conspicuous,  forming  ledges  along  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  and  sometimes  small  local  plateaus. 

856.  In  the  counties  mentioned,  it  is  frequently  the  only 
representative  of  the  group,  the  kidneys  and  the  Black  Shale 
being  absent  or  replaced  by  it.  Thus  it  is  on  Green  River, 
below  Waynesboro',  where  the  sandstone  ia  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  thick,  with  the  blue  shale  of  the  Siliceous  G-roup  above, 
and  the  Meniscus  Limestone  immediately  below.  In  the  sec- 
tion, also,  near  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Hardin  County, 
(§  841,)  the  sandstone,  for  the  most  part,  represents  the  group. 
On  Indian  Creek,  in  the  region  of  Esquire  Gant's  and  Craven's 
Mills,  (§  845,)  the  Black  Shaleappeara  to  be  represented  by  an 
alternation  of  blue  shales  and  thin,  fine  sandstones,  resting 
upon  the  lower  member.  (See  also,  §  817.) 

857.  North  and  east  of  Wayne,  Hardin  and  Lewis,  the 
sandstone  below  the  Black  Shale  is  not  as  thick,  in  fact,  it  very 
often  measures  but  the  fraction  of  a  foot.  At  Montgomery's 
Mill,  (§  821,)  it  hardly  reaches  twelve  inches,  and  at  numerouB 
other  points  it  is  but  three  or  four. 

The  sandstone  is  seen  in  place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Cumberland  Table-land  in  the  section  on  the  Chattanooga 
Eailroad,  above  Lookout  Station.  (§  779.) 
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858.  This  rock,  in  addition  to  the  Lingula  of  the  shale,  fre- 
quently contains  multitudes  of  individuals  of  a  minute  globu- 
lar spiral  shell,  which  has  not  been  studied.  It  also  shows  oc- 
casionally, fragmentary  remains  of  plants,  and  certain  curious 
bodies  not  understood. 

859.  The  following  section  pi-esents  the  Black  Shale  Forma- 
tion in  its  triple  character.  It  was  taken  in  Wayne  County 
atT.  A.  White's  Mill,  on  Buffalo  Eiver,  a  point  a  few  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Green  Elver.  The  section  also  shows  the 
total  absence  of  Helderberg  rocks  at  this  locality,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  case  on  Buff-  lo  and  Groen  Eivers,  east  and 
south,  respectively,  from  the  region  of  the  mili.  The  character 
of  the  Siliceous  (Jroup  above  the  ;Black  Shale,  is  also  illustrated 
to  some  extent. 

(4)  A  thin  bed  of  Gravel  (water-worn  pebbles)  on  top,  with 
some  loose,  angular  chert.  The  -^vaTel  h  found  at  the 
top  of  all  the  high  ridgea  in  this  region.  Specimens  of 
Litho  strot ion  Canadense  (not  water-worn.)  are  also  fonnd 
looBs  on  the  surface 
(3)  Siliceous  Group 

Eoclta   concealed,  surface  covered  with  small,  angu- 
lar, clierty  mashts,  199  feet  to  top  of  ridge. 
Bluish  shale  with  kyers  of  chert,  15  feet. 
Bluish  shale,  24  feet. 

In  all, 238  feet. 

(2)  Black  Shak  Group. 

{c.}  Layer  of  kidneys,  6  inches, 
(i.)  Black  Shale,  2  feet. 

(o.)  Sandstone,  at  top  thin  bedded,  surfaces  abound- 
ing in  LinguUs,  9  feet. 

In  ftli, Iljfeet. 

(1)  Mmiscaa  LimesUme.     (Niagara.) 

Gray,  mostly  crinoidal  limestone ;  oontaina  the  charac- 
teristic Haplotrmue  hsmispherieus  immediately  below 
the  sandstone ;  thickness  down  to  the  water, _     67  feet. 

860.  The  Black  Shale  G-roup  is,  as  the  sections  already  given 
indicate,  of  variable  thickness.  Its  maximum  is  in  the  East 
Tennessee  Valley  where  it  is  often  100  feet,  and  at  some  locali- 
ties more. 

In  Middle  Tennessee,  including  certain  bluish  shales,  as  in 
the  Indian  Creek  section,  (§  845,)  its  thickness  rises  as  high  as 
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70  feet.  Excluding  these,  it  rarely  readies  50,  The  Black 
Shale,  itself,  is  of  all  thicbnesses,  below  50,  averaging,  perhaps, 
about  25  feet.  In  some  parts  of  Wayne  and  Hardin  counties, 
it  is  as  wo  have  seen,  entirely  wanting. 

Including  the  sandstone,  however,  or  taking  the  group,  I 
have  never  found  it  absent  from  its  proper  horizon  but  atone 
point,  and  that  is  at  the  foot  of  the  "  big  hill,"  five  miles  from 
Mount  Pleasant,  on  the  "Waynesboro'  road.  Hero  the  siliceous 
eherty  layers,  reet  directly  on  ^Nashville  rocks,  all  intervening 
formations  being  absent.  Very  soon,  however,  to  the  right 
and  left,  both  the  Black  Shale  and  the  Meniscus  Limestone, 

861.  The  Black  Shale  Group  is  usually  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  Ungula  which  is  doubtless  JO.  subspatulata  of 
Meek  and  Worthen.  (G-eoI.  of  Illinois,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  437.)  Their 
figure  is  that  of  a  large  sized  specimen.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  appears  to  be  another  species.  A  discina  also  occurs  in 
the  black  shale.  I  have  also  met  with  a  species  of  ehonetes,  as 
Weil  as  beautiful  specimens  of  wood  converted  into  pyrites. 
The  fossiliferous  character  of  the  sandstone  has  been  spolf  en  of 
above.     (§  858.) 

862.  The  lateral  extent  of  the  Black  Shale  has  been  referred 
to  in  §  323.  In  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  it  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  theDyestone  and  Siliceous  groups  in  the  Dyestone 
Eidges,  forming,  with  them,  the  trio  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
(§  783.)  It  is,  however,  frequently  wanting  in  these  ridges, 
being,  with  the  Siliceous  Group,  cut  off  by  the  faults.  (Com- 
pare §§  509-511.)  The  extreme  southeasterly  outcrop  of  the 
Black  Shale  is  near  Montvale  Springs.  (Sec  §801.)  There  is 
a  long  outcrop  of  it  at  the  southeastern  base  of  Clinch  Moun- 
tain, forming  Poor  Valley. 

868.  In  Hawkins  county,  to  the  eouthoaat  of  the  mouutain  meationed, 
the  great  fault,  which,  in  Tannesaeo  at  least,  lies  not  far  from  the  hase  of 
Clinch,  throughout  its  whole  length,  bends  in  a  bow  considerably  to  the 
east,  allofling  the  presence  of  an  interesting  synclinal  trough,  geveral 
miles  wide,  holding  Lower  Carboniferous  strata.  On  the  northeast  side  of 
this  synclinal,  the  Ulack  Shale  comes  up,  and  forms  the  outcrop  in  Poor 
Valley.  On  the  southeast  side,  the  formation  outcrops  in  a  curving  and 
broken  lino,  running  not  far  from  the  western  and  northern  base  of  the 
Devil's  Nose. 

864.  At  a  point  on  this  outcrop  of  the  Black  Shale,  about  six  miles  in  a 
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northwesterly  direction  from  EogersTille,  a  slisft  wa3  sunk,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  for  copper.  The  copper  waa  not  found,  as  miglit  have  been  aa- 
ticipated,  but  the  shaft  soon  became  filled  with  strong  alum-waler,  and  is 
now  a  medicinal  well  of  considerable  reputation. 

865.  Linear  outcrops  of  the  Black  Shale  akirt  the  Dyestone 
roeks  in  Powell's  Mountain,  Newman's  liidge,  and  in  White 
Oak  Mountain.  Sneedville,  aa  we  have  seen,  is  located  upon 
it.  (See  §§  753-774.)  As  to  its  occurrence  in  the  Dyestone 
Eidgea,  and  ita  manner  of  outcrop  in  Eaat  Tennessee,  from  be- 
neath the  Carboniferous  limeatones  of  the  Table-land,  including 
Lookout  Mountain  and  "Waldon's  Ridge,  see  §§  756,  779,  785- 
791,  and  the  diagrams  on  pages  139, 142, 190, 208,  aa  well  as  the 
Map. 

866.  In  Middle  Tennessee,  the  Black  Shale  outcrops  all 
around  on  the  slopes  of  the  Central  Basin,  and  on  tlie  slopes  of 
the  high  ridges  within  it.  It  is  brought  down  lower  in  the 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Basin  than  it  is  on  the  other,  and 
even  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  Cumberland  and  Duck  rivera, 
before  re-appearing  in  the  "Western  Valley.  It  forms,  by  its  out- 
crop, one  of  the  concentric  ringa  around  the  central  area  of  the 
Wells  Creek  Basin.  (§§  364,  553.)  Ita  position  in  relation  to 
Other  formations  in  Middle  Tennessee,  has  been  illustrated  in 
a  number  of  sections,  to  which  reference  may  bo  made.  See 
§§729,  732,  831,  and  the  Map. 

867.  The  diagram  on  next  page  presents  a  section  running 
quite  across  the  Central  Basin,  from  Tullahoraa,  through  Mur- 
froesboro' and  Nashville,  to  the  eummitof  the  steep  grade  above 
Baker'a  Station,  on  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Eailroad. 
(§  732.)  It  illustrates  both  the  geological  and  topographical 
features  of  the  Basin.  The  section  has  already  been  referred 
to  several  times,  and  is  especially  spoken  of  in  §  665.  It  ex- 
hibits clearly  the  position  the  Black  Shale  Group  holds  on  each 
side  of  the  Basin,  aa  well  as  the  relation  it  sustains  to  the  other 
formations. 

808.  It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  that  the  diagram  illustrates  what  has 
been  said  in  j  336,  and  especially  in  §  367,  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  strata  in 
Middle  Tennessee  in  s,d(mie.  In  J  3-^6  the  summit  of  the  dome  is  stated  to 
have  been,  before  denudation,  over  the  central  part  of  Rutherford ;  it  was 
rather  over  the  seutkera  part  of  this  county.    See,  also,  H  208  and  209. 

869.  Minerals  of  the  Black  Shale,  and  what  it  may  be  made  to 
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^Yt  3  Is'^t      yield.     The  principal  min- 

erals occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Black  Shale, 
arc  aa  follows ; 

(1)  Pyrite,  (Sulphuret  of 
Iron,)  already  mentioned 
(§  852.) 

(2)  Bitumen,  {Aspha!- 
^IMI  turn.)  The  ehaJe  is  im- 
||rs||  pregnated  with  it,(§852.) 
Is^s'f  Also  occurs,  rarely  pure, 
IIt!^-  in  thin  seams,  from  the 
^  =  °d§  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an 
^I'.^S  inch  in  thickness.  The 
|s^n|  hitumen  of  these  shales  is 
■^-5  g  »S  hardly  an  asphaltnm,  be- 
=  1|J"  '"^S  generally,  perhaps, 
■j^tt,^^  more  like  the  bitumen  of 
^r|5^  cannel  coal. 
I'l  a,£  ?  (3)  Fetroleum,  oozes  from 
-sSl"  til®  formation  at  a  few 
l|'E=l  points  in  the  valley  of 
e.aS|g  Obey's  Eiver,  in  Overton 
"fft  County. 

.|l|l|  (4)  Cojppems,  in  efflorcs- 

m^°i^  cencoaandincrustationson 

^§'=|J  the    shales     in     sheltered 

ll=L-d  places — "rock       houses." 

'SsJIje  Localities  very  nnmeroas, 

|l^^|  and  in  all  the  counties  in 

i||g«  which  the  formation  out- 

Ig^.SM  crops  to  any   considerable 

=  !*§».  extent.         This      mineral 

"  l^-gl  comes  from  the  decompo- 
ll^lG  sition  of  the  pyrite  in  the 
«'^°^|  shale. 

|^"l^  (5)  Alum,  both  iron  and 

'f'^pj^  potash  alum;  the  first  most 

l^a'i-S  abundant.     This  mineral 

=■£=■2^  occurs,  like    the   last,  in 

"■§3^1  efSorescences  and  inerus- 
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the  "rock  houses, "  and  quite  abundantly.  In 
many  of  these  places,  are  cart  loads  of  material,  made  up  of 
earth,  crumbling  shale,  copperas  and  alum,.  The  localities  are, 
perhaps,  tbo  most  numerous  in  Jackson,  Overton,  Putnam, 
BeKalb,  Cannon,  Ootfee,  Franklin,  Lincoln  and  G-iles  couuties. 
870.  The  Black  Shale  might  be  used  profitably  at  many 
points,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroads,  for  the  manufacture  of 
both  copperas  and  alum.  The  pyritein  the  rock  contains  both 
sulphur  and  iron,  and  when  moist  and  exposed  to  the  air,  spon- 
taneously changes  into  copperas.  When  this  change  takes 
place  in  contact  with  shale,  as  it  generally  does,  both  copperas 
and  alum  are  formed.  The  shale  contains  alumina,  one  of  the 
essential  ingredients  of  alum,  and  the  pyrite,  for  the  most  part, 
supplies  the  others.  This  produces  an  iron  alum,  but  the  ad- 
dition of  potash  would  convert  it  into  common  alum.*  It  is 
not  proposed  to  give  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  the 
substances  mentioned  may  be  manufactured  from  the  shale. 
Any  one  interested  in  this  matter  can  find  these  in  Ure's  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  and  in  works  on 
Chemical  Technology.  It  is  very  certain  that  alum  and  cop- 
peras could  be  manufactured  from  this  shale,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  Tennessee,  under  very  favorable  conditions  as  to  material 
andil 


871.  Were  it  not  for  the  presenceof  pyrite,  which,  in  decom- 
posing, disintegrates  the  shale,  the  formation  would  bo  a  source 
of  roofing  slate,  and  would  afi'ord,  also,  smooth  and  very  large 
flags ;  but  the  mineral  that  makes  it  an  alum  and  copperas- 
producing  rock,  unfits  it  for  these  purposes.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  worthless  as  a  building  material.  Stone-fences,  or 
walls,  built  of  it,  last  but  a  few  years.  They  crumble  down 
into  heaps  of  shaly  stuff,  which,  when  protected  from  the  rains, 
is  well  mixed  with  copperas  and  alum.  A  notable  instance  of 
the  worthlessness  of  this  rock  as  a  building  material,  is  seen  at 
Blount  Springs,  in  Alabama.  At  that  place,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  several  cottages,  for  the  accommodation  of  guests,  were 
built  of  it.    In  1866,  the  writer  was  there,  and  the  slate  cottages 
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had  crumbled  into  juat  such  heaps  as  those  mentioned,  and, 
where  sheltered,  were  ready  for  the  alum  maker. 

872.  An  interesting  circnmstance  connected  with  the  Black 
Shale  is,  that  it  can  be  made,  as  stated  in  §  853,  to  yield  oils, 
suitable  for  illuminating,  lubricating,  and  other  purposes,  by 
distilling  it  in  close  vessels.  The  bituminous  (or  hydro-car- 
bonaceous) matter  in  the  shale  (§  852)  is  decomposed  by  the 
heat,  and  converted  into  the  oils,  which  are  distilled  over  and 
condensed  in  suitable  vessels.  The  richest  of  the  shales  will 
produce  from  thirty  to  forty  gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton,  but  ordi- 
narily they  yield  much  lees  than  this. 

Prom  this  it  is  seen  that  the  Black  Shale  is  a  source  of  sup- 
ply of  "  coal  oil,"  as  the  fluid  in  use  is  called  in  parts  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  fall  baek  upon  when  the  petroleum  wells  are  ex- 
hausted. 

873.  Below  is  an  extra«t  taken  from  the  Report  on  the  Geol- 
ogy of  Canada,  (1863,  p.  784,)  giving  an  account  of  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  from  bituminous  shales  in  that  country.  The 
shales  in  BosancLuot,  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  extract, 
are  most  likely,  synchronous  with  those  of  the  Tennessee  Black 
Shale : 

In  1859,  works  for  obtaining  these  oils  were  erected  on  the  locality  of 
this  Bliale,  near  the  tow  of  Collingwood  Twenty  four  loagitudinal  ea«t- 
iron  retorts  were  set  in  t  g  dt    tdbfm  fw     A      fwh    h 

twenty-five    cords  are        d  t     b         b  eq       d   w    kly      Th       li  1 

broken   into  small  fragm     twhtdftw  th        h  fm 

eight  to  ten  ohatges  begdtlld  twyf  hurslhwyt 
is  said,  from  thirty  to  th   ty-s      t  f    I    1    w         d      11  d   d    1         d 

made  to  yield  250  gallo        frud        1  pdgtboth        pe 

cent,  of  the  rock.    By      f    th  t  f  th     I      t  11    dd 

tional  proportion  of  oil  wa«  bt  d  f  m  th  h  1  b  t  t  w  f  d 
mora  economical  to  w  thd    w  ll      h  ft     tw    h     rs      d     h  If     Th 

bedof  shale  available  for  the  purp  ,  dj  th  w  t  ,  d  f  h  d, 
ready  broken,  at  twenty  cents  the  ton.  The  cost  of  crude  oil  from  the 
shale  was  stated  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  fourteen  cents  the  gallon. 
When  rectified  and  deodorized,  it  gave  from  forty  to  fifty  por  cent,  of 
burnirgoil,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cant,  of  pitch  and  waste, 
the  remaining  being  aheavyoi!,  Stted  for  lubricating  purposes.  After  two 
or  three  unsuccessful  trials,  and  the  repeated  destruction  of  the  works  by 
fire,  they  were  at  last,  in  1860,  got  into  successful  operation,  and  a  ready 
market  was  found  for  the  oils.  Data  are,  however,  wanting  to  show 
whether  the  enterprise  waa   remunerative;  and  it   was   after    some  lime 
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abandoned,  partly,  it  is  probable,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  pe- 
trolium  of  Ennisliillefi,  wbiob  was  about  tli»t  time  brought  info  marlfet  in 
large  quantities,  and  at  a  very  low  price.  Should  it,  however,  at  any  time, 
be  found  advantageous  to  renew  the  esperiment  of  distilling  the  bltu- 
minouB  shales  of  tliis  formation,  those  of  Collingwood  offer  very  favorable 
conditiona,  from  their  accessible  posilioB,  and  also  from  the  ready  means  of 
transport  afforded  both  by  the  lake  and  the  railway. 

The  shales  of  the  Devonian  series  in  Bosanquet,  are  not  lees  rich  in  com- 
bustible  materials  than  those  of  Collingwood.  An  eiperiment  made  on  a 
small  scale,  gave  1.2  per  cent,  of  oil,  iihieh  ia  equal  to  about  ten  gallons  to 
tbe  ton  of  shale.  The  specimen  was  obtained  from  Cape  Ipperwash,  where 
a  section  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  the  shale  is  exposed.  They  here 
contain  so  much  organic  matter,  that  the  broken  shale,  which  forms  the 
shingle  of  the  beach,  is  said,  wben  set  on  fire,  to  continue  burning  for  a 
considerable  time.  Large  portions  have  been  thus  burned,  and  have  as- 
sumed a  reddish  color.     These  shales  are  also  seen  in  Warwickand  Brooke. 

873a.  The  Black  Shalo  is  the  source  of  hundreds  of  "Sul- 
phur  Springs."  The  so-called  sulphur-water  is  water  impreg- 
nated with  slilphuroted  hydrogen  gas,  one  of  the  substances 
resuitiog  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrite  (sulphide  of 
iron)  contained  in  the  shale.  The  sulphur-wator  of  White's 
Creek  Springs,  in  Davidson  county,  of  the  Epperson  and  Red 
Sulphur  Springs,  in  Macon,  WinchcHter  Springs,  in  Franklin, 
Elkmont  Springs,  in  Giles,  and  of  many  other  more  or  lees  fre- 
quented places,  both  in  Middle  and  East  Tennessee,  flows  from 
this  formation. 

The  alum  well,  located  in  the  Black  Shale  in  Hawkins  County 
haa  been  mentioned.  (|  864).  ' 

Sig.  22.     Yol.  1. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LOWER  CAKEONIPEROUS;    FORMATION  Till. 

874.  We  now  reach,  in  our  upward  progress,  a  great  group  of  strata  in- 
tervening between  the  Black  Shale,  just  described,  and  the  Coal  Measuiea. 
This  group  ja  mostly  limestone;  in  addition,  it  contains  beds  of  shale,  a 
few  sandstones,  and,  in  its  lower  part  especially,  heavy  layers  of  chert.  Its 
8  about  1200  feet. 


875.  It  has  been  found  convenient  to  divide  this  formation 
into  two  groups,  as  follows  : 

8,b.  Mountain  lAmestone,  the  greater  and  upper  portion,  the 
greatest  presentation  of  which  is  on  tie  slopes  of  the 
Cumberland  Table- land. 
8,a.  SiUceoim  Qroup,  of  which  chertj  limegtones,  calcareo- 
silieeous  rocks,  and  heavy  layers  of  solid  chort,  are 
quite  characteristic  ;  forms,  often,  ridges  in  the  Eastern 
Valley,  and  plateaus  (the  Highlands)  in  Middle  Ten- 

ThiB  division  is  the  most  useful  that  can  be  made,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  consideration  of  the  topographical  and  agricultural 
features  of  the  State  are  concerned.  Each  member  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  section. 


Section  I. 
THE  SILICEOUS    GROUP.     (8,a.) 


AOBICULTUEAL 


876.  The  name  "SiiJceoMs  S(ra((im,"  was  used  by  Troost  in  his  Reports, 
and  was  intended  to  embrace  about  the  same  rocks  as  are  here  described. 
The  epithet,  SilUeoui,  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  contains,  very 
generally,  or  is  in  good  pact   made   up  of,  siliceous  material  in  some  form 
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or  otter.  This  material  may  be  chert,  fine  Bandstone,  eilico-oaleareous 
roeka,  or  siliceous  aliale. 

877.  The  Siliceous  Group  inelttdes  the  two  following  mem- 
bers, the  lithological  characters  of  which,  aa  observed  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  are  briefly  given. 

(b)  Liikostroivm,  or  Coral,  Bed;  this,  the  upper  part,  is  cherty  limestone, 
fossil iferoufl,  often  orinoidal,  sometimes  siliceous  and  argillaceous,  and 
everywhere  characterized  hy  a  large  coral,  known  to  geologists  as  XAI/toi- 
irotion  Canadense.  The  bed  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Si.  Louis  Liraestom  ot 
the  Missouri  geologists,  and  has  a  maiimum  thickness  of  about  250  feet. 

(a)  The  Lower,  or  Protean  Member  ;&  i6t\tR  o!  strata,  silico-calcareoaa  in 
the  mam;  often  limestone;  often  sky-blue,  ailioo-calcareous,  and  Bome- 
times  argillaceous,  rock,  weathering  into  shale ;  the  series  containing,  as  a 
characteristic  feature,  especially  in  its  middle  and  lower  portions,  heavy 
layers  of  chert,  ranging  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  two  feet,  and  alter- 
nating with  the  other  rocks  of  the  member.  In  addition,  the  series  holds 
layers,  and  locally  heavy  beds,  of  orinoidal  limestopes. 

The  strata,  very  generally,  excepting  the  purer  limestones,  are  sparsely 
dotted  with  small  concretions,  usually  ailioeous.  At  a  few  points,  well- 
formed  geodes,  lined  inside  with  quartz  crystals,  occur  of  considerable  size. 
Thickness,  in  general,  from  250  to  800  feet,  but  falling,  in  the  southern  part 
of  tbe  State,  below  this. 

878.  (a)  Lower,  or  Protean  Member. — I  have,  above,  briefly- 
characterized  the  two  members  of  the  G-ronp  as  they  are  pre- 
sented west  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land. 

The  lithological  features  of  the  Lithostrotion  Bed  are  com- 
paratively constant.  But  not  so  with  the  Lower  Member.  In 
some  sections  the  layers  of  chert  in  this  are  wanting,  aa  at  Par- 
adieo'sHill,  on  the  Ciarksviile  road,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Davidson  county,  (§  246,)  where  the  mass  is  siliceous  and  ar- 
gillaceous limestone,  containing  small  calcareous  and  siliceous 
concretions,  and  running  down  into  bluish  shale.*  See,  also 
§  732.  Again,  on  Obey  Eiver,  in  Overton  county,  near  the 
Kentucky  line,  the  rock  is  of  such  a  character  as  almost  wholly 

•  In  ma,  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Norwood  made  the  following  section  at  this 
point  IResearohes  among  the  Protozoio  and  Carboniferous  Rooks  ot  Centra]  Kentuokj. 
4e„p.4.) 

{4)  At  top;  soil,  siliceous  beds,  and  nodules 17  feet. 

(8)  Fine  Biltoeoue  rook,  nithaegreeations  of  impure  limestone 29  feet. 

(2)  Impure  argillaceous  limestone,  with  oaleatsouB  ooneretlons,  and  bede  of 
water-limestone,   passing  downwards  inlo   bluish  gray  argillaceous 

shoJe 178  feet. 

(Ij  Top  of  Black  Shaie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  at  a  yertieal  distonoe  below 
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to  weather  into  sliale.  These  inatances  are,  however,  excep- 
tional. The  chert-layers  are  generally  present,  and  outcrop  in 
the  upper  parts,  and  at  the  tops  of  the  hills  on  ail  sides  of  the 
Central  Basin.  They  cap,  too,  the  highest  hills  and  ridgea 
within  it.  As  presented  around  the  Basin,  the  Lower  Member 
of  the  Silicooaa  Group  is  of*«n  a  leached  mass  of  chert-layers, 
alternating  with  sandy  shale. 

879.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  at  certain  points,  the 
member  is  cherty,  crinoidal  limestone,  resembling  the  Lithos- 
trotlon  Bed  above.  In  fact,  going  southward,  the  lower  mem- 
ber becomes  thin,  and  below  Huntsville,  on  the  anticlinale  of 
Alabama,  the  two  members,  in  my  opinion,  become  one  bed, 
characterized  throughout  by  LithostTotion  Canadense.* 

880.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  some  of  the  local  beds 
occurring  in  the  Lower  Member  of  the  Siliceous  Group  in  Middle 
Tennessee, 


Layers  of  gray  crinoidal  limestone  occur  at  many  points ; 
become  beds  from  ten  to  fifty,  or  more,  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  either 
pure  or  impure  limestone.  Such  beds  fuTniah  the  crinoids  of  White's 
Creek,  in  Davidson  county,  and  at  other  points. 

881.  In  Hickman  oounly,  on  Piny  Kivor,  and  extending  northwesterly 
to  the  valleys  of  Sugar,  Tumbling,  and  other  creeks,  in  Humphreys,  is  a 
bed  of  current-formed,  metal-ringing,  bluish  gray  limestone,  made  up  of 
grains  of  comminuted  shells.  It  occupies  a  position  on,  or  near  the  lilack 
Shale,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  not  less  than  160  feet,  though  its 
thicknesB  is  generally  much  less.  The  bed  occurs  near  the  top  of  the  bluff 
at  Kontgomery's  Mill,  and  represents  the  Siliceous  Group  in  the  section 
presented  at  that  place.  (See?  821.)  The  entire  bed  is  suflciently  well 
characterized  in  what  is  said  of  it  in  the  section  referred  to.  The  bed  is 
seen  at  Tcrnon,  on  Piny.  It  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  agricultural 
value  of  the  Piny  Kiver  Valley.  ^ 

882.  In  the  Checkered-house^laS  on  the  Cumberland  Kiver,  in  Stewart 
County,  mentioned  in  ?  365,  the  layers  of  rock  are  separable  into  two 
groups;  the  upper,  including  gray  and  crinoidal  limestone,  -with  more  or 
less  chert  in  nodules,  and  from  200  to  250  feet  in  thickness,  ia  the  Lithoa- 
trotion  Bed;  the  lower  is  a  bed  of  calcareous  rook,  full  of  burry  chert,  a 
thickness  of  150  feet  of  which  is  exposed  iu  the  bluff.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  latter  rook,  aside  from  the  abundance  of  the  burs,  is  something  like  the 
metal-ringing  limestone  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  thiekneaa 
of  this  rock  is,  perhaps,  considerably  more  than  150  feet.  It  occurs  at  a 
number  of  points  in  Stewart  County,  and  lies  not  very  far  above  the  Black 
Shale. 


1  little  below  Gi 


IS  of  this 


:rop  of  the  Siliceous  chert,  Terj  near  the  Block  Shale, 
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883.  In  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Lewis,  Hiekman,  Humphreys,  and  in 
Ihe  western  parts  of  Williamson  and  Maury,  the  base  of  the  Siliceous 
Group  often  presenta  itself  as  a  pale  blue,  fetid,  caleareo- siliceous  shale, 
alternating  in  layers,  more  or  less,  with  chert.  At  some  points  the  chert 
layers  are  numerous,  making  half,  or  more  than  half,  the  mass;  then, 
again,  they  are  wanting  through  considerable  vertical  distances,  so  as  to 
leave  beds  of  shale,  without  chert,  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness.  At  a 
few  points  beds  of  this  shale  occur  from  00  to  100  feet  in  thickness,  as  at 
Col,  Cooper's,  on  Swan  Creek,  in  Lewis  County,  whei-e  it  is  nearly  or 
quite  100  feet,  and  without  chert.  The  shale  is  seen  in  Green  Eiver,  at 
Waynesboro',  measuring,  a  little  below  the  town,  40  feet.  It  is  also  shown 
in  the  section  at  White's  Mill,  on  Buffalo.  {?  8fl9.)  It  occurs,  however,  at 
numerous  localities.  The  shale  at  Paradice's  Hill,  (§  878,  note,)  may  bo 
referred  to  it.  Ihave  said  that  it  is  fetid;  it  has  often,  however,  an  agree- 
able and  remarkable  aromatic  odor. 

This  shale  is  mainly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  fauna 
which  has  not  been  much  studied,  and  in  which  species  of  7)-UohHei,  Oonu- 
laria,  Airypa,  Diacirta,  Lingrda,  Chonetet,  Leda,  Pleuroiomaria,  and  of  other 
genera,  occur. 

884.  In  much  of  the  region  between  the  Central  Basin  and  the  Western 
Valley,  especially  in  Lewis,  Wayne,  Perry,  Hiohman,  Dickson  and  Hum- 
phreys counties,  the  Lower  Member  of  the  Siliceous  Group  often  presents 
itself,  as  a  stratified,  leached  muss  of  soft,  pale-yellowish,  or  orange-gray, 
porous  »anrfBto«e,  which  can  be  easily  sawn  or  cut  with  an  aso.  Many  expo- 
sures, sometimes  great  bluffs,  of  this  material,  occur  at  intervals  along  the 
water  courses,  the  original  rock  having  lost  its  calcareous  part  and  its  sky- 
blue  color  by  weathering. 

It  is  a  common  circumstance,  in  tra     I    k  th         h  th  mentioned, 

to  meet  with  a  farm-house   having       n     t     h  m     y   b    It       f   of  square 
blocks  of  this  sandstone.    As  a  build    g   m  1    t   w  11         wer  well  for 

many  purposes.     Entire  h  us      m"gh     b  t      t  d       t     f  it.    After 

eiposure   it  becomes   harde      han  wh       firs    q  d      Th    manner  of 

I  m  d      ft  11,     1  h  ugh  a  very 

f  M     lE^ippi  and  Alabama. 

885.  The  "cAoi*,"  of  Wa  n  a  d  f  her  counties,  may  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  sand  t  ne  ab  e  The  rocks  of  the  formation,  and 
more  especially  the  chert,  n  ad  f  p  e  en  ing  their  weathered  masses  in 
the  form  of  a  soft  sandstone,  often  afford  considerable  beds  of  a  harsh,  pul- 
verulent, white,  stratified  substance,  locally  called  chalk.  About  three 
miles  south  of  Waynesboro'  is  the  mouth  of  a  tributary  of  Green  Eiver, 
which  is  known  as  Chalk  Oreek,  so  named  on  account  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  chalky  substance  in  its  bed  and  along  its  banks.  The  "  chalk"  is 
seen  for  three  or  four  miles  along  this  stream.  On,  beyond  this  valley, 
and  about  nine  miles  from  Waynesboro,  on  Fall  Branch,  a  tributary  of 
Indian  Creek,  an  exposure  of  80  feet  of  it  was  observed.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  heads  of  the  hollows  leading  down  into  the  valley  of  Beech  Creek 
and  in  similar  positions  on  the  waters  of  many  other  creeks. 
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As  presented  in  the  banks  of  the  Btreams,  it  is  an  alternfttion  of  soft  and 
harder  layars,  mostly  white,  some  of  it  yellowish.  It  is  mainly  siliceous, 
and  layers  occur  showing  the  transition  tVom  chert  to  "chalk."  Occasion- 
ally a  thin  layer  of  plastic  clay  occura  with  the  others.  The  material  fre- 
quently TBsembles  kaolin,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it.  It  occurs  in  great 
quantities,  and  doubtless  will  be  put  to  some  useful  purpose.  If  the  oppor- 
tunity be  presented,  it  will  be  investigated  with  reference  to  its  economio 
relations. 

886.  This  Lower,  or  Proteau,  Member  of  the  Siliceous 
Group,  is,  in  general,  equivalent  to  the  divisions  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  Limestone  lying  below  the  St.  Louis  Limestone. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  especially  the  equivalents/I  (he  Keokuk 
Limestone;  it  contains,  however,  some  Burlington  forms. 
Below  are  some  of  the  species  occurring  in  this  member.  It 
was  my  intention  to  give,  so  far  as  possible,  a  fall  list  of  all  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  species  that  have  been  met  with  in  Ten- 
nessee, but  want  of  time  prevents  it.  The  White's  Creek  Cri- 
noids,  of  Troost,  are  from  this  formation,  but  few  of  them, 
however,  are  included  here.* 

(1)  Spirifer  imbrex,  Hall.      0    urs    mmedatlg  ab         the   Black 

Shale   below   Huggins's   Mil     nea     Ma     h  a   Coffee 

County,  associated  with i*  ot/  its  et  culaiu  also  in  the 
same  horizon  at  White's  C  efc  Sp  ng  and  n  a  C  1.  Eobin- 
son's,  on  the  Middle  iPork    f  C  Id  Wat       n  L  a    In  County. 

(2)  Spirifer  sitiisjuaiw?     Hall.      Sumner   County,    LouisTille  and 

Nashville  Railroad  Tunnel. 

(3)  Spirifer  ienmcosiaiiis.  Hall?    Same  locality  as  thelast. 

(4)  Spirifer  sniorbicularia,  Hall.     Tunnel  of  Louisville  and  Nash- 

ville Eailroad;  and  also  Col.  Kobinson's,  in  Lincoln  County. 
(B)  ^irifer  tu&ciiipidaitis.  Hall.     Hawkins  County,  East  Tennessee. 

(6)  Spinfer  lineaiiis,  1/t.sirtiii.     [S.  paeudolineafii,  Ra,\l.)     Many  local- 

(7)  Ortkis  MicheUiii,  L'Ereille.    "White's   Creek;    Col.  Eobinson's, 

31iddle  Fork  of  Cold  Water,  Lincoln  County. 

(8)  Flaiycerai  equilaiera  ?  Hall.     Falls  of  Caney  Pork,  below  CoL 

Bosson's  house. 

(9)  Granatocrinaa  granulatits,  Eoemer.      (&.  etdari/ormis,   Troost.) 

Middle  Fort  of  Cold  Water,  Lincoln  County, 

(10)  Agarieoermui   Amerieanus,    Eoemer.      (A.    itiberoms,   Troost.) 

Cannon  County,  near  Woodbury;  White's  Creek  Springs. 

•  On  most  of  the  ipecimcns  of  the  species  enumerated,  1  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  opiuioES  of  Prof.  Jsmts  Hall,  A,  H.  Worthen,  and  Prof.  A.  Winehell,  and  to  these 
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(tl)  Actinocritms  conicui,  Cassedy  and  Lyon,  (conocrinus  tubercu- 
ios«s,  Troost.)  White's  Creek  Springe;  CaJmon  County  aaso- 
ciftWd  with  the  last. 

(12)  ActiitocHitus  IfaskviUie,  Troost.     "White's  Creek;  Ridge  in  Sum- 

ner County. 

(13)  AsUiioeriTius  (Batawinus)  jnaffnificics,  Cassedy  and  Lyon.  White's 

Creek. 
(H)  Actinoerinus  (Dorscrinua)  Cfo!ildi,M&[i.     Eidge  Sumner  County. 

(15)  W/diAoermM*  stellatat,  Hall.     White's  Creek  Springs. 

(16)  Forbeaiocrittita  Meeki,  Hall.     Same  locality  as  the  last. 

(17)  Forbesioennui  Saffordi,  Hall.     Near  "White's  Creek  Springs,  in 

Davidson  County. 

(18)  Iclhioerinis  tiaTteformis,  Troost.     White's  Creek  Springs. 


887.  Moat  of  the  above  species,  occurring  out  of  1 
are  Keokuk  forms.  Spirifer  imbrex  and  Orthis  Michelini  are 
found  in  the  Burlington  Limestone.  Spirifer  subcequalis,  and 
S.  tenuicostatus  are  Warsaw  forms,  and  the  latter  also  Keoknk. 
(See  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

888.  (b)  Upper  Lithostrotion  Bed;  St.  JJouis  I/imestone. — 
Some  of  the  general  features  of  this  member  of  the  Siliceous 
trroup,  as  it  ie  presented  in  Middle  Tennessee,  have  been 
given  in  §  877.  The  chert  of  these  rocks  is  quite  characteristic 
as  well  as  the  large  corals. 

It  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  nodular  or  lenticular,  thoagh 
often  rough,  masses,  and  not  in  extensive  layers,  like  the  chert 
or  flint  of  the  lower  siliceouB.  Moreover,  it  is  usually  highly 
fossil iferoua,  abounding  in  lace-like  bryozoa.  "Whenever  the 
rocks  of  the  Lithostrotion  Bed  are  present,  the  surface  ie  strewed, 
more  or  less,  with  loose,  half -decomposed  masses  of  chert,  from 
which  fossils  may  be  obtained.  The  soil  overlying  it  is  gen- 
erally red,  made  so  by  oxide  of  iron  liberated  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  cherty  masses.  And  here,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  we  have  a  clue  to  the  source  of  the  iron  accumulated  in 
the  ore-banks  of  our  western  iron-region. 

889.  There  is  no  considerable  area  in  Middle  Tennessee,  pre- 
senting the  lower  rocks  of  the  Siliceous  Group,  in  which,  upon 
the  highest  points,  as  upon  the  ridges,  traces,  at  least,  of  the 
Lithostrotion  Bed  are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  a  very  common 
circumstance,  in  traveling  on  the  Highlands,  to  meet  with  the 
large  coral  (always  silicified)  and  the  chert  characterizing  the 
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formation.  Even  in  tlie  areas  where  all  the  limestone  has  been 
leached  away,  some  of  these  are  often  left  to  tell  of  its  former 
presence. 


BO  frequently  made  in  this  section.    Fig.  1  is  a  view  irora  above,  showing 
the  cup-like  ends  of  the  prisms ;  fig.  2  is  a  lateral  view. 
(Tali en  from  Dana's  Manual.) 

890.  This  bed  may  be  regarded  as  covering  an  area  nearly 
co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Highlands  of  Middle  Tennessee 
(page  81,)  although,  at  many  points,  but  a  few  of  ita  lowest 
layers  are  present.  At  some,  all  is  gone,  as  I  have  stated,  but 
remnants  of  its  cherty  parts.  Where  absent,  or  nearly  so,  the 
Lower  Siliceous  being  at  the  surface,  the  country  is  generally 
poor,  and  such  regions  constitute  the  "barrens."  (See  §  216,) 
Where,  bowever,  the  Lithostrotion  Bed  ia  present,  in  some 
volume,  the  soil  is  red  and  the  lands  are  generally  rich.  In  the 
areas  spoken  of  in  §  217,  it  is  this  formation  which  gives  the 
lands  their  character. 

891.  An  interesting  topographical  feature,  more  nearly  con- 
nected with  this  formation  than  any  other,  is  presented  in  the 
"  sink-holes"  which  every  where  occur  within  the  areas  under- 
laid by  it.     See  §  218. 

892.  The  following  places  are  located  upon  the  Lithostrotion  Bed: 
Springfield,  ClarksTJlle,  Charlotte,  Dover,  Lawrenceburg,  Winchester,  Mc- 
Minnville,  Sparta,  Smithville,  Cookville  and  Livingston.  WaverJy,  Cen- 
treville.  Linden  and  Waynesboro'  are  upon  strata  of  the  Lower  Member 
of  the  Siliceous  Group;  while  Hewbeig  and  Manchester  occupy  an  infer- 
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mediate  position.    Camden,  in  Benton,  is  located  on  the  siliceous  group,  on 
tbe  line  of  its  western  abrupt  termination. 

893.  The  most  marked  area  underlaid  by  these  rocka,  ia  the 
belt  spoken  of  in  §  217,  lying  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Cumberland  Table-land.  The  rocks  of  the  bed  generally  out- 
crop, in  considerable  volume'  at  the  base  of  the  Table  land  on 
ite  west  side,  extending  more  or  less  upward  on  its  slopes.  An- 
other marked  area  is  found  in  thecounties  of  Eobertaon,  Mont- 
gomery and  Stewart,  north  of  the  Cumberland  Eivor.  The 
fertile  red  lands  of  this  area  give  us  our  most  important  tobac- 
co region.  In  it  may  be  included  the  plains  of  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, much  of  which  are  based  on  the  same  formation. 

894.  It  may  be  well  to  introduce  here  a  section  of  the  rocks 
at  ClarksvUle,  in  further  illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
Lithostrotion  Bed.  The  section  was  taken  near  the  mouth  of 
Red  River,  at  a  time,  however,  when  the  Cumberland  was  tol- 
erably high,  and  covered  the  lowest  layers.     (Compare  §  882.) 

(7)  Rocks  at  the  top  of  the  hilla  covered  with  soil;  loose,  fos- 
siliferous,  ehertj  niaBses,  with  occasionally  a  epeeimen 
of  L.  Canademe  strewed  over  the  surface 30  feet. 

(6)  Bluish  limeitone,   siliceous,   moderately    cherty,  contains 

small  concretionary  cavities 15  feet. 

(5)  Limesione,  not  cherty,  contains  a  small  Qranatocrima 20  feet. 

(i)  Limestone,  mostly  like  No.  6;   contains  i/.   Canadense 32  feet. 

(3)  Limesione,  like  that  above,  with  plates  and  spines  of  spe- 
cies of  Arckceocidarin  abundant,  fragments  and  plates 
of  Meloniteit  muUipora,  in  its  lower  part  Peniremites  ob- 
liquatjtsf   etc 48  feet. 

(2)  Limestone,  light-bluish,  massive,  crinoidal,  semi-oolitic, 
without  chert ;  some  of  the  layers  abound  in  plates  of 
Melomies;  thirtj  feet  measured  down  to  the  high  water 
at  the  time,  say 40  feet. 

(1)  Below  the  last,  as  seen  at  other  limes,  the  limestone  is 
thin-bedded  and  cherty,  containing,  occasionally,  cri- 
noidal layers ;  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river  about 
Clarksville,  say 30  feet. 

895.  The  beds  above  are  all  fossiliferous.  Among  the  species  occurring 
are  Spirifer  tinealus,  S  teameostafja,  S.  i-ubcardU/ormis,  Hemipronitea  crenii- 
ilia,  Fetitremiies  conoideui,  the  small,  undescribed  Z^Arentis,  mentioned  in 
the  list  below,  plates  of  species  of  Melonites,   more  or  less,  ia  all  the  beds. 
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896.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  species  occurring  in  the 
Lithostrotion,  or  St.  Louis,  Liraeatone  of  Tennessee.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  give  a  more  complete  list  on  some  future  occaaion. 
The  fossils  are  generally  silicified. 

(1)  LiihoiiroUon   Canadense,   Castelnau.    Pound  at  nearly  all 

points  with  the  rocks  of  the  formation. 

(2)  lAihoslrrotionpTolif crura.  Hall.    Clarksville  and  Cowan;  not 

as  common  as  the  last. 

(3)  ZaphrentiB  ^inulifera,  Hall.     Many  localities. 

(4)  Zaphreniia,  undes  7  a  small  species,  from  a  half  to  three- 

fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  having  short  spines  on  its 
surface,  occurs  abundantly  at  Clarksville,  Charlotte, 
Estill  Springs,  and  also,  as  Mr.  Worthen  informs  me, 
at  Spui^en  Hill,  Indiana. 

(5)  Peniremiiet  conoideae.   Hall.     Clarksville,  Iron  Mountain 

iPurnace,  Charlotte,  Cowan,  &o. 

(6)  Paitremites  obliguatja  ?  Roomer.     (See  plate  I,  Fig.  2  a,  h, 

c,  d.)  Its  horiaon  is  given  in  the  OlarksvOle  section 
above. 

(7)  DUchorinus  simplex,  ShumarJ.     Charlotte,   and  at  other 

points.  Dr.  Troost'a  specimens  of  " DoUotocrsnua  ovalis," 
the  same  as  this,  were  not  found  at  Sparta,  Tenn.,  hut 
came  from  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Scottsville,  in 
Kentucky.     Sparta,  however,  might  be  a  locality. 

(8)  Melonites  multipora,   Owen.    Clarksville,   Charlotte;  aud 

other  points, 

(9)  Mdonites  Stewartii,  Safford.     Differs  from  M.  MuUipora  in 

having  fewer  rows  of  plates  in  the  interambulacral 
spaces;  the  latter  also  lise  in  more  rounded  ridges. 
Other  points  of  difference  are  also  presented.  See  plate 
I,  Fig,  1,  a,  b,  e,  d.  The  precise  locality  of  this  fossil 
is  not  known  to  me ;  it  is,  however,  from  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, and  I  have  reason  to  think,  from  the  Lithostro- 
tion  Bed.  I  take  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  species  to 
my  diatinguiahed  friend,  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Stewart,  of 
Clarksville, 

(10)  Spirifer  tenuicostaiiis,  Hall.     Clarksville,  Tunnel   of  the 

L,  and  N.  Railroad,  in  Sumner  county,  Charlotte, 
Cowan,  etc, 

(11)  .^iTifer  subcardiiformU,  Hall.    Clarksville. 

(12)  iSpiryV  jKeoiMr,  Hall?     Cowan,  and  otherpoints;  may 

be  a  new  species. 

(13)  Spirifer   Leidyi,  Norwood    and   Pratten.      Clarksville, 

Charlotte,  Cowan,  Sparta,  &c. 
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(14)  Spirifer  spinoms,  Norwoodand  Pratten.     Same  localities 

(15)  Spirifer  Uneatut,  Marlin.     At  many  points. 

(16)  Hemipronites  (SlTe^ioThyncas)ermia(Tia.     Atmanylocal- 

(17)  Relzia  vera,  Hall.     Spurta,  Oowan,  &c. 

(18)  EhynehotieilamulaiUjSa.W.     Sparta. 

(19)  Prodiictvs    pileiformu,    McCheBney,      Clarksville    and 

Cowan. 

(20)  ProduclTi!  punctatKS,  Martin.  ClarksTille,  Charlotte,  etc. 

(21)  Conularia  J/iasouriCTnis,  Swallow.    Sparta,  and  vicinity  of 

ClarkaTille.     A  fine  specimen  of  this  was  presented  to 
me  by  Prof.  "W.  M.  Stewart. 

897.  Many  of  the  above  species  are  characteristic  forms  of  the  St.  Louis 
Limestone;  others,  in  the  Northwestern  States,  are  found  in  horizons 
either  above  or  below  this. 

898.  Consideration  of  Siliceous  Group  in  General  Resumed. — 
As  yet,  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  considered  this  Groap  with 
reference  to  its  two  members  in  Middle  Ten neasce.  Itwillnow 
be  taken  as  a  whole.'  So  far  ae  its  preeentalioE  in  East  Ten- 
nessee is  concerned,  no  division  is  practicable. 

899.  The  group  is  one  of  great  extent  in  Middle  Tenneesee. 
A  greater  or  leee  thiekneea  of  its  strata  constitutes,  at  all 
points,  the  cap-rock  of  the  natural  division  of  the  State,  de- 
scribed in  the  First  Part  of  this  Report  as  the  Highlands,  or 
Highland  Rim  of  Middle  Tennessee.  (See  pages  81-96.)  The 
area  of  the  Siliceous  Group  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  High- 
lands, and  both  have  the  same  limits.  To  the  siliceous  material 
of  the  former  is  to  be  attributed  the  present  exktence  of  the 
latter,  as  a  plateau,  or  collection  of  plateaus.  This  material 
makes  the  strata  of  the  Group  weather -re  si  sting,  and  hence, 
when  they  are  horizontal,  or  approximately  so,  plateau-making. 
The  Group  is,  in  fact,  a  hard  crust,  which,  although  elevated, 
has  had  power  to  resist,  to  a  considerable  extent,  denuding 
agencies, 

900.  The  Central  Basin  is  a  large  oval  area  in  which  thJ8 
crust  has  been  broken  through,  undermined,  and  removed. 
(§§  208,  209  and  867.)  Beneath  the  crust  the  strata  are  com- 
paratively soft,  yield  to  the  action  of  water,  and,  where  un- 
covered, wash  away.  In  this  way  not  only  has  the  Central 
Basin  been  formed    with  its  ramifications,  like  those  of  the 
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Caney  Pork  and  Dnek  Eiver,  (|§  234,  235,)  but  also  the  West- 
ern Valley  and  its  branches.  (§250-256.)     See,  also,  the  Map. 

901.  The  mutual  relations  of  the  Lower  and  Lithostrotion  beds,  as  to 
the  proportional  parts  of  the  Highlands  they  underlie,  have  been  referred 
to  in  §^  889  and  890.  Among  the  areas  underlaid  by  Lithostrotion  rooki, 
certain  special  ones  are  mentioned  in  J  893. 

903.  In  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  the  Siliceous  Group, 
outside  of  its  topographical  relations,  has  very  little  interest 
attached  to  it.  It  does  not  present  itself  here  as  the  cap-rock 
of  a  plateau,  for  the  reason  that  its  strata,  like  those  of  the 
other  formations,  are  very  generally  tilted,  or  inclined  at  a 
considerable  angle  to  the  horizon.  It  is  here,  like  certain 
other  groups,  ridge-making,  and  for  reasons  that  have  been 
given.     (See  remarks  under  the  Iron  Limestone,  §  628.) 

903.  In  this  part  of  the  State  it  is  often  aasociated  with  the 
two  underlying  formations  of  the  Black  Shale  and  the  Dye- 
Btone  Group,  in  the  Dyestone  Ridges,  the  three  making  the  trio 
mentioned  on  a  previous  page.  (See  §  783,  and  also,  §  862.) 

The  formation  occurs  at  nearly  all  of  the  presentations  of 
the  Black  Shale,  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  is  seen  in  the  ridge  immediately  west  of 
Montvale  Springs,  at  which  point  it  is  mostly  sandstone. 
(§  801  and  a,  in  diagram,  p.  190.)  It  occurs  along  the  eastern 
base  of  Clinch  Mountain,  and  generally  forms  a  ridge,  the 
Black  Shale  lying  between  it  and  the  mountain.  In  Hawkins 
it  outcrops  on  both  sides  of  the  synclinal  spoken  of  in  §  863, 
the  outcrop  on  the  Clinch  Mountain  side  forming  Fine  Mount- 
ain; farther  south,  and  about  opposite  Eice's,  both  outcrops 
contribute  to  form  Stone  Mountain.  (§  758(2).) 

904.  In  Hancock  County  are  two  principal  outcropping  lines 
of  it.  These  are  crossed  by  the  section  in  §  753 ;  one  lies  in 
the  ridge  starting  up  northe^t  of  Sneedville ;  the  other  is  on 
the  northwest  side  of  Newman's  Eidge.  (See,  also,  diagram  on 
page  208.)  The  Siliceous  Group  is  also  seen  in  the  Cumber- 
land Gap  section,  in  §  756,  as  well  as  in  the  diagram  just  re- 
ferred to.  It  occurs  in  most  of  the  Dyestone  Eidgcs  as  already 
stated.  (See  §§  358,  782  to  801,  also  diagrams  pages  139  and 
U2.) 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  chert  of  the  Siliceous  Group 
and  that  of  the  Knox  Dolomite,  see  §  537. 
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905.  Rocks  of  Special  Use,  Minerals,  and  Agricultural  Features 
of  the  Siliceovs  Group. — In  paragraph  884  I  have  spokea  of 
the  soft  sandstone  resulting  from  the  leaching  of  certain  rocks 
in  that  Gfroup.  Considering  the  wide  extent  of  conntry  in 
which  this  ia  found,  the  o^e  with  which  it  is  worked,  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  this  sandstone  becomes  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest.  It  may  bo  added  that,  occa- 
sionally, a  layer  of  it  occurs  fine  enough  to  be  used  as  a  pol- 
isMn<j  powder,  like  tripoli;  much  of  it  might  be  used  for  scour- 
ing purposes,  in  the  place  of  Bristol  brick. 

The  siliceous,  chalky  material,  of  "Wayne,  baa  been  men- 
tioned in  §  885. 

906.  Unch  of  the  Group  is  too  rough  and  cherty  to  be  used 
for  building  purposes,  nevertheless  it  contains,  especiaUy  in  its 
upper  portion,  many  layers  of  limestone  of  compact  structure, 
without  chert,  and  well-bedded  for  quarrying.  Some  such 
layers,  exposed  along  the  Cumberland  River,  are  oolitic,  of  a 
light  gray  color,  and  are  a  deairable  building  stone. 

907.  Near  the  heads  of  several  of  the  small  valleys  in 
Stewart  County,  are  deposits  of  fire  clay,  of  considerable  in- 
terest. One  of  these,  situated  on  the  Cumberland  Iron  Works 
proper'.y,  and  near  the  "  Morgan  Bank,"  has  furnished  material 
for  fire-brick  for  many  yeara.  The  bed  is  in  a  flat  bottom, 
near  the  head  of  a  small  valley.  It  is  grayish- white,  lies  in 
a  compact  stratum  beneath  a  superficial  layer  of  gravel  from 
three  to  five  feet  thick.  It  is  well  exposed  in  two  or  three  pits, 
some  of  which  have  been  sunk  in  the^clay  five  or  sis  feet  with- 
out reaching  the  bottom.  The  bed  is  quite  estensive  doubtless, 
and  may  underHe  several  acres.  The  clay  has  been  in  use  at 
the  furnaces,  and  was  used  at  the  old  rolling  mill  for  many 
years.  Mixed  with  fine  gravel,  it  makes  an  excellent  fire-brick. 
It  has  been  in  demand  at  other  points.  Much  of  it  has  been 
shipped  down  the  river  to  Hillman'a  Works,  in  Kentucky. 

908.  A  bed  of  clay  situated  like  this,  and  similar  to  it, 
though  not  as  extensive,  was  seen  about  four  miles  southwest 
of  Cumberland  City,  in  Stewart  County.  Highly  esteemed 
fire-brick  have  been  made  from  this,  also,  and  used  in  the 
furnaces. 

909.  These  beds  are  located  in  valleya  of  the  Silioeoue  Group.  The  ma- 
terial in  them  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  eilioo-argillBoeous  iayers, 
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and  has  beea  brought  to  tbese  places  by  water,  and  deposited.  Doubtless^ 
other  beds,  in  addition  to  those  known,  may  be  found  at  spots  where  the 
conditions  are  similar. 

910.  It  18  upon  this  fonnation  that  most  of  the  Iron  Ore 
banks  of  the  Western  Iron  Eegion  of  Tennessee  resta.  The 
ore  itself  is,  douhtless,  of  a  much  more  recent  age  than  the  un- 
derlying rocks,  and  perhaps  is  synchronous  with  the  bed  of 
water-worn  gravel,  which  appears  almost  everywhere  on  the 
ridges  within  the  ore  region. 

911.  The  matrix  of  the  ore  in  the  banks  is  made  np,  in  good 
part,  of  the  ruins  of  the  SiJiceoos  Group,  angular,  half-decom- 
posed chert  and  clay;  to  these,  is  sometimes  added,  near  the 
top  ofthe  banks,  water-worn  gravel.  Thismass,  generally  located 
on  the  top  of  a  ridge,  is  often  a  hundred  feet  deep.  The  ore 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  water,  or,  at  least, 
to  have  been  precipitated  within  it  from  water. 

912.  I  have  been  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  principal 
and  original  source  of  the  ore  has  been  the  ferruginous  chert 
of  the  Lithostrotion  Bed.  (§  888.)  It  has  iron  enough  to  color 
the  soil  characteristically  red.  The  banks  are  centres,  at 
which,  tlirough  the  agency  of  chalybeate  waters,  drawing 
their  iron  from  the  decomposing  chert,  the  ore  bas  accumuia- 
ted.  The  consideration  of  these  ore-banks,  however,  properly 
goes  with  the  description  of  the  gravel-bed  mentioned. 

913.  The  only  suecesafu!  borings  made  in  Tennessee  for  pe- 
troleum,  as  yet,  are  in  this  formation,  and  those  are  in  a  region 
of  limited  area  on  Spring  Creek,  in  the  southern  part  of  Over- 
ton County. 

Three  borings  within  150  yards  of  each  other,  obtained  oil 
at  a  very  moderate  depth — from  22  to  52  feet.  The  supply 
was  not  lasting,  however,  and  the  borings  were  made  deeper. 
The  Newman  Well  has  been  the  most  productive,  and  has 
yielded  many  barrels  of  oil.  What  its  condition  is  now,  I 
know  not.  In  this  region  the  Black  Shale  is  about  200  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  Siliceous  Group  above  it  is  made  up  of 
alternating  layers  of  Jimestone  and  chert.  The  body  of  oil 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  latter  formation,  but  its  source 
may  have  been  deeper. 

814.  On  the  West  Fork  of  Obey,  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  crossing  of  the  Livingston  and  Jamestown  road,  is  a  group 
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of  oil  springs  in  this  formation  which  are  qaite  promising. 
The  oil  comes  to  the  surface  near  the  water's  edge.  No  boring 
has  been  made  at  this  point.  Other  springs  occur  on  this 
stream. 

Some  petroleum  haa  also  been  found  on  Jones  Creek,  in  Dick- 
son County. 

915.  Quarts  geodes  of  some  size  and  interest,  are  found  in 
the  rocks  of  this  formation  at  several  localities.  Among  these, 
maybe  mentioned  a  point  on  the  ridge  east  of  Chestnut  Mound, 
and  near  the  Putnam  and  Smith  County  line;  another  a  few 
miles  east  of  Woodbury,  on  the  McMinnville  road.  At  both 
localities  interesting  specimens  may  be  found  lined  inside  with 
crystals  of  ctwartz.  At  that  near  Woodbury,  the  geodes  afford 
sometimes  rhombohedral  crystals  with  mere  traces  of  modi- 
fying planes.    ( — 1.) 

916.  At  Alisonia,  in  Franklin  County,  fine  specimens  of  na- 
tive sulphur  have  been  obtained  in  these  rocks.  In  some 
specimens,  the  sulphur  is  in  beautiful  crystals.  Native  sulphur 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  lower  part  of  the  formation,  and 
sometimes  fills  small  siliceous  geodes. 

917.  The  agricultural  features  of  the  Siliceous  G-roup  have 
been  referred  to  several  times,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon 
now.  What  is  said  in  §§  216  and  217,  in  reference  to  the  agri- 
cultural features  of  the  Highlands,  applies,  of  course,  here. 
See,  also,  §§  890  and  893. 


Section  II. 
THE  MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE.     {8,b.) 

918.  This  is  a  teavy  body  of  limestone,  constituting,  for  the  most  part, 
the  base  of , the  Cumberland  Table-land.  Its  strata  outcrop  on  the  slopes 
of  this  great  plateau,  from  beneath  the  overlying  sandstones  and  conglome- 
rates, on  all  sides,  (J  175.)  Its  boldest  and  most  important  presentation  is 
on  the  western  slope.  It  generally  appears  on  the  eastern  side,  but  its  out- 
crop, owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  rocks  inthispart  of  the  State, 
(J  344,)  U  not  uniform,  either  as  to  height   above  the  valleys,  or  as  to  the 
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manner  or  position  in  which  the  strata  are  presented  at  the  surface.  At  a 
few  points  on  this  side  the  formation  does  not  appear  at  all,  being  ingulfed 
by  local  faults,  and  the  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures  being  in  the  valleys. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  region  of  the  Saltworks,  in  Anderson  County,  and 
at  a  point  below  Kimbrough's,  in  Boaue  County.  The  outcrops  of  this 
limestone,  not  connected  with  the  Table-land,  will  be  noticed  below. 

919.  The  Mountain  Limestone  is  a  heavy  group  of  limestones 
and  shales,  the  latter  constituting,  in  the  aggregate,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  mass.  In  addition  to  these,  the  strata  include  a 
a  sandstone,  which,  in  the  more  northern  counties,  is  from  40 
to  50  feet  thick.  The  group  has  its  maximam  thickness  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  where  it  is  about  720  feet.  Going 
northward,  its  volume  becomes  leas,  until,  near  the  Kentucky 
line,  it  ia  reduced  to  400  feet. 

920.  Several  sections  will  be  given  below,  in  which  are  pre- 
sented the  strata  of  the  Mountain  Limestone.  Two  of  these 
present  not  only  this  formation,  but  the  entire  Lower  Carbonif- 
erous Series,  Irom  the  Black  Shale  to  the  Coal  Measures. 

In  these  sectioue  the  litbological  featurea  of  the  Mountain 
Limestone  are  given  in  detail.  The  beds  may  be  grouped  and 
characterized,  in  general,  as  follows : 

(f.)  At  top,  next  below  Ooal  Mea 
Tmidal  limestone,  sometimes  with  moi 
feet  in  thickness.    (|  960.) 

(e.)    Variegated  Shalei  and  Marl,  with  occasionally  a  layer  of  lin 
from  BO  to  130  feet. 

(d,)  Argillaceovi  LimeBlone,  usually  interstratifled  with  more  or  less  shale, 
which  is  sometimes  variegaied;  the  limestone  is  a  light  bluish-gray,  fine- 
grained rock,  ("  lithographic  limestone,"  or  a  mud-atone,)  breaking  with 
oonohoidal  fracture,  and  crumbling  under  the  weather.  It  occasionally  in- 
cludes layers  of  blue  fossiliferous  and  other  limestones,  (as  No,  6,  of  the 
Spring  Creek  Section,  and  Nob.  17  and  18,  of  the  Sawanee  Section.)  Prom 
60  to  150  feet  thick. 

(c.)  Blue  Foaaili/eroas  lAmeatones  mo,m\j,  some  beds  oolitic,  some  argilla- 
ceous, with  occasionally  a  layer  of  shale,  from  90  to  110  feet. 

(b.)  Sandstone,  fine-grained,  often  flaggy,  caps,  and  gives  character  to 
the  benches  and  plateaus  mentioned  in  ^  192  and  193.  In  "White  and 
Overton  Counties,  it  is  from  40  to  50  feet  thick ;  in  the  Sewanee  Section  it 
is  poorly  represented  by  about  8  feet  of  sandstone,  more  or  less  calcareous. 
This  sandstone  has  not  been  observed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Table- 
land. In  Alabama,  south  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver  in  the  anticlinal  valleys, 
it  becomes  a  heavy  formation. 
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(a.)  liiweBiones,  with  a  few  beds  of  shale;  foaeiliferous ;  beds  often  oolitic; 
CKKsaiionally  argillaceous ;  from  160  to'  270  feet. 

The  sections  below  give,  not  only  lithological  details,  but  also, 
to  a  limited  extent,  paleontological  features. 

921.  (1.)  Thefirstpresents  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  Inmestone,  near  the  head  of  Spring  Creek  in 
Overton  and  Putnam  Counties.  It  embraces  all  the  strata, 
from  the  Black  Shale  to  the  Coal  Measures.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  two  sections;  the  lower  one  begins  below  with  the 
Nashville  Formation,  in  the  boring  of  the  "  Jackson  Oil  Well," 
which  is  located  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  New- 
man Well,  (§  913,)  at  the  foot  of  the  "  first  bench"  of  the  Table- 
land, (§  192,)  on  Spring  Creek,  (or  rather,  near  this  creek,  on 
its  tributary,  Hurricane,)  and  ascends  fo  the  sandstone  at  the 
top  of  the  bench ;  the  second,  or  upper  one,  commences  with 
this  sandstone,  at  Beet.  Cooper's,  between  three  and  four  miles 
south  of  the  locality  of  the  first,  and  ascends  with  the  Walton 
Road  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  strata  of  the  Coal  Series 
were  not  measured. 

(8)  Sandstone,    on  a   high    point    south    of  the    road. 

Thickness  ? 
(2)  Shales,  a  heavy  bed,  with  clay  iron-atoces.    Thia, 

with  the  sandstones,  was   estimated  to  be 130  feet. 

(1)  iSunrfstofie,  upper  part  thin-bedded  orshaly, 120  feet. 

I^*^' 250  feet? 

(10)  BUie  Limestone, _ 4  f^^^^ 

(9)   Farajo/erf  SAoie,  brown,  gray  and  green, 12  feet. 

(8)  Shjile  and  Marl,  mostly  gray,  with  some  brown  and 
green  at  top ;  at  intervals  some  thin  layers  harder 

than  others, 4O  ^^^^^ 

0)  Argillaceous  Limestone,  dull  bluish  gray,  breaking 
with  conchoidal  fracture;  has  cavities  containiug 
dolomite,. 27  feet. 

(6)  Blue  iimesione,  foflsiliferous, 22  feet 

(5)  ArgillaeeoiiS  Limestone,  resembling  T,  above,  but  more 

compact,  and  somewhat  fossiliferous,...' 20  feet. 

(4)  Blue  Limestones, g5  fggj^ 

W  Sh.l,. .'  ,  ,,„, 

(2)  Sandstone,  fine-grained,  more  or  less  faggy, 48  feet. 

(1)  Blue  Limestone,   fossiliferous, 168  feet 

Entire  thickness, 432  f^^t 

Jig.  23.     Yol.  1. 
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^        .   f  {2)   CAes-i^  limestone,  limestone  not  Been;  chert  abundant 

2  I  !  on  the  surface, 128  feet. 

3  fi  :3   I    W  iim««ii"«i  impure,  of   Wftter-lime  aspect,  iowerpart 
"ffl^l  containing  sparry  blue  layers;  contains  iii  Ao#(ro- 

M      1^  I  tion  Canadense, 75  feet. 

J     ;&  I  In  all 203  feet. 

■  Stmdsione,  fine-grained,   seen  at  a  number  of  points  in 

Q  ^  Overton  and  Putnam, 8  feet. 

^  .|         Limestone,  blue,  fetid,  rather  coarse,  fossiliferoua  and  cri- 

2^    J  noidai,  Been,. 46  feet 

S  fe         Rocks  penetrated  by  the  boring  of  the   Jackson  "Weil: 

I  I  many  layers  chert,. 210  feet. 

"^'^     [  Inall, 269  feeL 

Black  Shalb,  resting  on  the  Nashville  Formation, 28  feet. 

922.  The  two  following  sections  combined,  give  the  series  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  strata,  as  fonnd  in  "White  County,  com- 
plete, from  the  Black  Shale  to  the  Coal  Measures.  The  first 
and  uppermost  la  a  section  of  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  or 
Table-land,  taken  at  a  point  from  four  to  five  miles  east  of 
Sparta,  and  running  up  to  Bon  Air.  It  includes  the  sandstone 
of  the  Mtmntain  Limestone  division. 

The  latter,  or  second  section,  was  taken  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Falls  of  Caney  Pork,  and  extends  from  an  outcrop  of  the 
Black  Shale,  in  the  river  telow  the  Falls,  upward,  to  the  sand- 
stone capping  Hickory-nut  Mountain,  and  the  same,  geologi- 
cally, as  that  mentioned  above.  The  diagram  below  illustrates 
how  the  two  sections  are  related : 


The  heavy  line  at  the  bottom  is  the  Black  Skale ;  the  Coal  Measures  cap 
the  Mountain,    or  Table-land,  at  Bon  Air ;  the  »anditone  uniting  the  sec- 
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tiona,  occupies,  on  the  right,  an  intermediate  position,  and  is  seen  to  cap 
Hielcorj  nut  Mountain  on  tlie  left.  The  space  between  the  Black  Shale 
and  the  Coal  Measures  is  all  Siliceous  Group  and  Mountain  Limestone. 

923.  Thia  will  be  designated  as  the  Son  Air  Section. 


i    ( 


(2)   Conglomerate,  capping  Ihe  mountain  at  Bon  Air 90  feet. 

<1)  Stages,  with  three  or  four  thin  seams  of  Coal, 102  feet. 

In  all, ^WZ  feet. 

(8)   Limestone,    bluish,   crinoidal,    contains    Archimidei 

Swalloiiana,  BomslayeiB  oolilic, 40  feet, 

(T)  Variegated  Shales  and  Marls,  green,  brown  and  gray; 
thin,  harder  layers  atintervals;  about  the  middle 
of  the  mass  is  a  layer  of  shale  full  of  Aihyris  am- 

bigva,  and  also  containing  spirifer  bitulcatua 100  feet. 

Marl,  with  two  or  three  beds  of  impure  fo" 

m      h  rtyl  y         1 1  p    15  feet. 


siliferous  limestone 

(5)  Iiimeatone,    hard, 

brown  ;  oontai. 

4     Sh  le  a  dL  neatoneinalte      t 

m       3    hale,  lower  p    t 

a     ta    i,  mostly  g  h 

n        b  uish   gray     fi      g 

b    ak  ng  with  conch    d  1  f 

o        a     he  base  a  el     ty   1 


id 


«  th 


th 


lly    th 


aye     f  hale ;  much    ft      It 

em,  s  Oodonii  and  P  pyrf  mis,  Ag  tst-^cr  « 
&c.,  has  an  argillaceous  local  layer  in  its  middle 
part  about  Sve  feet  thick,  with  a  band  of  breccia 

marble  abova;  at  base,  shale   five  or  six  feet, 123 

(2)  Sahdstonb,  fine-grained,  and  at  some  points  flaggy, 
forms  a  bench  around  the  laountain.  (See  note 

under  J  1!)2,) _  40 

(1)  Lrmeilone,  in  alternating,  oolitic,  sparry,  crinoidal, 
and  flne-grained,  argillaceous  layers ;  two  or  three 
thin  layers  cherty ;  contains  the  same  PeTitretnites 
as  above,  also  Agasaimcrinus  daciyHfonnis,  Aipido- 
dus  cremilatua,    Zapkreittis  apinulifera,  etc. ;  lower 

fifty  feet  of  rock  not  seen, 213 

In  all 601 

LiTHOSTROTiOH  Bbd,  Or  St.  Xi(yai3  lameitonB,  ( Upper  Silieeoua,) 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain;  rooka  mostly  concealed, 
but  surface  covered  %rith  decomposing,  fossil  iferous, 


feeL 
feet. 
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cherty  masses,  and  among  them  specimens  of  Lithoatro- 
Uon  Gaaadense ;  thickness  from  the  lowest  point  aeces- 
Bible, -100  feet. 

924.  Below  is  the  seetiou  in  the  region  of  the  Palis  of  Caney 
Fork.    We  may  call  it  the  MichoTy-nut  Mountain  Section. 

H    .   j    (2)  Sandstonh,  at  top  of  Hickory-nut  Mountain  i   same 

S  "  J  B3  2  i^Mountain  Limestone)  of  last  section, 40  feet. 

^g   }    (1)  iimesione.  (See  Bon  Air  Section  above.) 216  feat. 

^       y  In  all 255  feet. 

LlTBOSTRonoH  Bkd,  or  Si.  Louie  Limestone,  (  Upper  SiiiwoMS,-) 
cherty  limestone,  containing  LilhoslrotiBn  Catiadenae; 
chert,  for  the  most  part,  in  nodular  maases,  and  much 

of  it  highly  fossiliferous, _  244  foet. 

'  (5)  iimeifone  at  the  general   level  of  the  country  above 

the  valley  of  Caney  Fork,  more  or  less  cherty,...  lOOfeet. 

.  '^       C^}  iimesioTW,  bluish,  crinoidal,  without  chert, _    80  foet. 

Sg,       (3)  fioci  weathering  into  shale, 20foet. 

(2)  Limeataae  and  Chert;  crinoidal  limestone  interstrati- 

fied  with  heavy,  rough  layers  of  chert, 68  feet, 

2  S       (1)  lAmestone  and  Chert;  near  the  base  mostly  layers  of 
^  "^  chert,  separated  by  thin  saama  of  crinoidal  lime- 

stone, above  siliceous  limestone,  with  more  or  less 
chert,  and  abounding  in  largocrinoidal  stems,... „   57  feet. 
Black  Shalb,  seen   at  top   15  feet,   below  not  seen;  in  all 


9a 


down  to  the  ri 


925.  The  following  is  a  section  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Limestone  in  Franklin  County,  as  presented  along  the  Chatta- 
nooga and  Sewanee  Eailroad,  from  Cowan  to  the  brow  of 
the  mountain.  We  will  call  it  the  Sewanee  Section.  (See 
page  74,  (7.)) 

(4)  SandHone,  forms  a  bluff   along  tbe  mountain  at  this 

point, 52  feet. 

(3)  SAaie  with  a  thin  seam  of  coal, 14  feet. 

(2)  Sandstone,  rather  tWn-bedded,  at  the  base  a  ferru- 
ginous, ahaly  layer,  containing  fossil  nwto,  cala- 
mites,  etc., 25  to  30  feet. 

(1)  Local  bed  of  sandy,  ferruginous  shale,  and  a  hard, 
sandy,  heavy  ferruginous  rock,   below  this  bluish 

and  brownish  shale, 12  feet. 

In  all, 108  feet. 
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(21)  lAmesiom  and  Shale;  Tocke  not  well  exposed;  three 
faet  of  crinoidal  limestone  Been  at  tha  top;  below 
this,  Tariegated,  brown  and   red  shales,  douTjlless, 

with  some  limestone, 85  feet 

(20)  Zimesione,  l)lne  and  light-blue,  the  latter  oolitic 32  feet 

(19)  Shale  and  Limeslone  in  alternating  beds;  shale 
greenish,  bluish-gray,  and  brownish,  and  most 
abundant;  limestone  fine-grained,  argillaceous, 
gives  conehoidal  fracture,  breaks  into  angular 
pieces  on  exposure.  This  division  is  much  like  4, 
(Mountain  Limesione,)  of  the  Bon  Air  Section. 
The  old  Bowers'  road  crosses  the  railroad  track 

on  this 70  feet. 

(18)  LimesUme,  rough,  hard,  rather  thin-badded,  dark- 
gray,  with  sometimes  a  brownish  tinge ;  has  cavi- 
ties lined  with  chalcedonio  quarta,  and  some  filled 

with  gjpsum;  includes  a  few  lajersof  shale, 26  feet. 

(17)  Limestone,  blue,  fossiliferous,  some  of  it  oolitic;  Pen- 

Iremitet  pyriformis,  ^iiifer  bttulcatut,  eto., 21  feet. 

(16)  Limeslone  and  Shale,  like  19,  above;  the  most  of  it 
thick-bedded  limestone ;  decomposes  easily,  like 
that  referred  to  above,  both  forming  glady  places 

along  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 35feet, 

(iB)  Limeflone,  heavy-bedded;   lower  part  abounds  in 

cavities,  some  filled  with  gypsum 55  feet. 

(14)  lAtnestone,  dove-oolored,  argillaceous,  weathers  in 
rough  layers,  contains  cavities  lined  with  crystals; 
eight  feet  of  the  middle  part  rather  even-bedded, 
with  a  line  of  small  chert  nodules  in  one  layer...  28  feet, 
(13)  Limestone,  mostly  oolitic,  heavy-bedded  and  light- 
bluish,   foesiliferous;    near  the  base  ArcMmedei 

Pentremiiei,  etc 50feet. 

(12)  Shalei  and  Limestone  alternating;  above  aigilla- 
eeous  limeatone,  weathering  to  shale,  containing 
cavities  lined  with  crystals  of  quarts  and  of  ealeite 
{8  feet;)  below  this  blue,  compact,  fossiliferous 
limestone;  (6  feet;)  then  .a  limestone  weathering 
to  a  dirty  drab,  (4  feet;)  argillaceous  dove-colored 
limestone,  (8  feet  ;)  blue  fossiliferous   limestone, 

{3  feet,) 2Sfeet. 

(11)  Shale,  greenish  and  bluish, 12  feet. 

(lO)  Sabdstonb,  fine-grained,  micaceous  and  caleareoua,      8  feet. 
(9)  Shale;  contains  a  few  layers  of  limestone,  one  in  its 
middle  part  three  feet  thick  and  oolitic ;  fossilifer- 
ous,     31  feet. 
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(8)  lAmeatone,  (18  E,)  thicfe-beddecl,  lower  part  dark-blue 
and  sparry;  upper,  light  bluish-gray  and  oolitiq 
at  top,  a  foot  or  two  of  thin  limestones  and  shales 
abounding  in  ATchitnedea;  the  whole  mass  very 
fossiliferouBj  (see   list  of  species,} 1 

(7)  Qreenuh  Shale,  with  a,  bed  of  limestone  three  feet 
thick  four  feet  from  the  bottom;  mass  fossilifer- 
OUB,  contains  Astraea  (Palmtraa)  carionaria? 2 

(6)  iiiB«s(one,  mostly  dove-colored,  some  layers  compact 
without  fossils,  others  sparry,  with  them;  at  top 
is  a  layer  of  b)uish-gray  oolitic  limestone,  five  feet 
thiok.wbichforms  the  ceiling  of  the  Nashyillo  and 
Chattanooga  Eailroad  Tunnel  at  its  western  end; 
the  Tunnel  anters  the  mountain  from  the  west  in 
this  bed ' 

(5)  LimeiioM,  knotty  and  argillaceous,  weathers  into 
knotty  lumps  and  shale;  lower  layers  contain 
Archimedes, 

(4)  lAmeslme,  mostly  thick-bedded,  muoh  of  it  oolitic  and 
light-colored,  some  crinoidal,  other  beds  compact 
argillaceous;  contains   the  common  PeniTemiies...    ' 

(3)  Inm;a(oMe,  blue,  thin-hedded,  with cherty  seams;  con- 
tains Archimedei  and  Pen^-^niies, 

{'2)  Limestone,  beautiful  bed  of  gray  limestone,  with  but 


(I)  Limestone,  alternating  beds  of  gray  oolitic,  and  dove- 
colored,  or  blue,  argillaceous  limestones, 

Entire  thickness, -' 

LiTHOSTROTlON  Beb,  Or  Si.  Louie  Limfitone. 

Gherty  Limestone,  very  fossiliferoHS,  down   t 
at   Cowan,   about 


...110  feet. 

926.  I  add  here,  for  comparison,  a  section  of  the  strata  ex- 
posed in  Monto  Sana,  near  Huntsville,  Alabama.  It  was 
taken  by  A.  H.  "Worthen,  now  Director  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Illinois,  and  first  published  in  Prof.  Hall's  Report  on 
the  Geology  of  Iowa.     (Vol.  I,  Part  I,  page  114.) 

It  appears  here  with  some  changes,  having  been  revised  re- 
cently by  Mr.  Worthen.  I  am  requested  to  state  that  the 
thickness  of  the  different  strata  were  only  estimated. 


Ferruginous  sandstone, ■ aOieet. 

Slate  and  impure  coal ■■      4  feet. 
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Light  bluish -gray  limestone,  containing  teeth  of  A»pi- 
doJMS   crenuliitus,  N.   &.  W.,  Peatremiies  OodonH, 

and  Arehimedes, 50  feet. 

Shftiy  limestone,  somewhat  oherty,  containing  Spirifer 
bisuUaiua,  and  Terebratala  amhigua,  mostly  hidden 

under  a  covered  slope, 100  to  120  feet. 

Compact  111 uish-^ray  limestone,  eemi-oolitic  in  part,  con- 
taining PtniTtmites   Godonii,  P.  pf/riformis,   and 

Arckimedes 250  feet. 

Ferruginous  sandstone  with  fnesil  plants, 10  to  lo  feet. 

Compact  gray  limeBtone,  with  Pentremilea  and  Archime- 
des in  ahundanoe,  Zeacntaia,  two  or  three  species, 
Agassisocrima  conicus,  Producitie  tUgani,  P.  semire- 

iKolatus,  etc., _  200  feet. 

Decomposing  cherty  layers, i  feet. 

E  .  C  Gray,  cherty  limestones,  with  some  highly  oolitic  beds, 
o  P  J  containing  LithoiiToiion  CaTvldense,  Ii.  proliferum, 
M  ]  Spirifer  atrialuaf  and  joints  of  crinoidea,  with 
§  (_  Produdus  ovatusf  and  P.  aemiTeUculatus,  etc.,  160  to  200  feet. 
,  ^  C  Darlchluish-gray,  siliceous  rock,  weathering  to  shale  in 
some  localities,  with  a  few  fossil  shells  scarcely 
determinable, 100  feet. 

927.  Paleontology  of  the  Mountain  Limestone.— A  number  of 
the  species  occurring  in  these  rocks  have  been  given  in  the 
Bectione,  and  their  horizons  exhibited.  Tiie  cuts  below  repre- 
Bcnt  two  of  the  forms ;  these  are  both  common  and  charac- 
teristic. 

Pig.  1.  Fig.  3,a.  Fig.  2,b. 


Fig.  1,  Pmlremiles  pyri/ormit;  Pig.  2,a  and  2,6,  Penlremites  Godonii 
{florealia. ) 

In  the  following  list,  a  few  of  the  species  of  the  Mountain 
Limestone,  including  those  of  the  sections,  are  presented : 
(§  886.) 
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(1)  Aitrwa  (Falasir<Ea)   carbonariaf    McCoy.     My  specimens  are 

dottljtfully  referred  to  McCoy's  species.  The  fossil,  in  flna 
gpoeimens,  is  found  in  No.  7,  of  the  Sewanee  Section.  Q  925.) 
It  alao  occurs  at  Crah  Orchard,  in  Cumberland  County,  and 
back  of  Stevenson,  Alabama. 

(2)  ZaphrentU  spinvUfera,  Hall.  In  both  (a)  and  (c,)  g  920.  Associ- 

ated with  the  last  at  the  localities  mentioned. 

(8)  Archimedes  Swallovana,  Hall.     Occurs  at  inlervala,  pretty  ■well 

through  the  entire  group. 

(4)  PenfremHes   Oodomi,   DePrance.      Occurs  in   both  the  upper 

and  lower  parts   of  the  formation,  like  the  last. 

(5)  PatiremUet  pyriformis.  Say.     Cosmopolitan,  like  3  and  4. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  north  of  Cowan,  in  Frank- 
lin County,  and  on  the  end  of  a  spur  running  out  from  the 
Table-land,  is  a  rich  locality  of  peniremiUs,  and  otherfossils. 
The  bed  in  which  they  occur  is  sbalj,  and  has  about  the  hor- 
zon  of  the  shales  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad  Tunnel, 

(6)  Feniremiies  obems,  Lyon.     Lower  part  of  No.  6,  Sewanee  Sec- 

tion. (J  925.) 

(7)  DithocTinta  sex-lobatuif  Shumard.     Pentremital  locality  men- 

tioned under  No.  5. 
(a)  Asaesisocrinua  dactyliformis,  Troost.    No.  1,  Bou  Air  Section, 
(J  92^)  Pentremital  locality  near  Cowan,  and  other  horizons 
and  localities. 

(9)  Spirif^  iiatilcaltia,    Sowerby.   (S.   increbescens,   Hall.)     Bon 

Air  Section,  No.  7 ;  Sewanee  Secfion,  No.  17,  and  at  many 
other  points. 

(10)  ^t'rjfff  spinosus,  Norwood  and  Pratten.     Top  of  bed  No.  4, 

Sewanee  Section,  and  just  below  Tunnel. 

(11)  i^m/«r  iridyi,  Norwood  and  Pratten.    No.  5,  Sewanee  Sec- 

tion,- Montvale  Springs,  in  Blount  County. 

(12)  Spirifer  tineaiua,  Martin,   {S.  peevdo-lineaius,   Hall.     Nos.  5 

and  8,  Sewanee  Section,  and  many  other  localities,  inclu- 
ding Montvale  Springs. 

(18)  Spiriftr  Keokuk,  Hall?  No.  8,  Sewanee  Section,  and  No.  1, 
Bon  Air  Section.     (See  g  349  m.) 

(14)  Spiriferina  KiUoggi,  Swallow.  Noa.  6,  7  and  8,  Sewanee 
Section. 

(IB)  Semiproniies  (Streiorkynms)  crenutria.  No.  8,  Sewanee  Sec- 
tion, and  other  localities. 

(16)  Athyris  ambigva,  Sowerby.  (.d.  svbguadrata,  Hall.)  Nos.  8 
and  7,  Bon  Air  Section ;  Nos.  7  and  8,  Sewanee  Section. 
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(17)  Terehraiula  trinuclai, 'Eah.     No.  5,  Sewanee  Section. 

(18)  RhynchoneUa  ea^lanala?  McChesney.    Ko.  5,   Sewanee  Sec- 

(19)  Athyris  Jfcyissjt,  L'Eveille.     (A.  sublamdlosa,  Hall.    Pentre- 

mital  locality  near  Cowan,  and  at  many  other  points. 

(20)  Prodiictus  >emireliculatua,'!i/La,Ttin.    Cosmopolitftn, 

(21)  Produntii!  Cora.     Cosmopolitan,  like  the  laat.    Both  of  these 

occur  helow,  in  the  Silieeous  Group. 

(22)  Ftodnctas  pil^formia,  MoChesney.    Bed  No.  8,  Sewanee  Sec- 

tion. 
(28)  PrDduetas  longispinas.    No.  8,  Sewanee  Section. 

(24)  Produciua  elegans,  Norwood  and  Pratten.    Same  locality  and 

horizon  as  the  last. 

(25)  Productas  punctatui,  Martin.     No.  8,  Sewanee  Seelion,  and 

other  points. 

(26)  jispirfoiftij  cj-eiiMJulus,  Newb.  and  Worthen.    Bed  20,  Sewanee 

Section,  and,  perhapi,  upper  part  of  No.  1,  Bon  Air  Section. 

(27)  Ctaydodm  i/tagiiifious,  Tuomey.     No.  S  of  the  Sewanee  Sec- 

tion, and  at  a  lower  horizon  of  the  same  section. 

928.  Many  of  the  above  species  are  character  is  tie  of  the 
Kaskaskia  (or  Chester)  Limestone,  of  the  Northwestern  States, 
and  very  nearly  all  of  tbera  occur  in  that  formation.  The 
Mountain  Litnestone  of  this  State,  ia,  therefore,  its  equivalent. 
The  WaTsaw  Limestone  is  not  diatingTiished  here  ae  a  separate 
Bed.     (See  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

929.  In  paragraph  918,  the  occurrence  of  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone on  the  slopes  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land  has  been 
spoken  of.  The  Table-land,  as  there  referred  to,  includea  ita  out- 
liers. On  some  of  these  the  presentation  of  the  strata  of  the 
formation  is  high  and  bold,  as,  for  inatanee,  around  the  end  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  near  Chattanooga,  (§  189,)  and  of  Ben 
Lomond,  near  McMinnvillo,  (page  75.)  Other  out-liers,  on  the 
elopes  of  which  these  rocks  outcrop,  SiV&Pilot  Mountain, iaW&T- 
ren,  Milk-nick  Mountain,  in  White,  and  Pilot  Knob,  and  others, 
in  Overton,  as  well  as  the  Short  Mountains,  in  Cannon,  (§§  190 
and  191.)  The  "little  mountains,"  spoken  of  in  §192,  are 
capped  with  the  sandstone  of  this  formation,  and  have  a 
structure  like  that  of  Hickory-nut  Mountain,  a  section  of  which 
has  been  given.  (See  §§  922  and  924.)  Of  this  class  is  the  long 
flat-topped  and  maeh  notched  ridge  in  Overton,  which  reaches 
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out  BO  far  from  the  mountain  region  to  the  northwest,  hetween 
the  waters  of  Eoaring  and  Obey'a  rivers. 

980.  In  East  Tennessee  there  are  but  few  outliers  proper,  of  the  Table- 
land. A  trace  of  the  ejnolinal,  in  which  Lookout  Mountain  rests,  appears 
to  extend  up  as  far  aa  the  Rhea  County  line,  presenting  a  strip  of  Moun- 
tain Limestone  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tennessee  Talley,  (?  121.) 

Lone  Mountain,  in  the  southern  part  of  Rhea,  is  an  outlier,  having  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  around  it. 

Attention  may  be  called  here,  to  the  outcrop  of  this  Limestone  at  the 
western  base  of  Pine  Motmtaift,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Elk  Pork  Talley, 
^  180,  -154.  In  the  diagram  on  page  142,  the  unnumbered  space  below  9  on 
the  right,  is  8,b,  or  the  Motmtain  Limestone.)  Attention,  also,  is  directed  to 
the  manner  of  its  outorop  in  Sequatchee  and  Lookout  Valleys,  (diagram, 
p.  139  and  Map.)  With  reference  to  the  exposure  of  this  formation  at 
Crab  Orchard  and  Grassy  Cove   in  Cumberland  County,  seepage  138. 

931.  It  remains  to  notice  the  belts  of  Mountain  .Limestone 
which  occur,  disconnected  with  the  Table-land.  There  are 
Bevoral  of  these  in  East  Tennessee,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Montvale  Belt,  in  Blount  County.  This  has  bcon  noticed  in 
3  801.     The  strip  runs  for  several  miles  in  front  of  Chilhowee  Mountain. 

(2)  The  Hatekina  Belt,  held  in  thesynclinal  described  in  §  863.  The  strip 
of  country  lying  immediately  southeast  of  Pine  Mountain  is  underlaid  by 
this  formation.    This  is  a  belt  of  considerable  extent. 

(8)  A  narrow  belt  in  the  ridge  east  of  Sneedville,  (J  753.) 

(4)  In  JVeiojnon's  Ridge,  at  its  crest  and  on  ita  western  slope,  [§  !B3.) 

(5)  A  long  belt,  sometimes  a  mile  wide,  at  the  eastern  base  of  White  Oak 
Mountain,  in  the  southern  part  of  East  Tennessee,  (^  773  and  JT4.) 

932.  Minerals,  Socks  of  Special  Use,  and  Agricultural  Features 
of  the  Mountain  Limestone. — A  nnmber  of  the  layers  of  this  for- 
mation contain  geodes  and  cavities  affording,  often,  beautiful 
crystals.  The  following  minerals  have  been  observed.  (See 
Bections.) 

1.  Dolomite,  in  cavities. 

2.  Barile,  {Beavg  Spar,)  also  in  cavities. 

3.  QiHwte,  in  many  forma ;  in  geodes  lined  with  chalcedony. 

4.  GypsKtn,  in  cavities  or  geodes ;  sometimes  in  balls  of  con- 
.  as  white  and  flesh-colored  Aiabasier. 


(5)  J^iomite,  {Eptom  Salt,)  in  considerable  abundance  in 
many  of  the  oaves  in  the  limestones  of  the  Table-land, 
as  those  on  the  Gulf  of  Oaney  Pork,  in  White  County, 
and  on  the  East  Fork  of  Obey,  in  Overton  and  Pen- 
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tress.  At  many  of  them  the  salt  could  be  prepared  for 
market  by  tbe  barrel, 

(6)  Mire,  in  many  oBTes  along  the  slopea  of  the  Table-land. 

These  caves  yielded,  during  the  first  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, a  very  large  amount  of  nitre,  and  at  that  time  the 
most  available  part  of  the  nitre-earth  they  contained, 
was  worked  over.  The  mineral  moat  abundant  in  the 
earth  ia,  doubtless,  nitrocalcite. 

(7)  Galenite,  (Lead   Ore,)   oecasioaally  met  with  in  limited 

quantity,  in  small  veins. 

(8)  PetrBieutn  occurs  in  this  formation  in  the  deep  and  narrow 

valley  of  the  Big  South  Pork  of  the  Cumberland  Kiver, 
in  the  old  Beaty  Salt  Well,  near  the  Tennessee  line,  in 
Kentucky. 

933.  Many  of  the  Hmeatonea  of  this  formation  could  bo  used 
with  advantage  for  building  purposes.  Some  ol  the  oolitic 
limestones,  and  those,  too,  that  are  accesBible  by  means  of  the 
Haahville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  are  a  beaatifal,  grayish 
white,  and  durable  building  material. 

The  argillaceous  limestone  mentioned  in  §  920  (d)  has  been 
used  in  masonry,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  worthless  material, 
as  the  history  of  the  abutments  of  the  Running  Water  Bridge, 
on  the  N.  &  C.  road,  which  are  built  of  it,  demonstrates. 

934.  The  sandstone  of  the  formation  (§  920  Ifi)  )  often  pre- 
sents itself,  especially  in  Overton  and  White,  as  good  flags.  It 
would  also  supply,  at  many  points,  easily  quarried  and  desira- 
ble building  stone. 

935.  The  Mountain  Limestone,  unlike  the  Trenton,  Nashville, 
and  several  other  formations,  outcrops  in  no  very  extended  fla 
or  rolling  areas,  and  therefore  its  agricultural  value  is  compara- 
tively limited.  But  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  it  often 
underlies  a  strong,  rich  soil,  which  supports,  frequently,  heavy 
forests  of  the  finest  timber,  large  poplars,  walnuts,  white  oaks, 
etc.  Many  small  but  rich  farms  are  located  upon  it.  Such 
places  are  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fi-uit. 

With  reference  to  the  largo  springs  issuing  from  the  lime- 
stones of  this  formation,  see  note,  page  68. 

936.  On  the  nest  two  pages  is  presented  a  table  of  geological 
equivalents,  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  Winchell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan. It  is  mainly  confined  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  Formation, 
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CHAPTER  SII. 
THE  COAL  MBASUBBS;    FOEMATION  IX. 

)    STBATA.— (A)  THE    BBWANIB  DIYISIOS.— (B) 
■WAIDBN'S     RIDQB     DiTISION.— (C)   THB   JJOBTHERS 
DIVISION.— (D)    THB     BOHTHKASTERN     BIVKIOKJ     KOCKB     OF      SPBCIAL 
USE,    MIITBEALS,    AND    AQRICULTURAL   rEATlTKKB. 

937.  "We  come,  now,  to  the  great  depository  of  our  Stone-coal,  the  Coal 
Measui-ee,  the  moat  important  contributor  of  all  the  formations,  to  tte  min- 
eral formations  of  tbe  State.  This  is  a  series  of  alternating  strata  of  sand- 
stone, conglomerate,  ahale,  (rarely  limestone,)  and  coal.  (J  819.)  It  is  the 
last,  or  uppermost,  of  the  older  formations  occurring  in  Tennessee. 

938.  The  Coal  Measures  occupy,  topographically,  a  high  po- 
sition for  the  most  part.  They  form  the  top  of  the  Cumber- 
land Table-land,  and  rest  upon  the  Mountain  Limestone  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter.  The  hard,  weather-reaiating  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones  of  the  formation,  appear  in  great 
cliffs,  around  the  margin  of  the  Table-land,  giving  to  it  sharp- 
ness of  outline,  and  protecting  the  limestones  and  shales  below 
from  denudation.  (§  175.)  The  area  occupied  by  the  Coal 
Measures  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Table  land.  (§§  172- 
184.)  The  two  go  together.  The  latter  owes  its  existence,  in 
part,  and  its  preservation  as  a  plateau,  to  the  former. 

939.  The  hard  rooks  of  the  formation,  when  elevated  and  approximately 
horizontal,  are  plateau -making.  Had  they  been  otherwise  than  hard,  or 
had  they  been  common  limestmieB  or  shales,  rocks  tliat  air,  water  and  frost, 
can,  with  comparatiTe  ease,  disintegrate  and  dissolve,  the  Table-land 
region  would  have  been  long  since  reduced  to  the  general  level  of  the 
valleysand  plains  around  it. 

The  principles  are  the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  formation  of  the 
Highlands  out  of  the  "  crust"  of  the  Siliceous  Group  spoken  of  in  §g  899 
and  900,  although  the  latter  is  a  much  less  marked  example  of  their  appli- 

940.  Typical  T<^ography  and  Strata. — The  surface  of  the 
Table-land  may,  in  general,  be  described  as  a  great  plain,  or 
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floor,  upon  -whicli  rests,  at  a  greater  or  leaa  distance  from  the 
bluff-margin  overhanging  the  slopes,  (§  175,)  an  upper  plateau, 
or  on  narrow  sections  of  the  Table-land,  plateau -ridges,  from 
200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  usually  forming  a  prominent 
back  bench.* 

941.  The  plain  or  floor  is  nnderlaid  by  a  heavy  stratum, 
often  full  of  stnall  quarts;  pebbles,  which  geologists  cail,  tech- 
nically, The  Conglomerate.  This  rock  usually  appears  in  the 
cliffs  around  the  crested  edges  of  the  table-land.  Occasionally  it 
thins  out  before  quite  reaching  the  edge,  the  cliff  being  formed 
of  some  of  the  lower  sandstones.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently 
near  the  truth,  to  say,  that,  the  area  of  the  Conglomerate  is 
co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Table-land. 

It  must  be  remarked  here,  that,  on  some  parts  of  the  Table- 
land there  are  two  strata,  each  of  which  is  spoken  of  as  The 
Conglomerate.  Those  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  one;  in 
fact,  at  some  points,  they  actually  become  one,  the  intermedi- 
ate layers  separating  them,  running  out.     (§  995.) 

942.  With  this  premised,  the   following  may  be  taken  as 
typical,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Coal  Measure 
as  we  shall  see,  however,  there  arc  important  e 


(c)  Upper  Coal  Measures,  embraces  generally  one  or  two  principal 
sandalones,  (one  of  ivhich  may  be  a  conglomerate,)  and  as 
many  cootAoi-Mons,  in  whicli  one  or  more  beds  of  coal  may 
bo  looted  for. 

These  strata  make  up  the  upper  plateau,  or  bnck  bench, 
spoken  of  above,  and  have,  consequently,  a  thickness  of 
from  200  to  300  feet. 

To  the  Northeastern  Divisim  of  the  Coal  Measures,  this 
typical  character,  as  we  shall  see,  will  not  apply. 

(b)  O^jighmeraie,  making  the  floor  upon  which  rests  the  division 
above,  generally  abounding  in  small  white  quartz  pebbles, 
but  oceaaionaliy  without  them.f  This  sometimea  is  a  double 
stratum,  including  an  unimportant  coal  horizon.  See  last 
paragraph. 


f  The  Conglomerate  at  Altamont,  in  Grundj  County,  oontaln 
gray,  orinoidal  limestone,  a  rate  cirenmstanoe  in  Tennessee.  ' 
to  four  feel  in  thickness.  I  obtained  from  it  a  fine  specimen  of 
Kites  which  Mr.  Worthen  pronouaoes  to  bo  a.  rodiniij  of  Phillip: 
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(a)  Lower  Coal  Measures,  often  called,  without  good  reason,  False 
Coal  Mcasurei,  by  geologists;  a  series  of  saudatonos  and 
shales  with  from  one  to  three  or  four  coal  horizons.  This  is 
an  important  division  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  TcaneBsee, 
and  the  only  one  in  some  regions  available  as  a  source  of 
coal.  The  thickness  ranges  (not  including  the  01'^  Jtock  of 
the  sections  below)  from  a  few  feet  to  800. 

943.  The  typical  character  given,  applies  to  the  southern, 
western,  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  Table-land. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  it  are  to  be  found  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  especially  in  the  northeastern  portion,  lying  in  the 
counties  of  Claiborne,  Scott,  Campbell,  Anderson  and  Morgan. 
(§§  185-187.)  In  some  ridges  within  this  area,  as  in  Cross 
Mountain,  the  Upper  Measures  are  more  than  2000  feet  thick. 

914.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  general  statements  made,  that,  in  Tennessee 
the  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures  above  the  Conglomerate  have,  oyer  large 
areas,  been  much  denuded.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Table-land,  and  in  sections  where  the  formation  is  most  elevated. 
Where  the  base  of  the  latter  is  low,  the  denudation  has  been  much  less. 
In  the  section  presenting  the  greatest  thickness  of  Coal  Measures,  the  Con- 
ir  below   the  base  of  the  Table-land,  or  of  the 


The  waste  caused  b;  denudation  is,  to  some  eitent,  compensated  for  by 
the  greater  development,  at  many  points,  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures. 

945.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Coal  Measures  are  co-exten- 
sive with  the  Table-land,  (§  938;)  this  makes  their  outcrop  in 
Tennessee  occupy  an  area  of  5100  BC[uare  miles.  Thus  nearly 
one-eighthot  the  surface  of  the  State  is  underlaid  by  the  coal- 
bearing  rocks.     (§  178.) 

946.  "With  this  preliminary  notice  of  the  general  features  of 
the  Coal  Formation,  we  pass  to  the  more  detailed  description. 
The  Coal  Formation,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
Table-land,  ia  made  up  of  several  portions,  or  subdivisions,  more 
or  leas  natural.  My  plan  will  be  to  consider  these  separately, 
commencing  with  the  more  southern,  and  proceeding  north- 
ward. The  relations  that  these  subdivisions  sustain  to  each 
Other,  and  to  the  whole,  will  also,  as  we  progress,  be  pointed 
out,  so  far,  at  lease,  as  the  data  at  hand  will  admit. 

947.  (A)  The  Sewanee  Division. — This  includes  that  part  of 
the  Table-land  lying  west  of  Sequatchee  Valley,  and  reaching 
from  the  Alabama  line  to  the  southern  boundaries  of  "White 
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and  Cumberland  counties.  It  embraces  parts  of  Franklin, 
Marion,  Seqnatcheo,  G-rundy,  Warren,  Bledsoe,  and  Tan  Buren. 
(See  Map.)     In  this  the  strata  are,  approximately,  horizontal. 

948.  The  Sewanee  Coal  Banks,  at  Tracy  City,  in  Grundy 
County,  verynear  the  Marion  lino,  are  a  well-known  point  in 
this  division.  These  banks  have  a  railroad  connection  with  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road,  and  coal  from  them  is  taken 
directly  to  Nashville.  (See  page  74,  (1).)  The  section  of  the 
Coal  Measures  to  be  seen  in  this  vicinity,  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  general  character  of  the  Formation  through- 
ont  the  division,  or,  rather,  of  its  character  in  those  parts  of 
the  division  holding  the  beds,  both  above  and  helow  the  Con- 


949.  This  section  is  given  below.  Its  lowest  beds  outcrop 
about  two  miles  south  of  Tracy  City,  in  the  "  gulf"  of  the  Little 
Fiery  Gizzard,  a  small  creek  rising  on  the  plateau  in  the  region 
of  the  mines,  and  tributary  to  Battle  Creek.  The  overlying 
beds  are  met  with  in  succession  in  ascending  this  stream,  some 
of  them  forming  cascades,  until  the  plateau  or  top  of  the  Con- 
glomerate is  reached.  Proceeding  then  some  distance,  and 
passing  Tracy  City  and  the  railroad  depot,  the  foot  of  the  back 
bench,  or  upper  plateau,  is  met  with,  and  the  section  completed 
by  ascending  its  slope  to  the  top. 

(13)  roNOLOMERATE ,  Cap  ropk  of  thp  upppr  plateau, 

and  the  uppermjst  stratum   la  this  reyon  50  feet 

(12)  Coal,  ofew  icuhea 
(11)   SAaU,  23  feet 

(10)  Coal,  ouicTop,  \  fott 

(^1  Dar/c  Clayey  Shale,  „    1   foot 

(8)  Saady  Shale  JS  IopI 

(7)  StNDSTONE,  R6  feet 

(6)  Shale  more  or  less  =andy,  45  feet 

(0)  Coal,  Main  Ipwanee  frnm  8  to  T  ft 
(4)  ShaU,  lome  of  it  sandy,  =18  fppt 
(3)  Coal,  outcrop,  1  fo  t 
(2)  Shale,  3  feet 

(1)  Sandstone,  17  tpet 
Sig.   24.     Vol.  1. 
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CONGLOMERATE, 70  feet. 

g:      f  (10)  Coal,  outcrop,  from J  to  1  ft. 

(9)  Shale,  with  clay  at  top, 10  feet. 

(8)  Sandstone,     Clif  Roek,    {Lower    Gong,  ct  jEtna  ' 

Mines,) 65  feat 

(7)  Coal,  outcrop,  from ^to  IJft. 

(6)  Sinfe,  witli  a  few  incliea  of  indurated  clay  at  top,...     8  feet. 
(5)  Sandy  Shale, 22  feet. 

(1)  Sandstosb,   hard 78  feet. 

(8)  Coal,  has  occasionally  shale  above  and  below  it; 
the  Coal,  from 1  to  3  ft. 

(2)  Hard  Sandsione,  ioca], 20  feet- 

l,     (1)  Shjile,  including  a  thin  sandstone, 20  feet. 

MOUNTAIN  LIMESTOHE;  the  uppermost  bed  a 
limestone  containing  Archimedes,  &c,,  followed  below 
by  calcareouB  shale;  the  limestone, ~ -  20  feet, 

950.  The  upper  and  lower  parte  of  the  section  above,  may  be 
taken  respectively  as  types  of  the  upper  and  lower  Coal  Meas- 
ures in  the  division  under  consideration.  They  will  servo  as 
starting  points  in  the  descriptions  below. 

951.  The  Iiower  Coal  Measures  in  the  Sewanee  Division. — The 
lower  part  of  the  section  above  presents  a  phase,  and  approxi- 
mately not  an  uncommon  one,  of  the  strata  embracing  the 
lowereoals.  This  series,  taking  it  in  general,  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, variable ;  yet  it  has,  nearly  throughout,  certain  common 
features.  The  coal  beds  are  almost  always  present,  if  not  in 
workable  volume,  at  least  in  seams  or  traces  of  some  kind.  In 
the  eastern  or  southeastern  part  of  the  division,  there  are  gen- 
erally four  coal  seams  below  the  Conglomerate.  G-oing  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Table-land  in  Franklin,  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  Grundy,  one  of  these  is  lost,  and  the  number  is  reduced 
to  three.  Going  Qorthwost,  into  the  northern  part  of  Grundy, 
and  in  Warren,  and  but  two  of  the  seams  are  left.  And'the 
volume  of  the  Measures  is  reduced,  correspondingly,  from  360 
feet  (not  including  Conglomerate)  to  50. 

The  coal  beds  are  very  irregular  in  thickness.  They  are 
most  frequently  too  thin  to  work  with  profit,  but  often  swell  out 
locally  to  thicknesses  of  three,  four,  five,  and  even  nine  feet. 
The  amount  of  available  coal  they  contain,  notwithstanding 
the  features  mentioned,  is  very  great. 
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The  quality  of  the  coal  is  generally  good,  tut  varies  with  the 
localities.  It  is  DOt,  aa  a  general  thing,  highly  bituminous; 
much  of  it  is  a  solid,  cubic,  free-burning  cQal, 

952,  The  lateral  extent  of  this  portioD  of  the  Coal  Forma- 
tion is  very  great,  its  area  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  entire 
Sewanee  Division  of  the  Tablo-land.  The  Conglomerate  which 
overlies  it,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  included  in  it,  as  the  upper 
stratum.  The  Conglomerate  is  the  principal  plateaa-making 
rock  of  the  Table-land,  as  well  as  the  protecting  coyer  of  the 
lower  coal  series,  and  has  determined  the  area  of  both.* 

953.  Below  are  banks  which  have  been  opened  in  the  coals 
below  the  Conglomerate.  Sections  and  notices  of  (he  strata  at 
different  points  are  also  given.  Those  examples  will  serve  to 
show  the  character  of  the  series  at  different  localities,  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  approximately  the  amount  of  coal  it 
holds. 

954.  None  of  the  coals  of  the  Lower  Meaaures  have  been  opened  in  the 
vicinitj  of  Tracy  City.  It  is  their  natural  outcrops  in  the  gulf  of  the 
Littlo  Fiery  Giaaard  which  are  given  in  the  section.  The  lower  ono  (3)  is 
well  presented  benejith  a  bluff  of  sandstone.  It  is  seen  to  be  variable  in 
thickness,  ranging  from  a  foot,  or  even  less,  to  three.  If  followed  or 
drifted  into,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  to  swell  out,  now  and  then,  to  a 
greater  thiclinsaa,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  sink  to  praotiejilly  nothing 

955.  Between  Tracy  City  and  the  Alabama  line,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Table-land,  and  beneath  the  conglomerate  and  sandstone 
cliffs  overhanging  the  valleys  of  the  streams  emptying  into  the 
Tennessee  and  Sequatehee  rivers,  of  which  Crow,  Battle,  and 
Little  Sequatchoe  creeks  are  the  most  important,  aremany  out- 
crops of  the  lower  coals.  These  often  present  local,  and  not 
unfrequently  extensive,  developments  o^  the  beds.  There  are 
many  points  where  no  coal  of  practical  importance  exists ;  and 
there  are  many  others  where  the  coal-horizons  are  so  covered 
with  debris  as  to  make  it  impossible,  withotit  much  work,  to 
know  what  they  do  contain.  Mora  or  less  of  these  would  show 
the  coal  beds  thick  enough  to  be  made  available,  and  contribute 
to  the  known  aggregate. 

«  The  part  of  the  Conglomerale  in  the  Sowsnee  Division  of  the  Table-Is 


Upper  Coaglom. 
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956.  In  the  Valley  of  Crow  Creek,  near  Anderson  Depot,  on 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road,  the  Coal  Measures  pre- 
sent, at  the  margin  of  the  Table-land,  the  following  seetion: 

(12)  COKGLOMERATE,  coming  in  back  of  tlie  top  of  tho 
cliff  formed  bj  the  sandstone  belom, 

(li)  Coal  and  SMU;  coal,  so  far  as  aean,   only  eight  or  tso 

inehea, 40  feet. 

(10)  Sandstonb,  heavy,  makes  the  ciif;  thickness  (eBtimated,)"120  feet. 

(9)  Coal,  from  2  to  5  feet  of  lustrous,  black,  good  coal,  more 
or  less  laminated  by  thin  leaves  of  mineral  charcoal, 
contains  some  pycite  occasionally  in  seams.  Several 
thousand  bushels  have  been  taken  from  the  bank  at 
this  point.     The  coal  will,   perhaps,  average 8  feel, 

{8)  Fire  Ulay, ^  ^*®'' 

(7)  Shale, 


(6)  Santhtone,.^ 


■. 10  feet. 

(5)  Ooall  and  Shale, 10  feet 

(4)  SiNB  3T0NE  anii  Simdy  S/iale, ■''5  feet. 

(3)  Shak,.^ 1  to  6  ft. 

(5)  Coal,  has  been  opened,  a  laminated,   cubic  coal,  without 

pycito,  will  average,  ao  far  as  seen,  from 2^  to  S  ft. 

(1)  Shale,  with  clay  iron-slonea,  followed  below  by  rocks  not 

.  957.  In  its  general  features,  thia  section  resembles  the  Giz- 
zard part  of  the  Tracy  City  section. 

The  second  Coal  below  the  Conglomerate  (bed  9)  has  been, 
and  perhaps  is  now,  worked  at  several  points  below  Anderson. 
Its  average  thickness  is  considerably  less  than  three  feet 
Occasionally  il  is  above  this,  and  at  one  point  in  Alabama,  not 
far  below  the  Tennessee  line,  it  measuredseuen  feet,  soon,  how- 
ever, running  down  to  two. 

958.  I  do  not  know  that  the  lowest  coal  of  the  section  above, 
{bed  2,)  has  been  opened  at  any  other  point  in  this  part  of  the 
Crow  Creek  "Valley.  At  the  head  of  Little  Crow,  where  it  is 
nearly  two  feet  thick,  some  coal  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 

959.  In  I  925,  a  section  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  at  the 
top  of  the  steep  slope  of  the  Sewanee  Eailroad,  is  given.     The 

,  sandstone  (4)  of  the  section,  is  that  lying  next 
the  Congloraerato.     Following  the  track  of  the  road 
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back  from  the  brow,  a  bed  of  shalo  is  met  with,  containing  a 
traco  of  coal ;  then  comes  tho  Conglomerate. 

In  thla  region  the  lower  coals  are  absent,  or  exist  only  in 
traces. 

960.  On  the  western  brow  of  tho  Table-land,  in  Franklin 
County,  near  the  G-rundy  line,  and  about  four  miles  northweet 
from  the  track  of  the  Sewanee  road,  is  the  old  Logan  Bank. 
The  section  at  this  point  is  as  follows : 

CONQLOUERATE,  forming  slope  back  from  the  oreat. 

(8)  jS^ois,  perhaps  including  a  thin  coal,  estimated, 40  feet. 

(7)  Sandstone,  forming  cliff, 74  feet. 

(6)  Coal, 1  foot. 

(5)  Fire   Clay, 1  foot. 

(4)  ShaU, 8  feet. 

(3)  Sandstones  and  Sandy  Shales;  at  lower  part,  clay 

shales  holding  clay  iron-stoneB, „..„  50  feet. 

(2)  Coal,  of  Logan  Bank;  coal  good,  Tarjable  in  thiok- 

noss,  fl'om 1  to  8  ft. 

(1)   Shale, 38  feet. 

Limestone,  bluish-gray,  crirmdal, , 68  feet. 

The  coal  above  (3)  has  also  been  worked  at  another  point  not 
far  off.  Other  sections  of  the  strata  on  this  part  of  the  Table- 
land might  be  given,  but  they  would  not  vary  much  from  this. 
At  some  points  the  coal  is  thicker,  at  others  not  workable,  and 
might  not  appear  at  all. 

961,  "We  pass  now,  in  further  illustration  of  the  Lower  Coals 
of  the  Sewanee  Division,  (|  947,)  to  the  Vallei/  of  Battle  Creek 
and  vicinity,  in  Marion  County. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  the  Lower  Measures  at  what 
was  once  known  as  Mice's  Sank.  The  point  is  near  the  lower 
end  of  Battle  Creek  Valley,  and  on  the  mountain  slope  on  its 
northern  side; 

(15)  CONflLOMERATE,    seen  back  of   the  brow  of   the 


(I4)  Sluile,  with  trace  of  coal  (?)  a  few  feet. 

(18)  Sandstone  50  feet, 

(12)  SUU,  («i.J!) 10  f,„. 

(II)  Sandstokb,   caff  Rock,   hard,.... 00  feet. 
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(10)>Coal,  outcrop, 


.  10  feet. 


(9)  Shale,  ■ 

(8)  SiSDSTONE,  even-lieaded *0  feet. 

(1)  Coal,  Eice's  Bank;  considerable  coal  has  been  taken 
from  this  bank ;  is  laminated,  more  or  leas,  by  seams  of 
mineral  oharcoal ,  tliiekneas  ranges  from  2  to  6  feet,  so 
far  aa  penetratpd,  (1858,)  averages  about  i  feet, 

(6)  Fire  Clay,  ^  feet. 

(5)  Shale,  ^5  feet. 

(i)  Sandy  Shale,  33  f«i^- 

(3)   ■^hale,  12  feet. 

(3)  Coal,   a  trace  of  coftl,  with  Stigmaria  below 

(1)  Saaditone,  rough,  conoretionarj,  weathermg  mto  ebalv 


matter, 


12  feet 


962.  The  section  below  was  taken  at  a  point  about  a  mile  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  the  last,  and  on  the  elope  of  the 
Table-land  facing  Sequatchee  Valiey.  It  embraces  a  bank, 
formerly  worked  by  Eice  and  others,  which  may  be  designated 
as  the  More  Bank.  Both  this  and  the  Eice  bank  are  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  arm  of  the  Table-land  separating  the 
Battle  Creek  and  Sequatchee  Valleys.  The  top  of  the  mount- 
ain above  the  More  Bank  is  in  sight  of  Jasper. 

(18)  CONGLOMEKATE,  heavy,  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 


(IT)  Coal,  outcrops,  from i  to  1  foot. 

(10)  Shale, 10  feet. 

(15)  Sandilone, 15  feet. 

(14)  Sandy  Shale  (f)  wltb  bluish  shale  below, 28  feet. 

(13)  Shale, 15  feet. 

(12)  Sandstone,  Clif   Rock  [Lower  Cong,  of  ^(ua  Mnts,).,,  106  feet. 

(U)  Coal,  outcrop,  a  few  inches. 

(10)  Shale, - 8  feet. 

(0)  Sakhstonb 45.feet 

(8)  SAaie,  upper   part   Bandy, 6  feet. 

(7)  Coal  same   as  bed  V,  last  section ;  the  More  Sani  is  in 

this',  hed  irregular,  ranging  from 1  to  4  feet- 

(6)  Fire   Clay 3  to  5  feet. 

(6)  ShaU, 5  feet. 

(4)  Sandt/  Shale  and  thin  sandstones, 20  feet. 
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(8)  Slope;  (including  a  Coal?)  focka  concealed, 25  feet. 

(2)   Sandsioae,  thin-bedded, , 33  feet. 

(1)  .floe  Js  below  covered,   but  at  another  pomt  to  Mountain 

LimeiUme  strata 80  feet. 

Thickness  in  all  below  the  conglomerate, 35S  feet, 

963.  Sections  taken  at  other  localitiea  on  the  mountain 
elopes,  bounding,  and  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  Battle  Creek  Val- 
ley, might  bo  given,  but  they  would  present  no  essential  differ- 
ences. Banks  might  be  opened  at  many  points  where  the 
coal  beds,  especially  7,  of  the  sections,  swell  out  locally  to  three 
or  four  feet.  Most  work  has  been  done  at  available  localities 
near  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  The  railroad  will  add  new  vigor  to 
coal  mining  in  this  section,  and,  doubtless,  lead  to  new  devel- 
opments. 

984.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  the  gulf  of  the  Little  Fiery  GiEaard,  afford- 
ing the  lowerpart  of  thescction  in  ^9J9,is  at  the  head,  or,  rather,  at  one 
of  the  heads,  of  the  Battle  Creek  Valley.  Comparing  the  sections  just 
given,  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  one  in  the  paragraph  referred 
to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aeries  haa  increased  in  thickness,  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction,  about  125  feet.  Comparing  them  wilh  the  section  in  ?  9S0 
and  wiih  the  top  of  Se wanes  Knilroad  section,  (^  93d  and  859,)  the  in- 
crease ia  atill  greater..  Moreover,  a  sandstone  (apparently  13,  of  the  Rice 
Bank  section)  and  a  coal  seam  (perhaps  bed  7,  of  the  same  seetionj  appear 
to  have  been  interpolated. 

965.  The  margin  of  the  Table-land  west  of  Jasper  is  gener- 
ally high  and  bold.  The  sections  its  strata  present  are,  in 
general  features,  much  the  same  as  those  given. 

The  Conglomerate  sometimes  appears  at  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  making,  with  the  sandstones  below,  stupendous 
cliffs,  but  usually  comes  in  a  little  back  of  tho  crest, 

966.  Passing  to  the  deep,  narrow,  cliff-bound  Valley  of  Little 
Sequatchee  Creek,  in  tho  northern  part  of  Marion  County,  we 
find  the  lower  coals  and  sandstones  presenting  themselves 
much  as  in  the  Battle  Creek  region.  There  arc  many  dark, 
wild  gulfs  leading  into  this  valley,  around  which  the  Cliff 
Sandstone,  (12  of  the  last  section,)  and  often  the  Conglomerate 
above,  appear  in  bold  faces.  In  one  of  the  gulfs,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  that  of  Cave  Creek,  there  is  a  heavy  local  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  under  the  Cliff  Sandstone,  At  one  point  it  is 
nine  feet  thick,  and  Is  exposed  for  40  feet  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
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tion.  In  another  gulf,  called  the  Pocket,  Boutheast  of  the  latter, 
the  coal  beneath  certain  cliffs,  known  as  the  "  Chimneys,"  shows 
iteolf  in  an  exposure  five  feet  thick. 

967.  At  the  head  of  Indian  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Little  Sequatchee,  at  a 
point  only  about  ftve  miles  southeast  of  Tracy  City,  is  tte  Parmlty  Bank, 
from  which,  blacksmith?,  years  ago,  before  the  opening  of  the  Sewanee 
Banks,  obtained  much  of  their  coal  and  by  whom  it  was  much  esteemed. 
This  coal  is  below  tbp  Cliff  Sandstone  (or  8  of  the  Gizaard  portion  of  the 
section  in  ^  84<t )  The  bed  here  is  from  7  to  9  f«et  m  tbiekneas.  It  is, 
however,  in  i  sort  of  pockut  and  is  soon  reaueed,  on  one  side  at  least,  to 
one  foot. 

968.  Going  northward,  from  Tiicj  City  towards  Collins' 
B,iver,  iim  Lower  Measures  become  much  leduced  in  volume, 
and  present  geneially  but  two  thin  seamH  of  coal.  The  sec- 
tions below,  taken  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Beersheba  Springs,  a 
few  milea  from  Altamont,  in  Grundy  County,  will  serve  as 
illustrationa  of  the  character  of  the  Coal  Formation  in  this 
region.  The  eoala  are  generally  too  thin  to  be  of  much  value, 
bat  occasionally  swell  out  in  workable  thickness. 

969.  "With  the  Beersheba  sectiona,  one  is  also  given,  taken 
on  the  ridge  near  Ben  Lomond,  the  well  known  mountain 
within  a  few  miles  of  M.cMinnville.  (page  7&,  (s).)  This  mount- 
ain is  the  terminus  of  the  arm  of  the  Table-land  dividing  the 
waters  of  CoUina'  Eiver  and  Hickory  Creek.  In  it,  the  Lower 
Measures  are  poorly  developed ;  but  at  a  few  points  the  coal 
may  be  mined. 

970.  The  following  is  a  section  at  the  miH,  three  miles  south  of  Beer, 
slieba  Springs: 

CONGLOMERATE, 180  feet- 
Ad   r  (^)  Coal,  a  few  inches  in  a  bed  of  shale ;  all iiS  feet. 

S£   I    (8)  Sandi/  Shale 50  feet. 

agi    (2)  Blach  BandlrmOre Jtolfoot. 

^  B   I    (1)  Coal,    sis  inches  in  shale;  all 2  feet. 

Shalei  and  lAmesloms  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  Formation...  35  feet. 
The  upper  coal  of  this  section  swells  to  a  thickness  of  three  or  four  feet 
at  points  not  far  off. 

971.  Below  is  a  section  at  the  Palls  of  the  Laurel,  a  little  over  a  mile 
from  the  Springs; 
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CONGLOlffERATE,  very  heavy. 

(8)  SAaif,  abounding   in  clay  iron-stonos, 8  feet. 

(T)  Ooal)  a  few  inchet 

SAofe,  -!1'  fpet, 

(1)  .'•anJif  '^kale,  lU  ftcf, 
^hale  6  feet. 

(8]  Coal,  ^ood  butthm,  lto2fpet. 

(2)  Simdslone,  or  indurated  shale,  i  feet. 
(1)  Shale  exposed                                                                       6  feet, 

972.  Tfce  following  aection  oeiurs  on  a  spur  running  out  from  the  narrow 
neck  which  conneoto  Ben  Lomond  with  the  main  arm  of  the  TaLle  lind. 
The  locality  is  ahout  a  mile  south  of  Ben  Lomond,  At  many  points  in 
this  region  no  coal  occurs. 

CONOIOKEKATE,  theaame  thatcapa  Ben  Lomond,  shows 
hut  few  pebbles. 

Coal, - 10  inchs. 

Slaty   Cldy...... 6  to  8      " 

Coal, 10    " 

Shale,  and  other  rockfl  helow,  hut  the  Mountain  Limestone 
soon  appearing. 
Such  a  pair  of  coals  might  bo  worked  as  a  single  hed,  by  removing  the 
intermediate  layer. 

973.  The  Lower  Measures  of  the  western  part  of  Van  Buren 
County,  arc  much  like  those  io  "Warren  and  Grundy.  Going 
eastward,  into  Bledsoe,  they  become  thicker.  The  character 
of  the  Coal  Measuroa  in  Van  Buren  will  be  ftirther  illustrated 
by  sections,  taken  on  the  Canoy  Fork,  to  be  given  on  following 
pages. 

McMinnville  was  formerly  supplied  with  coal  from  banks' 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  distant,  but  the  locality  of  these,  and 
as  to  whether  they  are  in  beds  above  or  below  the  Conglom- 
erate, I  know  not. 

974.  The  Upper  Coal  Measures  in  the  Sewanee  Division. — 
The  limits  of  the  Sewaneo  Division  have  been  given  in  §  947. 
Having  considered  the  lower  coals  of  this  area,  that  is  to  say, 
those  below  the  Conglomerate,  we  now  pass  to  the  upper  ones, 
or  those  above  this  rock. 

And  now,  the  upper  part  of  the  section  in  §  949,  will  be  our 
starting  point,  (§  950,)  This,  as  already  stated,  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  in  the  Sewance  Division, 
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and  wherever  an  upper  plateau,  or  bench,  occurs  above  the 
Conglomerate,  (§§  940-942,)  their  strata  may  be  looked  for. 

975.  The  area  occupied  by  the  plateau-ridgea  of  the  upper 
bench  of  this  division  is,  in  the  aggregate,  much  less  than 
that  underlaid  by  the  Conglomerate,  or  by  the  Lower  Measures. 
The  Conglomerate  is  almost  wholly  the  surface  rock  of  the 
Table-laod  fl-om  Tracy  City,  in  a  southerly  and  aonthwestorly 
direction,  as  far  as  the  Alabama  line.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  a  few  knolla  to  be  met  with  in  that  direction,  con- 
taining strata  of  the  Upper  Measures. 

9J6.  Some  of  the  moBt  important  of  these  knolls  are  the  following ; 

1st.  One  about  two  miles  west  of  Tracy  City,  in  which  is  Ihe  Thompson 
Bank. 

2d,  Another  at  the  "Lower  Mines."  about  half  way  between  Tracy  City 
and  the  NashvilJo  and  Chattanooga  Tunnel.  The  best  eoa!  has  been  taken 
out  of  this  by  the  Sewaneo  Company.  It  was  ftrst  opened  by  Porter  and 
Logan. 

3d.  The  knoll  in  which  is  the  old  Jackson  Bank,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  the  "Lower  Mines." 

977.  From  Tracy  City,  in  southeasterly,  easterly,  and  north- 
easterly directions,  the  bench-ridges,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
often  met  with.  In  many  cases  they  are  long,  serpentine,  flat- 
topped  ranges,  lying  as  dividing  belts  between  the  extreme 
bead-waters  of  creeks.  They  occur  extensively  on  the  Table- 
land around  the  waters  of  the  Lit"tle  Sequatchee,  and  from  this 
region  extend  northward,  between  Sequatchce  Valley  and  the 
waters  of  Caney  Fork,  to  Cumberland  Coanty. 

In  passing  from  Tracy  City  to  Altamont,  the  bench  and 
bench-hills  are  met  with  for  about  eight  miles,  when  the  Con- 
glomerate becomes,  in  the  main,  the  surface  rock,  and  con- 
tinues so  to  Altamont,  and  also  from  this  point  on  to  Beer- 
sheba  Springs. 

978.  There  having  been  no  regular  topographical  surveys, 
the  comparative  area  underlaid  by  the  bench  ridges  can  only 
be  estimated.  Perhaps  it  will  bo  near  the  truth  to  say,  that 
they  occupy,  in  the  aggregate,  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of 
this  division  of  the  Table-land. 

979.  Reeurringto  the  section  in  §  949,  the  Jfam  Sewanee  Coal, 
(originally  called  the  Wooten  Vein,)  is  the  only  one  of  the  coals 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tracy  City  that  hag  been  mined,  (unless  done 
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recently,)  to  any  nota-worthy  extent.  The  coal  here  is  of  good 
quality,  semi -bituminous,  and  contains  but  little  pyritc.  Per- 
haps no  purer  coal  is  brought  to  the  Nashville  market.  It  is 
objected  to  on  account  of  its  being  more  or  leae  fragile,  and  its 
tendencyto  become  _;?ne;  hut,if  properly  handledand  screened, 
it  is  a  very  desirable  coal.  Its  fragile  character  is  due  to  its 
peculiar  spumous  strncture,  which  has  been  attributed  by 
some  to  a  sort  of  crystalization,  but  which,  I  think,  is  attribu- 
table to  a  lateral  crushing  movement  of  the  strata  in  the 
vicinity.  It,  is  but  a  few  miles  to  points  where  the  rocks  have 
been  greatly  disturbed.  This  structure  is  mpinly  confined  to 
the  Sewanco  Mines.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  at  the  mines 
varies  from  two -and  a  half  to  seven  feet;  it  may  be  regarded 
here  as  a  four  or  five  foot  bed.* 

980.  The  Main  Sewanee  is  a  valuable  bed  of  coal,  and  the 
most  reliable  one  west  of  the  Sequatchee  Valley.  It  appears  to 
be  the  south  em  extension  of  the  PenDSylvaniabed(B.)t  A  list 
of  fossil  plants  occurring  at  the  Sewanee  Mines,  in  the  shales 
associated  with  this  bed,  and  its  "  satellite"  below,  will  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

981.  This  bed  is  to  be  looked  for  at  all  points  on  the  Table- 
land where  its  proper  geological  horizon  is  presented,  which  is 
generally  within  50  or  75  feet  of  the  Conglomerate.  It  has 
been  seen  at  quite  a  number  of  localities  within  the  division  of 
the  Table-land  under  consideration,  outside  ol  the  vicinity  of 
Tracy  City.  Some  of  these  are  enumerated  below,  and  the 
special  features  of  the  bed  at  each,  given. 

982.  (a)  The  knoll  two  miles  west  of  Tracy  City,  may  be 
mentioned.  In  this  a  bank  was  opened  many  years  ago,  the 
coal  showing,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  clear  face  of  12  feet, 
and  the  bottom  not  seen  at  that.  This  thickness,  however,  was 
quite  local, 

983.  (b)  The  '^  Lower  Mines"  (§  976)  are  another  point. 
Here  the  bed  averaged  three  feet.  The  coal  wascubicinstriic- 
ture.     The  section  at  this  place  is  as  follows : 
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(8)  Sandstohu,  moreorlesa  shaly,  and  capping  the  knoll,...  16  fuet. 
,(7)  Shrde, 12  feet. 

(9)  Coal,  {Main  Sffiaanee,)  removed, 8  feet. 

(5)  Fir-eClay, l\  feet. 

(1)  Sandatone  catd  Sandy  Shale, „ 16  feet. 

(8)  Shale, „ 15  feet. 

(2)  Coal, 13  to  3  ft. 

(1)  Shale,  sB.a^j 10  feet. 

CONOLOUERATE,  a  few  feet  at  top  sandstone. 

984.  (c)  A  third  point  is  about  five  milea  southeast  of  Tracy 
City,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Parmley  Bank,  mentioned  in 
§  967,  and  is  near  one  of  the  gulfs  of  the  Little  Sequatchee.  At 
this  place  is  Stone's  Sank.  The  Main  Sewaneeeoal  shows  well 
here.  It  is  a  good  solid  coal,  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  plateau-ridge,  in  which  this  bank  occurs,  extends, 
with  but  a  few  breaks,  to  the  Sewanee  Mines.  The  secti  ,n  at 
Stone's  Bank  is  aa  follows  thickness  estimated  ■ 

(9)  Sanbstonb    sen  ''0  feet 
(8)  Sjia  e  doub  ful  n  OBt  1  ke  y  and  tone  above  and  shale  b 

low  bO  feet? 

(7)  Shale  ■>   o3tt 

(6)  Saudi/  Shale  at  &a  idaione  8  f 
(5)  Coal,   (JTanS™™*)  4      5f 
(4)  Fire   Clay                                                                                      1  foot 

(3)  Skal  lo  0      f 

(2)  ladst    e        \     ^A  0    3  f 
{  )   Spa  e    ooks  n     seun  f  e 

C0X6L01IIERATE. 

985.  (d)  Outcrops  of  coal  in  the  Main  Sewanee  horizon  have 
been  observed  on  the  slopes  of  the  plateau,  or  bench,  ridges, 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  Little  Sequatchee  Valley,  (g  977,) 
but  as  no  excavations  have  been  seen,  the  character  of  the  bed 
in  this  region  cannot  be  given. 

988.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  last  flections  are  capped  with  the  sand- 
atone  next  above  the  Main  Seicanee  Coal.  This,  indead,  often  forms  terraces 
and  tables  subordinate  to  the  plateau-ridges. 

987.  Between  the  Main  Sewanee  and  the  Conglomerate,  there 
is  very  generally  a  coal  bed,  or  seam,  which,  for  reasons  that 
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will  appear,  may  bo  called  the  Jackson  Coal.  (A  of  I^esley's 
Manual,  page  45.)  This  ia  (3)of  the  section  in  |  949.  At  Tracy 
City,  up  to  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  no  developments  of  inter- 
est to  a  miner  had  been  made  in  this  bed.  It  is  generally  too 
thin  to  ■work.  There  is  but  one  point  where  it  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  mined,  and  that  is  at  the  knoll  referred  to  in 
§  976,  containing  the  old  Jacbeon  Bank.  The  latter  bank  is 
in  this  bed,  and  hence  the  name  I  have  given  to  it.  The  coal 
at  this  point  Js  tolerably  good,  would  be  quite  so,  but  for  the 
presence  of  pyrite.  It  ranges  in  thickness  from  two  to  three 
feet,  and  is  separated  from  the  Conglomerate  by  12  feet  of 
sandy  shale.  A  considerable  amount  of  coal  has  been  taken 
out  of  this  bed  up  to  the  time  the  Sewanee  Mining  Company 
commenced  their  operations.* 

988.  The  Jackson  Coal  can  also  be  seen  at  the  "lower 
Mines ;"  it  is  2  of  the  section  in  §  983.  A  drift  was  run  into 
the  bed  at  this  point  by  the  Sewanee  Company,  hut  the  coal 
was  found  to  contain  so  much  pyrite  and  shaly  matter  as  not  to 
be  worth  the  mining. 

989.  (B)  The  Raccoon  and  Walden's  Midge  Division, — Having 
considered  the  Sewanee  Division  of  the  Table-land  with  re- 
ference to  the  Coal  Formation,  we  pass,  now,  to  a  second  di- 
vision. (See  §§  946,  947.)  This  embraces  the  portion  of  the 
Table-land  east  of  Sequatchee  Valley  and  the  Crab  Orchard 
Range  of  Mountains,  (§  188,)  and  extends  longitudinally  from 
the  Alabama  line  to  the  Emery  River,  in  Morgan  County.  It 
includes  parts  of  Marion,  Sequatchee,  Hamilton,  Bledsoe,  Uhea, 
Cumberland,  Roane,  and  Morgan. 

990.  The  topojjraphy  of  this  belt  has  been  given  in  seetions  141,  142,  nnd 
182.  In  the  diagram  on  page  139,  the  part  C  E  is  a  section  of  the  southern 
end  of  tht  diTifion  It  shows  how  the  Coal  Moaaures  (5)  rest  upon  the 
Mountain  Lime-itone  (15  )  The  elevation  of  the  former  is  also  to  he 
noted.  The  formations aie  seen  to  dip  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  form  a  very 
shallow  trough,  the  strata,  however,  in  the  central  part  being  approxi- 
mately horizontal 

991.  In  the  part  of  the  division  east  of  the   head   of  Sequatchee  Valley 
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and  Crab  Orchflrd  Mountain,  tliis  trough-like  feature  of  tho  strata  is  more 
marked.  Here,  also,  and  indeed  at  points  further  south,  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  division  is  thrown  up  in  a  crested  ridge,  the  Conglomerate  and  eand- 
Btones  of  the  Coal  Formation  entering  largely  into  its  structure,  and  being 
often  tilted  at  high  angles.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  division  this  fea- 
ture is  not  prominent,  although  the  strata,  as  shown  at  E  in  tho  diagram 
run  up,  to  some  extent,  as  they  come  to  the  surface  in  Lookout  Yalley. 

992.  It  is  to  he  noted,  as  stated  in  J 141,  that  "Walden's  Eidge  and  the 
Eacooon  Mountains  appertain  to  the  Eame  belt.  The  range  runs  south- 
westerly, a  long  distance  into  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

993.  The  complotion  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Eail- 
road  through  the  Eaccoon  MountainB,hae  been  followed  by  the 
baiiding  up  of  a  great  mining  interest  in  a  region  once  wild, 
desolate  and  unproductive.  We  can  learn  here  a  lesson,  as  to 
what  railroads  will  do  for  uB  when  made  to  traverse  mineral 
ground.*  We  trust  that  others  will  soon  be  built  acroaa  our 
great  coal  field. 

994.  We  take  the  region  of  the  .^na  Mines,  as  our  starting 
point  in  the  consideration  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  division 
before  us.  At  no  other  point  have  the  coals  been  so  thoroughly 
explored  as  here.  The  following  general  section,  of  the  strata 
in  the  iEtna  region,  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Coal 
Formation  over  a  large  area.  The  survey  was  made  in  1858, 
andin  years  antecedent.  As  t«  whether  any  essentially  new 
developmonta  have  been  made  since  the  war,  I  am  not  in- 
formed. The  mountain,  at  the  jBtna  Mines,  has  the  typical 
character  described  in  §§  940-942,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  table 
with  a  plateau-ridge,  or  back  bench,  upon  it.  The  latter,  on 
the  mountain  between  the  railroad  and  the  Tennessee  Eiver, 
covers  a  considerable  area,  but  it  is  often  narrow,  more  or  less 
broken,  and  much  less  in  extent  than  the  floor  upon  which  it 
rests. 

995.  The  Upper  Gonglomerale  of  the  section  forms  a  terrace  around  the 
plateau-ridges.  The  Lower  Conglomerate,  which,  in  the  sections  west  of 
Sequatchee  Valley  I  have  called  the  CUff  Soek,  makes,  in  many  portions 
of  the  Rflcooon  Mountains,  outside  of  the  ..Etna  region,  the  cap-roek  of  the 
Table-lands.  In  fact,  at  some  points,  the  two  rocks  appear  to  come  together 
and  form  a  single  stratum. 

•  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  enWrprise  of  Col.  J.  A.  Whiteside  (now  deceased)  and 
Robert  Crarena,  Esq.,  of  Chattanooga,  for  the  developmenta  made  in  the  Ksoeoon 
Mountains. 
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(8)  Sanbstose,  cap-rock  of  plateau-ridge   above    the 

Mtnn  Minea, 75  feet, 

(7)  Shale, 48  faet. 

(6)  Oosl,  "  Walker  Coalj"  uniform,  good,  cubic 4  feet. 

(5)  SAafe,  including  sometimea   a  thin  coal,  (Oravena,) 

from 80  to  40  feet. 

(4)  Ooal,    "SlaU    Yein-^'   including  a  layer   eighteen 

inches  thick,  of  shale  and  coal  mixed 5  to  6  feet. 

(3)  Shale, 44  feet. 

i'i)  Ooal,  "ire%  Coai,-"  good,  cubical  coal,  from 2to3feet. 

(1)  Fire  Clay,  from 1  to  2  feet. 

UPPER  CONGIOMEEATE,  simply  a  sandstone  here, 75  feet. 

(*)  Ooal,  seam,  a  few  inches. 

(31  SkaU, 80  to  40  feet. 

(2)  Coal,  seam,  ten  inches, 

(1)  Sandy  Shale,  from lOO  to  130  feet. 

lOWEE  CONGLOMEEATE,  CUff  Rock  of  the  sections 
east  of  Scquatohee  Valley,  in  which  it  is  included  in 
the  Loiner  Memures;  becomes  a  well-characterized  Con- 
glomerate over  the  upper  coal  (Main  ^tna  or  Cliff 
Vein)  at  Gordan'a  Mines,  in  Georgia,  doubtlesa  coalesce 
at  some  pointa  with  the  Dpper  Conglomerate,  the  inter- 
vening layers  thinning  out,  from 70  to  100  feet. 

(14)  Shale,  soraetimea  wanting,  the  rock  above  making 

the  roof  of  the   coal   from 0  to  12  feet. 

(13)  O  oal, -ifiiin  .^Oifl,  or  Cliff  Vein,-  the  most  impor- 
tant bed  in  the  Eaecoon  Mountaina,  and  has  been 
mined  at  numerous  paints  by  different  parties; 
has  a  wide  spread  under  the  Loioer  Conglmneraie, 
or  Clff  Rock,  of  the  mountains;  is  irregular  in 
thickness,  ranging  generally  from  eighteen  inches 
to  four  feet,  but  oooasionally  sinking  to  a  few 
inches,  or  rising  in  a  swell  six,  seven,  or  more 
feet  in  thicbnesa  ;  structure  of  coal  often  peculiar, 
iainlaminiefrom  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  thickness,  the  laminie  separated  by  the 
seams  of  mineral  charcoal,  and  each  one  made  up 
of  email,  irregular,  vertical  prisms ;  the  coal  is  of 
good  quality,  and  in  demand,  not  highly  bitumi- 
nous, contains  but  little  pyrite,   and  makes  good 

coke;  will  average,  perhaps, 3  fggt. 

-  (12)  Fire  Glay,  indurated,  contains  Stigmaria,  often  with 
rootlets  attacb^tf;  has  been  made  into  good  ftre- 
l>rick, 1  to  3  feet. 
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(11)  Shale? 5  to  20  feet_ 

(10)  Ooal,  tbin, Hoi  foot. 

(9)  Sasdstonk  and   Sonrfy  Shale, 80  to  120  feet. 

(8)  Shale 0  to  5  feet. 

(7)  Ooal,  of  good  quality,  usually  too  thin  to  Le  mined, 
from i  to  8  feet. 

(fi)  FiTg  Clay, 0to2  feet- 

(5)  SandyShale,  or   Sandstone, 20  to  2-5  feet' 

(4)  Shalt, - 15  to  20  feel. 

(8)  Ooal,  lowest  bed  like  the  last,  and  bants  have 
been  opened  in  both;  Mr.  E  .Alley  opened  a  bank 
in  this  bed,  at  one  point  in  the  Kaoooon  region, 
where  it  was  at  first  sis  feet,  then  nine,  but  soon 
fell  to  three, h  to  3  feet. 

(2)  MreClay, .0  to  8  feet. 

(1)  SkaUs  and  Skaly  Sandstones, 80  to  150  fcot. 

Mountain  Limbstonb  TonMATioK. 

Variegated  Shales  and  Limestonea   in  the  Valloy  of 
Running  Water. 

996.  The  atove  section  presents  a  fair  analysis  of  tlie  Coal 
Measures  of  the  Raccoon  Mountain  Region.  There  are  seen 
to  he  four  coaL  beds  below  the  Lower  Conglomerate,  one  raore 
than  generally  occurs  below  the  corresponding  rock  in  the 
slopes  on  the  west  side  of  Sequatchee  Valley.  Extending  the 
comparisons  made  in  §  964,  to  this  section,  and  wo  see  a  still 
further  increase,  going  eastward,  in  the  volume  and  in  the 
number  of  coal  beds  of  the  Lower  M&asures. 

997.  The  plateau -ridges,  or  the  Upper  Measures,  of  the  Rac- 
coon Region,  ia,  considering  the  thickness  of  the  strata,  very 
rich  in  coal.  I  know  not  the  aggregate  area  they  occupy  ;  it 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  main  floor  they  rest  npon.  They 
are  most  conspicuous  on  the  part  of  the  mountain  between  the 
railroad  and  the  Tennessee  River.*  The  elevation  of  one 
point  of  ihese  above  tide,  is  given  on  page  74,  (6.) 

998.  The  trio  of  coals,  the  Kelly,  Slate  and  Walker,  appertain 
doubtless  to  the  horizon  of  the  Jackson  (3)  and  Main  Sewanee, 
of  the  section  in  §  949.  (See  §§  980,  964.)  Their  paleonto- 
logical  features  have  not  been  much  studied.    It  is  likely  that 

•  In  the  JEtnB  Region  '-thej  are  contained  in  two  ridges,  together  equ.i!  to  1500 
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the  Kdly  und  tho  Jackson  are  the  same,  and  that  the  Slate  and 
the  Walker  represent  the  Sewanee. 

999.  I  add,  here,  before  passing  northward,  the  section  pre- 
sented at  tho  point  of  iWcoa*  Mountain.  (|  189,  and  194,  (5).) 
This  is  the  last  of  a  aeries  of  sections  taken  at  intervals  in  a 
bolt  extending  from  the  extreme  western  to  the  extreme  east- 
ern slopes  of  the  Tablo-Jand,  including  in  tho  latter,  the  great 
outlier  above.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  a  complete  section, 
running qnite  across  the  southern  end  of  oar  Coal  Measures. 

The  coals  at  tho  northern  end  of  Lookout  are  poorly  pre- 
sented ;  in  fact,  the  outcrops  of  most  of  them  do  not  appear  at 
all.  Following  the  mountain  into  Georgia,  however,  several 
of  them  become  workable  beds.  A  special  feature  of  this  sec- 
lion  is  the  great  development  of  the  Conglomerate  at  the  top 
of  Lookout. 

UPPER  CONGLOMERATE,  ^ery  heavy,  makes  the  great 
cliffs  around  the  brow  of  Lookout;  most  of  it  Contains 
pibbles;  thickness  estimated  by  Col.  Whiteside  and 
"■J's^'f. 260  feet. 

(fi)  Coal,  a  trace  at  the  Point  of  mountain. 

(2)  Fire  Clay,  was  used  by  Mr.  Cravens  at  the  old  "Bluff  Fur- 
nace," and  obtained  from  an  outcrop  below  the  Botet,  an- 
swered a  good  purpose _ 1  to  9  feet. 

{!)  Sandy    Shale, 10  to  30  feet. 

(This  space  betweon  the  two  conglomerates,  is  at 
some  poinia,  as  near  the  Hotel,  reduced  to  9  or  10  feet, 
the  Sandy  S/mle  thinning  out ) 

CONGLOMERATE,  middle  piirt  containing  pebble»  on 
the  road  down  the  mountain,  from  the  Hotel,  is  25 
feet  thick,  not  well  developed,  contains  o  or  6  fpet  of 
shale  in  its  middle  part;  at  the  Point  g;  fp^^ 

a       f  (  )  SAale  Tunning  up  into   Aandv  ^hale,  15  fpet 

0  (  )  Shale,    darli, g  ^^^^^ 

S         (  )  Goal? 

^  (  )  Fire   Clay,   sandj,  g  f^^j 

U%       (  '   ^*"^''  6  to  8  feet. 

If  J    (   )    S.™fy    S*«fe  15  f^^^ 

S  (  )   Sandy  Shale,  running  up  into  thin  sandstone,      60  to  70  feet. 

t4  (  )   ^ha!e  heavy,  (at  the  point,)  becoming  sandy  m  ai- 

1  cend!ng,„ 220  feet, 

L  (  )  Sandstone , 10  feet. 

Sig.   25.     Vol.   1. 
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Mountain  Limestone.  The  sandatone  above  is  immedi- 
aetly,  or  very  soon,  followed  by  the  variegated  shales  of 
this  formation ;  from  the   anndstone  to  the  first  lime- 


1000.  Passing  northward,  from  the  Mtaa  Mines,  we  soon  got 
into  the  narrow  valley,  or  gorge,  in  which  the  Tennessee  River 
finds  a  passage  through  the  Walden's  Ridge  Range.  (§  149.) 
The  strata  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  are  here  boldly  presented 
in  the  slopes  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  coals  have  about 
the  same  general  features  as  in  the  ^tna  Region.  They  have 
not,  however,  been  so  fully  explored,  and  hence,  are  not  as  well 
known.  I  have  seen,  however,  the  four  coals  below  the  Lower 
Conglomerate  (or  Cliff  Rock)  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
The  Main  Mtna,  is  here  in  place,  and  has  been  mined  to  some 
extent.  One  of  the  lower  beds  has  also  been  worked.  Before 
the  completion  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad, 
coal  was  taken  out  of  these  beds  and  sent  down  the  river  to 
towns  in  Alabama.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  what  has  been 
done  with  them  in  late  years. 

1001.  From  the  Tennessee,  northward,  through  the  division, 
to  the  Emory  River,  the  Coal  Measures  have  not  been,  as  yet, 
saffieicntly  studied.  Enough  has  been  done,  however,  to  in- 
form us  as  to  tlieir  general  character. 

The  two  principal  sections  given,  the  Sewanee  (§  949)  and 
the  Raccoon,  (§  994,  995,)  may  be  taken  in  general  as  types  of 
this  portion  of  the  scries.  Both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mea- 
sures are  often  present.  In  the  trough  of  the  "Walden's  Ridge 
Ranee  (§  990)  there  may  he,  at  some  points,  a  few  strata  higher 
in  the  series  than  the  topmost  of  the  Sewanee  Section.  The 
Main  Sewanee  is,  most  likely,  the  principal  coal.  The  upper 
bench  feature  is  not  as  marked  as  it  is  south  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  or  west  of  the  Sequatchie  Valley.  Below  will  bo  pre- 
sented a  section  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Crab  Orchard 
Mountain,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  features  of 
the  Coal  Series  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Division  under  con- 
sideration, 

1002.  At  many  points  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Table- 
land, ftom  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga  to  the  Emery  River,  the 
coal  beds  outcrop,  and  nnmerous  banks  have  been  opened  in 
them.     The  bods  outcropping,  are,  doubtless,  both  those  below 
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and  above  the  Conglomerate,  or  conglomerates,  as  the  case  may- 
be. Horthward,  the  principal  bed  in  which  the  banks  occur, 
is,  with  little  donbt,  the  Main  Sewanee,  or  Coal  B,  of  Lesley. 
(§  980.)  Bnt  farther  investigations  are  req^nired  before  this 
can  be  asserted  positively, 

1003,  The  strata  along  the  eastern  slope  are  often  much  dis- 
turbed. (§  991.)  At  a  few  points  the  Coal  Measures  are 
brought  down  to  the  valley ;  at  others,  detached  blocks  of  the 
Measures  containing  coal,  lie  against  the  slopes  as  if  they  had 
been  pitched  over  from  above. 

1004.  The  following  are  some  of  the  banks  that  have  been 
opened  on  the  eastern  slope.  I  quote,  in  part,  from  Col.  W.  B. 
Gaw's  able  Report  to  the  officers  of  the  proposed  Chattanooga 
and  Kentucky  Railroad: 

(a)  First,  may  be  mentioned  here,  a  bank  about  sis  miles  from  Chatta- 
nooga, near  the  Suck  in  Tennessee  River,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  Col. 
Gaw'aline;  ''worked  by  the  Government  during  the  war,  and  much  coal 
taken  out;  tbe  opening  of  the  bed  about  300  feet  above  the  vallej,  and  400 
feet  above  the  river." 

I  have  not  seen  this  bank,  but  suppose  it  to  be  in  the  Main  jEtna. 
Thickness  variable,  from  one  to  eight  feet.     (J  1000,) 

(b)  "At  North  Chicamauga  Greek,  on  the  left  siopo,  aboat  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  line  ol  road,  and  about  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
from  Chattanooga,  mines  were  worked  before  the  war;"  beds  "are  found 
upon  the  top  and  edge  of  the  ridge,"  and  of  good  thickness. 

(c)  Clift  and  McRhea's  Mines,  on  Soddy  Creek,  about  22  miles  from  Chat- 
tanooga, and  near  the  fool  of  the  mountain.  At  this  point  the  Coal  Mea- 
aures  are  brought  down  into  the  valley,  the  mines  being  in  the  latter.  This 
depression  commences  a  few  miles  south  of  the  mines,  and  is  continued  to 
about  the  Khea  County  line.  The  beds  are  from  two  to  five  feet,  rarely 
swelling  out  to  seven  or  eight.  "  The  coal  from  these  mines  has  been  con- 
sumed in  Chattanooga  for  years." 

(d)  The  next  mines  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Pearson's,  on  Jtochy,  or  Sale 
Greek,  and  about  28  miles  from  Chattanooga ;  "  have  been  worked  for  a  long 
time;  coal  known  In  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  as  the  Sale  Creek  Coal; 
mines  now  worked  by  a  company  of  energetic  "Welsh." 

(e)  "Jack's  Banli'  is  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  coal  bed  at  this  point  is 
in  the  knee  of  a  synclinal  fold.  When  I  visited  this  bank,  (1855,)  there 
were  rooms  in  the  knee  10  to  15  feet  high ;  thickness  of  bed  from  4  to  8 
feet;  coal  crushed,  of  spumous  structure,  but  comparatively  pure  and  ex- 
cellent. 

(f)  "Maj.  Day's  Mines,   some   forty   miles   from   Chattanooga,  In  Rhea 
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County,  and  about  threo-foucths  of  a  mile  from  tha  proposed  railroad. 
Those  have  not  been  much  worked,  but  I  regard  the  coal  as  of  superior  qual- 
ity;  tliebeda  are  of  considerable  thictneBs.'' 

(g)  "  Miller's  Farm,  about  55  miles  from  Chattanooga.  These  mines 
have  an  espeuial  value,  from  the  fact  thai  the  opening  of  the  bed  is  scarcely 
Sfleen  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  our  road,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  it."     The  coal  is  hard,  cubic,  and  will  bear  transportation  well. 

(h)  Then  follows  Roddy's  Mines,  about  62  miles  from  Chattanooga,  and 
stJll  further  north,  the  banks  on  While's  Onek. 

(i)  Eimbrough'a  Mines,  in  Eoane  County.  '■  They  are  the  most  reliable 
and  riehestalong  the  whole  route.  They  are  not  worked  at  present,  but 
before  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  were  among  the  most  prominent  mines 
in  the  country."  The  bed  of  coal  at  Klmbrough's,  is,  most  likely,  the  same 
as  IheHoJey,  {Main  Sewanee,)  in  the  section  below.  The  bank  is  in  a  tilted 
block  of  measures,  resting  against  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  It  affords  ft 
hard,  lustrous,  cubic  coal.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain,  just  beyond  ilie 
crest,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  coal  appertaining,  most  likely,  to  the  same  bed. 

(i)  On  Big  Emery  are  several  banks  of  coal,  most  of  which,  doubtless, 
like  the  Kimbrough  Bank,  are  in  the  Main  Sewanee.  Four  feet,  or,  per- 
haps, in  a  few  localities,  five  feet,  is  a  maximum  average  for  them. 

(k)  The  De  Armond  Banks,  on  the  Little  Emery,  although  belonging  !o 
another  division,  may  be  not«d  here.  These  are  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent.  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  suppose  them  to  be  in  the  same  bed  as 
that  to  which  the  last  mentioned  banks  have  been  referred. 

1005.  I  close  tte  description  of  this  Division  of  the  Coul 
Measures  with  the  following  section,  whioli  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  Coal  Series,  not  only  in  the  area^  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  confined,  but  also  in  that  which 
will  succeed. 

The  section  presents  the  strata  as  seen  in  intersecting,  in 
Cumberland  County,  the  Grab  Orchard  Range,  (§  188,)  along  the 
Sparta,  or  Crossville  and  E.ingaton  road.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  this  range  is  the  back  of  an  anticlinal  fold.  (See 
S  346  and  on.)  The  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures  were  raised  in 
a  great  arch  by  this  fold.  The  topmost  of  them,  however,  have 
since  been,  in  good  part,  removed  by  denudation.  The  Con- 
glomerate now  forma  the  cap  rock  of  Crab  Orchard  Mountain. 
The  strata  dip  away  from  the  range  on  both  sides. 

The  tbickneae  of  the  strata  given,  were,  in  most  casea,  esti- 
mated, and  are  but  approximately  true. 
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(9)  Sandstone,  he ayy ;  forms  a  wide,  synclinal  trough, 
in  which  is  the  bed  of  Daddy's  Creek ;  (upon  this 
tests,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  creek  mentioned,  a 
knoll  of  shale,  40  feet  high;)  thicltness  doubtful, 
say, 100  feet. 

(8)  Shale,  (Coal?)  perhaps 25  to  BO  ft. 

(7j  Sahdstonk,  heavy;  forms,  on  the   east  side  of  the 

range,  the  cascade  at  iloNare's,  from 100  to  150  ft. 

(0)  S/tale,    (Coal?)  perhaps 60  feet. 

(5)  Sandstone,  inaludiug  some  shale   in   its  middle  part, 

say, 60  feet. 

(4)  Shalt,  (includes   a  thin  sandstone,  one  or  two  feet 

thick,  with  indications  of  coal  below  it,)  about 50  feet. 

(8)  Ooal,   Halej/i,  (Main  Seaanee,)  seen   west  of  the 

mountain,  near  the  road,  of  good  quality 4  feet. 

(2)  Fh-e   Qlay, 1  foot. 

(1)  ShaU, 80to40ft. 


{b)   Sip    {hi    leth       I  )  15  f  I 

(4)  6     d  33  f  I 

(b)  bl  p     (p    h  p   m    tlj      hal  w  tb                 tw         ; 

ms  )  110  f  t 

(  )   S     dsi       tb     b  dd  d  0  t  t 

(1)   SAa/          I   hale  0  1  1 


1006.  (C)  The  Northern  Division. — Thia  embraces  tho  part  of 
the  Table-land  lying  nortb  of  Van  Buren  and  Bledsoe  connties, 
and  west  of  the  Crab  Orchard  Eango,  (§  188,)  and  a  line  run- 
ning through  Montgomery  and  Huntsville.  Within  its  limits 
are  parts  of  "White,  Cumberland,  Morgan,  Putnam,  Overton, 
Pentresa  and  Scott  counties. 

1007.  The  top  of  the  Table-land  is,  in  this  portion,  wide  and 
without  high  mountains,  presenting  a  flat  surface,  varied  by 
valleys  of  moderate  depth.  In  passing  back  from  the  margin 
of  tbe  slopes  an  upper  plateau,  or  bench,  is  often  met  with,  as 
in  the  Sewanec  Division,    (§  940.) 
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1008.  Theraasimum  thickness  of  the  Coai  Measnres  pre- 
sented in  this  area,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  series  in  the 
Crab  Orchard  Section,  (§  1005,)  which  may  be  taken  aa  typical 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  area,  or,  at  least,  of  that  part 
of  it  adjacent  to  the  Crab  Orchard  Range.  In  much  of  the 
area,  however,  especially  westward  and  northward,  the  thick- 
ness is  less. 

1009.  I  present,  first,  a  section  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
old  "  Eastland  Stand,"  on  Clifty  Creek,  in  White  County,  and 
near  the  Caney  Fork  Gulf: 

(18)  Sahdbtomk  and  Conolombkate,   contains  small 

pebbles  at  aome  points 65  feet. 

(12)  ShaU, ■■■ 0  to  12  ft. 

(11)   Coal,  ifregular, l^°  2  ft. 

(10)  Fire   Clay, 0  to  2  ft, 

(9)  SAiii£,inostlj,  with  two  ortbree  beds  of  sandyshale,  60  feet. 

(8)  Fire  Clay.  (Ooal?) 1  foo"- 

(7)  Sahbhtonb,  forms  cliffaaroundtbebeiidof  the  gulf,  40feet. 

(6)  5Aafe, -  20  feaL 

(5)  Fwe  Clay,  (Ooal?) 1  font. 

(4)  SandyShale,  or  Sandstone, 25  feet. 

(3)  Shale, 62  feet. 

(2)  Ooal,  at  bottom  of  £lis!Zajui's  ITe^ 8  feet. 

,     (1)  Shale, 26  feat. 

CONOLOUEBATE,  bottom,  with  several  lenticular  masses 
of  coal  in  it;  pebbles  numerous  at  some  points,  at 
others  rare, -  60  feet. 

gii   f  Shale,  with    one    (oecaaionally  two)  seams  of   Ooal, 

ij2  1  varying  iVom  0  to  18  inthes,  in  ail, IS  feet. 

Mountain  Limestone  ;  limeitone,  40  feet  thick,  forming  a 
cliff  with  Calcareotis  Shale  below  it. 

1010.  The  following  is  a  section  of  the  strata  in  the  region 
of  Scarbrough's  Mill  and  Coal  Sank,  the  two  being  about  half  a 
miie  apart.  The  mill  is  on  Caney  Fork,  just  above  the  head  of 
the  Gulf,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  old  Ross  Road,  and  about 
four  miles  from  the  Eastland  Stand : 
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(9)  Sandstone,....  50  feet- 

(8)  Space,  rocks  not  seen  30  foet, 

(7)  jSAois,  outcrop  not  good,  6'i  foet. 

(6)  Sfiale. 38  feet. 

(5)  Ooalr  Scarbrough  i,  (miy  bi  Mam  S&wanfe,)  a  fine 
bed;  place  appears  to  be  above  No.  7  (Sandstone) 
of  tbe  Eastern  Section.  The  pits  were  half  filled 
with  water  at  tbe  time  of  my  visit;  could  see  but 
the  upper  part;  thickness,  according' to  Scar- 
brough,  from.  4  to  6  feet,  averaging, 5  feet, 

(4)  Fire  Clay 2  to  3  ft. 

(3)  Shale 18  feet. 

(2)  SiNDSTOKB, -  40  feet. 

(1)  ShaU,  (Coal?)  with  a  thin   sandstone  in  its  middle 

part, 78  feet. 

C0N6L0MEEATE,  forming  the  rapids. 

1011.  In  the  hills  south  of  Scarbrough'sMill,  there  is  another 
stratum,  of. shale,  with  a  sandstone  above,  resting  upon  the 
upper  bed  of  the  last  section. 

1012.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  JJower  Measures  in  the 
Eastland  Section  are  very  poorly  developed.  At  many  points, 
however,  west  of  this,  in  White  County,  they  are  of  consid- 
erable importance.  This  part  of  the  series  occurs  beneath  the 
brow  of  the  Table-land  at  allpoints,  facing  the  valleys  of  Caney 
Fork  and  Calf  Killer,  and  is  sometimes  100,  or  more,  feet  in 
thickness,  though  usually  under  this.  It  generally  contains 
two  or  three  (occasionally  four)  seams  of  coal,  which  frequently 
are  too  thin  to  work.  Here  and  there,  however,  some  one  of 
them  will  swell  out  to  three,  four,  or  five,  (or  even,  though 
very  rarely,  to  seven  or  eight,)  feet,  affording  a  valuable  local 
body  of  coal. 

1013.  The  Measures  below  the  Conglomerate  on  this  part  of 
the  Table-land,  are  much  like  what  they  are  on  the  western 
slope  in  tbc  Sewanee  Division.  And  it  may  be  stated  hero  in 
general,  although  no  reference  has  yet  been  made  to  the  aeries 
in  Fentress  and  Overton,  that  the  Lower  Measures  present  simi- 
lar features  throughout,  on  the  western  slopes,  from  Kentucky 
to  Alabama.  They  consist  of  shales  and  sandstones,  the 
latter  sometimes  absent,  and  range  in  thickness  from  a    few 
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feet  to  about  200.  They  contain  two,  sometimes  three,  rarely 
more,  seams  of  Coal.  These  are  often  too  tliin  for  mining,  bat 
locally  swell  out,  and  form  valuable  deposits  from  two  and  a 
half  to  four  or  five  (rarely  more)  feot  in  thickness.  The  Pop- 
lar Mountain  and  Upper  Cumberland  Coal  Banks  in  Kentucky, 
are  in  the  northern  extension  of  this  same  series. 

1014,  Eeturning  to  White  County,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Calf  Killer,  the  head  of  which  is  in  Putnam  County,  we  find 
several  banks  in  the  coals  below  the  Conglomerate.  Most  of 
these  are  enumerated  below.  A  few  sections  are  also  given, 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  Measures. 

1015,  (al  Little's  Boni,  near  the  l>row  of  the  Table-land  overlooking 
the  viiUey  of  Cflif  Killer,  about  two  iiiilea  and  a  half,  direct,  from  Eon 
Air,  and  five  or  six  from  Sparta;  has  been  opened  for  many  years,  the 
coal  being  used  in  Sparta.    The  following  is  the  section  at  this  point 

CONGLOMERATE,    heaij,  caprjck   ofmountum 

iSftaJe,  may  have  thin  seams  of  coal  contains  clail  iron  'tones,       SO  feet. 

SanMone. ~  13  feet. 

Coal,  thin  seam,  with  Gre  clnj  1  to  2feet. 

SAaie,  lower  part  blackish,.  -  12  feet. 

O  oal.  Little' »  Bank;  coalcuhicxi  <  f  good  quality  from  2  to  4 

feet  in  thickness,  and  averaging  3i  feet. 

Uiider-clay 1  to  i  feet, 

Spaee,  down  to  the  first  limestone  "cen  30  feet. 

1016,  (b)  Lance's  Bank,  about  half  a  mile  from  Littles  on  the  Eon  Air 
side;  bed  same  as  that  of  Little  ,  cjal  three  feet,  section  similar  to  that 
just  given. 

lOn.  (c)  From  Lance's  Bank,  around  the  mountain  to  Bon  Air,  thin 
outcrops  of  the  seams  occur  at  numerous  points.  On  the  old  road,  leading 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place,  the  Messurcs 
below  the  Conglomerate,  which  is  here  90  feet  thick,  consist  of  shales  100 
fact  in  thickness,  in  which  are  four  thin  seams  of  coal,  several  of  which 
have  under-elays.  (§  928.) 

1018.  (d)  Bodger^  Bank;  in  Dog.  or  Lo^t  Cove,  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  Bon- Air,  in  an  easterly  or  southeasterly  direction;  opened  by 
Gen.  Eodgers;  bed  two  and  a  half  feet  at  outcrop,  may  be  three  or  four 
feet  within.  In  this  region  are,  at  some  points,  four  seams,  the  bank  above 
being  in  the  third  below  Conglomerate,  An  outcrop  of  four  feet  in  one 
of  the  seams  of  this  cove  is  reported  to  exist  at  a  point  not  visited. 

10f9.  (e)  Passing  back  to  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  valley  of  Calf  Killer, 
we  find,  at  the  head  of  Blue  Spring  Cove,  northeast  of  Little's  Bank,  and 
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about  four  miles  north  of  Bon  Air,  Trowbridge's  Bank.     Tlie  section  here  is 
as  follows : 

CONGLOMEEATE,   henvj-,  making  the  cliff. 

Shale,  (may  have  a  loaisoam.) 15  feet. 

Sandatone,  from 3  to  6  feet. 

Shale, , a  feet. 

Coal, 2Jto3  feet. 

Sandstone,  rough,  eight  oi*  tec  feet  seen. 

1020.  (f )  North  of  the  last,  and  on  the  point  of  the  Table-land  about 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  is  Oncers'  Bank,  which  has  afforded 
considerable  coal.     Not  having  visited  it,  I  cannot  give  its  character. 

1021.  (g)  Several  fine  outcrops  are  reported  in  the  head  of  England's 
Cove,  beneath  the  Conglomerate;  one,  I  was  told,  is  "15  feet  thick;''  I 
cannot  vonch  for  the  (ruth  of  the  statement. 

1022.  (h)  At  the  extreme  head  of  the  Calf  Killer  gorge,  in  Putnam 
County,  and  about  a  mllo  south  of  Whitaker*fl,  on  the  Walton  rood, 
the  following  section  was  seen  : 

CONGLOMERATE,  capping  the  Table-land  here 100  feel 

Sliale, 4toe  feet. 

Coal,  at  least 3  ftet. 

Spaee,  doubtful, 5  feet. 

Sandstone, 30  to  40  feet. 

Shale,  at  lop,  with  lower  part  doubtful, 15  feel:. 

Limestone. 
lOaS.  (i)  Other  similar  sections  occur  in  this  region.    At  Brady's  Mill, 
in  the  same  vicinity,  the  following  is  the  section,  no  coal  appearing ; 

COSGLOMEEATE, lOOfeet. 

Shelly    Sandalone, 25  feet. 

Sandstont 15  feet. 

Shale,   with   iron-stones 15  feet. 

Space,  rocks  not  seen,  in  which  there  might  be  coal.  The  lime- 
stone soon  follows. 

1024.  (j)  Eom'eBank,  at  the  top  of  ihe  mountain,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Calf  Killer  Valley,  in  Putnam,  near  the  White  County  line;  abed  six 
feet  thick  in  the  bank:  lies  immediately  below  the  Conglomerate,  or  with 
hut  fl  little  shale  intervening;  has  a  heavy  sandstone  below  it,  the  Mountain 
Limestone  soon  following. 

1025.  In  iiono  of  the  banks  enumorated,  has  there  been  any- 
thing like  extensive  mining  done.  They  are  little  else  than 
openings  made  in  the  beds  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  little 
eoal  for  local  use.  The  stimulus  of  a  railroad  is  needed,  to 
bring  out  the  mineral  resources  of  this  region. 
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1026.  Eeturning  to  the  sections  in  §§  1009  and  1010,  we  see 
that  the  Tipper  Measures  in  these  embrace  several  coale.  The 
two  principal  ones  appear  to  be  the  Eastland  and  the  8caT- 
brough.  The  later  may  be  the  Main  Seioanee,  or  Coal  B. 
{§  980.)  Of  this  I  cannot,  at  present,  be  certain,  though  I 
think  it  probable.  In  the  sections  I  have  referred  the  portions 
above  the  main  Conglomerate  to  the  Upper  Measures,  thus 
making  them  equivalent,  in  general,  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Sewanee  Section.  (  949.)  This  reference,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  Scarbrough  Coal,  ia  provisional.  The  plants  have  not  been 
Btndied.  The  underljing  Conglomerate  is  a  well  defined  stra- 
tum, and,  doubtless,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Crab  Orchard 
Section.  (§  1005.) 

1027.  The  bolt  of  the  Table-land  in  White  and  Cumberland 
counties,  west  of  the  Crab  Orchard  Eange,  embraces  in  the 
most  of  its  area,  the  upper  plateau-ridges,  which  are  usually 
capped  with  the  topmost  stratum  of  the  Eastland  Section. 
They,  therefore,  may  contain  the  coals  of  this,  and  of  the  sec- 
tion at  Scarbrough's.  Very  few  natural  outcrops  are  met  with 
and  it  remains  for  future  enterprise  to  see  how  far  the  beds  are 


1028.  The  sections  taken  on  the  slopes  overlooking  the  Calf 
Killer,  the  two  just  referred  to,  and  that  of  §  1005,  taken  to- 
gether, will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Coal  Formation  across  the  middle  parts  of  the 
Table-land. 

1029,  Before  leaving  this  belt,  Dams'  B/at/c,  in  Cumberland  County,  niaaj 
be  mentioned,  Thiaia  located aliout  five  milea  in  aBoutheaaterly  direction, 
from  Croaaville,  and  about  a  mile  from  tie  old  Lowry  Stand.  The  bank  is 
on  a  branch  of  Meadow  Creek.  The  coal  ia  near  the  surface,  has  no  cov- 
ering but  the  Boil,  and  is  obtained  from,  open  pita.  The  bed  ia  at  leaat  six 
feet  thick.  The  coal  ia  of  excellent  quality,  lustrous,  has  the  atrueture  of 
the  flrst-mined  Sewanee  coal,  and  is  uaed  by  blacksmiths  in  Croaaville,  and 
at  otbei*  polnta. 

This  coal,  with  the  Scarbrovgh  and  the  Saley,  may  belong  to  the  Main 
Sewanee,  Future  inyesligations  must  settle  this  point.  The  strata  in  Ihe 
vineinity  of  the  Davis'  Bank  are  much  diaturbed  West  of  it,  for  half  a 
mile  or  more,  is  a,  belt  of  tilted  atratu,  aandatonea  and  conglomerates  out 
cropping  in  parallel  ledgea,  which  run  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly 
course.  Following  thia  belt  of  disturbance  on  the  northwest,  ia  a  fault 
beyond  which  the  looks  are  horizontal.    This  is  the  flrst  line  of  marked 
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disturbance  met  with  in  traveling  aouth eastward,   across  this   part  of  the 
Table-land. 

1030.  Wo  now  pass  to  the  part  of  the  division  under  consid- 
eration, lying  in  Putnam,  Overton,  Fentre^,  Morgan  and 
Scott  counties. 

1031.  The  Coal  Measures  in  this  area  present  the  same  general  features 
that  they  do  in  the  portion  juat  considered,  and  it  will  not. he  necessary  for 
UB  to  dwell  at  length  upon  them. 

The  Lmner  Measures  of  the  area  have  been  characterized  in  comraon 
with  those  of  the  whole  western  escarpment,  in  §  1013.  The  lower  coals 
have  been  most  worked,  are  best  known,  and,  at  many  points,  are  the  most 
available  on  this  portion  of  the  Table-land. 

1032.  The  remaris  made  in  ^  1026  aild  1027,  apply  as  well  to  what  I 
name  here  yroOTsioHai/y,  the  Upp^  Measures.  The  uppermost  rock  of  the 
Eastland  Section  (J  1009)  appears  to  extend  northeastward,  through  Cum- 
berland, into  the  eastern  end  of  Putnam,  the  southern  parts  of  Overlon 
and  Fentress,  the  western  part  of  Morgan,  and  further  northward.  It 
becomes  at  some  points,  a  well  defined  and  heavy  conglomerate.  It  is  the 
cap-rock  of  the  greater  part  of  the  region  indicated,  appearing  as  the  top- 
rock  of  the  plateau  belts  between  the  valleys  of  the  raountin  streams.  The 
high,  level  roads  of  the  Table-land,  often  run  for  miles  upon  it. 

1033.  The  Main  Gonglomerale,  separating  the  Lower  and  "Upper"  Mea- 
sures, in  the  Eastland  Section,  is  also  well  characterised,  is  often  100  feet, 
and  is  the  cap-rock  of  much  of  the  Table-land  in  Putnam,  Overton,  Fen- 
tress, and  the  western  part  of  Scott.  Jamestown,  and  much  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  based  upon  it.  On  the  parts  of  the  Table-land 
capped  by  the  upper  Eastland  rock,  the  valleys  cut  down  into  the  shales 
underlying  the  latter,  and  often  through  them,  to  the  Main  Conglomerate. 
The  Measures  between  these  rocks  are  thinner  in  Putnam,  and  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Cumberland,  than  further  so  th  and  do  not  appear 
to  contain  as  much  coal. 

1034.  It  may  be  found,  hereafter,  that  the  two  conglomerat  above  men- 
tioned, go  together,  like  the  pair  in  the  iEtna  faect  on  (gg  994,  995,) 
although  the  features  of  the  Eastland  and  Scar bro  gl  sect  ons  point  to 
Sewanee  for  their  parallel.  In  the  Crab  Orchard  Sec  on  the  pper  one 
does  not  appear  as  a  conglomerate. 

1035.  I  present  on  next  page  a  few  typical  sections,  and  an 
enumeration  of  a  numher  of  the  eoal  outcrops  and  banks  in  this 
part  of  the  Northern  Division. 

First  is  a  section  taken  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Surricane,  in 
the  soatbwestern  part  of  Fentress  County. 
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6)  CONGLOMERATE,  forma  cliffs  OTPrlookm^   th^ 
deep    wild  p;ullsoi  thia 

(5)  S/i-aU^Coan)  51  feet. 

(4)  Sandslune,  _     6  feet. 

(3)  SkaU  (Coal?)  21  feet. 

(2)  Sandstone,  ii>  feet. 
(1)  Shak  fCoal?)  and  Sandy  Shale,  50  feet. 

COHGLOMEEATE,   „,03tlT  without  pcbbks  here,  forms  a 

lower  terrace  of  biild  cliffs,  3"  'eet. 

)  Coal,  with  a  sandstone  roof,  vury  irregular,  varies 
from  0  to  8  feet,  is  seen  at  several  different  points 
under  the  cliffs  in  the  Hurricane  gulf,  coal  cubic, 
apparently  of  good  quality,  from. 0  to  3  feet. 

(3)  Fire  CUiy,  ^hale,  and  thin  Sandstone, -    4  feet. 

(1)  Shale,  with  six  or  eight  layers  of  thin   clay  tron- 


MouNTAiN  Limbstone;  limestone   15  feet;  followed   below 
by  100  feet  of  variegated,  marly  shales. 

1036.  The  following  was  taken,  in  the  BOutheastem  part  of 
Overton  County,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  East  Fork  of  Obey 
Eiver,  and  near  the  road  leading  from  Bledsoe's  old  stand  to 
the  "  Three  Forks"  of  the  "West  Fork.  It  exhibits  one  of  the 
coals  in  the  Upper  Measures  : 

Conglomerate 40  feet. 

Shales  (Coals?)  and  some  thin  sonj&dines 80  feet. 

Sandstone,  shelly, _  25  feet. 

Shale, 5  foot. 

Coal,  has  been  mined,  hut  the  opening  mostly  closed 
at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  coal  euhical,  of  excellent 

qualily;  bed,  I  wasassured,  at  least, 4  foot. 

Shales? 54  feet. 

CONGLOMERATE,  heavy,  but  not  measured;  below  it  are 
Shales  and   Sandstones,   and  below   these   again,  the 
Mountain  Liniealone  Fomialion. 
1037.  The  sections  above  present  sufflcientlywell,  the  gene- 
ral structure  of  the  Coal  Formation  in  tbjs  region.     The  JIain 
Conglomerate  has  always  a  coal  horizon,  made  up  of  shales 
and  sandstones,  below  it,  and,  when  the  cap-rock  of  the  higher 
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plateaus  is  present,  one  above  it.     Both  liorizons  are  variable 
in  thieknesa,  and,  also,  as  to  nnmber  and  quality  of  their  coals. 

1038.  The  following  are  examples  of  banks  opened  in  the 
Lower  Measures,  and  of  some  of  the  natural  coal  outcrops 
occurring.  Two  additional  sections  are  also  given,  which  will 
further  illustrate  the  character  of  the  series. 

1039.  (a)  Whitaker's  Coal,  in  Putnam  County.  In  |J  1022  and  1023,  are 
sections  at  the  head  of  the  Calf  Killer  Qulf.  From  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
two  miles  north  of  these,  on  the  breaks  of  Sinlting  Cane,  are  Whitaker'a 
Bants.  There  are  two  of  these,  half  a  mile  apart,  both  under  the  Con- 
glomerale,  a  bed  of  shale  intervening.  One  was  six  feet  thick  when  first 
opened,  soon,  however  becoming  less ;  the  other  ia  from  three  to  three  and 
a  half  feet,  affording  a  good,  cubic  coal,  highlj  esteemed  by  blacksmiths. 

At  the  latter  bank  there  are  nearly  lOO  feet  of  measures  below  the  Con- 
glomerate. 

J040.  (b)  Taylor's  Bank,  at  the  head  of  Buffalo  Cove,  in  Fentress 
County,  and  about  four  miles  from  Jamestown.  The  following  is  an  ap- 
proximate section  at  this  point  r 

GONGLOMEEATE,  very  heavy,   caps   the   Table-land  in 
this  region. 

^       (      Shelly  Sandstone, 15  to  20  feeL 

o  Shale  and  Sandg  Shala 60  feet. 

"-  Sandstone 12  feet. 

«  Shale, _  10  f^et. 

"      "J        Coal,  lustrous,   cubic,  oxeellent  coal.     About  half  a 
S  mile  from  this  point  is  another  bank  (Little'a)  in 

^  the  same  bed, 3  to  i  feet. 

^  Space,  rockf  not  seen, 4  fcet. 

ij       I       Sandstone, 20  feet. 

Space,  rocks  not  seen, 30  feet. 

MOUOTAIS   LiMESTOSE. 

lOdl.  (c)  Poplar  Cove  Banks,  about  throe  miles  west  of  Jamestown,  approii- 
mately  the  same  position  as  the  last.  These  are  old  banks,  worked  many 
years.  Two  boat  loads  were  taken  down  the  Obey  to  the  Cumberland,  and 
ihen  to  Nashville.    Bed  three  to  four  feet. 

1042.  (d)  On  the  White  Oak,  east  of  Jamestown,  are  several  promising 
outcrops  of  coal.  One  of  these  is  about  six  miles  from  Jamestown  at 
which  point  the  following  section  is  seen,  the  thickness  of  the  heavier 
strata  being  estimated : 
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CONQLOMERATE,  about 100  feet. 

Space,  rooka   covered 2^  *fe8t. 

Shelly  Sandstone, ■■• ^^  ^eet. 

Coal,  outcrop;  a  little  shale  above i  foot. 

Bh^Us 20  feet. 

Coal,  main,  outcrop,  fine  natural   show  of  good  coal ; 

from  two  to  ttree  feet  seen,  may  be ~ 4  to  5  feat, 

ShaU   and  Sandstone ^^  feet. 

Bed  of  "White  Oak. 
1043.  (e)  Simp's  Banh,  on  "White  Oafe,  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek, 
three  miles,  airline,  from  Jamestown.  The  bed  has  about  the  same  posi- 
tion below  the  Conglomerate  as  the  lower  coal  above;  shows  at  the  surface 
three  feet  of  bright,  good-looking  coal,  and  is,  doubtless,  at  least,  a  four- 
foot  bed. 

lOi*.  (f)  (?«n.  florfjjera' SanSa,  in  Double-top  Mountain,  in  the  western 
part  of  Fentress.  Double-top  is  an  outlier,  situated  between  the  East  Fork 
of  Obey  and  Wolf  Kivcr.  I  have  not  seen  these  banks,  but  am  informed 
that  the  coal  is  excellent,  the  bed  averaging  nearly  four  feet.  The  banks 
are  very  near  Obeys  Hiver,  and  boats,  in  high  water,  can  be  carried  out 
to  the  Cumberland. 

1045,  (g)  Returning  to  the  head-waters  of  the  East  Fork  of  Obey,  we 
find  a  fine  natural  outcrop  of  coal  in  Cumberland  County,  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  old  Emery  road,  and  on  Dripping  Spring  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
Meadow  Creek.  This  coal  is  immediately  below  the  Conglomerate,  and 
shows  a  clear  face  above  the  water  of  four  feet,  the  bottom  not  being  seen. 
The  same  coal  also  appears  below,  on  Meadow  Creek. 

10i6.  (h)  In  the  gulf  of  the  Big  Soulh  Fork,  there  are  several  outcrops 
of  the  lower  coals  of  good  thickness,  but  I  cannot,  at  present,  specify  tbem 
At  Beaiy'a  old  salt-works,  on  the  Big  South  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  is  a  fine 
show  of  good  coal.  It  measured,  near  the  surface,  from  three  to  four  feet; 
the  bed  is,  doubtless,  four  or  five  feet  thick. 

1047.  Outcrops  of  the  upper  coals  are  not  bo  numerouB  as  of 
those  below  the  Main  Conglomerate.  There,  are,  at  some 
points,  three  coal  seams  in  this  horizon,  at  others,  two,  and 
occasionally  l.ut  one.  A  promising  opening  in  one  of  these 
has  heen  given  in  §  1036.     Below  are  others  : 

1048.  (a)  On  LiltU  Laurel,  in  Overton  County,  and  very  near  the  Fen- 
tress line  is  a  fine  natural  exposure  of  solid,  regular,  cubical  coal.  The 
point  is  about  southeast  from  Livingston,  and  a  little  north  of  east  from 
the  Oil  "Wells  on  Spring  Creek.  The  bed  is  full  four  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
Coal  has  been  taken  from  this  place  for  special  purposes.  My  guide  (Mr. 
L   W.  Hoover)  stated  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  that  "this  coal  had  made  half 
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Overton  County,    besides  many  that  have  gone  "West." 
this  point: 


TIpPBR      OONQIOMEKJ 

Shale?  (Coal?) 

Shellg  Sandstone 

Shale? 

Sandstone,  seen, ^ 


.  15  feet. 
.  88  feeL 
..     2  feet. 


Si 


•^Aaie, 15  feet. 

Ooal,  4J  feet. 

Water  of  a  branch  emptying  into  Little  Laurel, 

1049.  (b)  At  Hoover's,  on  lAUle  Hurricane,  (a  point  Just  within  Overton, 
and  about  four  miles  west  of  the  old  Bledsoe  Stand,)  a  bank  was  opened 
several  years  ago,  apparently  in  the  samo  stratum  as  that  above.  Th< 
is  of  good  quality,  three  feet  thick,  and  has  half  a  foot  of  slaty  e; 
above  it.  The  same  bed  is  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Hurricane,  about 
a  mile  east  of  Hoover's.  The  following  ig  the  section  on  Little  Hurricane. 
An  upper  seam  also  appears. 

Cap  EocK,  or  Upper  Conolombrate 30 

Shales  and  thin  Sandstones, 90 

K  Shale , .-     5 

Coal,  promising  outcrop, 1  to  2  ft. 

Shale  and  lome  thin  Sandstones 68 

g*^  'Black  Slaty  Connel,  sis  inches, 

g  Ooa),  Boover's  Bank;  may   he  a  four-foot  bed ;  has  a 

good  bed  of  shale  above  it;  near  the  surface 3  feet- 

_  Sjiace,  down  to  Little  Hurricane, 15  feet. 

This  is  followed,  not  far  below,  by  the  Maia  Vonglomerate. 

1050.  (c)  One  of  the  upper  coals  occurs  at  a  point  near  the  Putnam 
County  line,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Emery  road,  and  in  a  direction 
a  little  east  of  north  from  Oncer's.  It  has  much  shale  above  it,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  the  relative  position  of  the  Hoover  Coal. 

1051.  (d)  Above  the  Whiiaker  Bank,  containing  the  bed  of  coal  three 
and  a  half  feet  thick,  [g  !039,)  is  an  upper  bed,  two  feet  in  thickness.  This 
appears  to  be  above  the  Main  Conglomerate,  which  is  here  greatly  reduced 
in  thickness,  and  has,  both  above  and  below  it,  an  unusual  development  of 

1052.  (e)  Johnson's  Bank,  in  Cumberland  County,  on  Clear  Creefc,  at  a 
point  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  old  Johnson  Stand,  But  iiltle  coal 
has  been  taken  from  this.  Said  to  be  a  four-foot  bed.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  the  pit  was  partly  filled  with  water;  above  the  water  it  shtftved  two 
feet  of  excellent  coal.  Besting  upon  the  bed  are  fifteen  inches  of  cannel 
alate,  above  which  are  indications   of  still  more  coal.     This  opening  pro- 
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mises  well.    The  coal  lies  but  little  Mow  the  Upper  Conglomcrnte,  which 
is  quite  heavy  here. 

This  hed  shows,  at  another  point  about  three-fcurths  of  a  mile  below,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  creek. 

1053.  An  outcrop  of  one  of  the  upper  coala,  four  feet  in  thickness,  is  re- 
ported a  few  miles  west  of  Johnson's,  towards  the  head  of  England's  Cove, 
and  not  far  above  the  sub-conglomerate _?yfeen-/Dii(  bed  spoken  of  on  a  pre- 

1054.  On  the  old  stock  road  leading  south  from  the  Bledsoe  Stand,  the 
two  Conglomerates,  with  the  shales  between,  are  wull  seen.  Below  the 
upper  one  is  a  thin  outcrop  of  coal,  which  appears  to  have  the  place  of  the 
Johnson  Bed. 

1055.  (D)  The  Northeastern  Division. — This,  the  remaining 
division  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  Field,  embraces  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Morgan,  Anderson,  Seolt,  Campbell  and  Claiborne, 
"Within  it  are  numerous  high  ridges,  or  mountains,  that  rise 
above  the  general  level  of  the  Table-land,  and  in  which  is  found 
a  great  development  of  the  Coal  Measures.  In  these  ridges 
the  shales,  coals,  and  sandstones,  generally  horizontal,  or  nearly 
BO,  are  piled  up  in  alternating  series  to  a  great  height  above 
the  Conglomerate.  Altogether,  the  Coal  Formation  in  this  part 
of  the  State  has  a  thickness  not  far  from  2500  feet.  Nowhere 
else  in  Tennessee  does  the  formation  present  anything  like  this 
volume;  nowhere  else  are  there  so  many  coai  beds,  or  snch  an 

iSs  of  coal. 


1056.  The  topography  of  this  area  has  been  noticed  in  tbe  First  Part  of 
this  Report.  The  high  ridges  referred  to  are  mostly  included  in  the  New 
River  Group,  (^  185-187.)  They  lie,  for  the  most  part,  east  of  aline 
running  through  Montgomery  and  Huntsville,  and  occur,  in  general,  as 
great  water-sheds  around  the  mountain-hemmed  valleys  of  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  New  River.  They  thus  divide  the  waters  of  this  river  from  those 
of  the  Emery  on  the  south,  those  of  the  Clinoh  on  the  east,  and  those  of 
Clear  I'ork  and  TelOco  creeks  of  the  Cumberland,  on  the  north.  Prom  the 
main  water  sheds  great  fingers  run  in,  and  interlock  mth  the  raraitylng 
tributaries  of  New  Eiver. 

The  "detached  block"  of  the  Table-land,  or  nearly  detached,  as  well  as 
the  remarkable  skirting  ridge,  called  here  Waldtn's  Ridge,  are  to  be  noticed. 
(8ee^m-184.) 

1057^  The  character  presented  in  §§  940-942  as  typical  of 
tbe  Coal  Field  in  general,  is  nearly  lost  in  this  division.  ,The 
Lovjer  Measures  occur  below  the  Conglomerate,  but  the   Upper 
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Measures,  as  seen  in  that  type,  have  piled  upon  them  many  su- 
perior strata.  By  Upper  Measures,  however,  I  mean  here,  as 
elsewhere,  all  above  tHe  Main  Conglomerate. 

1058.  It  ia  not  in  my  power  to  present,  at  this  time,  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  this  rich  portion  of  the  Coal  Field.  There 
has  not  been  time  enough  granted  for  that.  I  will  be  able, 
however,  to  give  my  readers  its  general  features,  which  will  en- 
able them  to  appreciate  its  great  mineral  resources, 

1059.  I  present,  first,  a  section  of  the  Upper  Measures  as  seen 
in  Cross  Mountain.  (§  186.)  This  was  taken  in  1859,  across  the 
great  ridge,  at  a  point  opposite  Col.  R.  D.  Wheeler's  residence, 
in  Campbell  County,  and  about  four  miles  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  from  Jacksboro.'  My  instrument  was  a  pocket-level. 
The  thicknesses  are  approximations.  The  section  begins  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  at  Wheeler's  Coal  Bank,  and  ascends 
to  one  of  the  highest  points,  the  elevation  of  which  is  about 
3,370  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2,329  feet  above  Cove  Creefc.  (See 
page  73,  (2).}  The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  excepting  at 
the  base,  where  they  dip  at  a  small  angle  into  the  mountain. 

(45)  Sanustone  cap^  the  Lighp'it  points  of  the  muuntam  100  feet 

(44)  Shales  and  Skalg  Sanibioaes,  55  f^^j 

(48)    Sandstone,  ^^  ^^^^ 

(42)  Shaks and  Onit  Sandstonea,  ^g)  feet 

(40)  Coal,  0  line eipoito-e,containsa SIX  mehseam  of  blaok shale, 

but  otherwise  pure  oubic  coal,  g  f^gj 

<-">  »■"  40  f... 

(^8)  Thtit  'tano'gionea  and  Shalet,  these  rocks  are  m  the  gap 
through  which  the  path  leads  from  Wheeler's  across  to 
Beech  Creek, 

(87)  S/iaU 

(36)  Sand-tosk, 

(^5)  Shale  and  ^andy  %bali, 

(3*)  Coal,  hne  outcrop,  (may  be  6  leef,) 

(33)  Shah  and  th%rt  'Sandstone', 

(32)   Sandstone 

(31)   ShaU, 

(30)  Coal  outcT',p, 

(29j  FneClay, 

S]g.   2b.      Vol.   1. 


156  feet 
45  feel 


74  feet 
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(28)  Sh^U, 50to80ft. 

(27)  Sandstone, -SO  to  ItO  ft, 

(26)  ShaU>, 130  feet. 

(25)  ShaUt,'«\i\icliiy  ironstone! 20  feet. 

(24)  Coal,  oaicrop, 1  foot. 

(28)  ShaU, 6  feet. 

(22)  Coal,  ontcroio  at  a  large  "lick"  on  Beach  Creek  side,  may 

b«a  five  or  sis-foot  coal, 8  feet. 

(21)  Shale, 50  to  80  ft. 

(20)  Smdstone, 60  feet- 

(19)  Shales,  mostly, 100  to  120  ft, 

(18)  Sandstohe, 75tol00a 

(17)  Shale, 45  feet 

(16)  Coal,  oulcrop,  with  shalj  parting  of  three  inches, 

(15)  Shaleand  Sandstones,  stales  predominating, 190  feet. 

(14)  Sandstokb, 60  to  80  ft. 

(18)  ShaU, 20  feet. 

(12)  Coal, 

(11)  STude,  ■vSX'h  day  ^onelanea,.  2&  feet. 

(10)  Sandstone, 25  feet. 

(9)  SAaie,  heavy,  thickness  uncertain,   say, 110  feet. 

f  (8)  Shale  and  "Uack  slate," , 

H  (7)  Coal,  outerop 

«       1    (6)  Shale  and  Fire  Clay, 4  feet. 

-«      J    (S)  Shale '. 5  feet. 

^  (4)  Ooal,  with  a  three-inch  parting  in  upper  portion,...     5  feet. 

H  (3)  "-Black  Slate,"  contains  Sligmaria,  with  rootlets, 

^        [  (2)  Shale  and  Fire  CZoy,  with  Sligmaria, 6  feet. 


(1)  Sandy  Shale,   (foot  of  mountain,) 


1060.  The  entire  thickness  of  the  strata  in  the  section  above, 
is  about  2,100  feet.  At  no  point,  except  in  "Wheeler's  Bank, 
has  any  work  been  done  to  lay  open  the  coal  seams,  yet  wo 
have,  known  only  by  tbeir  natural  outcrop,  no  less  than  nine 
of  them,  six  of  which  show  not  less  than  three  feet  of  coal 
each.  The  aggregate  amount  of  outcropping  coal  is  27  feet. 
This  prtamisea  well  for  the  Measures  when  they  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  examined.    Many  seams,  doubtless,  do  not  appear 
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at  the  snrftCB,  «nd  the  aggregnte  of  the  co«l,  when  ftUj  made 
out,  will  bo  found  to  be  more  than  double  that  given, 

1061,  Below  is  a  mction  of  Tdlieo  Mtmntam,  lying  on  the 
northwestern  side  of  the  Elk  Fork  Talley,  (§  364,)  This  val- 
ley is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  great  fault  running  through 
It.  To  the  noplhwost  of  this  fault  lie  the  Coal  Measures,  the 
Conglomerate  being  tho  lowest  stratum  seen  in  the  valley  ■  im- 
mediately to  the  southeast,  a«  shown  in  the  section,  are  inch 
lower  formations,  while  the  Conglomerate  is  rais.d  to  tho  vorv 
top  of  Pine  Mountain. 

This  section  wa,?  taken  by  F.  S.  Chavannes,  Civil  Engineer 
in  a  survey  of  tho  Elk  Pork  Talley,  It  indicates,  liko  tho  last' 
great  richness  in  coai.    The  thicknesses  are  approximate.         ' 

(11)  Shalee,Slate,  itc,  a  portion  not  defined;  contains  a 
bed  of  Coal  not  located;  a  heavy  aeries  at  the 
top  of  Tettico  Mountain,  with  a  maximum  tliiek- 
ne's  according  to  Chavannes'  sections,  of  not  less 
''"'"  -600  feet. 

(lOj  SAvDSTOMii:,  Lompact    forma olifls,  abont  90  feet 

(9)  Shales  and  Flaggy  Sands/on^a,  "contamo,  I  think    a 

three  and  a  half  feet  Coal  Seam,"  '       so  feet. 

(8)  JWkaceo'is  Fia9(/y  Sand:,ton^s     -ihi/es,  Flai/gy   Sand 

''""*'  80  foet. 

(7)  Shales  and  llate,    and   very  probably  a  valuable 

t'^lBed,  100  feet. 

(6)    tlaagg    Sandalone,     bhales.  Flaggy  Sandstone,  con 

tains  Coal  Seams,  250  feet. 

(D)   Hate    Coal   one  and  a  half  feet  thick  Slate,  Sand 

stone.  Coal  tn  0  fpel,  Slau,  Grit,  Skaiet,  Slate,  Ont,  120  feet. 

(4)   Coarse  Micaceous  Sandstone, 200  feet 

(3)  Slaty  Orit  on  top,  Shcdea.  ^ate,  YcUov,  ShaUi, 80  feet. 

(2)  Slaty  Grit  on  fop,  Shales  eight  feef,  Slate,  probably 

afourfeetOoal  Bed,  Shales, 50  feet. 

(1)  CONGLOMERATE,  quartzose,  thickness  un- 
known. This  outoropain  the  Elk  Pork  Valley  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  Fault.  Mr.  Chavannes, 
without  giving  any  especial  reason,  says:  "This 
rock  is  evidently  higher  in  the  series  than  the 
Conglomerate  on  the  top  of  Pine  Mountain." 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  may  not,  prorisional- 
Ij,  at  least,  be  regarded  as  the  same. 
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1062.  Below  is  a  section  of  the  Lower  Measures,  a 
in  the  upper  part  of  Pine  Mountain.  The  Conglomerate  of  this 
ia  most  likely  a  dctaehed  part  of  tliat  at  the  base  of  the  last 
section,  and  will  serve  to  unite  the  two  sections. 

No  outcrops  of  the  lower  coals  have  been  observed  on  the 
face  of  Pine  Mountain  that  I  linow  of,  but  the  seams  are  doubt- 
less present.  This  section,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts 
within  parentheses,  is  Mr.  Chavannes'.  As  before,  the  thick- 
nesses are  approximate : 

H  f   (4)   CONGLOMERATE,    at  the  Eummit  of  Pine  Mo,m- 

S      a  tmn,  thickness  unknown;  has  Stale  and  Shales  be- 

o  °  ^        (3)  Flaggy  Micneemi  Sandstone  on  top;  Slate  and  Shalts 

g  g  g  ■  below,  (eontttina,  doiihtlesa,  a  Coal  or  two,  8. ) :;20  feet. 

Sph-h        (2)   CbmpactGriton  Uip,  Slate,  Shales,  (Coal?  S.,) 120  feet. 

H     p^        (1)    Coarse  Sandstom  on  top,  Clat),  klale,  Shales,  (Coal, 

^  I  S,\ , 100  feet. 

Then  follows  below  the  Mountain  Limestone,  forming  the  lower  part  of 
Pine  Mountain. 

1063.  The  sections  above  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
character  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  the  mountain  ridges  of  the 
Northeastern  Division.  The  high  mountains  in  Anderson 
County,  the  American  Ridge  back  of  the  Saltworks,  (Winter's 
Gap,)  present  sections  similar  to  that  of  the  Cross  Mountain, 
opposite  Col.  Wheeler's.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  nat- 
ural coal  outcrops  on  the  side  of  the  American  Eidge,  was  es- 
timated at  35  feet. 

The  mountains  northeast  of  Montgomery  and  Wartburg  be- 
long to  tho  same  group  as  those  mentioned,  and  have  the  same 
features  as  to  Coal,  and  the  Coal  Formation. 

1064.  The  parts  of  the  division  not  presenting  high  mount- 
ains, have  tho  character  of  the  Coal  Field  in  general,  and  a 
geological  structure  corresponding  more  or  less  nearly  to  that 
of  the  type  given  in  §  942 ;  at  some  points,  one  or  more  coal 
horizons  are  added  above. 

1065.  In  the  Cross  Mountain  Section,  (§  1059,)  I  have  in- 
cluded Wheeler's  Coal  Bank.  This  is  in  a  very  valuable  bed  of 
coal  that  appears  to  lie  at  the  base  of  Cross  Mountain,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Klk  Gap  to  Coal  Creek,  and,  indeed,  at  the  base  of 
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the  main  mountain,  as  far  down  as  the  Saltworks,  It  doubts 
less  extends  southwest  from  this  point,  and  may  be  the  bed 
worked  in  some  of  the  banks  on  the  watorsof  the  Emery.  This 
bed  has  been  the  main  source  of  the  coal  jsed  in  Anderson 
and  Campbell  eonnties.  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  highly 
esteemed.  The  features  of  Col.  Wheeler's  Bank  are  given  in 
the  section.    Below  are  other  banks  in  this  bed. 

1066.  Morrow's  Bank,  near  Elk  Gap,  I  saw  ttia  in  1859.  It  was  an 
opening  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  coal,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
bed.     The  presentation  wns  about  as  follows : 

Shale,  heavy  bed  ahove. 

Coal,  toi  feet  espoBsd  in  the   bank,   but  somewhat  contorted  ;  a 

sis- foot  bed  at  least  indicated. 
Black  Slati,  highly  bituminous,  approaching  eannel  coal,  two  and 

a  half  feet  thick. 
Fi!-e  OUy  and  Sandy  Shale,  below. 
The  Shale  upon  this  coal  is  followed  above  by  sandstone,  above  which 
again,  is  another  coal  led,  said  to  be  three  feet  thick. 

1067.  Wihy'i  Bank,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  Coal  Creek  Gap, 
in  Anderson  County.     The  foil owi u g ia  the  section: 

Shale. 

Coal, 1  foot. 

Clay  Sam  2  to  3  nch 

Coal  U  feet 

Bla  k  'Hale  with  ^1  gma    a  f    nche 

Coal  1  foot 

F        Clay  1  t    2  feet 

'iaady  Shale  4  feet 

Th     '^and.ones  10  to  15  feet 

Siw%  Shale  40  feet 

Shal    w  th  Clay  I  on  Ion  s  runn  ng  down  t    the  creek  55  feet. 

1068  Bank  nthavcnty  of  the  Sail  «  k  ("W  n  e  s  G  p  )  nAnler 
son  Bank  (1S54)  aboutonem  le  f  m  he  Cip  and  al  tOOleetabove 
the  branch ,  th«  coal  of  first  quality,  and  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Knosville  has  obtained  the  most  of  its  coal  here.  It  is  a  solid,  bitu- 
minous, gas-making  coal. 

I  do  not  assart  positively,  that  the  bed  here  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
three  banks  mentioned  above,  though  1  think  it  is.  This  is  a  point  to  be 
definitely  settled  hereafter.  Its  general  topographical  and  stratigraphical 
relations  are  about  the  same. 
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1069.  This  great  bed,,  which  we  may  tall  throughout,  the 
Wheeler  Coal,  preseEta,  to  say  nothing  of  other  beds,  an  amount 
of  fuel  which  many  generations  will  not  exhaust.  Being  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  it  is  easily  approached,  and  will  be 
extensively  mined  when  the  Knosville  and  Kentucky  Railroad 
is  completed. 

1070.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  yet,  what  bed  of  Lesley's 
classification  the  Wheeler  Coal  is  to  be  referred  to.  If  called 
upon  to  fix  it  provisionally,  I  would  make  it  Bed  B,  the  Sewa- 
nee.  (§  980.)  How  far  it  may  bo  above  the  Conglomerate  I 
know  not.  The  Gap  in  Walden's  Kidge,*  (g§  183,  1S4,) 
through  which  Coal  Creek  runs,  presents  a  section  which,  if 
there  be  no  fault,  would  throw  it  more  than  600  feet  above  the 
Conglomerate,  hut  this  is  hardly  admissible.    ■ 

1071.  About  Montgomery  and  "WaTtburg,  there  are  three  beds  of  eoal. 
One,  opposite  Montgomery,  appears  to  be  a  four-foot  bed  of  good  quality. 
As  to  the  character  of  ihe  others,  I  am  not  informed.  These  beds  doubt- 
less occur  at  numerous  points  in  the  slopes  and  hills  bounding  the  valley 
of  the  Emery  Kiver.    Scores  of  banks  might  be  opened  along  this  stream. 

1072.  Jtoeks  of  Special  Use,  Minerals,  and  Agricultural  Fea- 
tures of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  great  mineral  product  of  this 
formation,  is,  of  course.  Stone-coal.  This  is  incomparably 
more  important  than  all  of  the  other  mineral  substances  of 
the  formation,  susceptible  of  application  to  special  use,  taken 
together. 

1073.  Outside  of  coal.  Iron-ore  maybe  mentioned.  This  is 
at  some  points,  quite  abundant  in  the  shales  of  the  formation. 
It  occurs  in  nodules,  balls,  and  in  flattened  concretions  arranged 
in  layers  in  the  shales,  or  scattered  through  them,  and  forming 
what  arc  called  clay-ironstones.  This  ore  is  quite  different  from 
anything  worked  in  Tennessee.  It  consists  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  more  or  less  mixed  with  clay  or  sand.  It  is  an  important 
ore  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  is  extensively  used  in  those 
States  in  making  iron.  The  clay -ironstones  are  mentioned  in 
a  number  of  the  sections  given  on  previous  pages.    They  are 

•  It  niaj  be  remarked  thfit  the  akirtiiig  Walden's  Eidge  in  Anderson,  and  in  counties 
further  north,  is  mostly  made  up  of  strata  belonging  to  tlie  lower  part  of  the  Coal 
Formnlion.  Some  o£  the  lower'Sandstonee,  and  the  Conglomerate  itEelf,  are  seen  in 
this  ridge,  aa  great,  highlr  inolined,  or  sometimes  Tertiofll,  plates,  between  which  are 
shales  and  sometimes  coal.  These  strata  come  out  from  under  the  main  mountain, 
and  turn  abruptly  up,  at  a  high  angle. 
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quite  abundant  in  the  lowest  bed  of  shale  in   the  "Wiley  Bank 
Section.     (§  1067.) 

1074.  Flag-stones  of  good  quality  may  be  obtained  at  many 
points  in  this  formation.  Near  Wartburg,  in  Morgan,  are  good 
quarries. 

1074  a.  The  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Formation  are  often  an 
excellent  building  material.  When  these  are  white,  and  of 
good  grain,  they  make  a  handsome  building.  The  na,mo  free- 
stone is  given  to  some  sandstones,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  cut  in  any  direction. 

1075.  The  topographical  features  of  the  area  underlaid  by 
the  Goal  Measures,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Table-land,  have 
been  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  Report.  (See  page  66,  and 
on.)  The  surface  of  the  Table-land  has  many  attractions  ;  its 
clear,  pure  water;  its  comparatively  mild  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate ;  and  in  many  parts,  its  wild,  native  scenoi-y,  make  it  an 
inviting  region.  Its  soils,  however,  are  light,  and  not  compara- 
ble with  those  of  the  great  limestone  valleys  and  areas  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  State.  They  are  derived  from  sandstones 
and  shales,  inter  stratified  with  which  are  no  liraestonea,  and 
are,  therefore,  sandy  loams,  without  calcareous  matter.  The 
soils  are  aeually  of  fine  texture  and  easily  tilled,  and  with 
proper  manipulation,  are  productive.  The  addition  of  com - 
posts  with  lime,  will  make  thorn  highly  so. 

1076.  As  we  have  seen,  the  surface  of  the  Table-land  ia  more 
or  less  cut  up  into  valleys  of  moderate  depth,  and  wide,  flat- 
topped  ridges.  Arable  land  occurs  both  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  ridges,  though  the  latter  are  sometimes  too  poor  for  culti- 
vation. The  native  growth  ia  mostly  made  up  of  oaks,  chest- 
nuts and  hickories. 

At  some  points  yellow  pine  abounds.  Along  some  of  the 
streams,  or  on  slopes  richer  than  usual,  poplars,  maples,  and 
walnuts,  are  met  with.  Some  of  the  slopes  of  the  high  moun- 
tain-ridges in  the  Northeastern  Division  are  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  are  among  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  Table-land. 

1077.  As  stated  in  g  171,  this  portion  of  the  State  is,  as  yet, 
thinly  settled.     The  towns   located  npon  it  are   Suntsville, 

'y,  CrossviUe,   Spencer  and  Altamont.    In 
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addition,  Wartburg,  near  Montgomery,  and  Tracy  Gity,  might 
be  mentioned. 

Tlie  agrieultaral  features  of  tlie  Table-land  will  be  further 
noticed  hereafter. 

1078.  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Main  Sewanee  and  Jackson  Goal 
.Hbmon.— This  ia  the  list  referred  to  in  §  980.  The  specimens 
have  hecn  seen  by  Prof.  L.  Lesquereux,  and  were  labelled  by 


(1)  NsjiTopUtria    he      op 

Jaakson,  R.  E 
Banks.) 

(2)  Neuropteru    L 

Mines. 

(8)  HymeHopkyltiU 

(4)  Alelhopieris   Ser        G 

Mines. 

(5)  AUthopteni  lomc 

(6)  Atieropkylliles  gr  ltd 

Mines. 
(1)  Caiamitee  cruei    tM   S 
{aj  S  ig»  ar-fl  /Moi        B 

(9)  Sffllara  Brar         B 

(10)  S^ffimoATi  K 

(11)  SjUlanaksa,   at     B 
(1  )   Sig  liar  a  eUs  ns   B 

(13)  ^gzUara  atlen     la 

the  last 

(14)  S  g  liwia  alveola       £ 

and  the  las       ec 
{li>)   Syr  godsndro 
tl  0  la>t 

(16)  Syngodendro 

above. 

(17)  L^idodendroi 

(18)  Lspidodeiidro 

(19)  Lepidodendro  n. 

(20)  Lepidodtndro 

(21)  Lepidodendr 

aboTO. 


acy  City; 


acy  City, 
ear  Lower 


T  acy  Cilj. 
ear  Lower 


City, 
lay,  Tracy 


City. 

ty- 

J- 
locality   as 

ty.     (Thi. 

locality  as 

locality  as 

Tracy  City, 
located  as 

d  as  above, 
cy  City, 
locality  aa 
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(22)  Lepidostfobua  amatits,  Lind.  &  HiitL    Jackson,  K.  E.  out  near 

Lower  Mines,  and  Main  Sewanee,  Tracy  City. 
(28)   TrigonocarpaTii,     Main  Seieanee,  Tracy  City. 
(24)  Shabdocarpns  veitosus,  Laqx.     Hain  Setcaiiee,  located  as  last. 

1079.  Specimens  of  the  following  epeciea  have  been  obtained 
at  the  Mtna  Mines,  from  the  Main  .Mtna  or  Cliff-  Vein  Eonzon: 

(1)  Sphenopieris  tTidactilitesf 

(2)  SymeiK^hyltilei  Eildreti,  Laqx. 

(3)  Lepidadeadron  ruposum,  Stem!). 

(4)  Lepidodfndron  Hmoium,  Sternb. 

(5)  Lepidodendron  modulaliim.  Lsqi. 

1980.  The  following  are  the  fossil  nnts  found  at  the  base  of 
the  Coal  Measures  on  the  Sewanee  Railroad.  (See  aection  in 
§  925.) 

(1)  TVigenocarpon  Saffordi,  Lsqi. 

(2)  Triganoearpon  oliva/ormis,  Lind.  &  Hutt 

(3)  I'risonocarpon  ^ceggeratkiii  Brgt. 
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CHAPTER  SIII. 
THE  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS;    SEKIES  X. 

1081,  "We  come  now  to  the  compftpatiyely  unconsolidated  strata  of  West 
TenuBBsae.  (g  272,)  The  formations  hitherto  considered  are  made  up  of 
solid  rooks,  and  belong  to  tho  second  great  division  of  geological  time,  the 
Paleozoic.  (S*e  page  156.1  The  formations  to  be  described  in  this  and  in 
the  three  following  chapters,  appertain  to  the  Meiozok  and  Cenozoic  divi- 
sions, and  some  of  the  recant  alluvial  beds,  to  the  Age  of  Man. 

1082,  The  place  of  the  Cretaceous  formations  in  the  complete 
geological  column,  (see  pagea  154  and  155,)  is  some  distance 
above  that  of  the  Coal  Measures,  the  interval  being  occupied 
by  several  heavy  form.ationa.  In  Tennessee,  however,  this  in- 
terval is  vacant,  and  we  pass  abruptly  from  the  Coal  Forma- 
tion to  the  Cretaceous,  no  strata  of  the  Permian,  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  formations,  appearing. 

1083,  In  traveling  westward  from  Middle  Tennessee,  we, 
very  soon  after  pasBii^  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  meet  with  a  line 
along  which  the  older  formations  are  suddenly  and  deeply 
beveled  oif.  This  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  §§  272  and 
832.  This  slope  was  perhaps  the  shore  of  the  arm  of  the  At- 
lantic mentioned  in  :  331.  It  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  the 
eastern  rocky  side  of  a  deep  trough,  in  which  lie  the  stratified 
sands,  clays,  marls  and  loams  of  Western  Tennessee  and 
Eastern  Arkansas,  See  also  §  326,  and  the  paragraphs  refer- 
red to. 

1084,  The  topographical  features  of  West  Tennessee  have  been  given  in 
the  First  Part  of  the  Beport,  JJ  272—294.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to 
the  Map  and  the  seotion  at  its  base,  as  well  as  to  the  diagram  following. 
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1085.    The  Cretaceous  Series  includes  in  Tennessee,  the  fol- 
lowing formations: 

]0,c.  Ripley  Group,  (pro visional.) 
10,b.  Green  Sand,  OV  the  Shell  Bed. 
10,a.   Cof^e  Sand. 

Each  of  these,  eommeneing  witli  the  lowest,  will  lie  tine  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  section. 


THE  COPPEE  SAND;    FORMATION   I0,a. 

1086.  Thia  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Oretaceons  Series, 
outcrops  in  Hardin  and  Decatur  Counties,  and  overlaps  the 
western  beveled  edge  of  the  older  rocks.  Its  outcrop  occupies" 
a  belt  of  territory  varying  from  about  two  to  eight  miles  in 
width,  and  running  more  than  half  way  through  the  State.* 
(Sec  10,a.  upon  the  Map.)  The  diagram  on  page  413  ex- 
hibits the  relation  this  formation  sustains  to  the  older  rocks 
and  to  the  Green  Sand  above  it. 

1087.  By  referring  to  the  Map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Eiver  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  break  in  Hardin 
County,  bordered  throughout  on  the  west  by  a  belt  of  Paleozoic 
rocks.  Along  this  break  the  river  comes  in  contact  with  the 
strata  of  the  Coffee  Sand,  and  washes  them  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles,  presenting,  at  intervals,  several  blnffs  that  ex- 
hibit interesting  sections. 

1088.  These  bluffs  are  much  alike;  thoy  vary  from  80  to  100 
feet  in  height,  and  are  capped  with  a  layer  of  gravel  belonging 
to  one  of  the  gravel  beds  to  be  described.  The  principal  ones 
are  given  on  the  Map,  and  are  Coffee  Bluff  (sometimes  strangely 
called  "Chalk  Bluff")  at  Coffee  Landing,  that  at  Crump's  Land- 
ing, and  the  one  at  Pittsburgh  Landing.  The  first,  which  gives 
name  to  the  bed  under  consideration,  is  nearly  two  miles  long. 
One  of  its  sections  will  be  given  below. 

•There  is  some  doubt  la  regard  to  the  northern  limits  of  this  and  of  the  succeeding 
formation.  Their  limits,  as  given  on  the  Map  norlh  of  Beech  BiTer,  are  provisional. 
The  outline  given  is  probably  not  for  fi^om  the  correct  one. 
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1089.  The  Coffee  Sand  consists  mostly  of  stratified  sands 
usually  containing  scales  of  mica.  Thin  leaves  of  dark  clay 
are  often  interstratified  with  the  sand,  the  cl^y  leaves  occasion- 
ally predominating.  Sometimes  beds  of  dark  laminated  or 
slaty  clay  of  considerable  thickness— from  one  to  twenty  feet 
or  more— are  met  with  in  the  series.  It  very  generally  con- 
tains woody  fragments  and  leaves,  converted  more  or  less  into 
lignite.  Silieifled  trunks  of  trees  are  not  uncommon.  The 
maximum  thickness  of  the  series  in  Tennessee  is  not  known; 
it  is  probably  not  far  from  200  feet. 

1090.  A  section  of  the  bluff  at  Coffee  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  materials  and  stratification  of  this  group. 

(4)   Oit  iop;  grasel  and  ferruginouB  conglomerate. 

(3)  Sands,  with  thin  lam inse  of  slaty  day;  much  like   No.  1 

below '. 10  feet. 

(2)   Slaty  clay,   with   but   little  sand;    contains  fragments  of 

wood  and  leaves „ 20  feet, 

(1)  Gray  and    Teilmo   Sanda,    interstratified  with  numerous 

thin  laminiB  and  some  thicker  layers  of  slaty  clay; 
Btrata  of  sand  occasionally  from  three  to  six  feet,  with- 
out clay.  Leaves,  in  fragments,  and  pieces  of  lignitic 
wood  abundant.  Projecting  from  the  mass  are  the 
ends  of  two  large  trunks,  their  bark  converted  into 
lignite,  and  their  wood  ailicified. 

Contains  pyrite  and  yields  proto-salts  of  iron  and 
ferruginous  watoiB. 

Extending  to  the   water's  edge G5  feet. 

1091.  The  following  is  a  section  seen  at  one  point  of  the 
Mvff  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 

(2)  Gravel,  on  top 30  feet. 

(1)   FeffiHo,  Red  and  Orange  Sands,  much  inter^-tratificd  with 

thin  lamiTtmof  Clay;  beds  of  sand  occur,  three  or  four 
feet  thick  without  the  clay  laminje,  then  a  bed  as  thick, 
or  thicker,  ia  full  of  them.  The  sands  contain  occa- 
sionally, a  thin  seam  of  fecruginoussandstone.  But  lit- 
tle vegetable  matter  is  seen  in  this  bluff, 60  to  TO  ft. 

1093.  In  low  sheltered  places  the  sands    in   the  expo.sures  of 
this  formation  are  generally  dark  gray,  and  contain  pyrite.    In 
i  situations,  however,  as  in  old  washes  or  near  the  sur- 
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face,  their  contents  become  peroxydized,  tbeir  llgnitic  matter 
is  removed,  (consumed,)  and  the  sands  assume  brighter  colors, 
becoming  white,  yellow,  red  -oan-vivv^sm—      q 

or  orange,  as  the  case  may  / 

be.  -fififi^^m-  i 

1093.  Although  fragments  ■ 

of  leaves  are  abundant  at 
some  localities,  yet  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  good  speci- 
mens. None  that  I  know  of 
have  been  described.  "With-  ^ 
in  the  lim.its  of  Tennessee  I  a 
have  not  found  any  animal  S 
remains  in  this  group.  Along  - 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  g 
Railroad,  in  Missiaaippi,  I  ^ 
have  seen  many  imperfect  m 
casta  of  sheila  in  its  southern  g 
eC[uivalont,  the  Tombigbee  § 
sand  of  Hilgard,  which,  per-  « 
hapa,  ought  to  be  included  a 
in  his  Eutaw  Group.  One  of  r 
these  was  forwarded,  with  % 
other  Cretaceous  fossils,  to  " 
Mr.  Wm.  M.  Gabb,  ofPhila-  | 
delphia,  who  described  it  as  g 
Tblutilithes  Saffordi,  giving  g 
"  Tennessee,"  by  mistake,  as  ^ 
the  locality.  {Jour.  Acad,  zl 
Nat.  Set,  [2,]  iv,  299.)  The  ^ 
specimen  was  obtained  from  | 
a  cut  about  three  miles  and  a  g 
half  west  of  Burnsvillc.  S 

1094.  Away  from  the 
streams  there  are  few  char- 
acteriatic  exposures  of  this 
formation  to  be  met  with. 
At  many  points  where  its 
strata  would  otherwise  out- 
crop, everything  is  covered 


■[UH  SiH— 


■g  no!}oanr  puBJo— 


«  MOT    '■  f  IqiifflBW-  U 
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with  gravel.  Decaturvilleie  located  upon  He  feather  edge,  and 
west  of  this  place  its  sands  and  clays  are  met  with,  resting  upon 
the  Silurian  limeatones. 

1095.  It  13  the  formation  at  Scott's  Hill,  on  the  road  from 
Lexington  to  Clifton,  and  sections  of  it  may  be  seen  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

1096.  Following  it  westward,  it  runs  uuder  the  Green  Sand, 
and  it  is  the  reservoir  yielding  water,  when  the  formation  men- 
tioned is  pierced  by  the  well-borers.     (§§  269-270.) 


THE  GREEN  S4ND,  OR  SHELL  CED;  FORMATION  10,5. 

1097.  This  is  an  interesting  formation,  and  has  long  attract- 
ed attention  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  fossil  sheila  it 
contains.  These  occur  by  cart-loads  at  some  points,  and  are 
gathered,  and  burned  into  lime.  It  is  through  this  formation 
that  the  semi-artesian  wells  of  Hardin,  MeNairy  and  Hender- 
son counties  are  bored.  And  again,  this  bed  contains  grains  of 
a  soft,  greenish  mineral,  called  glauconite,  which  give  the  mass 
a  greenish  color,  and  hence  the  name  green  sand.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  layers  in  which  grains  of  glauconite  are  abundant, 
is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  and  is  applied  like  a  marl  to  the  lands. 
Such  material,  in  fact,  is  often  called  marl. 

1038.  With  reference  to  the  co^picitous  shells,  tte  "bald  hilh,"  and  the 
bored  wells  of  this  formation,  see  gj  263  and  204,  and  also  |J  W.'  nod  2T0. 

1099.  At  many  points  along  its  eastern  edge,  this  formation 
is  seen  to  rest  upon  the  Coffee  Sand.  Its  mass  consists  gene- 
rally of  fine  quartaose  sand  mixed  with  clay,  forming  a  clayey 
sand,  which  is  more  or  less  calcareous.  It  contains  ijreen  grains 
throughout,  though  not  abundantly,  and  fine  scales  of  mica. 
Owing  to  the  clay  present,  and  a  certain  degree  of  induration, 
the  mass  is  generally  firm  enough  to  form  the  walls  of  the 
"bored  wells,"  tabiog  being  dispensed  with.  When  diy,  the 
material  of  the  formation  has  a  greenish  gray  color,  which  be- 
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comes  much  darker  when  wet.  It  has  much  uniformity  in 
character.  That  of  different  layers,  however,  differs  to  some 
extent  in  hardness,  and  in  the  proportional  amount  of  grec'n 
grains  Some  of  the  harder  layers  are  called  "rocks"  by  the 
weli-borers.  There  ia  such  a  layer  very  generally  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  series. 

1100.  Below  the  soil,  for  ten  or  twenty  feet  from  the  surface, 
the  green  sand  is  usually  converted,  by  atmospheric  agencies, 
into  a  grayish  or  dirty-buff  tenacious  material,  locally  called 
''joint  clay,"  from  its  tendency  to  cleave,  when  losing  moisture, 
in  irregular,  block-like  masses. 

1101.  It  abounds  in  shells.  Exogyra  costata,  Gnjphwa  vesi- 
cularis,  Ostrea  larva  and  Anomim,  are  found  at  nearly  ail  ex 
posuros.  Individaala  of  these  species  are  plentifully  strewed 
over  the  '-bald  hills,"  (§  263,)  the  large  shells  being  very  con 
spicuoas.  This  formation  is  pre-eminently  the  shell-bed  of  the 
Post-paleozoic  bods  of  West  Tennessee.  A  list  of  species  col 
leeted  wil!  be  given  below.  It  also  contains  wood  and  leaves 
but  not  as  abundantly  as  the  Coffee  Sand. 

1102.  This  bed  ia  the  northern  extension  of  the  Molten  lime 
stone  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Its  outcrop  in  Tennessee 
oeenpies  a  belt  of  the  surface  averaging  about  eight  miles  in 
width  for  at  least  half  way  through  the  State.  (See  Map,  10b, 
and  also  the  diagram  just  given.)  Farther  north  it  becomes 
inconspicuous.  Its  limits  in  this  direction  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily made  out.  (See  note  umier  §1086.)  The  thickness 
of  the  formation  is  known  from  data  supplied  by  the  well- 
borers.  Along  the  western  margin  of  its  outcrop  it  varies  from 
200  to  S50  feet,  the  maximum  being  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

1103.  The  list  below  contains  the  species  collected  by  myself 
from  this  bed.  These,  together  with  the  species  collected  from 
the  succeeding  group,  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
Messrs.  Conrad  and  G-abb.  The  new  forms  were  described  by 
them  in  the. Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Set,  vol.  iv,  2d  series.  In  their 
descriptions  some  are  referred  to  wrong  localities.  The  prin- 
cipal and  correct  localities  are  indicated  upon  the  Map  by 
small  crosses,  and  will  be  designated  in  the  list  by  letters.  They 
are  as  follows: 
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(a.)  The  first,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  bed,  in  a  cut  in  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Bailroad,   about  2J  miles  oast  of  Cor- 


(6.)  The  "Baid  Hills,"  14or  16  miiesnorth  of  a,  in  Tennessee,  ai 

3  miles  northwest  of  Monterey,  in  McNairy  county. 
(c.)  A  hank  about  2i  miles  east  of  Purdy,  Tenn.,  and  very  near  t 

top  of  the  bed. 
(d.)  A  cut  in  the  Memphis  and   Charleston  Eailroad,  very  ne 

the  point  where   the  railroad   crosses  the  Mississippi  ai 

Tennessee  line. 

1.  PlalytTOi-kua  ipeaoau^,  Gubb  and  Horn, 

2.  Corbula  crasaiphca,  tl-abb, 

3.  Cnl3sa(e(ia  twdOBO  Mort ,  (8j  0   C  Sipleffana,  Can  ,) 

4.  Aslarie    crmultrala,  I.  on  , 

6.  Venilia  Contaek,  Mort 

0.  Cardium  abrupiim,  Gabb 

7.  Cardrim.  n   np  ,  oasts      ("Common   in  New  Jersey,   ) 

8.  l^gomnihoTaetca^ilLott , 

5.  Area  Saffordi,  Gabb, 

10.  Sucula  daUrrta,  Gabb, 

11.  Cueulltea  Tippana,  Con  , 

12.  Vtenoidea  (lama)  pelagica,   Mort , 

13.  C  reUeulata,  Lyell  and  Forbes, 

14.  Pecten  ciTgatm,  Nilsson, 
16.  Neitkta  ocmdentalis,  Con , 

(Syn  P  quadncostata,  Etemer,  and  perhaps  qmngtieeoa 
tala  of  Mort  ) 

16.  Osirea  larva,  Lam  ,  (byn    O   J^'afeoio,  Mort ,  not  Snw  ,)         a, 

17.  O.plvmoia    Mort, 

18.  O  ieciitoata,   Gabb,  a 

(I  think  this  must  be  O  cremdata,  Tuomey  ) 

19.  Exogyracostata,  Say  a 

20.  Qrophcsa  vesuaiam.  Lam  , 

(Syn    0  conuexa,  bay    and  G  tmitahlis,  Mort) 
ai.  0    romer,  Mort, 

22.  Arumaa  teUmoides,   Mort , 

23.  A  Argentina,  Mort,  a, 

24.  Flacwnanomxa  Sapordt  Con  a, 

(Syn  P  Imfata,  Con  P  lineala  can  be  connected 
with  P  Saffordi  by  intermediate  forms  Iho  spe- 
cies 13   an   abundant  and  variabk   one      Its  mdiYid 
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uals  are  often  miioh  larger  than  tliose  figured.  Fig- 
ure 21,  pi.  46,  {Jour.  Acad.,  vol.  it,)  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tooth  after  the  snamel,  that  ooais  the  inside 
of  the  valves,  has  been  removed.  Since  the  species  was 
described,  a  few  perfect  valves  have  been  found.  The 
toolh  is  a  prominent,  nearly  rhombic  boss,  the  inner 
angle  longer  than  the  one  behind  and  longitudinally 
striated.  One  mnsoular  impression  nearly  central;  an- 
other nearer  the  tooth  from  which  the  ossified  plug  ap- 

25.  Scalaria  SilHmani,  Mort., 

26.  Naiica  Tectilabrum,   Con., 

27.  Vatutilithes  Texana,  Con.,  

28.  Sapa  (Pyrula)  Bichardionii?  Tuomey, 

29.  R.  irocM/ormis,   Tuomey, 

30.  Anchwa  abnipia,   Con., 

31.  Baeuliles  compreDta,  Say, 

82.  Enchodus ferox,   Leidj, 

33.  Sphj/riena,  sp.? 

34.  Ischgrhiza   mira, 


Besides  these,  I  have  in  my  coUectioa  from  this  ttsd,  uacer- 
tain  speeiea  of  Teredo,  Serpula,  Eostellaria,  Fuaus,  Turritella  and 
Delphinula. 


THE  RIPLEY  GROUP;    FORMATION'  M,c. 

1104.  This  is  a  provisional  series,  and  is  mostly  based  upon 
observations  made  along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad.  It  is  only  in  this  region  that  deter- 
minable species  have  been  found,  although  search  has  been 
made  elsewhere  for  them.  Ita  northern  extension  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  general  bearings  and  relations  of  its  strata  and 
of  those  of  the  adjacent  gronps. 

Its  outcrop  occupies  a  belt  of  the  surface,  (lOe,  10c,  on  the 
Map,)  extending  through  the  State,  and  being,  along  the  rail- 
road, about  fifteen  miles  wide,  but  having  a  less  average  width. 
Sig.  27.    Vol.  1. 
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This  belt  is,  in  general,  rough  and  hilly.  The  high  ridges  di^ 
viding  the  waters  of  ihe  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers  lie 
mostly  within  ita  area.     (§§  276-278,) 

1105.  The  formation  must  be  of  considerable  thickness,  not 
less  than  400  or  500  feet.  It  is  mostly  made  up  of  stratified 
sands.  Occasionally  an  intcrstratified  bed  of  dark  slaty  clay, 
ten  to  thirty  feet  thick,  is  met  with,  but  more  frequently  a 
sandy  bed  laminated  with  clayey  leaves.  In  its  lithological 
character,  the  group  is  mnch  like  the  Coffee  Sand.  Its  sandy 
mass,  as  seen  at  the  surface,  is  very  generally  yellow,  brown  or 
orange,  its  contents  being  peroxydized;  occasionally,  however, 
in  partially  protected  or  in  fresh  exposures,  its  materia!  is  dark 
colored,  abounding  more  or  less  in  fragmentary  lignitic  matter. 

1106.  The  outcrop  of  the  group  very  commonly  presents 
layers  or  masses  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  locally  indurated  by 
oxyd  of  iron.  This  sandstone  often  occurs  in  plates,  scrolls, 
tubes  and  other  curious  shapes.  At  some  points,  especially 
upon  high  knobs  andridges,  it  is  found  in  heavy  massive  blocks 
from  two  or  three  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  occurrence 
of  such  sandstone  is,  however,  common  to  all  the  sand-forma- 
tions of  West  Tennessee.  In  this  group  it  appears  to  be  es- 
pecially abundant. 

1107.  An  interesting  section  of  this  formation,  nearly  100 
feet  thick,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  cut  in  the  Big  Hill,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Pocahontas,  through  which  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad  pasaos.*  The  hills  about  Purdy,  in  McNairy,  and 
about  Lexington,  in  Henderson,  show  these  rocks  well. 

1108.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road, in  Hardeman  County,  there  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
series,  two  local  beds,  interesting  on  account  of  the  fossils  they 
contain.  The  first  isa  bed  of  bnff  gray,  impure  limestone,  from 
two  to  six  feet  thick.  It  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad, 
near  Muddy  Creek.f  It  abounds  in  two  or  three  species  of 
Tarritella,{T.  Saffordi,  and  pumilla  ot  GrAhh,)   Ostrea    Vomer, 

•  ThTB  section  is  noHced  by  Dr.  Hilgard  in  his  Mississippi  Eeport,  (p.  16,)  who  refers 
ile  strata  to  his  soperSclal  Oranse  Soad  Fimaatiim.  I  cannot  sgree  with  my  learned 
(Ciend  in  this  reference.  Indeed,  I  chink  that  much  of  his  Orange  Sond  is  nothing  more 
than  the  pctoiidiaed  outcrops  of  formations  lower  than  he  mnlies  this.  I  do  not 
deny,  however,  that  within  certain  hmits,  there  is  such  a  formation. 

t  On  the  Map  Muddy  Creek  is  the  first  stream  represented  east  of  Miiidletira. 
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iloi-t.,  claws  of  a  Oalianassa?  (for  which  I  propose  the  name  of 
O.  Gwyni,*}  and  other  species.  Tho  position  of  the  limestone  ie 
indicated  on  the  Map  by  the  short,  heavy  lines  near  Muddy 
Creek.  It  is  doubtleea  tho  "Tnrritella"  and  "Bored"  limestone 
of  Hilgard'8  sections,  Noa.  12,  13  and  14;  pp.  86-88. 

1109.  Tho  second  is  a  bed  of  clayey  sand  with  green,  grains. 
Ihis  has  been  seen  west  of  the  limestone  at  two  exposures;  one 
m  a  small  cut  on  the  railroad,  about  two  miles  east  of  Middle- 
ton,  the  other  about  two  miles  south  or  southeast  of  Middleton 
on  a  branch  of  Cypress  Creek,  (of  Hardeman,)  and  near  tho' 
"old  stage  road."  Each  point  is  indicated  upon  the  Map  by  a 
small  cross. 

1110.  The  following  is  a  list  of  species  from  the  two  beds  to 
which,  It  will  be  seen,  quite  a  number  of  the  forms  are  com- 
mon.  Most  of  them  are  described  in  the  Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci 
ofPhila.,  vol.  iv.,  2daerios.  The  localitieaare  (a.)  limestone-  (b  ■) 
sand-bed.  ^    '' 

1  Corbtda  aubeompr^isB,   GaLb,  , 

2  Venus  Riplsyana,   Gabb, 

8    Craaiatel/apferopsti    Gabb,  , 

(Conrad  hud  previously  gn  en  thia  name  tn  a  Hpeeie=  uf 
Crx^iiella,  Jour  4cad.,  it,  279.  I  thert^fore  propose  C 
Qabbi,  for  it.) 

4.  C.  Monmoutkensisf  Gabb, . 

5.  Gardiia  subqtiadralaf  Gabb, 

6.  Jjeda  proiexla,   Gabb, 

7.  Modiola  SaffoTdi,  Gabb, 

8.  Oslrea  denUculifcra,  Con '  ,' 

0.  0.  cremtUniarginata,  Gabb. , 

(If  No.  8  is  r^ferrf  d  to  tbe   proper  species,  then  O.  ereituli- 
marginaia.  Gabb,  ie,  I  think,  its  lower  ot  larger  valye.) 

10.  Orypluea  Fi>»!«r,  Mort , 

11.  Turritella  Tenneiieensis,  Gabb, 

12.  T.  Safordi,  Gabb, !!".'.'.'..'.!!!' 

13.  T.  BardemaneniU,  Gabb ''"'_' 

14.  T.pamila,   Gabb, 

15.  Saiicarectilabruia,  Con., 

16.  FasdiolariaSafordi,  Gahh, 

■  Dedioated  to  Prof,  H.  A.  Gwjn,  of  Saulaburj,  Tenneasee. 
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"IT.  Neplwnea  impreesa,  Ge.hb, 

18.  Oallian^saf  Owyni,  Safford •°'  *■ 

19.  Lamna  gracilis?  Ag^ 

20.  Orocodil'os?  (TooOi.) *- 

It  will  be  seen  that  but  two  species  of  those  given,  Gryphcea 

Vomer  and  Natica  redilabrum,  are  common  to  this  group  and 
the  Green  Sand.  Localities  in  Mississippi,  however,  furniah 
series  of  fossils  which  unite  tho  groups  more  intimately.  It 
will  be  found,  perhaps,  that  the  two  form,  paleontologically, 
but  one  formation. 

1111.  Tho  group  also  contains  wood  and  leaves.  The  leaves 
are  generally  found  in  an  imperfect  condition,  and  have  re- 
ceived but  little  attention.  As  the  age  of  the  beds  containing 
them  are  known,  their  study  would  be  very  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  formation  further  west, 
which  are  of  uncertain  age. 

1112.  MineTals,  Materials  of  Special  Use,  and  Agricultural 
Features  of  the  Cretaceous  Formations.  But  few  minerals  of 
interest  occur  in  these  rocks.  The  glauconUe  in  the  Green 
Sand,  ia  prominent  among  those  that  do  occur.  This  is  acom- 
pouiid  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  more  or  less,  potash  and 
water.  The  fertilizing  effects  of  the  green  marl  are,  doubtless, 
due  in  good  part,  to  the  potash,  and  its  commercial  value  as  a 
fertilizer,  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  glauconite 
it  contains.  In  samples,  containing  fragments  of  shells,  or 
decomposing  shells,  a  part  of  the  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  such  cases,  tho  substance  becomes,  in 
good  part,  a  true  calcareous  mar!. 

1113.  Much  of  the  Green  Sand  is  Wo  poor  in  glauconite  to 
bear  transportation.  The  richest  beds  are  known  by  their 
dark  green  color.  The  formation  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio,  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  itailroads,  which 
renders  it  accessible.  But  little  use  has  been  made,  as  yet,  of 
the  Tennessee  Green  Sand.  Soma  experiments  were  made 
with  it  before  the  war  with  satisfactory  results ;  and  others  on 
a  larger  scale  bad  been  commenced.  The  matter  is  worthy  of 
attention.     It  will  be  referred  to  again. 

1114.  Pynte,  in  small  CLuantity,  is  a  common  mineral  in  the 
beds  of  all  the  Cretaceous  formations,  especially  at  pointe 
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wliere  their  raatoriala  have  not  heen   weathered.     It  is  the 
source  of  the  iron  of  many  chalybeate  springs. 

1115.  Lignite  is  also  often  met  with,  generally,  however,  as 
carbonized  fragments  of  wood,  sticks,  pieces  of  bark,  and 
leaves.  I  have  not  met  with  any  considerable  beds  of  this 
mineral  in  these  rocks. 

1116.  A  considerable  belt  of  West  Tennessee,  including 
nearly  all  of  McNairy,  the  western  part  of  Hardin,  much  of  Hen- 
derson, the  western  parts  of  Decatur  and  Benton,  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Carroll  and  Henry,  is  underlaid  by  the  Creta 
ceous  strata.  Many  sections  of  this  area,  both  upland  and 
valley,  present  good  farming  lands,  the  soil  being  generally  a 
mellow  siliceous  loam,  with  a  more  or  less  clayey  basis,  and 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton  and  com,  and  some  parts  to 
wheat  and  allied  crops.  In  many  of  the  valleys  where  the 
soils  are  stiffer,  grasses  find  congenial  conditions,  and  meadows 
might  be  established  more  extensively  than  they  are. 

1117.  This  belt,  however,  is  the  roughest  part  of  West  Ten 
ncsseo,  and  not  a  few  of  its  ridges  are  poor.  It  includes  the 
"Tennessee  Ridge"  and  its  ramifications,  mentioned  in  the 
First  Part  of  the  Iteport.     (See  §§  276  to  278,  inclusive.) 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE  TERTIAKT  GKOUP;    SEKIES  XI. 

1118.  This,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  is  a  very  important  se- 
ries of  forniationa.  It  underlies,  as  may  be  Eeen  by  reference  to  the  Map, 
a  wide  central  belt  in  West  Tennessee,  which  includes  within  its  outcrop 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  most  desirable  lauds  of  tliis  section  of  the 
Btato.  The  geological  age  of  its  formations  is,  as  yet,  not  fully  settled. 
It  is  not  even  oertHin  that  all  of  thorn  are  Tertiary,  though  with  t.ho  data 
before  us,  this  is  the  best  disposition  we  can,  at  present,  make  of  them, 

1119.  The  series  includes  the  following  formations,  or  sub- 
groups : 


11, c.  £(u^iij!Jt(«,  (provisional.) 

ll,b.  Orange  Sand,  or  LaQrange  Orotip, 

ll,a.  Porter's  Creek  Group,  (provisional.) 


THE  POETEE'S  CEEEK  GROUP;  FOEMATION  ll,a.  {Provitiimal.) 

1120.  I  have  heretofore  included  this  diTision  in  the  Orange 
Sand.  It  may  be  weU,  however,  to  keep  it  separate,  until  its 
age  is  more  satisfactorily  ascertained.  There  ia  uo  marked 
distinction  between  this  and  the  adjacent  groups,  except  that 
it  contains  proportionally  much  more  laminated  or  slaty  clay. 
The  clay  has  the  usual  characters,  contains  mica  scales,  is 
dark  when  wet,  and  whitish  gray,  when  dry.  The  thickness  of 
the  series  is,  perhaps,  200  or  300  feet.  In  this  are  usually  sev- 
eral beds  of  slaty  clay  from  five  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness.     In 
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Hardeman  County,  on  Porter'a  Creek,*  is  a  heavy  bed,  said  to 
be  100  feet  thick.  I  have  seen  as  mnch  as  50  or  60  feet  of  it 
exposed. 

1121.  Along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  the  belt 
of  surface  occupied  by  the  group  ia  about  eight  miles  wide.  It 
becomes  narrower  as  we  follow  it  northward.  (11a,  lla,  on 
the  Map.)  The  belt  appears  to  be  the  northern  extension  of 
Hilgard's  "Flatwoods"  region,  the  group,  itself,  forming  the 
lower  part  of  his  "Northern  Lignitic." 

1122.  An  interesting  section  of  the  beds  included  in  this 
division,  may  be  seen  on  the  road  from  Bolivar  to  Purdy,  com- 
mencing about  seven  miles  from  the  former  place,  and  extend- 
ing to,  or  beyond  Wade's  Creek.  In-  this  region  are  alterna- 
ting beds  of  slaty  days,  ("soap-stones")  hard,  argillaceous 
sandy  rocks,  orange  sand,  and  at  some  points,  white  clays.  The 
wells  of  the  region  are  mostly  in  "soapatone."  The  sandy 
rocks  above  contain  casts  of  shells. 

1123.  At  Paris,  in  Henry  County,  the  following  section 
occurs,  the  lower  part  of  which,  is  referred  to  the  Porter's 
Creek  Group  ; 

(6)  S'oiianrfS'u6-soiiftt  thetop  of  the  plateau  on  which  Paris 

ia  located. 

{5}   Orange    Sand, 30  feet, 

(4)  Light  Tellote  Satid,   with  nameroua  thin  leaves  of  Sand 

sione  And  "Soapstone," 6  feat. 

(3)  Light   YelloiB  Sand, 12  feet. 

(3)   Thin  S  tndstmet  and  Slaly  Clay 1  foot. 

(1)  Slab/  Clay,  (Soapi(one,)  the  lowest  stratum  seeu, 20  feet. 

1124.  At  Huntingdon,  and  at  many  other  points  within  the 
belt  in  which  this  group  outcrops,  beds  of  the  laminated  clays 
occur. 

1125.  I  have  not  as  yet,  met  with  rocks  in  this  formation  con- 
taining determinable  shells.  In  several  of  the  cuts  along  the 
Memphis  ami  Charleston  Eailroad,  specimens  of  leaves  are 
found  in  the  clays,  and  sometimes  in  thin  local  sandstones.  The 
leaves  in  my  collection  from  this  group,  which  are  not  many, 

•  The  first  creek  on  the    Map,  west  of  Miiitllefou,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
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have  not  beon  examined.  One  is  much  like  Quercus  SoffoTdi, 
Lsqx.,  of  the  aueceeding  groap,  and  may  bo  that  species;  the 
others  are  unknown  to  me. 


ORAKGE    SAND,    OE  La  GRANGE  OROUPi     FORMATION    US. 

1126.  The  outcrop  of  the  Orange  Sand'^  or  La  Grange  Group, 
forme  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  surface  of  West  Tennes- 
see. It  occupies  a  belt  about  40  miles  wide,  which  runs  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  through  nearly  the  central  portion  of 
this  division  of  the  State.  (See  Map  and  section  lib,  lib.) 
As  seen  in  bluffs,  railroad  cuts,  gullies,  and  in  nearly  all  espo- 
snres,  it  is  generally  a  great  stratified  mass  of  yellow,  orange, 
red,  or  brown  and  white  sands,  presenting  oeeaaionally  an  in- 
terstratified  bed  of  white,  gray,  or  variegated  clay.  The  sand- 
beds  are  usually  more  or  lees  argillaceous  ;  sometimes  but  little 
or  not  at  all  so.  Like  the  Ripley  Group,  it  contains  occasion- 
ally, patches,  plates,  and  thin  layers  of  ferruginous,  sometimes 
argillaceous,  sandstone,  and,  as  in  that  group,  presents,  locally, 
massive  blocks  of  sandstone  on  high  points.  At  La  Grange,  a 
fine  section  of  the  group,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness, ie  exposed. 

If  penetrated  to  some  depth,  the  beds  of  the  Orange  Sand 
would  lose  their  bright  colore,  and  become  gray  or  dark. 

1127.  In  deep  welle,  dark  beds  of  sand,  with  oceasionally 
one  of  clay,  are  met  with.  These  often  contain  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Now  and  then,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ie  encountered,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  well  diggers.  I  have  seen  but  one  bed  of 
lignite  in  the  group,  and  that  a  limited  one,  near  its  eouth- 
eaetern  margin, 

<•  The  name,  0™nj;e  Sona,  was  originslly  applied  by  me  (ReeonnoisaDCB.  18S6,)ki  a 
series  of  sttals,  of  which  the  foi-mafion  now  thna  designated  was  ihe  prineipflJ  mem- 
ber. It  then  included  the  CiUaceo«s  beds ;  these  hsYe  been  eioluded,  but  ihe  name 
has  not  beendropped.  Since  my  first  ubb  of  the  name,  Drs.  Harper  and  Hilgsrd,  Itt 
their  respective  Keports.  have  applied  it  to  aBuperflciaUormationoecurringin  Missis- 
sippi, quite  difierent  from  anything  it  was  intended  to  include. 
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1128.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  thickncsa  of  this  group. 
It  doubtless  dips,  though  at  a  email  angle,  to  the  west.  Its 
thickness  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  600  feet. 

1129.  The  Orange  Sand  inclades  within  its  outcrop,  nearly 
all  of  the  following  counties:  Fayette,  Haywood,  Madison, 
Gibson  and  Weakley;  the  larger  parts  of  Hardeman,  Carroll 
and  Henry  ;  and  small  parta  of  Shelby,  Tipton,  Henderson, 
Dyer  and  Obion. 

1130.  At  the  bottom  of  a  railroad  cut  three  miles  soulh  of 
Somerville,  in  Fayette  County,  I  collected,  anumberof  years 
ago,  from  a  thin,  local  sandstone  in  place,  a  series  of  fossil 
leaves,  beanti  fully  presented.  These  were  described  by  Prof.  Leo 
Leaqnereux,  in  1859,*  but  the  figures  were  not  given,  They 
may  now  be  found  figured  on  plate  K,  of  this  volume. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  leaves,  or  rather^  the  impres- 
sions of  leaves,  have  been  collected  by  Prof.  Meigs,  from  the 
clays  at  La  Grange,  three  of  which,  Prof.  Lesquereux  has  de- 
scribed. 

1131.  Beiow  is  a  list,  including  allthe  species  described  from 
both  localities,  Tfos,  12, 13,  and  14,  arc  the  LaGrange  species  : 
all  the  others  are  from  near  Somerville.  At  the  end  of  this 
section  is  added  the  descriptions  of  the  species  from  the  latter 
locality. 


1.  Qu, 

2.  Qu^cui  Stt^ordi,  Lsqx. 

3.  Quercia  myrtifoliaf     Willd. 

4.  Querctis  Lj/elli,  Heer. 

6.  Prudue  diToliniana,  Michx. 

6,  Fagtis  ferruffinea,  MiQ\ix,  (Fruit.) 

7.  E'/eagnua  iit(eq'uaUs,  Laqx. 


Andromeda  viucinifoliie  oj^ni*. 
AndTomeda  dubia,  Lsqi:. 
Sapotaciles  AmeTiaaius,  Lsqi. 
Salict  deminervia,  Laqx. 
SaUx  Worthmii,  Lsqs. 
Ceanolhui  Sfeigsii,  Lesqx. 
Juglans  Saffordiana,  Laqx. 


1132.  Of  the  species  above.  No.  3,  5,  and  6  are  living;  the 
others  arc  only  known  as  extinct  forms. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Orange  Sand  and  its  equivalent,  in 
Mississippi,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Lesquerux,  that  the  leaves 
make  it  "  most  intimately  related  to  the  Miocene  of  Eui'ope." 
He  adds,  however,  the  following : 

"Still,  I  do  not  consider  the  question  as  solved.  It  can  ooly  te  satisfac- 
torilj  settled  i)j  recognized  differeoees,  or  identity  of  species  collected  in 
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these  atrata  of  Amorican  formtttiona.  For  it  may  be,  that,  as  we  havo  in 
our  Upper  Cretaceous  dicotyledonous  plants  of  genera  still  represented  in 
OUT  lising  Flora,  like  Bome  of  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  we  may  have 
Eooenie  deposits  with  species  still  more  nearly  related  to  our  present  veg- 
etation; thus  hearing  a  character  approaobing  that  of  the  European  Mio- 
cene. Under  the  uniform  development  of  the  formations  of  the  Hissis- 
aippi  Valley,  the  typical  forms  may  have  escaped  changes  from  disturbing 
influences  simiiiir  to  those  which  have  evidently  modified,  by  repeated  cat- 
aclysms, the  recent  formations  of  Central  Europe." 

1133.  I  must  confeSB  that  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  tho  impres- 
eion  that  this  group  is  at  least  Eocene.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  assign  a  good  reason  for  this  impression.  I  have  seen,  how- 
ever, imperfect  specimens  of  leaves  in  older  beds,  even  in 
known  Oretaceous  clays,  muchlike  some  of  those  of  tliis  group, 
although  I  could  not  say  they  were  absolutely  identical,  on  ac- 
count of  their  unsatisfactory  condition.  I  see  too,  that  Dr. 
Hilgard  is  inclined  to  place  his  •' Northern  Lignitic"  which  in- 
cludes my  Porter's  Creek  and  Orange  Sand  groups,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Eocene.     (See  hisEeport,  page  108,  and  on,) 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  even  the  cast  of  a  shell  in  this 
formation.  .The  discovery  of  a  few  known  species,  if  such 
esiet,  is  a  desideratum. 

APPENBIS. 

1134,  "Species  of  Fossil  Plants  eoUeeled  near  Somemilie,  Fayetls  County.  Ten- 
nessee, by  Dr.  J.  M.  Saford,  State  Geologist  of  Tennessee.  Described  and  Figured 
by  L.  Les^ereax."  The  following  short  description  of  these  fossil  leaves  has 
alreadybeenpublished  in  Silliman's  Journal,  (May,  1859.)  Though,  since 
that  time,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  other  specimens  of  some  of 
these  species,  I  do  not  And  any  reason  to  change  my  opinion  about  their  rela- 
tion or  their  identity.  It  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  remark,  that  if  many 
species  of  living  plants  or  trees  may  be  easily  identified  from  their  leaves 
only,  the  determination,  of  fossil  leaves  is  always  more  or  leas  hypothetical,  at 
least,  so  far  as  specific  identification  is  concerned.  This  isnot  a  reason  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  fossil  plants,  and  to  deny  the  value  of  the  indica- 
tion whicn  they  give  concerning  the  age  of  the  strata  in  which  they  are 
found.  Peculiar  genera  or  groups  of  plants  are  peculiar  to  each  forma- 
tion, and  these  groups  are,  generally,  well  characterized  enough  to  show, 
even  without  identification  of  species,  to  what  geological  epoch  the  leaves 

The  species  are  figured  on  Plate  K,  of  this  volume : 

1.  Laurtis  Caroliniensi!.^  Michs.  (Ked-bay,)  Fig.  10,  grows  now  in  the 
swamps  from  south  Delaware  and  south  Virginia,  to  the  two  Floridas,  in 

Quemia  L/fMh,  Hcer. 
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pine  barrens.  Goild  and  entire  specimens  coUeoteil  from  the  same  Geo- 
logical horizon,  and  belonging  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Mississippi  University 
of  Oiford,  show  an  identity  of  form  between  the  fossil  leaves  and  the  liv- 
ing species. 

2.  Pfmut  CaTolimana,  (Miohx.)  CWild  Orange  tree.)  Fig.  6.  Tho 
species  is  now  confined  to  the  islands,  and  near  the  coasts  of  Carolina 
Georgia,  etc,  and  in  the  Bahama  islands,  where  it  is  at  its  true  latitude. 

Michaux  remarks  that  this  species  is  not  found  on  the  main  land  at  a 
distance  of  two  to  ten  miles  from  the  shores,  where  Iho  temperature  is  five 
to  six  degrees  ooldor  in  the  winter,  and  proportionally  milder  in  tho  sum- 

3.  Quermt  myrtifolia,  (Willd.)  Fig.  3.  Inhabits  now  the  islands  south 
of  Georgia  and  along  the  coasts  of  Florida.  Oompsrison  of  living  gpeci- 
mens  with  this  fossil  leaf  shows  a   perfect  identity  of  form  and  venation. 

4.  Fruit  of  Fuffui  ferruginea,  (Miohx.)  (Eed  Beech.)  Fig.  11.  This 
fruit  is  somewhat  more  distinctly  ribbed  on  the  sides  and  margins  than 
in  our  living  species;  but  the  characters  are  not  marked  enough  to  permit 
a  separation.  Though  the  range  of  the  American  beech  is  indicated  as 
rather  northern,  the  tree  is  found  most  abundant,  and  of  the  most  rema'rk- 
ablo  growth,  on  the  TeHiary,  and  even  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  south 
even  in  Lou*  ' 


The  following  species  are  either  new,  that  is  estinct  or  undescribed 
species,  or  unknown  to  me: 

6.  SaUxf  deniiaeTvis,  (Lsqi.)  Fig  9.  Leaves  narrow,  one  and-a-half 
to  two  inches  long,  lanceolate  or  tapering  at  both  ends,  entire.  Medial 
nerve  scarcely  inflated  nt  the  base.  Secondary  nerves  very  close,  anasto- 
mosing as  in  the  leaflets  of  a  fern  or  of  a  Tri/alivm.  This  n 
quite  peculiar  for  a  Salix,  and  probably  when  better  specimens 
tho  plant  will  be  referred  to  another  genus. 

6.  Quercua  crasiinermi,  (Ung.)  Fig.  1,  The  specimen  is  broken,  and 
shews  only  iho  middle  part  of  ft  largo,  sharply  dentate  leaf,  apparently 
oval -lanceolate  in  outline  The  broad  nerves,  and  the  running  of  the  sec- 
ondary nerves  to  the  point  of  the  teeth,  as  the  form  of  the  acute  teeth 
would  refer  this  species  to  Quereaa  crtMsinervis,  XTag.,  a  species  found  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Europe. 

7.  QMrcua  Sqffordi,  (Lsqs.)  Fig.  3,  a.  S,  c.  Leaves  nearly  linear,  rarely 
an  inch  broad,  four  to  six  inches  long,  gradually  tapering  to  a  point.  Mar- 
gins regularly  and  distinctly  mucronate-aorrate,  entire  near  the  base,  and 
decurrent  in  a  broad  petiole  or  enlarged  nerve.  Medial  nerve,  broad  and 
flat,  secondary  nerve,  oblique,  straight,  running  to  the  point  of  the  teeth, 
and  alternating  with  shorter  and  slender  ones.  There  is  not  any  published 
fossil  species  that  might  be  compared  with  this.  It  is  distantly  related  (o 
living  species  of  southern  Tesas  and  Mexico;  but  among  the  leaves  kindly 
furnished  to  me  for  comparison  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  there  were  none  of  those 
new  species  to  which  it  could  be  referred. 
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8.  AitdTameda  dubia.  (Laqs.)  Fig.  6.  A  thick,  smooth,  roui  d-elliptical, 
oljtusely  pointed,  leaf,  wLtt  entire,  wavy,  somewhat  rcfleKed  margins  and 
obsolete  nervation.  It  is  related  to  Andromeda  ferriigitiea,  Michi.  of  the 
pine  barrens  of  the  south. 

0.  Andromeda  vnecinifolia  affinia,  (Tjf(\s.)  Fig.  4,  u,  b.  Thick,  oval -lanceo- 
late, pointed  or  obtuse  leaves,  ■with  perfectly  the  same  size,  outline  und 
nervation  as  the  Andromeda  vaccini/olia,  (Heer.,)  a  plant  of  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene of  Europe.  Its  nearest  relative  in  America,  is,  I  think,  AniiTomsda 
aeuminaia,  Miohs. 

10.  Elaagnus  inisgudtis,  (Lsqi.)  Fig.  7.  Leaf  long-elliptical,  obtuse, 
with  entire  wavy  margin,  rounded  near  the  base  on  one  side,  and  about  one 
inch  longer,  and  decurrent  on  the  other  side  of  the  short  petiole.  Second- 
ary nerves  well  marked,  thick  near  the  base,  emerging  in  acute  angle, 
with  a  camptodrome  much  divided  nervation.  I  do  not  know  of  any  liv- 
ing species  to  which  this  could  be  compared.  Amongthe  fossil  plants  pub- 
lished  till  now,  its  nearest  relative  is  Elieagnas  aeioainatas,  (Web.,)  of  the 
Miocene  of  Europe. 

11.  Sapoladfes  AmericanitB,  (Lsqs.)  Fig.  8.  Though  the  specimen  shows 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf,  the  form  and  the  nervation  agree  well  with 
that  of  the  species  of  this  genus  found  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe.  I  have 
not  aecn  any  other  specimen  but  the  one  figured  here. 


THE  BLUFF  LI&NITE;    FORMATION  ll.e,     (Frovimnal.) 

1135.  Thia  is  a  provisional  group,  and  consists,  especially  in 
the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  of  a  series  of  strati- 
fied sands  with  more  or  less  sandy,  slaty  clay,  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  well-marked  beds  of  lignite.'^  I  have  some- 
times included  it  in  the  Orange  Sand.  It  will  be  beet,  how- 
ever, to  keep  it  separate  until  the  questions  of  age  are  definite- 
ly settled.  The  upper  part  of  the  series  is  generally  well  ex- 
posed below  the  Gravel  of  the  Mississippi  Bluffs.  (§§  279-283.) 
At  Memphis,  however,  it  scarcely  appears  above  low  water. 
About  one  hundred  feet  of  the  series  has  been  seen.     In  this 
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thickness  it  contains  from  one  to  three  beds  of  lignite,  which 
are  from  half  a  foot  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 

1136.  The  Bluff  Lignite  appears  to  have  no  marked  eastern 
outcrop,  and  may  thin  oat  in  an  easterly  direction  beneath  the 
Gravel ;  at  least,  the  beds  of  lignite  by  which  it  is  characteriaed 
do  not  appear  to  extend  very  far  oast  from  the  range  of  the 
binffs.     (See  section  on  the  Map,  Form,  lie.) 

1137.  Below  is  a  section  of  the  bluff  at  Randolph,  (§§  280, 
282,)  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  not  only  the  character  of 
this  diviaion,  but  also  that  of  the  overlying  foi-mationa  to  be 
described. 

(3)  Bluff  Loam,  03  feci. 

Pine  siliceous   earthy  matter  of  a  light   ashen  or  a  light  buff 
color,  containing  land  shells. 
(2)  Blttpp  Gratel,  24  feet. 

Chert  Pebbles,  and  coarse  jellow  and  orange  sand,  with  abed 
sis  feet  thick  of  variegated  piaatic  clay  beneath. 

(1)  Bluff  LtomTE,  M  feet. 

A  mass  of  dark  grayish  laminated  micaceous  sand,  nith  lig- 
nitic  woody  fragments,  leaves,  &c.  Laminte  of  Band  alternate 
with  other  laminre,  containing  more  or  less  clay.  loterstrati- 
fied  with  this  are  two  beds  of  lignite;  the  upper  one  six  feet 
from  the  top,  and  from  sii  inches  to  two  feet  thick;  the  other 
twelve  feet  lower,  and  about  eight  inches  thick.  Some  thin 
laminse  of  lignite  occur  below  this  bed. 

This  portion  in  all, 48  ft. 

A  portion   not  esposed  in  place  where  the  section  was  taken, 
but  seen  in  part  at  another  point;  consists  of  laminated  sand, 
like  that  above. 
Down  to  the  water's  edge, 42  ft, 

1138.  The  following  section,  taken  at  "Old  Biver"  (§  280,) 
in  the  southern  part  of  Tipton  County,  exhibits  the  different 
strata  which  at  that  point  compose  the  Blnff.*  The  entire 
thickness  is  168  feet.  ' 
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(3)  Bluff  Loam,  45  ftet.     (Caps  the  Bluff.) 

Bed  of  light-yellow  asheo  earth  or  loam,  more  ov  less  calcareous; 
contains  land-ahellB,  [helix,  tydostotna,  etc. 

The  lower  part  becomes  more  yellow  and  sandy. 

(2)  BLnpff  Gkavel,  89  feeL 

{d)  Layers  of  orange  and  yellow  sand,  with   thin  seams   of  j'ed' 

sandstone,  three  and  a  half  feet, 
(c)  Bed  of  coarse  ffrucei  and  sand,  sixteen  feet. 

(b)  Reddish  and  white  potter's  clay,  in  seams  with  sand,  one  foot 

and  tt  half, 
(a)  Bright  yellow  sand,  with  oocasional  seams  of  clay,  eighteen 

(1)  Bltjff  Lionitk,  84/ef(. 

(A)  Thin  seams  of   gray   or  white  sand   and  clay,   interalratifiea 

with  some  vegetable  matter— fifteen  feet. 
(?)   Bed  of  Ugnite,  from  three  to  four  feet. 
(/)  Dark  clay  and  lignite  interstratified — two  feet, 
(f)  Seams  of  gray  and  white  sand,-  interstratified  with  layers  of 

lignite — five  and  a  half  feet. 
id)  Bed  of  lignite,  six  inches — becoming,  a  few  hundred   yards  to 

the  left,  along  the  Blufi',  four  feet  thick. 

(c)  Gray  sand   in  thin  layers 

and  layers  of  lignite,  soi 
inches  thick — thirty  two  feet. 

(6)  Same  as   above   mostly ;  one  bed  of  lignik,  (leaves,  etc.,)  two 
feet  thick — fifteen  feet. 

{«)  Beds  of  dart  laminated  clay.    The  base  of  the   Bluff  is  con- 
cealed mostly  by  a  talus  of  materials  from  above — ten  feet. 
Level  of  alluvial  plain. 

1139.  I  add  here  the  section  of  the  bluff  at  Raleigh  on  Wolf 
Eiver,  in  Shelby  County : 

(3)  Bltjfp  Loam,  Zl  feel.     (Top  of  the  bluff.) 

Light-yellow  ashen  siliceous  earth  or  loam. 

(2)  Bluff  Gkavel,  it  feet 

Tellowand  orange  sands  containing  more  or  leas  gravel  through- 
out, some  layers  mostly  gravel;  a  few  clay  seams  near  the  topj 
presents  a  few  mosses  of  ferruginous  conglomerate;   has  a  chaly- 
beate spring  at  its  base. 
(1)  Blupf  Liqnite,  20  feet. 

(6)  Bed  of  Lignite,  has  been  mined,   and  was  used  one  winter, 
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(I855-6,)byDr.  D.Coleman;  from  ten  inches  to  tliree  feet 
in  thickness ;  has  an  under-olay  a,  few  inclies  thick. 
(a)  A  Inminated  gray  mass  of  thin  clay  and  sand  seams;  contains 
leaves  and  sticks,  layers  of  which  occasiooallj  make  blaek 
lines  in  outcropping  on  the  face  of  the  Bsposare;  runs 
<3own  to  the  bed  of  the  "Wolf. 

1139.  Leaves  from  tho  Bluff  Lignite,  at  least  from  the  por- 
tion in  Tennessee,  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  examined. 
The  aeries  may  be  synchronous  with  that  at  the  Ohalk  Banks, 
near  Columbne,  Ky.,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Lesquereux.  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  [2],  xxvii,  364.) 

1140.  Minerals.  Useful  Material,  and  Agricultural  Features 
of  the  Tertiary  Group.— Thm  Group,  like  the  others  peculiar 
to  West  Tennessee,  contains  but  few  minerals.  Idgmte  is  a 
note-worthy  one  in  this.  In  small  pieces,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
common  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  Group.  It  is  mot  with  in 
the  bottoms  of  wells,  and  in  esposnres  where  the  strata  have 
not  been  weathered.  A  bed  of  it  in  the  Orange  Sand  has  been 
mentioned  in  §  1118.  It  is  in  the  Bluff  Lignite,  however,  that 
the  beds  of  this  substance  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  sec- 
tions JQSt  given  present  some  of  these,  and  exhibit  their  rela- 
tions to  the  other  strata.  The  beds  may  be  traced  in  some 
eases  for  long  distances,  in  a  htyizontal  direction. 

1141.  Beds  of  pipe  and  potter's  clay  occur  at  numerous  points 
in  this  formation.  At  a  few  localities,  potteries  have  been  es- 
tablished, but  the  manufacture  of  stone-ware  has  not  been  car- 
ried to  the  extent  that  it  might  well  be. 

1142.  The  agricultaral  features  of  the  territory  underlaid  by 
these  formations,  and  especially  by  the  Orange  Sand,  are  often 
very  good.  Much  of  the  beat  cotton  laad  of  West  Tennessee 
rests  upon  tho  Orange  Sand.  The  soil  is  a  mellow  siliceous 
loam,  and,  where  the  ground  lies  well,  presents  us  with  very 
desirable  farming  regions.  But  as  the  soil  is  easily  tilled,  so  it 
is  easily  washed  away.  Special  attention,  proper  draining,  and 
good  farming,  are  required  to  keep  it  up,  and  to  improve  it. 
(See  §§  274  and  286.) 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 


1113.  In  this  Oliapter  are  embraced  the  remaining  formationfl  of  the 
State.  Two  of  these  appertain  to  the  Mississippi  Bluff,  or  rather  to  a  belt 
of  country  which  terminates  on  the  west  with  the  Bluff;  two  of  the  others 
inelude  superficial  gravel  beds  occurring  in  different  parts  of  Tennessee; 
and  the  last  groups  together  the  alluyial  bottoms  and  beds  of  the  rivers. 
Thoy  will  be  briefly  considered,  and  are  as  follows : 

(2)  Alluvittm,    Sbbibb  13. 

(e)  BoUomi.  and  Alluvial  Beds. 
(6)    The  EaiierTt  Grasel. 

(a)  Ore-Begioii  Gravel. 
(1)  Bluff  Grottp,  Series  12. 

(b)  Bluff  Loaia. 
[a)  Bluff  Gronsl. 


THE  BLUFF  GRAYEL.  iVl,a.) 

1144.  This  bed  varies  in  thickness  from  t«n  to  fifty  feet.  It 
coneiste  generally  of  coarse  yellow  and  orange  sands,  with 
everywhere  more  or  less  coarse  gravel,  and  has  nsnally,  a  layer 
of  white  or  variegated  clay  at  its  base.  The  gravel  ia  gener- 
ally the  most  conspicnous  portion.  This  is  sometimes  cement- 
ed by  osyd  of  iron  (occasionally  by  calcareoas  matter)  into 
great  blocks  of  coarse  conglomerate.  It  consists  of  water- worn 
pebbles,  fivsm  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  down  to  that  of  a  pigeon's 
ogg.  The  pebbles  have  been  derived  mostly  from  Carbonife- 
rous chert. 

1145.  The  Bluff  Gravel  is  remarkable  for  its  extent  in  a 
general  direction  parallel  with  the  river.    It  is  seen  along  the 
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face  of  the  Mississippi  Bluff,  (§  279,)  from  the  Mississippi  lioe 
to  Kentucky,  and  hoth  ways  miieh  beyond,  these  limits. 

Its  eastern  outcrop  ia  not  ■well  marked.  It  appears  to  ex- 
tend from  15  to  20  miies  eastward  from  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  most  westerly  parts  of  the  bluff.  The  bed  ia  rep- 
resented on  the  Map  and  in  the  section  by  a  dotted  line.  It 
will  bo  seen  that  the  nan-ow  river-valleys  of  West  Tennessee 
cnt  this  and  the  Bluff  Loam  into  sections. 

1146.  The  general  character  of  the  formation,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  other  groups,  are  exhibited  in  sections  already  given, 
and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred.  (§§  1137,  1138  and  1139.) 
At  Memphis  the  highest  part  of  the  Bluff  is  about  100  i'eet 
above  low  water.  The  lower  half  of  the  section  at  this  point 
belongs  to  the  Blyff  Gravel,  and  consists  of  alternating  layers 
of  yellow,  orange,  and  white  sands,  containing  towards  its  base, 
more  or  ieas  gravel.  It  also  contains  a  few  seams  of  whitish 
clay.  At  some  points  also  masses  of  ferruginons  conglomerate 
occur,  as  well  as  thin  plates  and  scrolls  of  red  sandstone.  In  a 
branch  back  from  the  riror  abed  of  coarse  gravel  was  observed. 


THE  BLUFF  LOAM.   (12,6.) 

1147.  This,  the  topmost  of  the  Bluff  formations,  is  generally 
a  mass  of  siliceous  loam,  somewhat  calcareous,  and  usually  ot'a 
light  asben  yellowish  or  buff  color,  but  sometimes  lacking  the 
yellow  tinge.  It  is  indistinctly  stratified;  contains  land  and 
freah  water  shells,  and  frequently  oddly  shaped  calcareous  con- 
cretions. It  has  in  Tennessee,  a  maximum  thickness  of  about 
100  feet,  ranging  generally,  however,  from  30  to  80.  In  the 
Bluff  at  Metpphis,  it  is  from  40  to  60  feet  thick,  and  presents  in 
its  lower  part,  along  a  well-marked  horizon,  and  in  a  vertical 
position,  earthy  ferruginous  casts  or  moulds  of  what  may  have 
been  the  Jong  tapering  tap-roots  of  some  tree. 

1148.  The  Loam  rests  directly  upon  the  Bluff  Gravel,  and  its 
range  and  extent  are  shown  upon  the  Map  by  the  spaces  in- 

Sig.  28.    Vol.  1. 
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eluded  within  the  dotted  linea  representing  the  outcrops  of  the 
Gravel.  Its  eastern  limit,  like  the  eastern  outcrop  of  the  un- 
derlying hed,is  with  difficulty  defined;  holh  alike  are  given  ap- 
proximately. 

Seealao  sections  in  §|  1137, 1138  and  1139. 

1149.  This  formation  is  seen  to  underlie  large  parts  of  the 
following  counties,  the  first  tier  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver :    . 
Shelby,  Tipton,  Lauderdale,  Dyer  and  Obion.    Its  agrieultnral 
features  are  interesting  and  important;  they  have  been  spoken 
of  in  I  287,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

1150.  The  following  species  of  shells  have  been  collected 
from  this  formation : 

1.  Helix  appresia,  Memphis.  6.  Flonorbii  bUarinatui,  Memphis. 

2.  H.   hirs,aa,  "  'f-  Oycla^,  sp.?  " 
8.  H.  monadon.               "                       8,  Amniool/t  lapidana,          " 

4.  H.  soUtaria.  Dyer  County.  9.  Lymnea,  sp.?  " 

5.  H.  pTofunda,  Hickman,  Kj.  10.  Su^ci«ea,  sp.? 

1151.  Dr.  Wyman  has  published  a  "Notice  of  Fossil  Bones 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,"  which  he  states  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  genera  Mastodon,  Megalonyx,  Castor  and 
Castoroides,  and  that  they  are  "from,  as  is  supposed,  the  dila- 
vium  of  the  Mississippi."*  The  geological  position,  as  given 
here,  is  very  indefinite.  I  think  it,  however,  more  than  probable 
that  the  bones  come  from  the  Blvff  Loom. 


Section  III. 
ORE-REGION   GEATEL.  tl-\ii.) 
1152.  It  would  have  been   better,   perhaps,  if  thia  description  had  been 
placed  89  an  Appendis  after  that  of  the  Bluf  Gravel.    The  age  of  this  for- 
mation is  only  linownapproiimately.    Itia   certainly  of  later  date  than 
the  Creiaceons  beds  in  the   Western   Valley .t     (Page   104.)     It   may  b 

«  Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  [2,]  X,  60. 

1  M,       .^IntinTpnnasaeehave  1  seen  Gravel  running  under  the  Cretaceous  beds. 
.  .^_-..t.„'fll  M..,i«m.i  I  haveobaerved  some  doubtful  evidences  of  this.    Should 


on  ot  the  deposits 
r  estuary.  So  far, 
!r  all  the  deposits, 


IS  of  the  aDCtent  shingle  of  the  Cretaeeous  sa 
srvations  have  eil«Ddod,  I  am  compelled  to  rt 
it,  to  the  same  epoch. 
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synchronous  with  the  Gravel  of  the  Bluff;  but  of  this  I  have  no  sotisfao- 
tory  proof.     The  formatba  is  not  indicated  upon  the  Map. 

1163.  This  is  a  wide -spreading,  supei'ficial  formation.  It  is 
most  conspicuous  in  tlio  Western  Fd^/ey;  but  its  pebbles,  Bonie- 
times  in  considerable  beds,  sometimes  thinly  strewed  over  the 
surface,  are  found  on  nearly  all  the  high  ridges  lyiog  between 
the  Western  Valley  and  the  Central  Basin;  they  occur,  as  will 
be  seen,  at  the  ore-banks,  and  are  often  a  part  of  the  matrix  in 
which  the  ore  is  found. 

1154.  This  gravel  formation  is  by  no  means  continuous.  It 
occurs  in  patches,  or  detached  beds,  depending  much,  in  this 
respect,  upon  the  nature  of  the  surface  on  which  it  rests  and 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  denuded.  The  beds,  how- 
ever, in  the  Western  Valley  especially,  cover  locally  large  areas, 
the  observer  traveling  upon  them  without  a  break  for  many 
miles.  Their  thickness  is  not  great,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  and  being  generally  much  less. 

The  gravel  beds  overlying' the  Coffee  Sand,  and  forming  the 
cap  strata  in  the  sections  taken  at  Pittsburg  and  Coffee  Land- 
ings, and  given  on  previous  pages,  belong  to  this  formation. 

1155.  The  material  of  the  formation  was  doubtless  deposited 
after  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  had  received,  for  the  most 
part,  its  present  general  form.  Its  beds  are  found  upon  the 
bluffs  of  the  river,  upon  the  uplands  back  of  the  bottoms,  on 
the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern  side.  Its  extension  west- 
ward is  eight  or  ten  miles.  In  a  northerly  and  southerly  di- 
rection, it  skirts  the  river  on  both  sides,  from  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  t!ie  Kentucky  line. 

1156.  The  materials  of  the  formation  are  water-worn  siliceous 
pebbles,  with  more  or  less  sand,  the  latter,  however,  not  promi- 
nent. The  pebbles  have  been  derived  mostly  from  Carbonif- 
erous rocks.  The  worn  pebbles  are  sometimes  locally  mingled 
with  angular  cherty  fragments;  but  in  such  cases  the  bods  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paleozoic  rocks,  the  known  source  of  the  an- 
gular chert.  Not  unfrequently  masses  of  the  gravel  may  be 
seen  cemented,  usually  by  oxyd  of  iron,  into  heavy  blocks  of 
coarse  conglomerate.    At  the  iron-ore  banks,  sections  p 
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mingled  masses  of  -worn  pebbles,  angular  chert,  and  liinonitc, 
in  irregular  forma  and  in  "  pots,"  the  masaea  occasionally  ce- 
mented into  solid  blocks. 

1157.  The  Western  Iron  Begion  may  be  noticed  here,  as  its 
ores  arc  often  associated  with  the  gravel  of  this  formation,  and 
may  be,  as  already  suggested,  of  the  same  age.    (§  910.) 

This  is  a  large  belt  of  the  State  in  which  "banks,"  or  accu- 
mulations of  iron-ore,  occur  at  intervals.  The  area  includes, 
in  Tennessee,  all  or  parts  of  the  following  counties:  Lawrence, 
"Wayne,  Hardin,  Lewis,  Perry,  Decatur,  Hickman, Humphreys, 
Benton,  Dickson,  Montgomery  and  Stewart.  It  also  extends 
further  north  into  Kentucky.  Over  this  whole  region  more  or 
less  ore  occurs.  At  ceitain  centres,  which  are  called  banks,  it  is 
fonnd  accumulated  in  deposits,  many  of  which  are  of  great  ex- 
tentand  highly  valuable. 

1158.  The  banks  generally  have  a  high  position,  being  lo- 
cated, with  rare  exceptions,  on  the  tops  or  edges,  of  the  plateau- 
ridges,  which,  in  good  part,  make  np  this  section  of  the  State. 
To  appreciate  their  geological  relations,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  these  ridges  are  capped  with  the  leached  remains,  the  de- 
bris of  the  strata  of  the  Siliceous  Group,  consisting  of  angular 
fragments  of  half-decomposed,  and  often  bleached,  chert,  and 
of  soft  sandstones,  imbedded  in  clay,  with  which  there  is  often 
more  or  less  sand.  To  this,  matter  is  very  frequently  added 
above  the  water-worn  gravel  of  the  formation  just  described. 
Among  the  cherty  masses,  specimens  of  Lithostrotion  Cana- 
dense,  and  other  fossils,  are  often  found.  (Compare  §|  888,  889 
and  910-912. 

1159.  This  bed  of  debris  is  from  a  few  feet  to  100  feet  in 
thickness,  and  has  no  special  stratification,  excepting  that  here 
and  there  traces  of  the  original  bedding  are  leit.  In  this  bed, 
as  a  matrix,  the  iron  ore,  at  certain  centres,  as  stated,  has  accu- 
mulated and  given  us  the  "banks." 

1160.  The  ore  is  Liwionite.*    Its  soui'ce,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
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lieve,  as  I  have  already  staled,  (|§  888  and  912,)  has  been  the 
ferruginous  chert  of  the  Lithostrotion  Bed. 

1161.  Itoeeursin  irregular  lumps  or  in  hollow  concretions 
called  "pots,"  scattered  through  the  matrix.  These  are  often 
amassed  in  bodies  of  greater  or  less  size,  which  present  fre- 
quently the  appearance  of  very  iiregular  veins  winding 
through  the  bank  in  diiTerent  directions,  and  thon  again  are 
mere  shapeless  masses.  These  bodies  are  often  congeries  of 
small  pots;  but  sometimes  havo  an  open,  spongy,  or  "honey- 
comb" structure  throughout.  The  ore  masses,  both  large  and 
small,  not  unusually  contain  imbedded  fragmenta  of  chert,  from 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  corn  to  that  of  a  man's  head,  or  larger. 

The  principal  varieties  of  ore  are  the  compact,  "honey-conib  " 
pot,  and  pipe  ores  and  ochre.  The  first  three  are  common,  and 
arefoand  at  nearly  all  the  banks.  "Pots"  often  occur,  filled 
with  decomposing  chert,  frequently  with  water,  and  a  few  have 
been  observed  enclosing  splendid  crystals  of  selenite.  I  have 
one  m  my  cabinet  enclosing  a  specimen  of  Lithostrotion  Cana- 
dense.  The  pots  vary  in  size  from  that  of  an  orange,  or 
smaller,  to  rough  hollow  spheres  two  feet  in  diameter.  Pipe 
ore,  in  workable  quantity,  occurs  at  some  localities  in  Stewart 
County. 

1162.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  ma.ss  of 
matter  in  any  one  bank  is  ore.  The  banks  differ  very  much  in 
richness.  It  may  be  near  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  beat  of  them 
afford  on  an  average  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  ore  out  of  the 
material  removed.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  the 
banks  is  very  irregular.  It  is  found  aggregated  in  bunches,  or 
pockets,  in  irregular  veins  or  beds,  and  columns,  imbedded'in 
or  traversing  the  matrix  in  diiFeront  directions.  These  are  of 
all  dim  »"»''"'' °  ■">  <- =■'■"'■  * * ...... 


s  up  to  masses  twenty  or  more  feet  through.     Or 

it  occurs  in  isolated  lumps  of  small  size,  scatfored  through  the 
matrix.  The  large  masses  sometimes  supply  scores  of  tons  of 
ore  before  they  rnn  out.  In  the  excavations  amass  is  struck 
and  followed  until  it  disappears,  when  another  is  sought  for 
In  a  iollowing  chapter,  other  facts  with  reference  to  this  iron 
region  will  be  given. 

I  omitted  to  state  in  the  proper  place,  that  ^t  is  a  rare  circumstance  to 
meet  with  beds  of  gravel  orsand  outside  of  the  reach  of  the  water  cour- 
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ses  in  the  Central  Basin.  In  Wilaon  County,  howeyer,  a  belt  of  sand  and 
gravel  of  this  kind,  several  miles  in  length,  lies  betwuen  Lebanon  and  the 
Cumberland  River.  From  one  point  of  this,  Lebanon  is  supplied  with 
sand  for  building  purposes. 


THE    EASTERN"     GRAVEL';     RIVER     BOTTOMS     AND    ALLU- 
VIAL BEDS. 

3163.  A.  The  Eastern  Gravel, — Ab  in  the  western  part  of 
theState  the  Tonnessee  Eiver  ia  bordered  with  gravel  on  high 
points,  so  in  the  Valley  of  Bast  Tennessee,  nearly  sU  the  rivers, 
and  especially  those  that  flow  into  the  State  through  the  gaps 
of  the  Unaka  Chain,  (§  6,)  have  belts  of  similar  material  skirt- 
ing them.  Approaching  within  two  or  three  miles  of  these 
rivere,  the  traveler  very  oft«n  meets  with  coarse  gravel,  (coar- 
ser than  that  of  the  Ore-Region  Gravel,)  on  the  ridges,  and 
often  at  a  height  of  300  or  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
streams.  The  appearance  of  such  material  has  more  than  once 
been  to  the  writer  the  flrnt  intimation  of  the  proximity  of  a 

1164.  These  pebbles,  of  all  sizes  below  that  of  a  man's  head, 
have  doubtless  been  brought  from  the  Unakas,  and  from  the 
mountains  in  North  Carolina.  Some  of  them  are  from  Gkil- 
howee  Sandstone  mountains,  (§§  479-485,)  and  show  the  char- 
acteristic Seolithus-rods.  They  are  found  back  from  the  rivera, 
as  far  as  from  ono  to  three  or  lour  miles.  The  fact  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  but  I  do  not  propose,  at  present,  to  inquire  how  or 
when  they  got  there,  or,  as  to  what  changes  havo  occurred 
since  that  time. 

1164.  B.  Bwer  Bottoms,  and  AUwviai  Beds. — From  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  the  river  bottoms  are  full  of  interest. 
They  contribute  to  the  State  many  thousands  of  acres  of  first 
class  lands.  Many  of  them  have  one  drawback,  and  that  is 
their  exposure  to  overflow ;  but  many  of  them  are  above  ordi- 
nary high-water  mark,  and  most  of  those  that  are  not,  are  free 
from  water  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  permit  of  the 
raising  of  splendid  crops  of  corn. 

-is  yet  but  little  attention  has    been   given   to  the 
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of  our  river  beds,  and  aliavial  bottoms.     This  remains  to  bfi 
done. 

By  far  the  moat  important  alluvia!  area  in  Tennessee,  is  the 
Mississippi  Bottom.  The  topographical  features  of  this  area 
havo  been  given  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Report,  (page  119,) 
and  to  this  ihe  reader  is  referred. 


Supplement  to  Siliceous  Gkodp.     (PageZZS.) 

1165.  In  1866,  Dr.  A.  Winchell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
and  myself,  agreed  to  prepare,  jointly,  a  paper  on  the  Siliceous 
Group.  "With  a  view  to  this,  I  was  to  put  into  his  hands  such 
species  as  I  might  have,  or  might  collect,  for  examination  and 
comparison.  The  same  year  I  discovered  what  was,  to  me,  a 
new  fauna,  and  one  that  interested  me  much,  and  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  ealeareo- siliceous,  fetid  shale  in  which  the  species 
occur,  I  havo  referred  in  §§  883  and  884.  A  series  of  the  fos- 
sils of  this  fauna,  as  well  as  others,  from  the  base  of  the  Sili- 
ceous Group,  was  sent  to  Dr.  ■Wincholl, 

1166.  After  this,  both  of  us  being  much  engaged  in  other 
matters,  nothing  was  done  towards  the  carrying  ont  of  our 
mutual  project,  excepting  that  the  fossils  from  near  Manches- 
ter, and  the  Orthis,  from  White's  Creek,  were  examined,  and 
the  results  communicated  to  me.  But  so  far  as  the  others 
wore  concerned,  nothing  was  done  with  them  until  within  a 
few  weeks  ;  and  since  the  section  on  the  Siliceous  Group  ha^s 
been  in  print,  I  have  received  the  following  paper. 

1167.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr,  Winchell  has  described  a  num- 
ber of  species.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  my  wish. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  he  makes  the  shale  of  the  age  of  the 
Kinderhook  Formation  of  the  northwestern  States.  This,  to 
my  mind,  makes  the  Kinderhook  Carboniferous;  for  it  does  ap- 
pear to  mo,  that  the  fetid  (fragrant)  shale  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  main  mass  of  the  "Protean  Member."  Of  this, 
however,  more  hereafter. 
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foSSILS    FKOM    TeNNESBEE, 

C  BtiOK   Shalb, 
Dk.  J.  M.  Safeord. 

These  fossils,  so  far  aa  I  know,  are  the  only  ones  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Tennessee,  in  strata  iramodiatoly  above  the  Black  Shale;  and  I 
entered  upon  the  stuily  of  them  with  a  great  dsgree  of  interest.  This  in- 
terest had  been  enhanced  by  the  opportunity  of  making  personal  examina- 
tions in  Tennessee,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1866,  along  a  line  from 
Nashville,  through  Lebanon  and  Sparta,  to  tho  Cumberland  Table-land. 
On  this  tour,  I  was  enabled  to  verify  the  statements  made  in  the  "Geologi- 
cal Keeonnoisance  of  Tennessee,"  and  in  Part  First  of  "The  Geology  of 
Tennessee,"  in  reference  to  [he  physical  geography  and  geology  of  a 
remarkable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  I  satisfied  myself  then,  and  so 
announced  in  a  Eeport,  which  I  afterwurds  made  to  a  private  company, 
that  the  ''Siliceous  Group"  is,  strictly,  the  prolongation  of  the  "Knob 
Formation,"  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  that  it  corresponds  to  some  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  series  of  America.  It  was 
still  more  apparent,  that  the  St.  Louis  Limestone,  in  asiliceous  condition,  is 
spread  out  over  most  of  the  "Highland  Rim"  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  "Central  Basin;"  while  the  great  mass  of  Limestone  beneath 
the  "False  Coal  Measures"  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  is  the  Eas- 
kaskia. 

The  fossils  which  I  have  DOW  submitted  to  a  careful  investigation,  were 
obtained  from  three  different  localities  on  th     b     i  '  the   Highland 

Eim — one  upon  the  eastern  border  of  th  C  t  al  B  n  one  upon  the 
northern,  and  one  upon  the  western.  Th  t  t  g  ph  al  position  in 
each  case,  is  such,  that  their  identification  t  d  the  age  of  the 

formation  reposing  directly  upon  the  Bl  k  Jsh  i  Th  f  ssils  from  the 
eastern  and  northern  borders  are: 

1.  Spirifera  Loffo.m?'^  Hall,  a  Keokuk  Lim  p 

'Z,  Producia  setidrrlicuUita,  Martin,  sp.,  which  ranges  through  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks. 

3.  Orthi!  MkMim,  L'Eveille,  also  a  Carboniferous  species,  and  found  ia 
the  "Knobs"  of  Kentucky. 

Higher  up  in  the  Siliceous  Group,  I  have  heretofore  identified  Rhyncho- 
nella  Vemeuilanii,  a  Chester  Limestone  species;  and  still  higher,  numerous 
species  of  the  St.  Bonis  Limestone,  suchaa  Lithoslrolion  Canadease,  Prodae- 
ia  semireticulata,  Streplorhynchut  umbraeuluvt,  SpiTi/era  Keekuk,  Var.,  and 
S.  perinflata? 

It  ia  probable,  therefore,  that,  in  these  portions  of  the  State,  the  Siliceous 
Group  embraces  representations  of  the  Keokuk,  Chester  and  St.  Louis 
Limestones. 
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Greatly  to  my  surprise,  the  collection  of  fossils  from  HicJtman  Hud 
Maury  counties,  on  the  westorH  side  of  tlie  "Higliland  Rim,"  diaclosos  the 
eSi8(anceof  a  formation  hitherto  unknown  in  Tennessee-tho  represenla- 
twe  of  the  Kmderhook  Group,  of  Illinois,  and  its  equivalents.  The  fol- 
lowing idantiflcatioiiB  have  been  made: 

1.  SpiHf^a  hirtal  White  and  Whitfield,  from  the  Yellow  Sandstones  of 
Iowa. 

2.  Rkynehonella  Sagtriana,  Win.,  from  the  Marshall  Group,  of  Michisan 
and  Ohio.  ^ 

3.  Ckoneit,  mnltieasla.  Win.,  from  the  Yellow  Sandstones  of  Iowa. 

4.  CAo7is(«8pMj(-A«!;a?  Win.,  from  the  MarshallGroup,  of  Michigan  and 

5.  pTodu^(aconc,nlrka,-aM,  from  the  Yellow  Sandstones  of  Iowa  and 
the  same  horizon  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

_  6.   Ckonite,  FUcheri,   Nor.  and  Prat.,   from   the   Yellow   Sandstones  of 

7.  Lingula  mbspalulata?  Meek  and  Wor.,   from   the   Black  Slat*,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  a  black  shale  embraceil  in  the  Waverly,  of  Ohio. 
8   ZofhT-enlia  Ida?  Win.,  from  the  Eookford  Goniatito  Beds. 

9.  Con«laria  byblU,  White,  from  the  Yellow  Si^nJstones  of  Iowa. 

10.  Leda  belUstriata?  Stovens,  from  the  Marshall  Group,  of  Michigan. 
\l.Solen  scalpTiformis,  Win.,  from  the  Marshall  Group,  of  Michigan. 
This  is  a  list  of  identification,  from  a  collection  of  18  species  of  which 

two  others  are  more  doubtfully  identified  with  known  species.  Unexpect- 
ed as  this  result  may  be,  and  questionable  ns  two  or  three  of  the  identifi- 
cations may  be,  I  feel  constrained  to  state,  that  the  indications  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  specimens  point  conclusiTely  to  the  esistence  in  Tennessee  of 
a  feeble  representation  of  those  beds  in  the  horizon  of  the  Marshall  group 
whose  geological  age  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion. 

On  studying  the  matrii  in  which  these  fossils  are  imbedded,  I  find  that 
those  marked  "e,"  are  from  a  rook  almost  identical  with  the  yellowish- 
brown,  caloarBo-argillaceoua  beds  of  Eookford,  Ind.,  (not  the  limestone  in 
which  the  Goniatites  are  imbedded,)  while  those  marked  "b,"  are  from 
caloareo-silioeous  shales  extremely  similar  to  those  of  the  Einderhook  group 
in  southern  Illinois,  and  finally,  those  marked  "a  "are  from  dark  bitumi 
nous  shales  identical  with  those  embraeol  n  the  Waverly  of  Ohio  at  va 
rious  places,  and  at  Vanceburg,  Ky. 

The  siliceous  shales  of  the  Kinderhcok  group  of  Illinois  reach  to  the 
southern  extremity  cf  the  State.  It  is  not  at  all  mp  obable  thU  they 
should  extend  along  the  western  border  of  the  Carboniferous  irea  across 
end  of  Kentucky,  into  Tcnnes-ae  It  may  be  pronjinced 
it  some  renrenpntniirtTi    f.P  tv.  ,.   p«..™-*,._    -..,-,        .    . 


,    . .    ,,    ,  -"   ' '-="='^      '-'■  '""J   oe  pronjinced 

probable  that  some  representation   of  th  s  formation  will  y^t  h^  traced 
tW>m  the  eastern  border  of  the  Garb-"  -    ■ 

into  central  and  southern  Kentucky 
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I  append  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  fossils  embraced  in  these  inTes- 

tigations,  including  diagnoses  of  four,  which  seem  to  be  undescribed  species: 

Notes  on  teb  Sfecies. 

I,  Fossils  from  near  Manchealer,  Cannon  County,  Tennessee,  '•{mmfdiatdj/ 
abovt  the  Black  Shale." 

1.  SpiBirERA  LooANi?*  Hall,  lo.  Geo!.  Kep,,p.  647,  pi.  xi,  fig.  7,  and 
xxi,  figs  l.a,  b,  and  2. 

The  collection  embraces  eight  silicified  speciniens  of  a  large  Spirifera, 
which  nearly  agrees  with  specimens  of  this  species  from  above  Alton,  111., 
and  above  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.  They  are,  however,  of  smaller  si ae — the 
largest  measuring  three  inches  along  the  hinge  line. 

2.  PhODDCTA  SBMlKBTrCITI.ATA,  Mariin,  sp. 

Four  specimens  of  a  Produota  agreeing  in  all  respects  with  forms  usually 
referred,  in  this  country,  to  the  Hhove  Bpeciea.  I  have  collected  this  spe- 
cies throughout  the  north-wostem  States,  in  the  horizon  of  the  jVIarshall 
group,  and  thence  through  the  Mountain  Limestone,  into  the  Coal  Meas- 

S.  Zafhrbktig  Cahhohenbis,  n.  sp. 

Coral  strongly  curved,  having  the  diameter  of  the  cup,  to  the  length 
along  the  outside  of  the  curvature,  as  1  lo  3.  Exterior  somewhat  smooth, 
impressed  by  numerous  medium-sized  wrinliles  of  growth.  Possette  nar- 
row and  deep.  Number  of  iHmeH^,  28,  in  seven  groups— besides  the  three 
in  the  fossette.  The  group  on  each  side  of  the  foseettc  contains  6  lamella; 
next  is  a  pair  of  groups,  each  with  3  lamellie,  then  a  pair,  each  with  i  lam- 
elite,  and  lastly  an  azygos  group,  witli  8  or  4  lamollte.  The  lamellK  are 
not  percf  ptiblj  twisted  toward  the  center. 

This  species  approaches  nearest  to  an  nndescribed  Zaphrentis  from  the 
Keokuk  Limestone,  near  Burlington,  lo.;  but  the  latter  species,  besides  be- 
ing somewhat  larger,  is  much  more  tapering  below,  less  strongly  cuiTed, 
and  has  a  deeper  cup.  It  agrees  nearljr  as  well  with  Z.  eUipiica,  nhite, 
which  has  an  elliptic  transverse  section  instead  of  a  circular  one. 

II.  A  Foatilfrom  White's  Oreek,  Davidson  Counly,  Tennessee,  Jotind  three 
feet  above  the  Black  Shale. 

4.  Orthib  Micsblini,  L'Evellle. 

This  Orthis  is  absolutely  identical  with  forms  from  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  the  north-west,  which  have  been  generally  referred  to  0,  Miche- 
lini — though,  sometimes  to  0.  Vanuxeiai,  Hall,  a  closely  related  species. 
It  ia  said  by  Frof.  Safford  to  occur  in  the  "Knobs,"  near  Louisville,  Ky. 

in.  FotsiUfTOtn  "tholes  juit  above  the  Black  Shale,  in  Hickman  County, 
and  the  odjoiniTig  edge  of  Maury   County,    Tennessee." 

C.  Spiripbra  hirta?  White  and  Whitefteld,  Proc.  Bos.,  Soc.  Nat. 
'Hist.     [Labeled  4.b.] 

The  single  specimen  referred  to  this  species,  is  considerably  larger  than 
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cpecimens  from  Buriington,  Iowa,  the  typical  locality;  and  perhaps,  the 
ftrea_  is  a  little  more  eitanded  latterly,  hiit  I  can  scarcaly  doubt  that  the 

Types  from  the  "Yellow  Sandstone,"  Burlington,  Iowa. 

6.  Ehynchonklla  Saokriana,  Win.,  Proe.  Acad.  Hat.  Sei.,  Phil., 
Sep.,  186'2,  p.  407.    [Labeled  1,  and  la,  and  Sa.] 

Sis  specimens,  showing  both  valves,  and  agreeing  well  with  this  speeiee. 
A  Sageriana  has  a  wide  geographical  distribution,  being  hitherto  known  by 
me  in  remote  parts  of  Michigan,  and  from  Medina,  Trumbull,  Cuyahoga, 
Summit,  Knos  and  Licking  Counties,  Ohio. 

Types  from  the  "Marshall  Group,"  Michigan. 

7.  CiiosETEs  MULTicosTA,  Win.,  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  Jan., 
1863,  p.  6.     [Labeled  8.c  and  3  a.] 

The  two  dorsal  valves  in  the  collection  agree  in  all  respects  with  this 
species,  escept  that  the  stria  are  considerably  more  obscure  than  even  in 
the  typical  specimens,  and  the  eiterior  surface  is  minutely  graiiuliiled. 

Types  from  the  base  of  the  "Yellow  Sandstones"  at  Burlington,  lo., 
and  into  tho  base  of  the  "BurlingWn  Limestone," 

8.  Chonetes  pclchella?  "Win.,  Proe.  Acad.  I^at.  Sei.,  Phil,  Sep., 
1862.    [Labeled  5.  c]  '  '       f ' 

The  single  ventral  valve  of  this  species,  shows  only  the  inside,  and 
hence,  the  number  of  ribs  caJinotbe  satisfactoiily  aBcertained.  There  is 
a  slightly  divargont  spine  at  each  extremity  of  the  binge-line. 

Types  from  the  Maishall  Group,  of  Michigan.  This  species  occurs  also 
in  the  Waverly.  of  Ohio.  i-  a  r  ,         , 

9.  PRODUfiTA  COHCBSTEICA,  Hall,  lo,  Geo.  Eep.,  p.  517,  pi.  vii,  fig.  3 ; 
Kep.  N.  Y,  Regents,  p.  180.  Sae  also,  "Winohell  Proe.  Aead.  Mat.  Sci., 
Philj  July,  18fi5,  p.  HE.     [Labeled  2.c  and  2.b.] 

t^he  agreement  in  this  case  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  collection 
contains  one  specimen  showing  both  valves,  ono  showing  the  ventral,  and 
one,  both  sides  of  the  dorsal  valve. 

Typos  from  tha  "Yellow  Sandstones,"  Iowa.  This  species  occurs  also  in 
the  same  horizon,  in  Indiana,  and  in  northern  and  southern  Michigan. 

10.  Another  specimen,  marked  2.a,  exhibits  the  eiterior  of  a  ventral 
valve  resembling  the  forms  named  P.  Shumardiana,  by  Prof.  Hall,  but 
this  species  ia  probably  only  a  form  of  P.  coitcenlrica. 

11.  Chonetes  Fischkri,  Norwood  and  Pratten,  Jour,  Acad,  Nat.  Sci, 
Phil,,  [2]Tol,  m,  p.  2S,  pl.ii,  fig.  3.    [Labeled  2  a.] 

A  single  exterior  of  a  ventral  valve.  The  inner  surface  is  less  finely 
pustulose  Ihanin  tho  Burlington  specimens,  and  tho  exterior  is  a  little 
more  distinctly  striate. 

Types  from  the  "Yellow  Sandstones,"  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 
A2.  DisciKA  Saitoedi,  n.sp.     [Labeled  6,a.] 

Shell  rather  small,  outline  nearly  circular,  but  generally  a  little  flat- 
tened,  posteriorly,   and  also  on  each  of  the  postoro-laleral   boundaries. 
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Upper  toIto  rather  dopreased-conioal.  with  tha  beat  midway  lietween 
the  centre  and  the  posterior  aide;  under  surfuce  presenting  a  faint,  but 
distinct  line»r  ridge,  extending  Bnteriorly  from  the  beak,  ono-fourth  the 
diameter  of  the  shell.  Lower  valve  very  depressed  convex,  witli  an  apical 
pyriform  indentation,  having  »  blunt  spar  projecting  from  its  broad  ante- 
rior end.  Na  perforation  visible.  Exterior  of  both  valves  ornamented  with 
numerous  fine,  unequal,  concentric  strite;  interiors  smoolh,  except  the 
faint  vascular  markings  near  the  borders. 

This  curious  species  most  resembles  in  general  appearance.  Diaeina  La- 
densis,  Hal!,  from  the  Genesee  Shale;  but  the  pyriform  indentation  of  the 
ventral  valve,  the  finer  exterior  Ktrloe,  and  the  unconspicuous  foramen,  will 
serve  to  distinguish  it. 

13.  LiNBTiLA  ftuBSPATPLATA?  Meek  and  Worthen,  111.  Geol.  Rcp.,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  437,  pi.  xiij,  fig.  1.     [Labeled  5.c  ] 

The  single  specimen,  showing  inside  of  (apparently)  the  ventral  valve, 
is  not  over  one-third  the  length  of  the  specimen  figured  in  the  Illinois 
Eeport;  hut  it  otherwise  airees  with  the  description  in  outline,  markings, 
position  of  the  beak,  and  faint,  radiating  line:;  along  the  middle. 

L.  ivhapatulata  was  described  from  the  "Black  Slate,"  of  Union  County, 
Illinois,  At  Vanceburg,  Kentucky,  and  other  localities  near  the  Ohio 
River,  and  also  iu  northern  Ohio,  is  a  black  shale,  embraced  within  the 
Waverlj  series,  which  contains  a  small  Lingula  closely  resembling  this 
specimen  from  Tennessee.  If  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  specimens  are 
really  Ii.  tubepatulala,  it  is  singular  that  (iiis  species  should  be  found  in  Illi- 
nois, in  a  shale  occupying  a  position  so  much  lower. 

14.  Zaphrentls  Ida?  Win.,  Proc.  Acad.  Uat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  July,  ISiJS.  [La- 
beled 12,b,  12.C,] 

The  three  specimens  in  the  collection  are  all  without  epithcca,  and  lack 
the  prrfo.und  wrinkles  of  growth,  which  belong  to  the  types  of  this 
species,  from  Eockford,  Indiana.  They  also  enlarge,  npwaril,  somewhat 
more  rapidly. 

15.  CONTILABIA  BYBLis,  "White,  Proc.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Teh.  1862, 
p.  22.     [Labeled  8.a.] 

I  feel  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  species.  It  possesses  the  small, 
isolated  eminences  or  granulations  ranged  in  a  line  along  the  crests  of  the 
ridges,  which  characterize  well  preserTed  specimens  from  Burlington, 
Iowa.*  From  GO  to  75  of  these  eminences  may  be  counted  in  the  space 
of  an  inch. 

Types  from  the  "Yellow  Sandstones,"  Burlington,  Iowa. 

16.  Leda  BELLisTftlATA?  Stevens,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  [2]  Vol.  xxv,  p. 
261.     [Labeled  lO.a.] 

*  Dr.  White  does  not  mention  llie.ae,  and  only  saja  :  "Spaces  belween  Ihe  ridgea 
finely  orennlate."  This  condition  appears  on  wora  specimens.  Compare  with  this,  C. 
GuTind,  d'ftroh.  etVerneuil,  Mem.  Fobs.  Ithen.  Prov.  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  Load., 
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These  five  specimens  ars  thus  referred  solely  on  account  of  external 
resemblances.  The  Tennessee  apeeimcns  are  a  little  over  an  inch  in  length, 
but  do  not,  in  this,  exceed  specimona  from  Michigan.  At  tlie  same  time, 
no  indioaiion  of  hinge  atructure  haa  bean  observed ;  and  the  shell  seems  to 
have  been  thinner  tliftn  usual,  for  species  of  this  fiimily.  Should  further 
dieooyery  demonstrate  that  Iheee  apeciinena  do  not  belong  to  Leda,  they 
■will  probably  fall  into  the  genus  Sedgwickia ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  allow- 
able, to  propose  a  specific  name  to  be  based  on  the  diaooverios  of  some  fu- 
ture investigator. 

Types  from  the  Marshall  Group,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

17.  SoLEN  sCALPBiFOSMis,  "Win.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei-,  Phil.,  Sep.  1S02, 
p.  m.     [Labeled  9.a,] 

Bhell,  like  the  foregoing   unusually  thin  and  delicate. 
Types  from  the  Marshall  Group,  Marshall,  Michigan. 

18.  Plburotomabia  Hickman  bnsis,  n,  sp.      [Labeled  T.a.] 

Globose  shells  in  an  inc<'mpleie  state  of  preservation,  showing  regularly 
convex  whorls,  ornamented  with  numerous  delicately  raised  and  finely 
beaded  revolving  strite,  and  a  well  defined  band  without  distinct  carina. 
;^be  atrise  limiting  the  band  are  not  beaded,  but  all  the  others  on  both  sides 
bear  50  to  80  granulations  to  the  inch.  The  strise  aro  quite  unequal  in 
number  and  distribution,  since  Ihey  increase  by  implantation,  with  the 
growth  of  the  shell.  The  base  of  the  shell  ia  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  seems  to  be  perforated  by  a  amall  umbilicus. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  any  species,  in  any  formation,  which  presents 
the  above  cumbination  of  churaoturs. 

19.  PfliLLiPSiA  Tennesbeknsis,  n.  sp    [Labeled  IS.b,  13.c.] 
Glabella  prominent,  indented  by  a  small,  round,  depressed,  postero-late- 

ral  lobe,  and  isolated  by  h  deep  occipital  furrow,  from  a  prominent  occipi- 
tal ring  which  extenda,  nnrrowing  in  width  and  curving  backwards,  en- 
tirely across  the  border,  fading  out  toward  the  short,  acute,  genal  angle. 
Border  concave,  bounded  by  a  prominent  ridge,  outside  of  which  is  a  line- 
ar groove  limited  peripherally  by  a  sharply  elevated,  delieale  linear  mar- 
gin. Surface  of  glabeila,  accessory  lobe  and  neck-ring  covered  with  fine, 
unequal  granulations;  a  row  of  granules  along  the  ridgo  of  the  border. 

Pygidium  broadly  rounded,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  apparently 
depresaeJ;  axis  with  8  or  9  rings,  tapering  to  the  posterior  end,  which  ia 
somewhat  abruptly  rounded  ofl',  one  tenth  of  an  inch  from  the  extremity 
of  the  pygidium;  lateral  lobes  with  8  or  9  segments,  becoming  oh acure  pos- 
teriorly. Border  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  broad,  marked  on  the 
under  sMe  hy  nine  rigid,  sharply  impressed,  parallel  atriEe.  Exterior  of  the 
crust  very  finely  atid  obaourelj  granulated.  Length  about  three  eighths — 
breadth  five  eighths  of  an  inch. 

Other  characters  of  this  species  are  unknown.  It  seems  to  approach 
nearest  U>  Fliillipiia  aTlicult! la.  Hall,  sp.;  (iv.  Kep.,  N.  Y,  Kegents,)  from 
the  Waserly  of  Ohio,  but  is  destitute  of  the  anterior  and  middle  furrowsof 
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the  glabella.  Neither  does  the  description  of  that  species  give  the  surface 
characters,  though  comparison  is  made  with  Proetia  Missouriensis,  Shiira., 
fcom  the  Lithographic  Limestone  of  Mo.,  which  ia  granulated  like  this. 
It  diffcra  from  ProeitM  {FhilUpaia?)  elliptica,  Meek  and  Worthen,  (111.  Geol. 
Kep.,  Tol.  Ill,  p.  iaO.  pi.  14,  flg,  8,)  from  the  Kinderhook  Group,  in  the 
characters  of  the  cephalic  border,  in  the  absence  of  glabella  furrowa,  and 
in  the  border  of  the  pygidium. 

20.  Has  the  appearance  of  a  minute  Spiri/era  pecuUarU,  Shum  ,  from 
the  Choutean  limoatone,  Mo,  and  the  Yellow  Sandstones  of  Iowa.  [La- 
beled a.c  ] 

21.  Resemhlea  SpiHfera  Urei,  Fleming,  {Amboceelin  gemmula,  McOhea- 
ney,  &c.,)  a  carboniferoaa  species.    [Labeled  2.b.] 

22.  Portion  of  the  test  of  a  cruatacean  or  dermal  plate  of  a  fi^h.  Inite- 
terminable.    [Labeled  11, d.] 

A.    "WiNCHBLL. 

Univwiify  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Wih  March,  1869. 
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THE  MINERALS  AID  ROCKS  OF  SI'ECIAL  USE. 


lies.  InthePartof  the  Report  joat  finished,  the  principal  purpose  has 
been  to  describe  the  atmcture  and  the  great  rocky  formations  of  the  State, 
(g  315,)  the  notices  of  the  minor-Is,  nnd  especially  useful  mineral  sah- 
Btanoes,  although  in  many  cases  full,  being  subordinate.  In  this  Part  the 
latter  are  claasifled,  and  constitute  the  principal  subject.  Much,  however, 
having  been  already  written  that  properly  belongs  hero,  this  di.ifion  of  the 
Beport  will  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  annotated  index  of  the  minerals 
and  min'Tal  substances  already  described.  The  whole  is  an  outline  of  our 
mineral  resources.     There  is  yet  much  fllling  up  to  be  done. 

1169.  The  most  important  elements  in  the  mineral  resoureea 
of  Tennessee  are  iron-ore  and  stone-coal,  and  this  ia  as  we  would 
have  it,  for  to  these,  above  all  other  minerals,  are  the  vigor,  the 
thrift,  and  the  wealth  of  civilized  nations  to  be  attributed. 
Our,  gold,  sine,  lead,  marble,  petroleum,  and  even  copper,  although 
constituting,  in  the  aggregate,  a  very  important  general  inter- 
est, are  individuaUy  quite  subordinate.  These  have  a  local  in- 
terest. The  copper  mines  have  been  a  rich  boon  to  Polk  County, 
and  neighboring  parts  of  Bast  Tennessee,  and  have,  moreover 
contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the  State;  but  the  iron-ore  in- 
volves an  interest  which  is  directly  State- wide,  and  one  which 
has  added,  and  is  adding,  vastly  more  to  the  wealth  of  Tennes- 
see. So  the  stone-coal,  stored  in  a  groat  field  that  lies  between 
two  of  the  most  extensive  sections  of  the  State,  that  includes 
parts  of  many  counties  within  its  area,  and  has  an  extent  of 
more  than  5000  square  miles,  is  aomething  that  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  individually  and  as  citizens. 
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1170.  It  becomes  us  to  look  to  these  interests,  and  especially  to  the  ooal- 
interest,  for  the  development  of  this  is  far  behind  what  it  ought  to  be.  Wo 
need  not  send  money  to  Keniueky  or  PittBburg  for  comI.  We  must  bare  a 
rftilcoad  across  our  coal  field  and  make  the  very  heart  of  it  accessible. 
Nashville  and  Knoiville  aro  the  important  points,  respectively,  of  two 
great  sections  of  the  State,  and  approximately  on  the  same  parallel,  and 
one,  moreover,  north  of  the  middle  of  the  State,  jet  lo  pass  from  one  point 
to  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  go  out  of  the  State  into  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
and  go  round  our  coal-field.  Rather  a  severe  commentary  on  our  enter- 
prise, ospeciallj  when  it  is  recollected  Ihat  a  direct  road  would  pay  for  it- 
self in  the  opening  out  of  our  buried  resources.  But  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  this  state  of  things  will  soon  be  rectified  The  Nashville  und 
Chattanooga  Road  hae  done  much,  as  we  have  seen,  (J  093,)  towards  the 
development  of  the  coal  interests  of  Tennessee;  the  Knosville  and  Ken- 
tucky Road  will  do  much;  but  the  Tennessee  and  Pacific  Road  will  do  inoro. 


CHArTEE  XVI. 
THE  ORES  AND  METALS. 

1171.  In  this  chapter  are  considered  the  minerals  used  as  ores,  a 
metals  as  occur  native,  like  gold. 

The  chapter  that  follows  will  embrace  minerals  not  used  as 
■which  coal  is  an  example,  and  rook-produots,  like  raarblo  and  buhr-i 


IRON.      (1.) 

1172.  The  variety  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  iron-ore  in 
Tennessee,  its  excellent  quality,  its  favorable  association  with 
the  necessary  conditions  for  the  economical  manufacture  of 
iron,  place  the  State  among  the  best  as  an  iron -producing  re- 
gion. 

1173,  The  localities  and  outcrops  of  the  iron-ore  of  Tennes- 
see, including  all  its  varieties,  whether  in  local  deposits  or  in 
regular  teds,  are  found  in  three  belts  of  the  State,  which  are 
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quite  distinct,  and  differ,  more  or  leas,  in  geological  and  min- 
eral character.  These  belts,  or  iron-regions,  as  I  shall  call 
them,  are  as  follows: 

(4,)  The  Eastern  laoN-RBaiON.  Estends  ihrongh  the  State, 
lies  along  with  and  in  front  of  Ihs  Unaka  Range.    (?  41.) 

(L.)  The  Dyestomb-Rboioit.  Skirtfl  the  eftetern  base  of  the 
CumbKrland  Table-land,  or  of  Walden's  Kidge,  from  Tir- 
gioia  to  Georgia;  extends  out  laterally  into  f  he  Valley  of 
East  Teunoaaee  from  ten  to  twenty  miles;  the  Sequatchee 
and  Elk  Valleys  are  included, 

(C.)  The  Western  Ieon-Eeqion.  Occupies  a  belt  of  the  High- 
lands contiguous  to  the  Western  Valley,  (gj  250  to  252,) 
and  a  part  of  this  valley  'itaelf;  the  belt  runs  through  the 
State,  from  Kentucky  to  Alabuma. 

A. — The  Eastern  Iron-Eegion. 

1174.  This  region  includes  the  counties  of  Johnson,  Carter, 
Sullivau,  Washington,  Greene,  Cocke,  Sevier,  Blount,  Monroe, 
Polk,  and  the  eastern  part  of  McMinn,  or,  in  other  words,  those 
counties  in  which  the  Unaka  Eange,  with  its  outliei^  and  in- 
cluded valleys  and  covea,  is  found.  {§§  41,  and  124r-137.)  It 
is  in  these  valleys  and  covea  that  most  of  the  ore-deposits 
occur.  As,  for  example,  in  the  picturesq^ne  valleys  of  John- 
son, in  the  Valley  of  Stony  Creek,  of  Carter,  Bonipass  and 
Greasy  Coves,  of  Washington,  the  coves  of  Greene,  those  hack 
of  ChiJhowee,  in  Sevier  and  Blount,  and  in  those  hack  of  the 
outliers,  in  Monroe,  and  Star's  Mountain  further  south.  The 
valleys  which  skirt  the  outliers  (§  46)  on  the  west  are  to  bo  in- 
eluded.  In  all  of  these  ore  is  found,  and  is  to  be  looked  for. 
No  doubt  numerous  deposits  remain  to  he  discovered,  notwith- 
standing the  number  known.  Many  of  these  valleys  and  coves 
are  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  five  miles 
wide.  Those  in  Johnson  and  Carter,  especially,  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  extent,  and  for  the  numerous  deposits,  or  banks,  of 
ore  occurring  in  them. 

1175.  The  typical  geological  structure  of  many  of  the  iron- 
bearing  valleys  and  coves,  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram  on  page 
202.  The  bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  occupied  generally  by 
variegated  shales  and  slates,  and  magnesian  limestones  of  the 
Knox  Group.    At  many  points  these  rocks  have  been  greatly 
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leached  or  weatliered,  and  have  left  ridges  or  knolls  of  debris, 
consisting  of  clay,  sand,  chert  and  ahaly  fragments,  or  where 
the  rock  is  mainly  limestone,  or  dolomite,  little  else  than  clay. 
In  these  leached  masses  the  ore,  at  certain  places,  has  accumu- 
lated, and  thus  the  banks  have  been  formed.  Seo,  also,  §§  562 
and  563,  and  compare,  in  addition,  §  1182. 

1176.  In  the  diagram  referred  to,  the  valleys  (A  and  B)  are 
flanked  by  a  sandstone  mountain  on  each  side.  Many  of  the 
iron -bearing  valleys  or  coves,  however,  have  a  mountain  on 
but  one  side.  In  a  few  cases,  extensive  banks,  as  those  in  Sul- 
livan and  one  in  McMinn,  are  entirely  detached  from  the  main 
mountains,  and  sustain  no  particular  relation  to  them.  These 
are  exceptions,  and  are  thrown'into  the  eastern  region  on  ac- 
count of  their  proximity,  and  for  convenience. 

1177.  The  Eastern  Iron-Eegion  affords  three  species  of  ore, 
as  follows : 

(1)  JAmonite;  contains,  when  pure,  60  (59.B2)  per  cent,  of  metal- 

lic iron;    powder  browniah  oc  yeUowj  by  far  the  most 
abundant  ore. 

(2)  Hetno(ife;  bsB,  when  pure,  70  per  cent,   of  iron;  powder  i-eif; 

includes  two  varieties,  aafollowe:  (a)  EardSotid  Ore,  and 
(b)  i>yej(o)je,  or  fltratifledore. 
(3)  MagneliU;  containa,  when  yure,  72  (72.4)  percent  of  iron; 
powder  blaek;  ihe  riebest  and  tbe  rarest  ore  in  Tennessee. 

1178.  (1.)  Limonite.  This  is  the  great  ore  of  this  Iron-Ee- 
gion, and  will  always  be  meant  unless  the  others  are  specified. 
"When  pure,  it  consists  of 

Iron  61  02 


100  DO 
It  never,  therefore,  contains  more  than  51  92  lbs  of  iron  in 
one  hundred  of  ore.    Practically,  it  never  contains  this  amount, 
owing  to  impurities, 

1179.  In  the  field  before  as,  it  occ.irs  both  as  "honeycomb" 
and  hard  solid  ore — occasionally  in  grains,  and  called  shofc-ore — 
sometimes  in  ochreot^  and  earthy  forms.  It  exists  in  the  banks 
in  masses  of  all  sizes,  from  small  lumps  up  to  blocks  and  beds, 
sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  found,  too,  in 
contorted  layers,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  orthree  feet  in  thick- 
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nesB,  partially  strstiaed  with  ««»m8  of  oartliy  matter,  and  In 
some  cases,  more  or  loss  parallel  to  the  irregnlar  surface  o( 
limestone  rooks  helow.  The  ores  generally  are  excellent,  yield- 
ing iron  of  tirst  quality. 

1180.  The  Itnoiis,  hills  and  pidges,  which  generally  afford  the 
most  important  banks,  though  some  of  them  are  in  low  grounds 
arc  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  often  sevepal 
miles  long  The  deposits  occur  upon  these  ot  interials  and 
sometimes  the  ore  can  bo  traced  for  half  »  mile  or  mope. 

1181.  Considerable  of  the  superior  ore  of  Johnson  Carter 
and  Washington  contains  Uai  and  ane.  The  ore  of  Bompass 
Cove,  in  Washington,  and  that  used  at  Carter's  Furnace  in  Car- 
ter county,  are  of  this  charaetep.  The  iron  made  from'  both  is 
excellent.  Often,  after  blowing  out,  several  hundred  pounds  of 
lead  have  been  obtained  in  the  crevices  of  the  stacks.  The 
zinc  collects  in  a  hard  incrustation  around  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace. 

11 82.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  pointing  to  the  origin  of  the  limonite  in  these 
hanks,  Ihet  looantle,  are  met  with  in  llie  .ov.s,  in  wWoh  th.  hank,  occur 
where  the  hmestcne.  and  dolomll..  oonlain  disseminated  grain,  of  ■„,-' 
liUni,  and  i»i™,  (,,i„i„.)  s„„h  l,  ,he  „,„  in  Bompus  Cove,  aad  u  cm 
point  the  galena  is  so  abundant  as  to  have  attracted  notice  as  a  "lead  mine  " 
(i  568.)  We  are  led  to  infer  from  such  fads  that  the  limenite  of  the  ore 
hank,  at  ..other  p.int  la  tU.  eove,  and  the  W  aai  i„  .„.  .„„i„.4 
with  It,  are  oxidized  portions  of  the  leaohed  remains  of  Uraestono,  which 
Uke  those  above,  originally  contained  pjrite,  blende  and  galena.     ' 

1183.  The  data  on  hand  are  not  sufflcient  for  the  making  out 
of  a  complete  list  of  the  limonito  banks  of  the  Eastern  Iron- 
Region.  The  deposits  are  very  numerous,  and  there  is  acareeiy 
a  cove  or  valley  in  which  note-worthy  accumulations  of  ore  do 
not  occur.  The  moat  of  these,  however,  arc  of  limited  extent 
The  number  of  first  class  banks,  that  is  to  say,  deposits  npon 
which  a  furnace,  or  set  of  fuimaces,  could  depend  for  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  ore  for  years,  or  such  as  would  justify  the  erec- 
tion of  extensive  works,  will  average,  perhaps,  includin.^  the 
hematite  banks  of  Sullivan,  three  or  four  to  the  county.  " 

1184.  The  great  cap,  of  faoaiis,  or  ",.„»,,»  over  the  Duokiowa  Copper 
Veins,  may  be  enumerated  here.  The  geological  relations  of  these  ma-se, 
are  different  ffom  those  of  the  deposits  we  have  diseuesed,  and  will  be 're 
ferred  to  under  "Copper. 
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1185.  (2.)  Hematite.  This  includes,  as  stated,  the  Dyestone; 
some  of  its  varieties  are  known  as  Specular  Iron.  It  contains, 
when  pure, 

Iron, 10 

Oxygeo, SO 

100 
Hence,  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  ore  might  afford  seventy 
pounds  of  iron.     In   practice,  however,  as  in  the  case   of  the 
ores  mentioned,  the  maximum  per  centage,  on  account  of  im- 
purities, is  never  reached. 

1186.  As  before  stated,  there  are  two  varieties  of  it  in  the 
iron-region  under  consideration. 

(a.)  Hard  Solid  Ore.  I  know  of  but  three  or  four  localities 
of  this  ore  in  Tennessee,  excepting  those  of  the  small  cabinet 
apeeimons  of  specular  iron  that  occasionally  occur  in  the  older 
formations. 

1187.  The  first  is  the  Cannon  Bank,  seven  miles  from  Eliza- 
bethton,  in  the  valley  of  Slony  Creek.  The  ore  occurs  here  in 
a  regnlar  and  solid  bed.  It  rests  upon  a  thin  stratum  of  con- 
glomerate, of  pea-like  quartz  pebbles,  while  above  and  below 
the  rocks  are  sandy  slate,  or  shale,  all  having  a  gentle  dip. 
There  is  some  doubt  in  regard  to  its  exact  geological  position. 
See  §  511,  where  also  this  bank  is  noticed.  It  is  worked  at 
Kave's  Forge,  (1856,)  and  yields  agood  iron. 

1188.  The  other  localities  which  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation are  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sullivan,  a  mile  or  two  west 
of  the  Holston,  and  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Cowan. 

One,  known  as  the  "Crockett  Bank,"  half  a  mile  southwest 
of  Cowan's,  is  an  extensive  bank  or  ridge  of  red  earth,  with 
numerous  small  blocks  of  solid  hematite  scattered  through  it. 
Near  the  surface,  it  is  associated  with  more  or  less  "honey- 
comb" brown  ore.  There  is  another  locality  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  the  same  range  to  the  northeast,  not  as  yet  opened, 
which,  from  external  appearances,  promises  to  bo  valuable. 

1189.  About  one  and  a  half  miles  northwcat  or  north  of  Cow- 
an's, at  the  Sharp  Bank,  is  an  interesting  vein-like  mass  of  the 
same  compact  ore.  This  has  been  noticed  in  §  564.  It  appears 
to  dip  with  the  dolomites  of  the  Knox  G-roup.  It  is  capable 
of  affording  much  good  ore. 
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1190.  The  neighboring  localities,  before  spoken  of,  aredoubt- 
leas  associated  with  the  same  dolomite.  It  may  be  that  the 
loose  blocks  have  been  derived  from  a  vein  like  the  last,  which 
has  not  yet  been  exposed.  Some  of  the  small  blocks  were  seen 
with  imbedded  crystals  of  quari;z. 

At  all  of  these  localities  the  ore  is  more  or  !eae  magnetic. 
They  have  been  worked  to  considerable  extent  by  the  furnaces 
and  forges  of  Sullivan. 

1J91.  These  Suilivftn  ores  are  hardly  true  hematite;  they  occupy  rather 
an  intermediate  position  between  this   and  liraoaite,  or  are  mixed  ores, 

1192.  ((,.)  -Oyesione.— There  ia  one  interesting  and  extensive 
deposit  of  this  ore,  which,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Unaka  Range,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  throw  into  this 
iron  region.  Its  character,  however,  connects  it  with  that  next 
to  be  described.  It  is  Hill's  Bank,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mo- 
Minn.  The  ore  is  a  stratified,  fossiliferoup,  iron-rock.  The 
main  deposit  is  a  third  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  at  some 
points  fifty  or  sixty  foot  wide.  For  three  or  four  miles,  along 
its  range,  traces  of  the  ore  occur,  and  at  several  points  it  swells 
out  into  other  important  deposits. 

The  ore  is  composed,  in  good  part,  of  flattened  oolitic  or 
rounded  grains,  and  frequently  contains  impressions  of  crinoi- 
dal  buttons.  Owing  to  its  separating  into  small  blocks,  it  is 
sometimes  styled  "block  ofc,"  A  small  bloomary,  five  miles 
distant,  uses  this  ore,  and  makes  good  iron^^aid  to  be  "hard 
and  tough." 

The  geological  relations  of  this  bed  are  spoken   of    in  §  657. 
1193.  (3,)    Magnetite.— Ihh  is  also  known  as  Magnetic  Iron 
ore.     When  pure,  its  composition  is: 


Oxygen 


One  hundred  pounds  of  pure  ore  contains  therefore  72.4 
pounds  of  iron. 

1194.  Magnetite  Is  a  rare  ore  in  Tennessee,  I  only  know  of 
one  locality  affording  it  in  workable  quantity,  A  locality  in 
Cocke  County  is  barely  mentioned  by  Dr.  Troost.  The  first 
referred  to— which  I  have  visited-ia  in  Crab  Orchard,  Carter 
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County  (§  389.")  It  ie  about  six  or  seven  milca  from  the  summit  of 
the  Roan,  {§  55,)  and  lies  at  its  base.  The  ore  is  associated 
with  a  greenish  crystalline  mineral,  called  sahlite,  and  occurs 
with  this,  and  with  the  decomposing  gneissoid  rocks  around  it, 
in  irregular  layers,  patches,  and  wedge-shaped  masses,  often 
psveral  feet  or  yards  in  length.  No  well  determined  vein  has 
been  exposed,  though  the  ore  and  salilite  are  found  along  a 
certain  range  for  some  distance. 

1195.  The  masses  taken  out  and  used  are  composed  of  grains 
of  ore,  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  quartz,  sahlito  and  otbcr  for- 
eign matter.  This  ore  occurs  in  the  Metamorpliic  Group.  (See 
also,  §  414.) 

The  ore  is  worked  at  Hampton's  bloomary,  near  the  locality, 
and  yields  a  most  excellent  iron.  Several  miles  farther  east, 
in  North  Carolina,  are  the  Cranberry  Iron  "Works,  which  makes 
use  of  the  same  kind  of  ore. 

1196.  The  occurrence  of  cabinet  specimens  of  magnetite  in  the  semi- 
metamorphic  strip  in  Union  County,  may  be  mentioned  here.    (See  g  399.) 

1197.  'Previous  to  the  war  there  was  considerable  activity  in 
the  Eastern  Iron  Region  in  the  business  of  making  iron.  But 
the  grievous  war  prostrated  all  interests  of  this  kind.  How 
far  these  interests  have  been  revived,  how  many  forges  have 
rekindled  their  flres,  how  many  furnaces  are  under  the  blast, 
I  know  not.  It  is  difficult  to  get  reliable  information  as  to 
such  matters  without  traveling  over,  in  person,  most  of  the 
ground,  and  that  has  been  out  of  the  question. 

1198.  As  to  one  county,  however,  Greene,  I  have  partial  infor- 
mation. This  county  has  done  well.  Since  the  war  two  large 
furnaces  have  been  erected  within  its  limits,  and  are  now  in 
operation.     The  following  letter  from  Gen.  E.  L.  Hayes,  do- 

s  one  of  them: 


Office  Gbeehb  Codntt  Iron  Co., 

Hajeaville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  22,  1869. 
Dk,  J.  M.  Saffobd, 

Stale  Qeologift,  Lebanon,  Tenn.; 
Dear  Sir; — "We  submit  the  following  information  in  regard  to  our 
Works,  and  hope  it  may  be  of  service  to  you; 

The  Greene  County  Iron  Companyvias,  organised  in  the  City  of  Now  York, 
in  September,  1867,  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  thfl  State  of  Now  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  iron  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  a  capital 
stoeh  of  one  hundred  thousand  doliara.     The  land  purchased  by  the  Corn- 
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pany  comprises  5,564  acres,  mostly  timbered  mountain  land  lying  in  nearly 
a  Boiithern  direction  from  Greeneville,  and  eloTen  inileB  distant  from  that 
place,  on  a  small  mountain  stream  known  as  Back  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Nolieliucky  River.  The  ore  la  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  creek,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  known  as  part  of  the 
Smoky  Eange  [Unaka  Kange]  which  separa,tes  the  States  of  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina.  The  furnace  erected  by  the  Company  is  double  hot 
blast,  bailt  of  limestone,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States,  The  capacity  is  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  per  day  of  charcoal  iron. 
The  ore  is  a  brown  hematite,  (limonite,)  yielding  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
tough  gray  iron.  Both  ore  and  charcoal  are  very  accessible  to  the  furnace. 
A  town  has  been  laid  out,  and  named  Hayesville ;  some  forty  buildings 
have  been  erected;  a  post-oficg has  been  esiablisbed;  a  scliool  district  or- 
ganised ;  and  a  school  house  and  church  are  in  process  of  erection. 
Tary  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  L.  Hayeb,  Sapt 

1199.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  know  what  was  once  the 
extent  of  tbo  iron-making  hueiness  in  the  region  nnder  consid- 
eration, the  statistics  of  1854  hearing  upon  this  buainesB,  (col- 
lected by  the  author,)  will  he  given.  Similar  statistics  will 
also  he  given  for  the  remaining  iron  regions.  Theao  will  he 
found  presented  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

1300.  It  will  bo  seen,  by  referring  to  the  tables  that  there 
■were,  in  the  Eastern  Iron  Eegion,  1  q  1854,  nine  furnaces,  and  all 
but  one,  Tollico,  cold  blast ;  of  these,  five  were  in  operation  that 
year,  and  produced  1855  tons  of  cast  iron — Tellico  and  Pleas- 
ant Valley  producing  by  far  the  greater  part. 

The  forges  were  much  more  numerous,  thirty-nine  in  all ; 
of  which  thirty-two  were  bloomaries,  and  seven,  refineries  ; 
making,  altogether,  in  1854,  912  tons  of  bar-iron,  and  480 
tons  of  blooms. 

In  addition,  the  Rolling  Mill  in  connection  with  Pleasant 
Valley  Furnace,  is  to  be  noted. 

1201.  We  now  pass  to  the  western  side  of  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee. 
The  middle  part — that  included  between  the  iron  regions — does  not  afford 
any  very  eitensive  banks  of  iron  ore.  Small  deposits  of  limonite,  how- 
ever, are  very  numerous.  They  can  be  found  upon  most  of  the  cheity 
ridges  of  the  Knoi  Limestones.  The  ore  occurs,  within  limited  areas, 
scattered  through  the  soil.  At  some  points,  enough  could  be  obtained  to 
supply  a  bloomery  for  several  years.  Mo  forges,  however,  nor  furnaces, 
are  located  in  this  part  of  the  valley. 
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B. — The  Dyestone  Eegion. 

1202.  This  iron  region  differs  from  the  eastern,  in  its  geo- 
graphical position,  in  ita  geological  relatione,  and  in  its  ores. 

It  occupies  a  belt  of  the  State  skirting  the  base  of  the  Cum- 
berland Table-land,  or  ofWalden'a  ridge,  as  stated  in  §1173; 
All  of  Home  of  the  following  counties,  and  parts  of  the  others, 
are  included  in  its  area  :  Hancock,  Claiborne,  Grainger,  Camp- 
bell,  Anderson,  Roane,  fihea,  Meigs  and  Hamilton.  It  em- 
braces the  Scquatchee  and  the  Elk  Fork  Valleys;  this  places, 
also,  parts  of  Marion,  Sequatchee  and  Bledsoe  counties,  within 
its  area. 

1203.  The  great  ore  of  this  region  is  the  stratified  red  iron- 
stone, called  at  many  points,  dyestone,  being  sometimes  used 
for  dying  purposes.  It  is  a  variety  of  hematite,  as  stated  in 
§  1177.  It  generally  soils  the  fingers  readily.  At  most  points 
the  ore  is  hard  enough  to  be  quarried  out  in  blocks  ;  at  others 
it  is  soft,  and  easily  crushed,  as  at  Kimbrough's,  in  Eoaue 
Connty.  Sometimes  the  soft  variety  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  true,  scaly,  specular  ore.  The  dyestone  is  further  de- 
scribed in  §  777,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  impurities  contained  in  the  dyestone  are  sandy  and  ar- 
gillaceous matters,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  presence  of 
the  latter  is,  in  certain  proportion,  no  defect,  as  it  can  be  made 
to  act  the  part  of  a  Hux. 

1204.  The  iron  produced  from  this  ore  is  excellent,  both  the 
pig-meta!  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  bars  of  the  bloomaries.  Oc- 
casionally the  bar  inclines  to  be  cold-short. 

1205.  In  addition  to  the  dyestone,  limonite  is  found  on  the 
ridges  within  this  iron-region,  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  mentioned  with  reference  to  tlie  middle  part  oi'  the  Val- 
ley. The  two  are  sometimes  mixed  in  working,  with  good 
results. 

1206.  In  the  description  of  the  group  or  formation  contain- 
ing the  dyestone  heds,  (page  302,)  the  geological  relations  of 
the  ore  have  been  suffluieotly  presented. 

The  ridges,  or  ranges,  called  Dyestone  Midges,  in  which  the 
ore-beds  occur,  have  also  been  enumerated,  See§784,  andon. 
The  outcrops  of  the  ore-beds  lie  in  the  red  lines  on  the  Map. 
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1207.  The  first  of  these,  the  Mountain  Ridge,  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  (See  §  785.)  The  bed  of  ore  in  this  aliirtiiig 
ridge  extends,  with  bat  few  interruptions,  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia,  a  distance  of  nearly  160  mi!es.  There  are  not  more 
than  three  or  four  interruptions,  averaging  in  length  from  two 
to  three  miles  each;  ao  that  in  this  range,  we  have,  what  may 
be  regarded,  as  a  continuous  band  of  ore  150  miles  in  length,* 

At  Cumberland  Gap  the  ore  is,  as  stated,  (§  756,)  from  24  to 
30  inches  thick,  and  of  excellent  quality.  I  visited  a  locality 
in  Eoane,  belonging  to  Gen.  G,  L.  Gillespie,  formerly  of  Kings- 
ton, where  the  ore  appears  to  be  seven  or  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness, though  no  excavation  had  been  made.  At  other  points 
near  by,  which  eonld  not  be  visited  at  the  time,  it  is  said  to  be 
riuch  thicker.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  ifc  is  less 
heavy.  The  entire  average  thickness  of  the  bed  must  be  at 
least  20  inches  ;  perhaps  it  is  more. 

At  numerous  points  its  quantity  is  greatly  increaaod  by  the 
folding  of  the  strata,  giving  often  three  or  four  parallel  bands 
within  a  few  hundred  yards. 

The  soft  ore  at  Kimbrough's  is  in  this  range. 

1208.  Col.  W.  B.  Gaw,  in  a  Beport  already  referred  to, 
(§  1004,)  has  the  following  notes  on  iron-ore.  The  localities 
refeiTcd  to  belong  mainly  to  the  Mountain  Eidge  or  Range. 

"  The  first  bed  of  ore  upon,  our  line,  occurs  in  Hamilton  County, 
across  the  river  from  Chattanooga.  The  beds  are  from  one  to  four  feet 
in  thickness,  and  were  formerly  worked  by  the  East  Tennessee  Iron  Manu- 
facturing Company,  producing  a  good  quality  of  iron.     "  he  ore  is  the  dya- 

"Thia  ore  is  found  in  all  t£e  'valley  ridges'  along  the  entire  length  of 
road,  and  inclose  proximity  to  it,  but  we  will  only  mention  the  points  where 
it  has  been,  or  is  now  worked . 

"The  nest  point  where  the  ore  has  been  worked,  is  at  Smith's  Cross  Roads, 

•Inepeaklng  of  the  oceurrsnoeof  Ihe  dyeslonB,  or,  os  it  is  oflencsllBd,  the  lentien- 
lar  argillaceous  ore,  1  have  oonfined  mjaelt  to  Tennessee.  It  has,  hoHOTer,  a  wonder- 
ful range  bejond  tlie  limits  of  tliis  State.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Clinton  Group,  of  the 
north,  and  reaches  from  Tennessee,  through  Vlrginiii,  PennaylTimia,  into  New  York, 
and  even  into  Canada,  It  has  been  trtKed  out  oier  a  good  part  of  this  entire  range. 
AtQUmeroas  points  in  the  stales  mentioned,  it  sappUes  furnaeea  and  forges  with  ore. 
~      ■         -   ■  ■  ^  i,lie,  -  - 
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in  Rhe»  County,   where  several  bloomariea  were  in  cperation  someyeara 

"There  are  two  bloomaries  at  "WTiile's  Creek,  in  Roane  Countj,  tho  ore 
used,  being  the  same  as  that  already  mentioned. 

"At  Kimbrough's,  extensive  beds  are  found,  and  a  bloomary  was  worked 
during  the  war. 

"Ore  ia  found  in  large  quantities  at  D'Armond'e  Gtap,  but  ia  not  now 
■worked." 

1209.  The  other  Dyestone  Ranges,  with  notices  of  the  heda 
of  ore  included  in  them,  are  described  in§§  788  to  799,  to  which 
tho  reader  ia  referred.  The  ore  of  the  Elk  Fork  and  Se- 
q^uatchee  valleys  is  mentioned  in  §§  804  to  806. 

1210.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Iron-Eegion,  the  facts 
in  reference  to  the  production  of  iron  in  this  region,  in  1854, 
may  be  found  tabulated  at  the  end  of  the  section. 

There  were,  it  will  be  seen,  five  furnaces — two  having  steaM 
power  and  hot  blast.  Only  two  were  in  operation  iu  1854, 
producing  1168  tons  of  cast  iron.  Of  the  five  furnaces,  two — 
the  Cumberland,  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  the  Bluff,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, were  destroyed  during  the  war.  How  it  has  tared 
with  the  others  I  know  not. 

The  forges,  which  were  fifteen  in  number,  were  all  blooma- 
ries,  and  produced  in  1854,  257  tons  of  bar-iron. 

APPENDIX. 

1211.  The  Otimberland  Iron-Eegion. — As  an  Appendis  to  the 
Dyestone  Region,  I  bring  in  the  Table-land  as  an  iron-field. 
In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  have  met  with  n'.any 
beds  of  shales  in  the  Coal  Measures,  containing  clay  iron- 
stones. These  are  quite  plentiful  in  the  shales  below  the 
"Wheeler  coal,  as  at  Wiley's  Bank,  on  Coal  Creek.  (%  1067.) 
Their  occurrence  is  also  noted  iu  many  of  the  sections  given 
in  chapter  XII.    See  pages  372,  373,  396,  &c. 

1212.  The  clay  iron-stone  is  an  ore  quite  different,  in  appear- 
ance and  in  composition,  from  any  worked  at  present  within 


It  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  iron.  An  analysis  before  us, 
by  Professor  Eo&ebs,  of  one  of  the  beet  specimens  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  is,  in  100  parts  of  ore :  * 
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Protoiyd  of  Iron SB.Oii 

Carbonic  Acid, 35.17 

Lime,„ 8.88 

Magnesia, '■'^^ 

Silica, ■.     1.40 

Alumina, 0.68 

Peroiyd  of  Iron, 0.28 

Bitumen, 8.03 

TTater, 1-41 

100.00 
ThrowiEg  it  into  unother  form,  we  have,  in  100  parte: 

Metallic  Iron, 41-^5 

Oxygen  of  the  Protoxyd  atove 11.78 

Carbonic  Acid, 35.17 

Impurities  and  'Water,.„ 11.80 

100.00 
The  best  orea,  therefore,  eontain  a  little  more  than  40  per 
cent,  of  pure  iron  ;  practically,  they  yield  30  or  33 — somelimea, 
however,  approaching  40. 

1213.  This  ore  occnrs  in  nodulca  and  balls,  or  in  flattened 
COneretionB,  disposed  in  layers,  and  interstratified  with  the 
shales  of  the  Coal  Measures.  These  balls,  or  concretions,  run 
np  in  size  from  small  pebbles  to  masses  weighing  a  ton  or 

The  clay  iron-stones  are  &  variety  of  the  crystalline  carbon- 
ate of  iron  called  siderite.  Though  not  as  rich  as  some  ores, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  highly  valued,  and  partly  on  account 
of  tbeir  association  with  stone-coal. 

1214.  Whitney,  in  his  "Ketallic  Wealth  of  the  "United 
States,  says : 

■'  Tliia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  ore  of  iron  ;  not  generally  in  its 
sparry  Etate,  but  as  a  mixture  with  clay  and  the  hydrated  oxyd  which  re- 
sults from  its  decomposition,  and  aa  constituting  a  part  of  the  great  Car- 
honiforous  Formation  ;  hence,  occurring  with  the  coal  required  for  Its  re- 
duction, it  becomes  of  great  importance." 

"It  is  to  the  abundance  of  her  coal-measure  iron-stones  that  England 
is  indebted  for  her  vastly  preponderating  production  of  this  metal;  and 
it  is  thus  that  she  has  been  able  to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  railway  iron,  which  the  discovery  of  a  new  means  of  national  inter- 
1  rendered  necessary.  Tlio  cual-fields  of  North  and  South 
i,  North  and  South  Staffordshire,  etc.,  while  they  furnished  fuel  to 
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smelt  the  ore,  furnished  the  ore  iiaalf,  and  the  necessary  flus  from  the 
same  shaft,  with  hardly  any  increased  eiponse  beyond  what  it  would  have 
coat  to  raiae  tho  coal  alone." 

1215.  Below  the  Wiley  Coal  Bank,  in  Anderson  County, 
there  is  a  bluff  of  shale  55  foet  thick,  with  numerous  layers  of 
tho  balls,  and  flattened  masses  of  this  ore  in  it.  Doubtless, 
along  the  base  of  the  great  ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Wheeler  Coal  Bed  outcrops,  as  well  as  at  higher  levels  in  this 
mountain,  much  clay  iroQ-stone  could  be  obtained.  There  are, 
also,  other  points  within  the  area  of  the  Table-land  at  which 
this  ore  deserves  attention. 

1216.  There  is  another  ore  of  iron  which  has,  of  late  years, 
attracted  much  attention  in  Scotland  and  other  countries.  It 
is  a  coaly  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  peculiar  to  the  coal  series, 
and  called  tho  black-band  or  Mushet  iron-stone.  Indications  of 
this  have  also  been  discovered  in  onr  Coal  Measures.  A  layer 
of  it,  from  6  to  12  inches  thick,  is  seen  in  the  section  taken 
three  miles  south  of  Beersheba  Springs.  (§  970.) 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  ores  mentioned,  more  or  less  lim- 
onite  is  scattered  over  the  Table-land ;  but,  as  yet,  I  have  not 
met  with  any  very  considerable  deposit. 

C — The  Western  Iron-Eegion. 

1217.  The  counties  embraced  within  this  Iron-Eegion  have 
been  given.  It  occupies  a  belt,  about  60  miles  wide,  running 
directly  through  the  State.  See  §§  1157,  1158,  and  1173. 
Within  this  area  the  banks  are  met  with,  at  greater  or  less  in- 
tervals. 

1218.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  the  banks,  as 
well  M  its  varieties,  have  been  spoken  of  in  §§  1157  to  1162. 
It  may  be  added,  here,  that  some  localities  do  not  abound  in 
chert;  a  few  afford  ore,  in  red  clay  alone.  The  ore  is  raised 
from  excavations,  made  either  in  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  or  in 
their  sides — ail  being  open  to  the  day. 

1219.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of 
al!  the  noteworthy  banks  in  this  iron-field.  As  an  illustration 
of  their  number  and  value,  I  will  refer  to  those  of  Hickman 
County.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this,  as  an  ore- 
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producing  county,  is  much  above  the  average  of  the  counties 
embraced  within  the  iron-region. 

1220.  In  Hickman,  at  least  twenty  banks  occur,  upon  nearly 
all  of  which  a  furnace  could  depend  for  a  supply  of  ore.  These 
lio  on  both  sides  of  Duck  Eiver,  and  are  thus  located: 

Ore  the  vtaters  of  the  Biaver  Dam— six ;  these,  with  those  on  Swan 

Creek,  include  the  ^tna  Purnftco  banks. 
On  the  teattTt  of  Smart  Ckeek — seven. 
On  Jerri/'a  and  Ore  branches,  north  of  Duck  KiTer — ons,  the  Broten 

Bank,  an  excellent  and  extensive  deposit  of  ore. 
On  Haley's  Greek,  the  Gmtrell  Bmi. 
On  Defeated  Greek,  the  Fuckelt  Bank. 
On  Piny,  near  Vernon,  Lee's  Bank. 
On  Mill  Creek,  also  near  Vernon,  the  Exlra  Oakland  Ko.  1,  and 

Oakland  No.  2, 
On  Garner's  Greek,  the  Oamer'e  Creek  Bank. 
The  localities  of  the  most  of  these  bants  are  indicated  on  the  Map  by 
groups  of  small  dots. 

1221.  The  greatest  of  these  banks  is  one  belonging  to  the  jSltna  Furnace 
property.  We  present  it  as  an  esample  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
banks,  if  not  the  most  estensive,  in  the  whole  iron  region. 

It  lies  between  two  tcibutftries  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek— the  Brushy  and 
Piney  forks.  It  is  from  two  to  three  miles  long,  and  will  average  nearly 
or  quite  a  mile  in  width. 

Here  we  have  more  than  two  square  miles  of  ore  ground,  with  a  depth 
of  from  10  to  100  feet.  At  scores  of  points  over  this  area  the  ore  presents 
itself  in  natural  esposuros,  or  proves  its  presence  in  quantity  by  the  frag- 
ments scattered  over  the  surface. 

1222.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  all  this  ground  presents  ore  which 
it  will  be  profitable  to  raise;  by  no  means;  it  is  rather  a  group  of  numer- 
ous rich  deposits  of  ore.  But  there  is  no  estimating  the  amount  of  mineral 
it  can  yield.  MUib.  Furnace  has  obtained  its  ore  from  the  north-western 
end  of  this  bank— that  nearest  the  stack— and,  although  the  furnace  has 
made  over  20,000  tons  of  metal,  this  end  even  is  not  fairly  opened.  Seve- 
ral large  exeayations  have  been  made  in  the  margin  of  the  bank,  in  which 
large  houses  might  be  put,  but  they  are  as  nothing— mere  notches  in  the 
edge  of  the  great  plateau  of  ore. 

The  bank  can  feed  aa  many  fUrnaeeB  as  can  be  conveniently  located 
around  it.  But  the  great  quantity  is  not  the  only  desirable  feature  of  this 
bank;  its  mineral  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  iron  made  from  it  is  of 
superior  character. 

1223.  The  mineral  resources  of  Hickman  County  have  not 
been  adequately  developed,  more  on  account  of  the  want  of 
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the  means  of  transportation  than  anything  else.  IText  to  Hick- 
man, Dickson  and  Stewart  take  rank  as  iron  counties,  but  some 
of  the  others  are  not  much  behind  them. 

1224,  The  property  of  tha  Cumbarland  Iron  Works,  in  Stewart  County,  ia 
one  of  great  ottent  and  value.  It  embraces  not  less  than  111.5  aquare  miles  of 
territory,  mucb  of  which  is  good  arable  land.  It  has  many  exposures  of  ore 
upon  it.  Its  two  principal  banks  are  the  old  Bear  Spring,  and  the  Morgan 
Bank.  The  first  of  these  has  afforded  a  great  amount  of  ore.  Several  fur- 
naces have  been  supplied  from  it.  The  Morgan  Bank  is  comparatively  a 
fresh  one.  The  Cumberland  Kolling  Mill  was  formerly  an  important  part 
of  this  property,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  One  furnace  is  in  blast,  another  on 
the  property  (Bellwood)  was  burnt  during  the  war,  and  has  not  been  re- 
built.   A  bed  of  fire-clay  on  this  property  baa  been  spoken  of  in  g  907. 

The  La  Orange  is  another  excellent  bank  in  Stewart  county. 

I22ri.  We  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  western  side  of  the  High- 
land Kim;  but  this  iron  field  has,  in  fact,  a  counterpart,  though  of  much 
less  cKtent  and  importance,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kim,  lying  in  the 
range  of  counties  along  the  bise  of  the  Table  land,  including  White,  "War- 
ren, Coffee,  etc.  These  counties  have  afforded  some  or^  and  one  bloomary 
is  now  in  operation  on  Kocky  Eiver,  in  Warren.  We  look  forward  with 
interest  for  greater  developments  in  this  detached  section. 

1226.  The  ores  of  the  "Wcetern  Iron-Region  are  generally  of 
good  quality,  and  make  excellent  iron.  The  following  analyses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Troost: 


No. 

of  iron. 

Oxyd  of 

Water. 

Earthy 
matter 
and  loss 

Per  cent. 

of 
pure  iron. 

Locality. 

1 

4 
6 

63-0 
80.0 
80.0 
76.6 

1,0 
2.0 

1.0 
6.0 

14.0 
15.0 
12.0 
1S,0 
12.0 

2.0 
20.0 
8.0 
4.0 
6.6 

68.1 
44.1 

66.0 
56.0 
63.6 

Perry  county.  (?) 
Hickman  county. 
Browoaport. 
Bear  Spring. 

1327.  The  ore  that  has  been  ased  at  Marion  Furnace  is  He- 
matite, as  has  been  stated.  (§1159,  note.)  It  is  related  to  the 
dyestone  ore.  It  is  a  fine  granular  ore,  at  some  points  hard 
and  compact,  at  others  soft,  unctuous,  and  staining  a  deep  red. 
It  occurs  in  several  knohs  in  the  region,  and  is  irregularly 
arranged  in  layers,  with  red  clay  and  shaly  matter.  The  ore  ' 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  yields  an  excellent  iron. 

1228.  There  were  in  the  'Weatern  Iron-Kegion,  before  the 
war,  35  furnaces,  the  blast  of  aJl  but  two  being  made  by  steam 
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power.  Many  of  tbem  were  extensive  and  elegant  establish- 
ments. Thirty-one  were  in  operation  in  1854,  and  made  37,283 
tons  of  iron. 

Four  bloomaries  were  in  operation,  making  the  same  year, 
91  tone  of  iron. 

The  refineries,  thirteen  in  number,  ivero  generally  efficient 
establishments,  having  about  fifty-nine  fires.  They  made  in 
1854,  6,808  tons  of  blooms,  and  a  few  tons  of  bar-iron.  Further 
statistics  are  given  in  the  tables. 

1229.  "Wo  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  fuel  used  by  our  fur- 
naces and  forges.  As  yet,  it  is  thronghout  the  State  wholly 
charcoal.  Wood  in  the  iron  fields  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and 
and  will  be  for  many  years.  When  it  becomes  indispensable, 
we  have  ample  supplies  of  stone-coal  in  the  bosom  of  our  Table- 
land, and  by  that  time  railroads,  as  well  as  our  rivers,  will  bring 
it  to  the  mouths  of  our  furnaces. 
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Started  Jan  56,  c.  :'000 
Made  some  sugar  ket'ls 
Uses  two  Blacks  alter'ly 
Out  ofblustsev'l  years 
Uses  2  stacks  alter'ly. 

ill 

:  1  B   : 

iiil 

If 

i  III! 
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1  sii&i  i          1 .          1 

°  3 

Wm.  Bradley  &  Co. 
Goodrich.  F..ll&Hillman 
Studdurt,  Soulkes  &  Brat 
Jas,  L.  Bell. 
Estate  of  M.  Bell. 
Napier  &  Holt. 
William  C  Napier. 
Anthony  Vanleer, 
Kobert  Baxter, 
Jackson,  tucEerman  &  Co 
Isaac  D.  West. 
Robert  Steele. 
Caldwell,  Tanleer  &  Co. 

Kusseil,  Robertson  &  Co. 
John  H.  Jones  &  Oo. 
Lewis  Irwin  &  Co. 
Newell  &  Pricbett. 
Brien,  Ledbetter  &  Co. 
Tbomas  Kirkman. 
Woods,  Lewis  &  Co. 
Newell,  Irvine  &  Co. 
Barksdale,  Cook  &  Co. 
Woods,  Lewis  &  Co. 

Standfleld  &  Kimble. 
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:.E    OF    THE     BLOOMARIES,     INCLUDING    THE    NUMBER 
OF   FIRES,   PRODUCTS,    ETC.       (1854.) 


(a)  Eastern  Iron-Jtegio 


County. 

No.  0 
forges 

No.  0 
fires. 

I8S4. 

Eemnrks. 

Fires 

ZlTfro''n 

Johnson..... 

CHrter 

SuHiTftn._.. 
Washington 

Greene 

9eTier.„ 

Blount 

MeMinii 

14 

5 
2? 
2 

1 
1 

26 
10 
4? 

4? 
97 
1 
1? 

] 

26 
10 
4? 

867 
168 

30? 

6S 

95 
2 

12 

13 

All  use  Linionite. 

Limo.  mostly;  also  Magn.  A  H 

Hera.  See  table  refin'res  i  note 

One,  ein.  andLim.;  other,  Lim 

Limonite. 

Dyestone    (See  J  1192.) 

(b)  Dyestone  Segion. 

Haocock 

, 

I 

6 
10 
1 

1 

When  operating  uses  Dyestone 
Dyestone,  sometimes  with  Lim 

Sev'ral  old  forges  not  operating 
Dyestone. 

Claiborne  ... 
Campbell,... 
Anderson  ... 
Eoane.„ 

6 
1 

4 
6 

90 
105 

1 

5 

10?           „„:|              - 

(c)     Western  Iron-Begion. 

Lawrence  ... 
Warren 

1 

? 

3 

1 

80 
11 

Total 51 

87          78     j 

090 

240  lbs.  to  the  ton. 

So  far  as  1  was  able  to  ascertain,  this  fable  included  all  the 
working  bloomaries  in  the  State.  There  were  other  old  bloom- 
ing forges  which  had  gone  partly  or  entirely  down.  Some  of 
them  in  the  Western  Region  had  been  converted  into  refineries. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  most  of  the  bloomaries  in  the  table 
were  not  in  operation  more  than  half  of  1854,  owing  to  the 
unusually  low  stage  of  water  in  the  streams— all  of  them  de- 
riving their  blast  from  water-power. 
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(a)  Eastern  Region 


f   SPECIAL   USE. 


oo„„. 

No.  of 
forgea. 

No.  of 
flres. 

OPERATIONS  OF    1864. 

„„™. 

Fires 

Tons 
bio' ma 
made. 

Tons 
bar- 

Carter* 

SullivanK... 
WflBhingtoD. 
Monroe 

3 

27 
1 

67 
87 
5 
2 

27 
67 
6 
2 

20? 
767 

Moat  likely  more  iron 

[m«de. 

PkasantTalleyW'ks. 

In  '56,  wk'g  old  cinder 

480 

75 

(h)    Weitern   Region. 

Day  ids  on  t 

Dickaonl 

Montgom'yS 

Stewart 

Humphrcj3l[ 
Hickman 

2 
1 
6 
2 
1 
2 

10 

23 
14 

47 
27 

6 
4 

17 
147 

47 

GOO 
140 

2900 
3068 
100? 

"m" 

1  not  operating  in  '54. 
1  run-out  fire  besides. 
Three  steam  forges. 
Bott  steam  forges. 

Total, 

20 

79 

69 

7288 

190 

A  ton  of  bloomB  in  the  'Westem  Iron-Region  is  2464  lbs.  It 
may  be  that  the  480  tons  made  at  the  Pleasant  Valley  Worka 
were  estimated  at  2240  lbs.  per  ton;  if  so,  the  total  amount  will 
be  reduced  to  7344  Moom  tons.  The  bar-iron  is  estimated  at 
2240  lbs,  to  the  ton. 

The  table  gives  less  than  the  actual  production  of  1854.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  the  necessary  information  from 
some  of  the  forges. 

Between  2000  and  3000  tons  of  the  blooms  were  converted 


■f  There  were /our  forges  Bltogether  inSulLiTan,  making  in 
iron.    My  infonnatioQwasnotsnfflciently  definite  to  euabli 


1  Operated  but  part  of  the  year. 

g  Hating  no  slatistios  from  the  Tennessee  forge,  in  Montgomery,  ita  fire.'.  ] 

\  Thia  forge  did  some  work  inlBSl.    We  have  not  been  able  lo  procure  the  i 
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into  mannfactured  iron  by  the  Cumberland  Boiling-Mill  in 
1854;  the  remainder  waa  moally  sold  in  Oiacinnali — some  in 
Pittsburgh. 

TENNESSEE  ROLLING-MILLS — TQEIR  PEODUCTION,  ETC.  (1854.) 

1233.  There  were  in  1854  three  rolling-mills  in  the  State; 
two  in  East  and  one  in  Middle  Tennessee;  the  last  two  are  now 
extinct. 

Isi.  Pleatant  Valley  RoUmg-Mill,  in  Washington— E.  L.  Blair  &  Broth- 
ers. MaQufacturod,  in  1864,  480  tons  of  blooms  into  naiU.  This  rolling- 
mill,  as  before  stated,  was,  and  perhaps  is  now,  connected  with  a  furnnoe 
and  forge,  all  located  at  the  same  point  on  the  Noliohucky,  which  supplies 
a  splendid  water-power, 

id.  The  RoUiHg-Mill  at  Loudon,  in  Eoane^Samuel  M.  Johnson  &  Co. 
Operated  on  a  limited  scale  in  1854.     Amount  of  producls  not  known. 

%d.  Ckmberland  RoJUngMUl,  in  Stewart— Woods,  Lewis  &  Co.  Product 
in  one  year,  from  October,  1853,  to  October,  1854,  22285  l^^s  of  manufac- 
tured iron,  which  was  distributed  about  as  follows :  1000  tona  to  Memphis, 
Vioksburg,  and  New  Orleans;  800  tons  sold  in  Nashville;  423  tons  sold  at 
the  works,  and  consumed  in  Kentucky  and  Western  Tennessee. 

Two  furnaces- Bell  wood  and  Bear  Spring — and  a  refinery,  with  eight 
flres- all  steam-power  establishments— were  connected  with  this  rolling- 
mill.  Their  respective  products,  for  the  time  apeoifled  above,  were:  pig- 
metal,  82411;  blooms,  20681  tons;  manufactured  iron,  2223*  tona.  (see 
11254.)  .SI 

The  entire  value  of  all  the  iron  produced  in  1854,  including  pig-metal, 
eastings,  blooms,  and  manufactured  iron,  was  but  little  short  of  tieo  niil- 
liotu  of  doUari, 


COPPKB.     (S.I 

1234.  The  Ducktown  Region  is  the  only  locality  in  Tcnnee. 
Bee  yielding  copper-ore  in  note-worthy  quantity. 

1286.  Two  points  have  been  met  with,  one  in  Monroe,  and  another  in 
Grainger,  between  Clinch  Mountain  and  Copper  Eidge,  where  very  small 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  copper,  malachite,  occur  in  limestone.  At  the 
latter  place  also  a  little  sulphuret  is  found  associated  with  pyrite. 

Some  green  carbonate  has  been  found  on  the  waters  of  the  Tellico  River 
and  of  Cane  Creek,  in  Monroe. 

At  many  pointa  within  the  TJnaKa  region,  traces  of  copper  are  met  with, 
but  no  locality  of  any  importance  has  come  under  my  observation. 
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1236.  The  history  of  tho  developments  at  Ducktown,  is  full 
of  interest.  Previous  to  I860,  Polk  County  had  attracted  no 
attention,  and  was  simply  known  as  an  out-of-the-way,  mostly 
mountainous  section.  But  the  discovery  of  the  copper  depos- 
its at  Diicktown,  and  the  groat  developments  made  there,  soon 
placed  this  county  among  the  highest  tax-paying  counties  of 
the  State,  Bradley  County  also,  and  the  town  of  Cleveland,  as 
well  as  the  whole  southern  part  of  East  Tennessee,  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  this  new  interest,  partook  of  its  life,  and  were  not  a 
little  benefited. 

1237.  It  is  not  proposed  to  give  a  fall  account  of  the  mines 
at  Ducktown.  "What  is  presented  is  mainly  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  developments  made,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
deposits. 

1238.  The  Ducktown  Segxon,  or  simply  Ducktown,  is  part  of 
a  mountain  basin  belonging  physically  to  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Accidentally,  as  it  were;  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Tennessee  was  thrown  beyond  its  normal  place,  and  the  State 
made  to  include  the  area  of  the  mines.  See  §§  68,  and  396,  and 
also,  Map. 

1239.  The  surface  of  the  country  about  the  mines  is  rolling 
— cut  into  ridegs  by  rather  deep  valleys  andravines.  Thegeu- 
eral  elevation  is  about  1,000  feet  above  thevalley  of  East  Ten- 
net^sec,  and  not  far  from  2,000  above  the  sea,  (§§  419  and  428.) 

1240.  The  region  is  intersected  by  the  Ocoee  Biver,  the  course 
of  which,  after  entering  Tennessee,  conforms  successively  to 
the  character  of  this  area,  and  to  that  of  the  mountain  ranges 
through  which  it  afterwards  breaks.  Plowing  out  of  G-eorgia, 
this  stream  (passing  in  the  meantime  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  mining  district)  flows  quietly  north-westward  for 
five  or  six  miles,  until  it  strikes  the  main  TJnaka  Range.  It 
then  begins  to  descend  in  rapids  through  the  wild  narrows  of 
the  mountains.  For  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  ite  tortuous 
course,  it  rolls  along  over  the  rocks,  while  high  and  grand  cliffs 
of  slate  and  conglomerate  come  down  to  tho  water's  edge  on 
both  sides,  scarcely  affording,  at  any  point,  space  enough  for 
a  garden  spot.  After  leaving  tho  narrows,  tho  river  fiows  for 
four  or  five  miles  through  a  more  open  valley,  and  then  escapes 
entirely  from  the  mountains  into  the  great  Valley  below. 

Along  the  river,  through  the  narrows,  a  good  road  running 
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but  little  above  the  water's  edge,  has  been  cat  oat  of  the  cliffs, 
a  work  originating  with  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  Dncktown  developments.  The  magnificent  scene- 
ry along  this  r  d  n  n  J  y  h  onstantly  roaring  rapids, 
will  itself  repay  h  na  u  n  a  ait  to  the  copper  mines, 
even  before  ho      a  h     d       n        n      See  also  |§  423  to  428. 

1241.  Siston  a  Sket  *—  83b  Dr.  Troost  passed  through 
the  Dncktown  R  n  nd  n  1  subsequent  Report,  (the 
Fourth,)  has  tl      f       w  n^  b  a    ment: 

"Continuing  my  hwest  direction  between  the 

Hiwasaee  and  Oc  R                                 g    her  on  grauwacke  and  grau- 

waeke  slate  to   n  h                            h        oee  and  Hiwassee  rivers.     At 

several  places  in   li  m                 b    w         li    e  two  rivers,  I  saw  bydroiiJe 

of  iron,  similar  t  did      Tennessee  in  the  blast  fur 

1242.  For  se  a  p  u  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Copper  mines,  nu  h  x  m  n  d  xistod  through  the  coun- 
try on  account  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Coqua  Creek. 

In  1843,  a  Mr.  Semmons,  one  of  the  gold-hunters,  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  things  at  the  point  where  the  Hiwassee 
mine  is  now  located,  began  to  wash  in  the  branch  for  gold. 
At  first  he  thought  himself  highly  successful,  finding  ao  abund- 
ance of  what  ho  took  to  be  the  precious  metal.  Upon  a  second 
examination,  however,  it  proved  to  be  crystals  of  Ted  copper 
ore.  This  discovery  led  to  no  important  results.  "Some  fur- 
ther work  was  done  by  Mr.  Grant,  who  found  several  rich 
specimens  of  native  copper." 

1243.  Some  time  afterwards,  it  appears,  the  property  got 
into  the  hands  of  others,  who  discovered  the  "black  oxide  " 
which  has  been,  so  far,  the  most  important  ore  of  the  mines. 
Its  nature  and  value,  however,  were  unknown  to  them.  The 
company  forwarded  a  quantity  of  "samples"  found  in  their 
work,  and  in  the  vicinity,  to  New  York,  for  examination,  but 
regarding  the  black  ore  as  worthless,  they  did  not,  with  perhaps 

*ThB  follovflng  facta  bearing  upon  the  hislory  ot  the  miaes  were,  for  the  most  part 
published  Iq  my  Keconnoiflaanee  in  IMS.  They  were  collected  from  a  variety  of  aoureea' 
aome  of  them  ftom  gentlemen  direotly  ooneemed.  Wa  are  espeoiady  under  obi iea- 
tioQS  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Proetor,  and  formerly  of  the  mmes,  not  only  for  the  tables  in- 
cluded in  this  article,  but  also  for  aeveral  maps  and  aeotions  relatire  to  Diiektown. 
Valuable  facts,  too,  hflTe  been  obtained,  and  quotations  mode,  from  an  article  on  the 
''Copper  Diatriot,"  in  The  Southern  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Phyaioal  Sciencea 
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the  exception  of  a  single  fragm^int,  include  it.  The  report  re- 
ceived, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  unfavorable,  and 
resulted  in  the  winding  np  of  operations  for  that  season. 

1244.  In  April,  1847,  Mr.  Weber,  a  German,  informed  the 
company  of  the  value  of  the  blaek  oxide,  and,  securing  a  lease 
from  them,  commenced  mining  operations.  The  result  of  this 
work  was  the  shipment  of  ninety  casks  of  ore  "to  the  Revere 
Smelting  "Works,"  near  Boston,  the  value  of  which  was  thus 
reported :  Three  casks  were  very  poor,  so  that  they  were  not 
sold.  The  balance  were  put  up  in  two  lote.  No.  1,  of  18,750 
lbs.,  deducting  water,  was  worth  32,5  per  cent.;  No.  2,  12,460 
lbs.,  was  worth  14.5  per  cent,  copper."  Meanwhile,  "Weber 
left,  and  operations  were  suspended. 

1245.  There  is  another  oircumatanee  bearing  upon  the  disooyery  of  cop- 
per at  other  points  in  Duektown,  which  is  in  place  here. 

The  same  year,  1847,  Mr.  B.  C.  Duggar,  attracted  by  the  high  price  of 
iron  in  this  region,  and  the  irameofle  masses  of  iron-ore,  or  "gossan,"  which 
occur  along  the  outcrops  of  many  of  the  veins,  commencpd  building  a  forge 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  on  property  now  belonging  to  the  Cherokee 
Mine.  In  1848,  the  forge  was  completed;  but  this  enterprising  gentleman 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  ]:he  iron  produced  was  red-skert,  and  of 
but  little  value.  "If  heated  to  a  white  color,  and  immersed  in  water  until 
cold,  it  would  show  a  very  thin  copper  precipitate  on  the  surface.  Some- 
times the  forge  flame  had  a  green  tinge."  After  fully  trying  the  "goasan" 
of  Duektown,  Mr.  Dugger  was  finally  compelled  to  get  hia  ore  from  a  dis- 
tant locality.  The  facts  thus  developed  had  their  effects  ultimately  upon 
the  copper  interests. 

1246.  In  May,  1849,  the  property  which  Weaver  had  leased 
was  secured  by  another  person,  who  let  it  remain  undeveloped 
until  1850,  when  general  attention  began  to  be  called  to  the 
mines. 

1247.  In  order  to  show  the  spirit  which  animated  and  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  some  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
development  of  this  copper  region,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
the  following  interesting  letter,  written  by  Mr.  John  Caldwell, 

it  of  Dr.  Proctor:* — 


"Gbbtlemen:— Icanie  fo  Duektown  in  1849,  scouting  for  copper,  and 
found  some  five  or  sii  tons  in  a  cabin,  ten  feet  square,  on  the  property 
now  known  as  the  Hiwaasee.  I  found  the  country  unexplored— the  school 
section,  a  property  now  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  attracting  little  or  no 
"Southern  Journal,  vol-  iii..  page  43. 
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Sat  down  in  the  woods  for  three  bours,  to  mature  a  plan  to 
control  and  open  ihe  section.  I  owned,  at  the  time,  one  twenty  dollar  bill. 
After  three  hours'  reflection,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
the  township,  and  malie  a  speech  explanatory  of  the  value  of  the  sdiool 
section,  and  of  the  importance  of  leasing  it  for  mining  purposes.  Told 
the  people  that  as  soon  as  the  nines  could  be  opened,  their  condition  would 
be  improved,  and  that  civilizaliun,  intelligence,  comfort  and  wealth,  would 
be  the  inevitable  results.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  remark,  a  speaker 
arose  in  the  crowd,  and  informed  me  that  a  largo  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
bad  come  here  to  get  away  from  civilization,  and  if  it  followed  them,  they 
would  run  again. 

"After  the  speech  was  made,  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature, 
praying  the  passage  of  a  law  anthorizing  the  commissioners  lo  give  a 
mining  lease  on  the  school  section.  The  memorial  was  signed  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  citizens,  and,  on  personal  application,  the  law  was  passed,  and 
under  it  the  lease  was  taken. 

"In  May,  1850,  commenced  mining  in  the  woods.  In  the  same  year 
sunk  two  shafts,  and  obtained  copper  from  both  of  them.  The  excavations 
made  did  not  eiceed  twelve  feet — at  that  depth  the  copper  being  found. 
Commenced  raining  at  the  Hiwassee  Mine  in  1851,  in  connsctioa  with  S. 
Congdon,  the  agent  of  the  Tennessee  Mining  Company.  Built  a  double 
cabin,  and  taught  Sabbath-school  in  the  kitchen  end  of  the  establishment, 
aided  by  young  Mr.  Walter  Congdon." 

In  regard  to  the  road  down  the  Ocoeo,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
(§  1240,)  he  says;  "While  this  same  miner" — one  who  had  spoken  irrev- 
erently of  their  laudable  Sabbath-school  efforts — "was  planning  a  way  to 
pack  Ihe  copper  ore  out  of  the  mountains  on  mules,  I  surveyed  the  Ocoee 
Biver,  and  determined  to  make  a  road  eighteen  miles  through  an  impassa 
ble  desert.  1  had  no  means,  but  a  strong  determination  to  surmount  every 
obstacle.  Going  to  a  Methodist  camp-meeting,  I  obtained  permission  to 
make  a  road  speech  in  the  recess  of  Diviae  service.  The  speech  over,  we 
took  up  a  collection,  principally  on  a  credit  and  payable  ia  trade.  This, 
however,  served  the  purpose;  andontheeth  of  Octi>ber,  1851,  the  work 
was  commenced.  On  the  first  day,  three  hands  worlted;  on  the  second, 
two;  and  the  third,  worked  alone — public  opinion,  strong  and  powerful, 
being  against  the  enterprise.     On  the  fourth  day,  hired  a  dozen  Oherokees. 

Thus  b^an  one  of  the  most  important  projects  in  the  State,  which  was 
consummated  in  two  years,  at  an  expense  of  about  $22,000,  The  Tennes- 
see Company  came  early  to  help  in  the  enterprise,  but  the  Hiwassee  held 
back  till  fourteen  miles  of  the  road  were  passable  for  wagons.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year,  Kobert  McCampbeli  was  employed  as  the  engineer 
of  the  road,  after  which  I  again  turned  my  attention  to  mining." 

1348.  As  a  eontinnation  of  this  historical  sketch,  I  give  on  the 
next  page,  a  table  of  the  mines,  made  out  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, 1855. 
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No, 

Name  of  Mine. 

When  opened. 

By  whom. 

2 
s 
i 

5 

7 
8 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

August,  1850, 
Oclober,     " 
October,  1851. 
November,  1862. 
December, 
April,  1853. 

July'     ■' 
s.p,,    ;; 

T,  H.  Callaway. 
J.  V.  Svtuous. 
John  Caldwell. 

Samuel  Cougdon. 
John  M   Dow. 
Capt.  J.  Tonkin. 
0,  A.  Proctor, 
Capt.  J.  R.  Pill. 
G,  A.  Proctor. 

"William  Bun ter. 
0»pt.  Williams. 
■William  Mayfleld. 

Polk  County 

Eureka -... 

East  Tennessee... 

London 

Mary's.. 

Nov ,      " 
February,  1854. 

United  States 

1249.  The  last  table,  togetlier  with  the  one  immediately  fol- 
lowing, both  of  which  are  from  my  Reconnoisaance  in  1856, 
exhibits  the  progresB  already  made.  The  one  below  gives  the 
product  and  the  condition  of  the  mines  for  the  month  men- 
tioned above,  (September,  1855;)  also,  the  per  centage  of  the 
ore  sold,  and  the  points  where  sold. 


No. 

Name. 

X.ts.  produced 
iu  Sept.,  1855. 

Value  percent 
of  ore  last  sold 

Where  sold. 

1 
2 

3 
4 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

12 
J3 
14 

HiwasBse 

269,174 

34 

New  York. 

Coeheoo  „ 

217,641 
254,172 

29i 

Baltimore. 
London. 

Polk  County 

281,714 

279,614 
289,716 
267,146 

H 

29 
11 
36 

Boston. 
LjTdon. 

East  Tennessee... 

According  to  the  table,  seven  of  the  mines  produced  in  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  1,809,177  lbs.,  or  a  little  more  than  807^  tons. 
Though  I  have  not  the  facta  necessary  to  determine  accurately, 
yet  the  value  of  this  ore  is,  perhaps,  about  180,000. 
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1250.  I  add  below  another  fable,  showing  the  extent  of  ope- 
rations, and  the  entire  amount  of  ore  shipped  from  the  mines 
up  to  the  last  of  September,  1855. 


So. 

Name. 

Tons  shipped. 

Feet  of  shafts 

Driyage  in  ft. 

m«is6ee 

415f 

641 

2784 

C)  h    0 

74 

Tennessee 

472 

1161 

Polk  County 

847 

1341 

fhorikae 
r  obella 

7355 

335 

air 

189 

1147 
711 
197 

Eurekft 

1100 

180 

872 

London 

1680 

264 

742 

10 

En  t  Tennessee 

101 

640 

U 

Callftwaj 

100 

147 

12 

Culchote 

207 

289 

13 

United  States 

114 

100 

U 

Be;g^ 

70 

14 

It  will  be  seen  that  ei^ht  mince  produced  and  shipped  14,- 
291  tons  worth  moie  than  i  mnlbon  of  dollars.  The  Hiwaeeee 
alone  shipped  41d6  tons — about  two  sevenths  of  the  whole. 

1251.  To  bring  this  sketch  down  to  later  years,  I  add  the 
following,  from  a  Eeport  published  in  1866  for  the  Union  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company  of  Tennessee.* 

"In  18.j4,  a  couple  of  blast  furnaces  had  been  erected  at  the  Tennessee 
Mine,  but  were  afterwards  abandoned  far  want  of  competent  persons  to 
smelt  the  ores.  In  June,  1855,  sniolting-worlts  on  tho  Welsh  (Swansea) 
plan,  were  commenced  at  the  Eureka  Mine,  and  soon  after  put  in  opera- 
tion, with  complete  success,  shipping  regulus  ot  an  average  quality  of  54 
per  cent.  In  tho  following  year,  smelting  was  successfully  recommenced 
at  the  Tennessao  "Works.  Another  simiJnr  establishment  was  built  at  the 
Hiwassee,  and  additional  works  constructed  at  the  Eureka  Mine. 

In  the  progress  of  this  industry,  it  whs  sqon  discovered  that  conaiderable 
quantities  of  copper  could  be  produced  from  tho  mine-waters;  and  in  1859, 
the  Hiwassee,  Eureka,  and  Isabella  obtained  monthly  more  than  40,000  lbs. 
of  copper  from  tb»t  source  alone. 

The  em  citing- works  at  the  Isabella  and  Ooohoco  Mines  were  erected  in 
the  Eame  year  ;  and,  after  some  esperiraents,  it  was  found  that  ingot  cop- 
per, and  that  of  a  superior  quality,  could  be  produced  in  the  metallurgical 
establishments. 


'This  Report  was  published  by  the  Ami 
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Upon  the  baais  afforded  by  theae  facta,  and  in  Tiew  of  the  gveat  advan- 
tage of  uniting  isolated  interests,  a  consolidation  of  some  of  Ihe  most  pro- 
ductive mines  was  affected  in  1858,  including  the  Bast  Tennessee,  Mary's, 
Callaway,  Isabella.  Cherokee,  and  oihers.  Tbis  combined  property  is  now 
owned  by  the  Union  Consolidated  Company.    It  comprises  tho  following 


Isabella 

Total 

In  1860,  it  was  resolved  by  this  and  other  companies,  to  construct  re- 
fining--Borks  in  common.  These  works  were  finished  in  the  same  year, 
ftnd,  eicept  during  the  greater  part  of  the  late  rebellion,  have  been  ever 
since  in  most  successful  operation,  producing  refined  copper  of  excellent 
quality,  and  eagerly  sought  in  the  market. 

Another  proof  of  the  confidence  placed  in  these  copper  mines  was  fur- 
nished in  the  erection,  by  a  new  company,  of  an  eicellent  copper  rolling- 
mill,  together  with  wire-works,  at  Cleveland  Tennessee,  This  establish- 
ment  produced  sheets  and  wire  of  good  quality,  hut  was  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed during  the  war. 

The  interruption  of  mining  operations  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
war  rendered  their  resumption  peculiarly  difficult  at  its  close.  In  view  of 
the  dispersion  of  skilled  workmen,  and  the  inevitable  effects  of  so  pro- 
tracted a  suspension  in  the  mines  themselves,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to 
find  the  underground  operations  of  the  Union  Consolidated  Company,  as 
well  as  the  smelting -works,  again  in  full  activity,  amply  provided  with  all 
the  necessary  supplies,  and  running  according  to  a  well-organized  worlt- 
ing  system.  There  appears  to-be  no  reason  why  these  mines  should  not 
continue  to  be  largely  productive.  The  refining-works  have  yielded  since 
the  war  more  than  1,000,000  lbs.  of  ingot  copper,  of  which  some  600,000 
lbs.  were  for  the  Union  Consolidated  Company, 

These  remarkable  results,  as  well  as  the  great  success  of  the  Dnclttown 
mines  and  furnaces  before  the  war,  are  due  in  large  measure,  to  the  ability 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Julius  E.  Eaht,  who  still  holds  the  position  which  he 
has  so  long  and  so  creditably  occupied,  as  General  Superintendent  and 
Agent  of  most  of  the  companies  actively  at  work  in  the  district.  This 
gentleman  la  efficiently  supported  by  assistants,  among  whom  Capt.  John 
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Tonkin,  one  of  the  oldest  mining  officers  in  Buelttown,  deserves  especial 

1262.  The  Veins  and  their  Geological  Selations. — The  rocke  of 
the  Duektown  area  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  already  stated, 
(§  405,)  talcose,  chloritic,  and  mica  slates.  The  strata  gene- 
rally dip  at  high  angles  to  the  southeast,  and  conseqaently, 
outcrop  Id  lines  having  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  di- 
rection. The  age  of  these  rocks  is  spoken  of  in  §  408,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

1253.  The  ore-deposits  are  not  true  fissure-veins,  yet  I  see  no 
reason  why,  they  may  not  be  called  veins.  They  are  great 
lenticnlar  masses  of  ore  and  gangue- material,  lying  conforma- 
bly between  strata  of  the  country  rock.  These  lenticular 
masses,  or  veins,  occur,  for  the  most  part,  in  long  ranges, 
or  belts,  one  sacceeding  another  longitudinally,  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  line ;  sometimes  their  feather-edges  overlap 
though  thrown  apart  by  intervening  rock. 

1254.  The  walls  of  the  veins  are  not  well  defined,  for  the 
reason  that  the  ore,  away  from  the  centres  of  the  masses,  is 
seen  in  the  slates,  and  disappears  gi'adually.  Hence  (he  de- 
posits are  said  to  be  impregnations.  This  may  be  such  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow;  for,  as  Mr,  Dana  says:  "Such  a 
blending  of  a  vein  with  the  wails,  is  a  natural  result,  when  its 
formation  in  a  fissure  takes  place  at  ahigh  temperature  during 
the  metamorphism,  or  crystallization  of  the  containing  rock."* 

1255.  I  quote  further  from  the  able  report  above  mentioned, 
with  reference  to  the  belts  and  the  deposits  included  in  them. 

"The  hitherto  discovered  deposits  of  IXioktown  are  in  three  series  or 
belts,  which  have  heen  erroneously  regarded  as  three  great  veins.  It  is 
probable  that  the  progress  of  mining  operations  will  eventuallj  expose 
other  deposits,  so  that  they  will  appear,  not  conflned  within  particular 
lirnits,  but  scattered  with  less  regularity  over  a  wide  area.  The  discovery 
of  those  deposits  only,  whieh  lie  in  certain  lines,  is  eiplained  by  the  fact 
that  the  miners  have  always  supposed  them  to  be  veins,  and  have,  there- 
fore, conducted  explorations  mainly,  or  nhoUy,  on  the  course  of  mines 
already  opened. 

The  Duektown  deposits  all  have  the  same  course  as  the  eountrv  rock 
viz.:  S".  E.— S.  W.,  and  the  same  steep  dip  to  the  S.  E.  ' 

The  first  and  most  westerly  of  the  three  series,  or  so.called  "veins  "  con- 

•  Manual,  page  71 1. 
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tains  the  deposits  of  tho  Uurm-Burrft,  (i.  e.,  Hiwnasee  and  Cocheco,)  the 
London,  and  the  East  Tennessee  Mines. 

The  aeeoad  and  middle  aeries  includes  the  Cherokee,  TenneEsoo,  Cul- 
chote,  Eurelia  and  Isabella, 

The  third  comprises  the  Polk  County,  Mary's  and  Cnllaway  deposits. 

Of  these  properties,  the  Mary's,  Callaway,  Isabella,  Cherokee  and  East 
Tennessee,  belong  to  the  Union  Consolidated  Oompanj,  in  fee  simple. 

In  the  following,  the  Ducktown  deposits  from  the  outcrop  downward, 
four  entirely  different  zones  or  stories  are  passed  through,  which  are  gene- 
rally sharply  distinguished  from  each  other.  Their  depth,  their  specific 
character,  and  their  distance  from  the  surface  vary  in  the  several  deposits; 
but  tlio  following  order  of  saeceasion  is  common  to  all : 

1.  Upper  part  of  the  "vein,"  consisting  of  "Gossan,"  i.  t.,  sandy,  porous, 
massive  or  reniform  ore,  miKed  with  streaks  of  reddish-brown  slate.  In 
this  aone,  and  especially  in  its  lower  portion,  occur  malachite,  aiurite, 
cuprite,  in  grains,  masses,  and  threads,  and  native  copper  in  foliated  and 
dendritic  forms.  Cuprite,  (the  rod  oxyd  of  copper,)  and  the  so-called 
black  oiyd,  become  more  and  more  abundant,  and  gradually  form 

2.  The  second  aone,  the  transition  to  which  occupies  generally,  not  more 
than  ten  feet  on  the  dip  of  the  vein.  This  may  be  called  the  zone  of  the 
black  copper  ores.  It  branches  upward,  somewhat  into  the  Gossan.  It 
varies  in  depth  from  two  to  eight  feet,  and  appears  to  follow  with  its  upper 
limit  the  contour  of  the  surface  above.  In  ic  nre  found  layers,  nodules  and 
pockets  of  cuprite,  and  granular  admixtures  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites. 
This  division  is  abruptly  cut  off  below  by 

8.  The  third  zone— that  of  iron  pyrites,  and  pyrrhotite  {magnetic  py- 
rites,) containing  but  little  disseminated  copper  pyrites,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  a  large  proportion  of  tremolite  and  aetinolite,  of  radial,  fibrous  struc- 
ture and  wine-yellow  to  brown,  color.  The  disseminated  copper  pyrites 
grow  more  abundant  in  depth,  until  they  form 

4.  The  fourth  anne— that  of  copper  pyrites.  In  the  centre  of  the  de- 
posit this  mineral  is  almost  pure  and  solid,  containing  some  30  per  cent,  of 
copper.  Towards  the  walls,  where  it  is  mixed  with  pyrrhotite,  iron  py- 
rites, tremolite,  and  actinolite,  the  average  contents  of  copper  in  the  whole 
mass  is  8-10  per  cent. 

In  almost  all  the  Ducktown  mines,  operations  have  been  confined  to  the 
rich  zones  of  black  and  red  copper  ore.  These  have  been  followed  and 
wrought,  and  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  pyrites  was  reached.  Only  in  one 
mine— the  East  Tennessee— a  shaft  has  been  sunk  through  the  valueless 
pyritic  zone,  and  mining  is  now  carried  on  with  profit  in  the  yellow  copper 
ore  below,  of  which,  more  hereafter. 

The  decomposition  of  the  Ducktown  deposits,  from  the  outcrop  to  the 
water-line,  (which,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  a  horizontal  line,  but  follows 
the  depressions  and  elevations  of  the  surface,)  is  the  result  of  penetrating 
waters  and  atmospheric  influences.  A  slow  and  gradual  process  of  decom- 
position, reduction,  oiydation,  and  mutual  chemical  reaction,  has  been 
going  on,  producing  new  mineral  combinations.     Among  the  results  of 
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this  secondary  process,  must  be  included  tlie  formation  of  the  whole  zone 
of  oxydiaad  copper  ores." 

A  list  of  the  ores  and  minerals  of  the  Copper  Mines  will  te 
found  on  page  179  of  this  Report. 

1256.  The  following  diai^ram  will  illustrate,  in  a  general 
way,  the  character  of  the  Dutktown  deposits.  It  represents 
the  section  of  a  ridge  supposed  to  contain  one  of  the  veins : 


\ 

\ 

1    i  I 


I       1  ,«»-*'A\'>^ 


1257.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  "vein"  is  composed  of  three 
distinct  portions,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  part  A.    This  is  the  upper  zone  (1)  of  page  478  ,  con- 

(2)  The  portion  B,  B,  corresponding  to  2,  on  the  same  page. 

(8)  The  part  0.     This  includes  zones  8  and  4,  mentioned  above. 
I  doubt  the  propriety  of  dividing  this. 

1258.  Below  are  examples  of  some  of  the  principal  mines. 
The  extent  and  volume  of  the  deposits  are  illustrated  by  them, 

"I.  T/tB  East  Teraiesset  Mine.  This  is  the  northern  mine  of  the  western 
Ducktown  belt.  It  is  wrought  upon  an  impregnation  of  ore.  with  massive 
lenticular  centre,  which  has  been  espoaed  in  a  longitudinal  eitent  of  600 
feet,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  60  feet,  contracting  at  both  ends  to 
a  few  feet.        »K«»»**a 

The  zone  of  pyrites  in  this  mine  consists  of  pyrites  and  pyrrhotite,  with 
rnore  or  leas  copper  pyrites,  hornblendes,  (tremolite,  actinolite,)  and  now 
and  then,  a  little  galena  or  line-blende.  The  various  proportions  of  these 
different  minerals,  and  the  degree  of  their  predominance  over  the  slates 
which  they  impregnate,  give  to  this  zone  some  variety  of  appearance. 
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As  has  already  been  stated,  a  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  Tennessee  Mina 
through  tho  pyritic  zone,  whiuh  is  too  poor  in  copper  to  be  worked.  An 
improTement  was  soon  observable;  the  copper  ore  began  to  concentrate  and 
become  more  abundant;  and  at  130-140  feet  depth,  the  shaft  entered  a  mas- 
sive body  of  copper  ore,  almost  free  from  iron  and  hornblende,  into  which 
it  hiia  now  penetrated  for  55  feet.  This  ore  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of 
copper.  It  has  been  explored  by  drifts  for  a  length  of  lOOfeet  or  more, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  massive  central  body  is  about  20  leet,  so  that  a 
mass  of  100,000  cubic  feet,  or  about  10,000  tons  of  rich  copper  ore  is  ex- 
posed. This  estimate,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  desc  'pt'on.  f  tho 
character  of  the  deposit,  is  only  a  rough  one,  and  certainly  f  r  below  the 
truth;  since,  outside  of  the  massive  center  of  the  deposit,  and  g  i  ally 
passing  into  the  wall-rock,  stands  a  considerable  thickness  of  o  e  mh  h 
although  not  so  rich,  may  still  be  worked  with  proit.     *  as 

II.  The  laabella  JfiM.— This  is  situaled  on  the  northernmost  dp  of 
the  middle  belt,  which  comprises  the  Cherokee,  Tennessea,  Cal  h  t  E  eka 
and  Isabella  properties.  This  deposit  has  an  enormous  outcrop  of  go  san 
which  appears  in  a  thickness  of  about  350  feet  on  the  right  bank  of  I  ato 
Creek,  on  the  precipitous  aide  of  that'valley.  (Pig-  3.)  Du  ttg  th  war 
the  ferruginous  quartzite  and  the  iron  ore  of  this  outcrop  were  used  in  the 
production  of  iron  at  the  neighboring  Eureka  Furnace,  which  was  altered 
for  the  purpose.  An  adit  from  the  valley  bottom  has  been  driven  through 
this  deposit,  exposing  a  thickness  of  nearly  400  feet.  The  gossan  aone  ex- 
tends to  about  the  level  of  the  adit,  below  which  the  black  ore  suddenly 
appears,  carrying  however,  an  average  proportion  of  only  5  per  cent,  of 
copper,  and  having  a  depth  of  but  8  or  4  feot.  It  is  not  horizontal  in  up- 
per or  lower  limit,  but  follows  more  or  less  closely  the  rise  of  the  hillside 
above.     Balow.  it  is  cut  off  suddenly  by  the  zone  of  pyrites. 

Hitherto  only  the  black  ores  have  been  mined  at  tho  Isabella.  The  zone 
containing  these  has  been  followed,  and  the  sulphuretted  ores  in  depth  are 
entirely  untouched.  The  analogy  of  the  East  Tennessee  Mine,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  rich  yellow  copper  at  the  bottom  of  the  neighboring  Eureka 
shait,  on  the  same  deposit,  leave  no  doubt  that  deeper  workings  on  the  Isa- 
bel Ih.  will  open  a  large  and  profitable  mining  ground.  This  course  is 
urgently  recommended. 

At  present,  watflr  is  conducted  through  the  old  workings,  so  as  to  dissolve 
the  eflloresciog  salts  of  copper;  and  from  this  solution  about  9,000  lbs.  of 
cement-copper,  containing  75-90  per  cent,  of  pure  fflelal,  are  produced 
monthly. 

III.  The  Cherokee  Properly.— This  contains  several  deposits,  belonging 
to  the  same  belt  as  the  foregoing.  Two  of  these  have  been  developed  by 
small  openings,  now  in  ruins.  They  have  no  gossan,  and  almost  no  black 
ore;  both  these  zones  having  probably  been  rendered  friable  by  atmospheric 
inBuenoes,  precipitated  down  the  steep  hillside,  and  carried  entirely  away 
by  the  mountain  brook.  One  of  these  deposits  is  10  feet,  and  the  other  4 
feet,  in  thickness;  they  consist  of  predocninaling  iron  pyrites,  showing  some 
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yellow  copper,  whiot,  judging  from  analogy,  is  likely  to  be  more  abundant 
m  depth.  Their  character  ia  certainly  promiaing,  although  they  are  not 
auffioienily  developed  to  be  thoroughly  studied. 

"IT.  The  Mary's  Mine,  (mcbidmg  the  Galla'«my  Properl;,.)— This  comprises 
a  number  of  deposil^  belonging  to  the  southeaetern  belt.  Their  lenticu- 
lar form  is  mofltclearlj  seen  in  Mary's  Mine.  They  lie  in  such  a  relatiye 
positi-.n  that  one  commenoeB  where  another  ends,  without  being  in  exactly 
the  same  line;  so  that  if  the  series  wore  considered  as  a  vein,  that  vein  would 
sppear  to  have  suffered  a  number  of  dislocationa.  The  real  explanation  of 
this  phenomenoti  has  been  repeatedly  given  in  the  present  Report. 

The  operations  in  this  mine  have  been  conSned  to  the  black  ores  It 
presents  an  inviting  Seld  for  enterprise,  since  the  deposits  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  75  feet,  and  their  whole  character,  as  well  as  the  analogy  they  bear 
to  the  East  Trnnessea,  juBtifies  the  belief  that  in  depth  tbey  will  pass  into 
copper  pyrites," 

1259.  Aside  from  the  refining  works  mentioned  above,  the 
Union  Consolidated  Company  has  smelting  works  of  ita  own,  as 


1.  Aifbe  Isabolla  Mine.  Three  blast-furnaces,  with  ample  blast-ap para- 
tus,  having  as  motor  a  waterpower,  which  also  drives  the  pumps  of  the 
mine;  one  calemmg-furnace  of  large  size;  a  new  roa sting-kiln;  and  a  nuin- 
berof.  substantial  sheds  for  heap-roasting  and  storage  of  charcoal,  ore,  a^d 
other  material.  Ther^arelwo  furnaces  always  in  operation  while  one  is 
undergoing  repairs- 

2.  On  tha  Tennessee  School  Land,  [leased  by  the  Company:)  Four  blast- 
furnaces, with  two  sets  of  blast-apparatus  and  water-wheels,  and  all  neces- 
iaty  ore,  coal,  and  roasting  sheds. 

The  smelting  capacity  of  the  furnaces  of  both  works  is  at  least  one 
thousand  tons  per  month.  The  pro.3uction  is  estimated  atahout  400  tons  of 
matte,  of  wh.ch  nearly  half  is  re-smelted  after  roasting,  so  that  there  c.mld 
be  delivered  monthly  at  the  United  Refining  Works,  from  280  to  800  tons 
of  copper-matte. 

The  UnitedBefining  Works  comprise  four  blast-furnaces,  a  caloining 
furnace,  three  revetberatories,  a  45-horEe- power  steam-engine,  with  blast- 
apparatus,  crusher,  stamps,  and  all  necessary  sheds  for  coal  ore  and  roast- 
ing the  matte.  Coonected  with  the  establishment  are  blacksmiths'  and 
tiarpenters'  shops,  an  office,  and  a  well-arranged  chemical  laboratory,  fitted 
up  with  all  the  apparatus  required  for  copper  assays  and  complete  mineral 
analyses. 

The  capacity  of  this  establishment  will  allow  a  production  of  14  000  lbs 
of  refined  eoppi-r,  daily,  provided  the  three  companies  now  furnishing  it 
with  matte  for  refining,  deliver  iheir  product  of  an  average  quality,  not  be- 
low 30  per  cent,  of  copper. 

The  presentmonthly  production  of  the  Union  Consolidated  Compaiiys 
mines  is  from  350  to  400  tons  of  ore,  yielding   10-12  per  cent,  of  copper 
Sig.  31.     Vol.1. 
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It  is  intended  lo  raise   tlie  produ       n  000     rs  per  month,  and  to  in- 

troduce at  the  Bame  time  extensi  d  n  na  li  nery,  hy  moans  of  whicli 
the  average  quality  pf  the  ores  w  be  n  de  ably  improved;  so  that  the 
increased   production  ■will  not   n  a       sny   additional    furnaces   or 

machinery. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC.     {3  and  4.) 

1260.  Ores  of  both  these  metals  occur  at  numoroue  points  in 
East  and  Middle  Tennessee,  bat  most  frequently  in  unimpor- 
tant quantity.  The  two  metals  are  often  associated.  They  oc- 
cur as  sulphuretfi,  (galenite  and  blende,)  in  veins ;  in  centres  in 
limestone  or  dolomite,  points  at  which  the  rock  is  more  or  less 
richly  impregnated  with  the  ores;  or  sparsely  disseminated 
(galenite)  in  grains  and  buttons  through  the  mass  of  extensive 
strata. 

1261.  The  following  are  the  ores  occurring,  the  second  and 
third  being  of  little  importance: 

(1)  Qalfniie,   often   named  ffoieno  AnA  tidphuTet  of  lead; 

when  pure,  contains  in  100  parts, 

Sulphur 13.4 

100.0 
This  ore  is  recognized,  generally  by  its  metallic  Ina- 
tre  and  liad  color.     An  important  ore. 

(2)  Cerussite.   Whtie  Lead  ore,  or  Carbonatt  of  Z  ad     It 

is  composed,  when  pure  in  100  parts  of 
Lead  77  7 

Oiygen  6  S 

CarboDio  Acid  16  4 

100  0 
In  small  quantity    results  from  the  decomposition 
and  oiidalion  ef  gaknite 

(3)  Spluilerits,  or  Zinc  Blendti  named  also   Salphurel  c 

Zinc,  and  "Black  Jack,"  has  the  f< " 
position: 
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Zinc BI 

Sulphur ga 

This  is  a,  brittle  mineral  with  a  resinous  lustre,  and 
gonecftllv  brownish  yellow,  though  somBiimesof 

{■1}    Smithsmile;  a  Carbonate  of  Zinc;  Dry  Bone  of  the 
miners;  is  composed  of 

Oside  of  Zinc 84,8 

Carbonic  Acid „35.2 

100.0 
Color  Hsuslly  white  or  gray,  sometimes  brownish ; 
efferve-icea  wilb  acids 
(5)     Calamine  at  Shcale  of  Znc  with  a  combos  t  on  of 
OxdeofZnc  C"5 

S  li  a  5  0 

"Water  j  5 

100  0 
Color  wh  te  alxo  ypllowish  or  brown       bmithsonite 
and  Calamine  are  u  ually  aisoo  atod    and  are 
soniet  nes  m  xed  m  the  lame  mass 

1261a.  The  last  two  mi  I  h  1  tl  of  the  aspect  of  ores,  and  would 
escape  the  attention  of  on  t  q  n  d  with  them.  They  occur  mas- 
sive  or  inorusting:  sometim  mm     11  t  d  or  stalactitic  forms  ;  often  as 

earthy  or  stony  masses  of  11  w  h  g  y  lors.  As  a  genera]  thing,  mas- 
ses, supposed  to  be  these  ni  b  t  ted  hy  pulverizing  them,  and 
throwing  the  powder  on  gl  w  ^  h  1  If  zinc  be  present,  a  white 
cloud  of  osido  will  arise,  a  d  m  y  b  11  ted  oa  a  cold  plate  of  iron  oyer 
the  Are.    The  weight  will  sometimes  give  a  useful  hint  as  to  their  nature. 

1362.  Lead  in  East  Tennessee.  There  is  scarcely  a  county 
in  East  Tennessee  in  which  galenite,  in  email  quantities,  may 
not  be  found.  It  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  strata  of  the 
Knox  Dolomite.  (§  535.)  Its  modes  of  ocenrrenee  are  given 
in  §  566,  as  well  as  in  §  1260  above. 

1263.  In  Claiborne  and  Union  Counties,  there  are  numer- 
ous localities  of  this  ore,  which  have  attracted  attention,  and 
at  several  of  which,  a  little  work  has  been  done.  These  locali- 
ties are,  generally,  near  Powell's  River,  on  the  back  of  the 
great  anticlinal,  spoken  of  in  §§  544  and  550. 

There  is  an  extensive  region  herein  which  the  sparry  dolo- 
mites contain,  generally,  much  galenite.  But  it  is  thinly  scat- 
tered through  the  rocks,  and  is  not  available.    The  principal 
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stratum  of  tbis  kiod,  has  been  mentioned  in  §  567.  Most  of  the 
localities  of  ore  referred  to  above,  are  nothing  more  than  cen- 
tres, where  small  masses  of  galenite  have  accomulated  in  the 
dolomites.     At  some  of  them,  however,  veins  do  exist. 

1264.  Of  all  that  I  have  seen,  there  is  but  one  that  I  regard 
as  promising,  and  tbatis  the  Caldwell  Mine  on  Powell's  Eiver. 

(§  566.)  This  is  in  TjnioTi  County,  at  a  point  on  the  river  be- 
tween Tazewell  and  Jackaboro',  and  about  sixteen  miles  from 
the  former  place.  The  vein  fills  a  nearly  vertical  fissure,  about 
twenty  inches  wide,  in  nearly  horizontal  rocks.  It  can  be 
traced  for  nearly  a  mile.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  (July,  1855,) 
very  little  had  been  done  towards  its  development,  but  its 
character,  in  one  place  on  the  surface,  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  galenite,  associated  with  blende,  and  some  pyrite,  occurs 
;ii  several  sheets,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  five 
nehes.  The  sheets  are  separated  by  a  gray  vein-stone.  There 
3  reason  to  believe  that  the  character  of  the  lode  will  improve 
farther  down.  The  property  belongs  to  Messrs.  Caldwell, 
Birdseyo,  and  others. 

Since  the  above  observations  were  made,  Mr.  Caldwell  has 
sunk  a  shaft  on  this  vein.  He  states  the  results  to  be  as  fol- 
lows; 

"Went  down  24  feet  to  the  vein,  and  then  into  it  five  feet ;  vein  at  first, 
two  feet  thick,  incrinsed  slowly  in  descending;  the  galena  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  shaft,  in  two  sheeia,  averaging,  in  the  aggregate,  12  or  16  inches;  out- 
side of  the  sheets,  the  galena  diffused  through  the  gungue." 

The  vein  crosses  Powell's  Eiver,  and  runs  in  a  nearly  east 
and  west  direction.* 

The  gaugue  rock  appears  to  be  a  breccia  made  np  of  frag- 
ments of  dolomite  and  chert,  the  former  most  abundant. 

1265.  In  Johnson  County,  south  of  the  Watauga,  on  the  Duggur  pro- 
perty, there  appears  to  he  a  vein  of  galena  with  blende.  It  was  not  sufB- 
oiently  exposed,  however,  at  the  lime  of  my  visit,  la  enable  me  to  form  an 
opinion,  of  its  character. 

1266.  In  the  valley- range  west  of  the  line  of  red  knobs  that 
extend  from  Strawberry  Plains  to  Georgia,  (§§  112  and  615,) 
thereare  in  Bradley  and  Monroe  counties,  throe  points  at  which 
considerable  lead  mining  has  been  done.    The  most  southerly 
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of  these  lain  Chatata  Valley,  in  Bradley,  which  is  one  section 
of  the  valley-range  referred  to.  Thia  locality  belongs  to  Mr. 
John  Hambright,  The  others  are  in  Monroe,  and  are  known, 
respectively,  as  the  Carter  and  Montgomery  Mines. 

1267.  (1)  ffuniSnpACa  jtfme  is  about  four  miles  south  of  Charleston,  near 
the  middle  of  tbe  Chatata  Valley.  It  is  in  the  Knoi  Dolomite,  (g  635,) 
but  near  the  junction  of  thia  with  the  Maolurea  Limaatone,  [\  590.)  I  have 
been  at  this  point  several  times,  but  never  found  the  excavations  open. 
The  following  information  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Hambright:  "The  lead 
van,  when  worked,  showed  a  layer  averaging  eight  inches  in  thioknasa, 
and  dipping  with  the  rooks  [about  at  an  angle  of  15"]  to  the  southeast.  The 
gangue  wji  heavy  spar.  The  galena  exposed  was  a  continuous  layer, 
tanging  from  one  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  associated  with  more  or 
less  blende,  and  other  ores  of  zinc.  Where  the  layer  of  galena  was  thin, 
the  enclosing  rocks  held  more  or  less  of  the  ore  in  grains. 

"Masses  of  galena  have  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vein, 
weighing  from  200  to  800  pounds.  A  flat  mass,  weighing  53  pounds,  was 
taken  from  the  vein  Two  or  three  tons  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth 
near  ihe  vein  since  1850," 

At  this  locality  are  old  and  quite  extensive  "diggias,"  about  which  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  and  the  Indiana  before  thorn,  knew  nothing.  They 
were,  doubtless,  made  for  loose  pieces  of  galenite  in  the  soil. 

liifiS.  (2)  The  Carter  Mine  is  three  miles  directly  east  from  Sweetwater. 
It  ie  in  the  same  valley-range,  as  stated,  as  the  Hambright  Mine,  and  has 
about  the  same  geological  relations.  I  visited  this  point  in  1869,  and  re- 
ceived the  following  itcma:  The  mine  was  worked  in  1820  by  John  Carter 
and  others,  under  the  name  of  Boll  &  Co.  They  worked  ten  negroes  for  a. 
year,  sunk  a  shaft  25  or  30  feet  deep,  and  raised  enough  ore  to  pay  expenses, 
and  perhaps  something  over. 

Aflor  that,  and  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit,  nothing  had  been  done. 
In  1859,  John  Smith  &  Co.,  had  an  engine  on  the  ground,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  resume  operationa.     "What  ihey  did  I  am  not  informed. 

lam  not  able  to  give  the  features  of  this  deposit;  when  there,  the  shaft 
was  full  of  water.  The  galenite,  both  at  this  and  the  mine  mentioned  be- 
low, ia  associated  with  barite,  Buor,  blende,  and  pyrite. 

1269.  (3)  The  Monigonery  Mine  is  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  last. 
It  was  also  held  under  lease  by  Smith  &  Co.  An  engine  had  been  placed 
at  thia  mine  also.  I  have  never  aeen  this  point.  Ita  featurea  are,  doubtless, 
like  those  of  the  Carter  Mine. 

1270  Theleadoforeof  Sompow  Cove  has  been  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of  the  iron-ore  occurring  in  the  same  cove,  (^  1182,)  and  also 
in  g  56y.  Some  work  has  been  done  here,  but  the  developments  made  are 
not  promising. 

1271.  Many  years  ago  some  lead-ora  was  raised  in  Jefferson  County,  but 
I  know  nothing  of  its  modeof  ooourrence. 
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12'2.  The  presence  of  flenissite  in  the  soil,  at  a  poiat  in  the  vftlley  be- 
tween Qrcene^aie  and  and  the  Warm  Springs,  is  mentioned  in  S  568. 

1273.  Galenite  also  occurs  in  Grainger,  six  miles  north  of 
Eutledge,  in  Eoane,  in  Bradley,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Clove- 
land,  and,  as  I  have  said,  in  most  of  the  counties  of  liast  Ten- 
nessee, but  generally  in  q^uantitics  too  small  to  be  of  special 
interest. 

1374.  The  limestone  constituting  thebaseof  the  Cumberland 
Table-land,  which  lice  both  in  East  and  Middle  Tennessee, 
affords  lead-ore  at  several  points.  A  vein  occurs  in  Marion 
County;  other  localities  are  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  above 
Sequatchee  Valley;  lead,  too,  has  been  found  in  White,  in  the 
"Gulf  of  Caney  Fork."     (§  933.) 

12T5.  Lead  m  Middle  and  West  Tennessee.— Veins  of  galenite, 
generally  associated,  as  in  the  Eastern  Division,  with  blende, 
occur  in  many  counties  in  Middle  Tennessee.  Most  of  them 
are  of  no  practical  importance.  See  §§  700,  701,  740,  824,  and 
932. 

1276.  In  regard  to  a  "large  vein"  in  Davidson,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Haysborough,  Dr,  Troost,  in  his  seventh  report,  says : 

"It  is  very  probable  that  this  vein  is  very  eitensive  and  rich,  and  the  ore 
is  good.  It  hus  been  penetrated  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  has  already, 
at  this  inconsiderable  depth,  produced  about  1000  Ihs.  of  lead.  This  vein 
being  situated  near  a  rivulet,  the  work  was  impeded  by  the  water,  and  the 
operatiqn  abandoned.  By  an  accurate  search,  the  same  vein  may  be  found 
at  a  more  convenient  plac^  or  by  Breoting  pumps,  the  vein  may,  perhaps, 
be  worked  with  advantage.  It  is  very  probable,  as  I  mentioned  above,  that 
this  vein  is  eitensive;  traces  of  it  are  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Cumber- 
land Biver  in  several  places." 

This  galenite,  associated  with  some  blende,  occurs  in  a  janpue 
0/  barite.  It  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  ex- 
amination. 

1277.  Some  lead  ore  has  been  reported  as  occurring  in  the 
limestones  of  West  Tennessee.  Loose  fragmenfji  or  pebbles  of 
galena  have  occasionally  been  noticed  in  the  graveUbeds  of  this 
part  of  the  State. 

1278.  The  Zinc  of  East  Tennessee. — I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  the  occurrence  of  blende  in  connection  with 
galenite.     The  two  important  ores  of  zinc,  however,  are  smith- 
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sonite  and  calamioe.  (See  §§  1261  and  1261a.)  They  occur 
in  deposits,  and  in  irregnlar  veins,  in  tiie  dolomites  of  tlie 
Knox  G-roTip,  (see  §  1360,  and  also  §  569,)  at  numeroua  locali- 
ties, the  moat  important  of  which  arc  in  Union,  Claiborne  and 
Jefferson  counties. 

1279.  The  zinc  ores  of  Claiborne  and  Union  have  been  long 
known.*  They  occur  at  intervals,  with  more  or  less  galenite, 
on  the  tack  of  the  anticlinal  referred  to  in  §  1263,  and  de- 
scribed in  previous  sections.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  too 
limited  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention, 

1280.  The  Stiner  locality  is  the  most  important  that  I  have 
met  with  in  this  region,  and  it  is  certainly  an  interesting  one. 
This  locality  is  in  Union  County,  near  one  of  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  Tazewell  to  Jacksboro',  and  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  Powell's  Eiver,  and  is,  moreover,  from  three  to  foar 
miles,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  from  the  Caldwell  Lead 
Tein. 

1281.  The  ore  outcrops  here  in  a  belt  or  Kone,  wliieh  is  from  50  to  60  feet 
wide,  and  runs,  in  an  east-northeast  erly  direotior.,  across  a  low  ridge. 
This  zone  has  always  been  marked  out  by  the  absence  of  trees.  Over  the 
area,  sis  or  seven  pits,  (at  the  Urae  of  my  1  t  116S,  mostly  filled  up,) 
were  dug  many  years  ago,  and  a  do  t  n  f  tl  rown  out.  Some  of 
this  was  taken  down  the  river,  but  th  m  t  f  t  has  been  lying  on  the 
ground  ever  since.  So  far  as  could  b  th  sraiihsonile  and  cala- 
mine,  with  here  and  there  buttons,  and  m  11  ma  f  galenite,  and  occa- 
eiooally  of  blonde,  occurs,  with  much  1  m  tt  in  irregular  "veins," 
or  in  a  network  of  veins.  The  veins  apparenily  run  vertically  into  the  rocks, 
are  from  a  few  inches,  to  several  feet,  in  thickuess,  and  with  the  enclosed 
matter,  make  up  the  aone  above  mentioned. 

The  rocks  of  the  vicinity  are  dark  and  blue  magnesian  limestones,  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Knoi  Dolomite.  {?  535.)  Some  of  them  are  oolirie,  and 
a  few  thin  beds  of  Knoi  variegaied  shale  are  met  with.  The  strata,  in 
general,  are  approsimately  horizontal. 

The  masses  of  ore  thrown  out  are  rough,  heavy,  and  generally  more  or 
less  open, 

1282.  There  are  doubtless  a  number  of  localities  in  the  Lead 
and  Zinc  Region  of  Powell's  Eivor,  that  will,  hereafter,  prove 
themselves  to  be  valuable,  notwithstanding  the  failures  thus 
far,  to  open  remunerative  mines.     The  region  is  away  from  the 

•  To  Dr.  Trcost  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  called  atfention  lo  the  line  of  Enst 
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means  of  transportation,  the  river  amounting  to  but  little,  and 
this  has  embarrassed  and  retarded  mining  operations. 

1288.  Five  or  sis  miles  from  Tazewell,  in  the  vicini'y  of  Mr,  Jobn 
Fulps,  on  Straight  Creek,  are  deposits  of  ore,  both  of  lend  and  zinc. 
Some  digging  has  been  done,  ami  ore  taken  out,  but  the  extent  of  the  de- 
posits remains  to  be  determined. 

1284.  At  several  points  in  Jefferson  County,  ores  of  aine 
occur.  The  most  important  appears  to  be  at  Mossy  Creek. 
At  this  locality,  numerous  irregular  "veins,"  in  rorks  nearly 
horizontal,  and  of  the  Knox  Dolomite  Formation,  of  cur  on  a 
hill-side  within  an  area  of  several  acres.  The  ore  is  smith- 
aonite  and  calamine,  with  more  or  less  blende. 

1285.  Wi  In  a  few  years,  works  bavo  been  erected  at  Mossy  Creek,  for 
working  th.  ,ic  ores,  and  espeoia".y,  aa  I  understand,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  nite  oiide  used  like  white  lead  in  painting.  For  a  few 
months  after  the  completion  of  ihe  works,  the  proprietors  succeeded  in 
making  considerable  quanlitics  of  the  oiide,  ("zinc  paint;")  but  after  that, 
for  reasons  that  I  do  not  understand,  operations  were  suspended,  and  the 
works  have  been  idle  ever  since.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  visit  Mossy 
Oreek  since  the  operations  ahove  mentioned  commenced,  and  know  not 
what  developments  were  made.  I  am  told  that  the  oio  proved  abundant, 
and  of  good  quality. 

1286.  Some  ore  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Dandridge. 
From  Mossy  Creek,  down,  through  the  New  Market  Valley, 

and  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  through  Knox,  as  lar  as  Lou- 
don, zinc  ores,  smithsonite,  etc.,  are  found  in  small  quantity, 
at  numerous  points. 

Localities  also  exist  in  Cocke  County. 

In  Middle  Tennessee,  there  are  no  noteworthy  localities  of 
zinc  ore,  that  I  know  of.  The  occurrence  of  blende,  with  gale- 
nite,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  has  been  referred  to. 

APPENDIX 

1287.  Note  on  SUver.—la  Dr.  Troost's  Fifth  Report,  as  well  aa  in  my 
RfBoanoissance,  (1856,)  mention  is  made  of  the  finding  of  "Sulpliuret  of 
Silver'  in  Cumberland  Mountain  and  Calf-killer  Eiver.  After  further 
investigation,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  specimens  in  question  were 
ml  of  Tennessee  origin.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  specimen  found 
in  the  Calf-killer,  by  Troost,  was  purposely  placed  there  by  some  unknown 
person.     It  is  time  the  whole  matter  was  espunged   from  Tennessee  Ke- 
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1288.  Silver  in  Lead— Indian  Stories.— Some  silver,  thougli  generally  in 
mere  traces,  is  found  in  our  lead  ores.  I  know,  as  yet,  of  no  loc.iilty  of 
such  ore,  of  any  importanea,  though  such  may  be  looked  for.  A  lead  ore 
conuining  five  or  sii  per  ceot.  of  silver,  would  be  a  silver  ore. 

The  numeroaa  old  Indian  euiries  about  siWer  mines,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  East  and  Middle  Tenoosjee,  fhere  heing  at  least  one,  perhaps  two, 
on  an  average,  for  every  county,  are  entitled  to  no  credit.  To  give  a  spe- 
oiflc  amount  of  them,  would  require  avolunie,  which,  when  written,  would 
be  worth  pra  otic  ally  nothing. 


1289.  During  the  last  thirty-eight  years  gold,  in  limited 
quantity,  haa  been  obtained  in  Tennessee.  The  region  which 
aflfords  it  lies  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State.  From  my 
own  observations,  I  would  give  greater  limits  to  this  region 
than  those  hitherto  assigned  it. 

1290.  More  or  less  gold  could  doubtless  he  found  in  the  mountain  parts 
of  all  the  eastern  counties,  from  the  French  Broad  to  Georgia,  wherever 
the  semi-metam Orphic  slates  of  the  Ocoee  Group  are  to  be  met  with. 

In  many  parts  of  this  region  lenticular  coDformable  veins  of  quaHs 
abound,  and  some  of  them  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  rich  enough  to  work. 
{See  i  iU.) 

1291.  There  are  numerous  localities  where  gold  has  been 
found.  At  most  of  them  it  occurs  iu  small  quantity.  In  all 
cases,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  washed  out  of  the 
gravel  and  sands  of  branches,  creeks  or  rivers. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  localities:  In  BlonntConnty, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Montvale  Springs,  and  back  of  Chilhowee 
Mountain;  in  Monroe,  at  several  points,  as  follows— on  the 
waters  of  Citico  Creek,  in  the  bed  of  Cane  Creek,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Tellico  River,  and  on  those  of  Coca  or  Coqua  Creek; 
in  Polk  County,  also,  it  has  been  found. 

1292.  Coca  Creek  and  Ficmift/.— The  localities  which  have 
afforded  most  of  or  nearly  all  the  gold,  are  those  of  Coca  Creek 
and  vvnnity,  embracing  a  strip  of  country  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
miles  long,  and  two  or  three  wide.    This  region  ie  a  part  of  the 
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depression  or  mountain  trough  spoken  of  in  §  437.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Tellieo,  and  supplies  some  of  the  important 
tributaries  of  that  river.  Coca  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Hi- 
wassee,  flows  through  the  southern  part. 

1293.  The  first  gold  was  discovered  in  1831.  So  soon  as  the 
fact  became  generally  known,  hundreds  of  persons  flocked  to 
the  golden  field,  and  engaged  in  working  the  debris  of  all  the 
low  places  and  streams,  small  and  great,  in  the  region.  Evei-y 
year  since,  more  or  less  work  has  been  done,  and  gold  to  the 
value  of  many  thousand  dollars  has  been  collected  and  carried 
off. 

At  first,  in  the  richest  localities,  an  industrious  man  could 
average  two  dollars  a  day,  which  was  then,  when  wages  were 
low,  considered  an  excellent  business.  In  a  short  time,  the 
average  was  reduced  to  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  then  to  one 
dollar,  and  lower. 

At  present  some  washing  is  occasionally  done.  About  fifty 
cents  a  day  to  the  hand  can  be  depended  upon,  with  the  addi- 
tional prospect  of  greater  yields  at  intervals. 

1294.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Tennessee 
gold  deposited  at  the  United  States  Mint,  and  branches,  from 
1831  to  1853,  inclusive;* 


Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

V,l... 

Years. 

V.lue. 

]831 

$1,000 

1H39 

$800 

1847 

$d,&ll 

1840 

104 

183^ 

7,000 

18+1 

1,212 

1849 

8,000 

1842 

1843 

1851 

2,210 

1816 

3,20a 

1853 

1838 

1,500 

1843 

2,642 

$4e,023 

The  largest  ^j'ece  of  native  gold  that  I  have  beard  of,  found 

"The  part  of  the  table  from  1831  to  1847, 
nal  of  Mineralogy;  the  remainder,  from  It 
of  the  Unilfld  Stot«a. 

In  the  latter  work,  the  amount  deposited  from  1838  to  1S4T,  incluaivi 
aggregate  at  *50,MB;  while  in  the  former,  the  amount  for  the  same  tin 
mating  a  difference  of  l3S,9iI.  As  the  product  of  each  year  is  epe 
Manual,  we  adopt  S16,*99  »8  l'ei>'ei"0fi"'>'8ly  correct.  Whitney  girei 
entire  yield  for  the  period  included  in  the  table  above. 
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at  any  time  in  tho  Coca  regiott,   weighed  twenty-one  penny- 
weights; a  amallor  peioe  weighed  eleven.* 

1295.  Source  of  the  Gold — the  Whippoorwill  Vein. — The  gold 
found  in  Tennessee  has  been  derived  mainly  from  quartz  veins. 
Liberated  by  the  disintegration  of  these,  tlie  rains  and  the 
streams  have  washed  it,  together  with  gravel,  sand  and  earth, 
into  the  low  places.  This  view  has  been  confirmed,  within  a 
few  years,  by  the  discovery  of  a  gold-hearing  quartz  vein  in  the 
Coca  Creek  Region,  This  has  been  fonnd  on  a  small  branch 
called  Whippoorwill,  the  waters  of  which  find  their  way  into  the 
Tellic-o.  The  place  is  near  a  low  ridge,  dividing  the  Coea  Creek 
and  Tellico  waters,  and  ia  aboat  six  miles  east  of  the  Tellioo 
Iron -works. 

1296.  Through  the  kindness  of  Aostio  Fry,  Esq.,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  examining  this  locality. 

The  "vein"  lies  between  the  strata,  not  intersetiting,  but  dip- 
ping with  them  to  the  south-east  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees.  It  is  composed  of  brittle  quartz,  rather  compact,  but 
occasionally  affording  cavities,  some  of  which  are  rhombohed- 
ral  or  cubic  (pyrile)  in  outline,  and  filled  with  brownish  or 
yellowish  ferruginous  matter.  This  vein  or  sheet  of  quartz, 
has  an  average  tticknesa  of  about  six  inches;  its  surfaces  have 
a  wavy  or  rolling  character  like  those  of  the  adjoining  slates. 

The  outcrop  was  exposed  for  many  yards,  and  ran  up  the 
side  of  the  hill.  The  gold  occurs  in  grains  and  scales  through 
the  quartz,  and  also  occasionally  in  the  ferruginous  matter 
mentioned  above.  I  saw  many  fragments  of  quartz,  taken 
ftom  the  vein  along  its  outcrop,  containing  visible  pai-tielcs. 
Some  very  fair  cabinet  specimens  have  been  obtained. 

1297.  A  company  was  formed  some  years  ago,  under  the 
style  of  the  Whippoorwill  Mining  Company,  that  proposed  to 
ascertain  the  richness  of  the  quarts,  and  the  extent  of  the  vein. 
"What  they  have  done,  if  anything,  I  am  not  advised. 

This  vein  we  regard  as  but  one  of  many  auriferous  veins 
like  it,  some  of  them  perhaps  much  more  extensive,  that  may 
be  found  at  different  points  in  the  region  specified  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  section. 

The  geological  (^ha^aeter  of  the  Coca  Creek  Begion  is  given 
in  §§  437  and  438,  to  which  the  reader  can  refer. 

'A  pennjTteignt  of  native   Ameriean  gold  is  nsoally  worth  from  nioety-five  cetLls 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 


1298.  Havirft  considered  the  ores  and  metals,  we  take  up  now  tlie  mine- 
rals not  used  as  ores,  and  the  rock-material  of  the  formations  susceptible 
of  useful  application.  Many  of  these  auhatanees  have  been  described,  and 
will  be  hut  little  more  than  enumerated  here. 


STONE   COAL.     (1.) 

1299.  In  considering  the  Coal  Measures,  tbe  coal  was  iiecea- 
earily  inclnded.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  chapter 
Xn,  where  this  formation  is  described,  for  the  principal  facts 
aa  to  the  eoal,  and  coai  bods.  What  is  added  here,  is  supple- 
mentary. 

1300.  Amount  of  Goal. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  re- 
liable estimate  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  coal  in  Tennessee. 
The  superficial  area  of  the  coal-field  is  5,100  square  miles,  as 
given  in  §  945.  I  once  estimated  the  amount  of  coal  to  be 
equal  to  a  solid  stratum  eight  feet  thick,  and  co-extensive  with 
the  Table-land.*  This  would  be  equal  in  volume  to  a  solid 
block,  8  feet  high,  51  miles  wide,  and  100  long.  As  to  how 
this  approximates  to  the  truth,  the  reader  can  form  some  idea 
by  studying  chapter  XII.,  and  its  sections.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
maximum  estimate. 

1301.  Qttalitf/.'~A\l  the  Tennessee  coals  are  bitnminous; 
but,  as  such,  they  present  many  varieties.     Some  are  highly 
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bituminous,  gas-making  coals;  others,  are  semi-bitutninouB; 
some,  open,  free-burning,  while  others  are  coking  coala.  The 
coals  beneath  the  Conglomerate  appear  to  be  as  variable  in 
quality  as  they  are  in  volume.  I  am  incUned  to  think  that 
the  Tennessee  coals,  in  general,  contain  less  pyrito  than  usual. 
Of  this,  however,  I  cannot  be  certain,  until  further  observa- 
tions are  made. 

1302.  I  will  not  attempt  any  classification  of  the  coals,  aa  to 
quality.  The  data  are  not  yet  sufficient  for  this.  Below,  are 
a  number  of  analyses  of  Tennessee  coals,  collected  from  a  va- 
riety of  sourcoa ; 


ANALYSES   OP   TENNESSEE   COALS. 


No. 

County. 

Name  of  bank. 

Specific 

.«.L.....                    1 

Carbon 

Volatile 

A.hes, 

t 

4 

0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
V2 
13 

Kimbrough's 

GOlenwater's 

IA5 

71.00 
69.00 
76.00 
6S.S0 
59.!i8 
59.50 
fi6  50 
49.60 
65.00 
74.20 
68.90 
56.75 
56.00 

17,00 
14.00 
17.00 
29.00 
34.50 
88.00 
41.50 
43.00 
32.50 
21.39 
26.80 
40,75 
40.00 

12.00 
1T,00 
7.00 
5.60 
6.12 
2,60 
2,50 
7.50 
2.50 
4.41 
9,30 
2  50 
6,00 

?     

Grundy 

"TJpper  Seam."... 
"Lower  Senm.",.!. 

'""" 

;;  

Hamilton 

Sale  Creek 

Anderson., 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  are  by  Dr.  Troost, 

No,  4,  is  by  F.  Zwiekl,  of  New  York. 

Noa.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12  and  18,  are  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Stewart,  of  Glenwood, 
near  Clarksville. 

No.  10,  is  by  Dr.  Julius  J,  Pohle. 

No,  11,  is  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  Canada, 

Ashesof  Band  7,  light  drab;  of  8,  dark  gray;  of  10,  fawn-oolored ;  of 
11  and  12,  reddish  gray;  of  13,  light  gray. 

The  ashea  of  10  are  made  to  include:  moisture,  1,30;  sulphur  0  Jl-  and 
ashes,  2.40.  '         ' 

Nos.  G  and  7,  ohove,  are  from  the  region  in  which  the  sections  |5  961  and 
982  were  talten.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  recently  in  tliis  vi- 
cinity  by  Lewis  &  Co.,  bat  as  to  the  devolopments,  I  am  not  informed. 
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1303.  The  following  statement  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Kendrick,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Nashville  Gas  Light  Company,  is  interesting  with 
reference  to  Tennessee  gas  coals: 

Oas  CoaU.—Tbe  old  Sewanee  coal  is  now  being  used  in  large  quantities 
for  gas  at  Nashville.  This  coal  gives  the  very  best  coke,  and  gii-es  a  fair 
yield  of  gas,  the  quality  of  which  is  made  to  equal  to  Fittiburg  coal  gas,  by 
using,  say,  iwo  and  a  half  pounds  of  crude  resin  to  every  bushel  of  coal. 

The  Anderaon  County  coal,  is  the  best  gai  coal  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State;  it  compares  well  with  Pittsburg  coal. 

The  New  Coat,  from  tlie  mines  of  Lewis  &  Co.,  on  the  Jasper  Branch 
Eailroad,  shows  itself  by  eiperimenta  eu  far,  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  in  the 
State,  and  if  they  improve 'as  the  mines  are  opened  the  coal  may  equal  any 
Pittsburg  coal  for  any  use. 

1304.  Production,  etc.~At  this  lime  the  principal  points  at 
which  coal-mining  is  done  in  Tennessee,  are  Tracy  City,  in 
Gpnndy,  and  the  JBtna  Mines,  in  Marion.  There  are  many 
other  points  at  which  Coal  ia  mined,  a  large  aggregate  amoimt 
being  thus  produced;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Coal 
taken  to  market  comes  from  the  two  localities  mentioned. 

The  jEtna  Mines  are  active,  but  I  have  no  statements  from 

1305.  The  following  letter  from  A.  S.  Colyar,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Railroad  Company,  gives  us  satisfac- 
tory information  in  reference  to  the  condition  and  operations  of 
the  Sewanee  Mines. 

An  analysis  by  Mr.  Taryan  is  also  added,  which  makes  three 
in  all,  that  we  have  of  this  Coal. 

Nashville,  March  22,  18<j9. 
Dr.  Saffohd: 

Dear  Sir: In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  have  to  stale  that  the  Sewanee 

Mines  now  being  worked  by  the  Teniiecsee  Cosl  and  Railroad  Company, 
have  been  gradually  improving  in  appearance  and  quality  since  they  were 
opened.  The  mine  is  thoroughly  opened,  there  being  now  about  4}  miles  of 
railroad  track  under  the  ground.  The  openings  are  by  three  main  entries 
from  the  outside;  one  extending  over  700  yards,  the  others  about  300  yards 
eaoh.  These  entries,  and  the  crossings,  penetrate  enough  of  the  hills  on  both 
sides  of  the  railroad  to  demonstrate,  that  ihiB  single  bed  of  coal  has  an  eiient 
of  at  least  1500  acres.    The  entire  vein  is  level,  being  about  15  feet  above  the 

The  work  of  this  Company  for  three  years,  has  been  to  increase  the  facili- 
ties for  shipping  coal,  and  it  is  now  shipping  about  6000  bushels  per  day. 
The  next  year's  wort  will  amount  to  80,000  tons,  or  2,000,000  bushels.  The 
demand  for  ooal  is  increasing  to  sooh  an  extent  that  this  Company  lacks  more 
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of  supplying  the  demand,  shipping  25  cara  per  day,  than  it  did  3  years  ago, 
shipping  5  cars  per  day. 

The  coal  is  usually  4  Teet  H  or  10  ipdies;  but  there  ia  mueh  coal  7  feet 
thiol!.  Since  penetrating  the  mountain,  howerer,  a  considerable  distance, 
the  vein  is  quite  uniform  at  from  4J  to  5  feet.  This  coal  is  much  harder,  and 
in  every  way  superior  to  the  coal  (akea  out  for  several  years  after  the  mine 
was  opened. 

A  remarkable  fact  has  occurred  in  (he  uae  of  this  coal  in  engines.  The 
argument  against  burning  coal  instead  of  wood  in  engines  is,  generally,  that 
it  burns  out  the  fire-box  This  Company  is  now  using  two  engines  which 
have  been  in  constant  use  12  years,  They  hare  both  been  rebuilt  in  the  last 
two  years,  having  run  ten  years  with  the  same  lire-boses.  The  machiniat  in 
rebuilding  one  of  these  engines  would  have  put  back  the  same  fire-bos,  but 
that  it  was  broken  in  taking  tlie  engine  to  pieces.  Mechanics  say  there  is 
scarcely  such  another  instance  recorded. 

The  composition  of  this  coal,  by  the  analysis  lately  made  bj  Mr.  Taryan, 
of  this  city,  is 


.eolfiog 


After  considerable  tests,  it  is  pretty  well  settled,  that  this  coal  will  make 
iron  wilbout  coking.  It  is  now  used  in  preference  to  any  oiher  tried  at  the 
VKlcan  Works  at  Challanooga,  and  at  the  large  Rolling  Mill  of  Scofield  & 
Gray,  at  Atlanta. 

ThemJningof  this  coal  costs  about  8  cents  per  bushel;  and  all  the  railroads 
South  have  reduced  the  treight  on  coal  until  it  can  now  be  shipped  over  any 
of  the  roads  souli  of  Nashville,  including  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Kail- 
road,  at  prices  as  low  as  those  the  roads  in  Pennsylvania  are  charging. 
Truly, 

A.  S.  CoLTAK,  PrisidenU 

1306.  As  a  part  of  tho  history  of  the  mining  anti  consump- 
tion of  coa!  in  Tennessee,  I  add  the  following  table.  The  facts 
embraced  were  obtained  in  1855,  by  the  author,  in  most  cases 
from  tho  proprietors  of  the  banks  themselves. 

The  entire  amount  of  coal  mined  in  1854,  is  seen  by  the 
table  to  have  been  247,400  bushels,  or  8,836  tone :  * 
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■=■ 

"■— • 

500 

Used  bj  blackamitha  mostly.  Two  thou- 
sand bushels  in  addition  were  brought 
from  Eentucky. 

Campbell.- 

4000 

Consumed  by  blacksmiths  mostly.  Fine 
banks  occur,  from  4  to  6  fe,'t  thick. 

Abdkksoit. 

(a)  Coal  Creek 

(i)  Poplar  Creek... 

SOOO 
86,000 

domestic  purposes  in  KnoiTille,  North 
Alabama,  aad  by  blacksmiths  of  iha 
county.  Eicellent  banks,  6  and  7  feet 
thick.  Fifty  thousand  bushels  estimated 
production  of  1856.  Coal  in  KnosviJle  is 
worth  from  18  to  25  cents  per  bushel. 

EOANE. 

Kimljrough's  Bank 

83,000* 

One-third  made  into  coke,  and  sent  to 
Knoxvjlle,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Sold 
Near  the  bank  at  15  and  12}  cents  per  40 
lbs.  The  remainder  consumed  in  Loudon 
and  Knoxville  for  manufacturing  and  do- 
mestic purposes.  Sold  near  the  bank  at 
l^iand  10  cents  per  each  70  lbs. 

HAMILTOS&  MaBION 
(a)  Jack's  Bank 

(i)  Clift  &  MeCree'fl 
(.)  Tennessee  River. 

(d)  Raccoon  Mou'tn. 

(s)  Battle  Creek 

■    1000 

25,000? 
14,000 

24,500 

11,000 

In  1853,  raised  15,6,00  bushels.  Sold 
at  7  cents  at  the  bank. 

Two  or  three  banks  where  the  river 
breaks  through  "Walden's  Ridge.  Coal 
delivered  on  the  bank  at  nbout  10  cents, 
and  consumed  mostly  in  North  Alnbaraa. 

Banks  near  the  railroad.     Coal  sent  to 

Consumed  as  above.  Estiraated  produc- 
tJon  of  1855,  300,000  bushels.T 

Two  or  three  banks. 

,if2S 
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Bhba. 
lioddy'aBunk*...... 

2000 

Uesd  in  the  vicinity.  In  1853,  about 
20,000  bushels  ware  raised  at  this  bank, 
and  consumed  at  Eagle  Furnace,  Chsitta- 
nooga,  and  in  Georgia,  for'  pui-poses  as 
aboTe. 

15,000? 

Used  mostly  in  "Winchester  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  and  by  blaebsmitlis,  eto. 

8500 

Used  in  tiie  counties  mostly  by  black- 
smitbs.  Coal  delivered  in  McJiluuTille 
costs  about  20  cents. 

15,000 

Used  -within  the  county,  mostly  in 
Sparta,  both  by  blacltsiniths  and  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  In  great  part  obtained 
from  two  banks,  from  SJ  to  4 J  feet  thick. 

Vtjtsau 

1400 

Used  by  blacksmiths.  Considerable 
coal  was  sent,  a  few  years  ago,  from  Fen- 
tresB.to  the  NasliYille  market. 

OVBBTON I 

Scott ) 

MoRRAu.         .        I 

4500 

Used  by  blaeksraiths  mostly.  Nnmer- 
ouB  esposarea.  of  coal,  from  1  to  6  foet, 
many  of  them  of  escallent  quality. 

,  1307.  In  1855  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
coal  mined.    This  was  dne, 

First,  to  the  greater  activity  of  operations  at  the  lEaccoon 
banks; 

Secondly,  to-  the  beginning   of  coai-mining  by  th-e  Sewanee- 


1308.  The  estimated  production  of  tlie  Eaceoon  bani;a  during 
thia  year,  (1855,)  was  9000  toes,  an  increase,  of  8135  oyer  the 
yield  of  1854. 

1309.  The  Sewanee  -Mining  Company  was  organiaed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1854.  At-the  start,  they  took  the  coal  out  of  the  hill  at 
the  "Lower  Mines."  (See  §g  976  |a),  and  983,)  and  sent  the  first 

*  Or,  GillenwMer'9.    (See  tflWe,  1 1302.) 
Sig,  32.    Yol.  1. 
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car-load  of  coal  to  Nashville  in  Jane,  1855.  Up  to  the  last  of 
December,  of  the  same  year,  3823  tons  had  been  delivered  at 
the  city  depot. 

1310.  The  production  of  1855  will,  therefore,  stand  in  tons, 
as  follows: 

iDcreaseoTerlastreirat  Piceotn  Unks  fil"'; 

Sewanee  banks, S  3 

Production  of  last  year,.  t^'-JS 

Total  production  of  last  yeir  '0  i  '^i 

In  this  we  allow  nothing  for  the  increased  quantity  of  coal 
raised  at  other  banka,  which  would  swell  the  total  amount  to 
21,000  or  22,000  tons.  The  aggregates  for  succeeding  years 
have  not  jcon  made  out. 


LIGNITE  OR  BKOWN  COAL.     (2.) 

1311.  Lignite  presents  itself  as  a  half-made  stone  coal.  It 
occurs  in  the  beds  much  like  coal,  and  h^  analogous  geologi- 
cal relations,  the  strata  of  sand  corresponding  to  sandstones, 
and  the  laminated  clays  to  shales.  The  lignite  beds  at  several 
localities  in  the  Mississippi  Bluff,  (§  279,)  are  a  conspicuous 
feature.  They  occur  at  numerous  points,  and  often  have  a  vol- 
ume of  three  or  four  feet,  rarely  swelling  out  to  five  and  six. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Lignite  of  the  Mississippi 
Bluff,  and  of  the  formation  containing  it.     See  §g  1135  to  1140. 

1312.  7u  Carter  County,  lignite  occurs  with  clay  in  an  iso- 
lated deposit,  a  few  miles  north  of  Elizabetbton,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Holston  Mountain.  Its  lateral  extent  appears  to 
be  limited.  A  pit  has  been  sank  through  the  clay  into  the 
lignite,  penetrating  the  latter,  as  I  was  informed,  nine  feet. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  excavations  were  partly  filled  with 
water,  which  prevented  as  thorough  an  examination  as  I  de- 
sired. 
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1313.  So  long  ae  coal  ia  cheap,  and  wood  plenty,  there  wil 
be  no  demand  for  lignite.  As  fuel,  it  is  much  inferior  to  etthoi 
of  the  former. 


Section  III. 
PETROLEUM  AND  ALLIED  SUBSTANCES.     (3.) 

1314.  These  aubstancca  are  mixtures,  and  not  simple  mine- 
rals. Tho  more  fluid  kinds,  like  ordinary  naphtha  and  petro- 
leum, eonsiet,  generally,  of  a  number  of  simple  hydrocai'bons; 
the  viscid  and  solid  kinds  contain  oxygenated  hydrocarbons.* 
They  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Petroleum;  WnuiAs  or  oilB  ;  characteristic  constituents,  (though 
the  elhjlencH  and  parafflnes  ara  most  abundant,)  hjdrooar- 
bona  of  the  Marsh-gaa  sevies. 
(2)  Piitaaphalls;  viscid  oils,  mineral  tar;  oil araoteristic  ingre- 
dients, hydrocarbons  of  the  Ethylene  Series, 
<3)  Agphalts;  mostly  solid ;  mineral  pitch;  contain  osygena- 
ted  and  nitrogtnoua  hjdrocarbons. 
These  anbatanoes  run  into  each  otherthrough  a  multitude  of 
gradations. 

1315.  The  occurrence  of  Petroleum  ia  mentioned  on  pao-es 
2d8,  284-,  319,  334,  336,  350,  and  363. 

Since  the  paragraph  on  page  350  was  written,  I  have  received 
the  following  communication  from  Co!.  C.  H.  Irvin,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Spring  Creek  oil  wells,  and  also,  as  to  the  well  on 
Jones'  Creek,  in  Dickson  County,  and  otiiers  on  Eagle  Creek 
in  Overton. 

Nashville,  Tesn.,  April  14,   1889. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Safforii  : 

Dear  Sir.-— Wella  have  been  aunl;  ou  Spring  Creek  for  gH,  as  fol- 

TheJiicison  CWipany'j  ITeM,  600  feet  deep  ;   no  oil. 

TheJVewman  IP«(i  struck  oil  of  82°  gravity,  at  19  feet,  in  18G6.  About 
2,0CK)  bftrrola  were  pumped  at  this  depth.  This  well  failed,  and  was  then 
bored  to  0  depth  of  52  feet,  when  aboul  2,000  barrels  more  were  taken  out. 
The  well  was  abanJonfed  in  1867,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transpor- 
tation. In  1868,  it  was  pumped  again,  and  gave  every  indication  of  pto- 
•See  system  of  Mineralogy;  J.  Jl.  Dans;  Fifth  Ed.,  pp.  Iw  to  rs2. 
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duping  at  least  100  barrels  per  day.  The  pnmp  TftlvBB  got  tool,  and  it  wag, 
necessary  to  take  up  tbe  iubirg,  since  whieb  no  oil  has  been  obtained  from 
this  well.     Mr.  Pedrick  is  now  engaged  in  toring  it  deeper. 

Tie  Douglass  Weli,  wticli  is  about  75  feet  fromtlie  Newman  Well,  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  about  80  barrels  per  day,  at  a  depth  of  22  ftet,  and 


le  tbe  Nuwman  Well  first  failed.    This  well 


„ n  operated  since. 

The  Jlooeier  Well,  abont  250  feet  from  tbe  last  named  well,  got  oil,  in 
1837,  at  a  depth  of  35  feet.  It  ia  operated  by  the  Tennessee  Oil  Eeflning 
Company  They  bave  obtained  6,000  barrels  of  oil  from  this  well,  at  the 
rate  of  60  barrels  per  day.  The  well  failed  in  the  f>vll  of  1868,  and  has 
since  been  bored  to  the  depths  of  ftboul  70  feet.  Three  weeks  ago  oil  was 
struck  again,  and  the  well  is  now  pumping  at  tbe  rate  of  50  barrels  per 
day.  The  last  report  from  the  well  is  that  the  quantity  is  daily  increasing. 
The  oil,  to  be  refined,  is  now  brought  to  NasbyJllB,  by  wagons  50  miles 
to  McMSnnville,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Nashville,  104  miles. 

The  South-Weslern  Kailroad,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  pass 
within  one  mile  of  these  wells,  and  the  Tennessee  &  Pacific  Eailroad  will 
pass  not  further  than  IS  milfs  from  them. 

The  same  parties  aro  boring  who  first  commenced  explorations  in  18C6, 
an!  ate  still  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  Spring  Creek  oil  field  will  prove 
as  good  as  any  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  well  owned  by  Messrs.  Hudson  &  Co.,  on  Jones'  Creek,  in  Dickson 
County,  produced  about  100  barrels  m  the  fall  of  1867,  at  a  depth  of  !  32 
feet.  The  well  has  since  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  340  foot.  Mr.  Hudson 
has  lately  procured  new.  machinery,  and  intends  boring  1,000  feet,  unless 
oil  is  met  with  at  a  less  depth.    The  indications  are  very  favorable. 

Three  wells  have  been  bored  on  Eagle  Creek,  and  some  oil  obtained  from 
all  of  them,  but  the  difSculty  of  access,  and  low  price  of  oil,  caused  them 
to  be  abandoned  in  the  latter  part  of  1866. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Charles  H.  Ibvin. 

1316.  PiUasphalt  ie  mentioned  on  pages  268  and  284.  There 
is  a  locality  of  tins  in  Hicliman  County,  on  a  forli  of  Blue 
Buclc  Creek,  called  Ugly.  Blue  Buck  is  a  tributary  of  Swan 
Creek.  The  locality  is  at  Perry's,  Tho  pittaephalt,  or  as- 
phalt, for  the  substance  appears  to  be  intermediate  in  charac- 
ter, occurs  tolerably  pleotifully  in  thin,  vertical  seams,  run- 
ning through  a  thick  layer-  of  lime&tone,  lying  about  twelve 
feet  below  tbe  Black  Shale,  The  formation  is  Nashville,  upon 
which  the  Black  Shale  in  this  region  rests. 

1317.  Asphalt  is  enumerated,  with  other  niinerals,  on  pages 
28-i  and  334. 
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SALT,  NITRE,  ALUM,  EPSOMITE,  GYPSUM,  BARITB,  COP- 
PEEAS,  CHALCANTHITE,  PYEITE  AND  BLACK  MANGA- 
NESE. 

SALT.    [4.) 

1318.  Some  salt  was  formerly  manufactared  in  Tennessee, 
and  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  old  '-saltworks"  in  the  State.  But 
of  late  years,  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  making  salt. 
Within  two  or  three  years,  an  eetabHshment  has  been  built, 
and  put  in  operation  on  Obey  Eiver,  the  irme  being  obtained 
from  the  wells  bored  for  petroleum.  I  have  not  learned  what 
succeee  haa  attended  the  enterprise. 

The  mannfacturc,  hitherto,  has  been  mostly  confiued  to  White 
and  Anderson  counties. 

1319.  About  the  year  1820,  Mr.  William  Simpson,  as  I  am 
informed,  made  fiftybaslieis  of  salt  per  day,  for  months,  at  the 
old  saltworks  on  the  Cajf-kilier,  in  White,  three  and  a  half 
miles  northeast  of  Sparta.  After  a  few  months  of  sneeossfiil 
work,  the  property  became  involved  in  a  law  suit,  which  em- 
barrassed, and  finally  stopped  operations.  The  well,  38S  feet 
deep,  haa  been  sunk  through  the  Siliceous  Group,  and  appears 
to  terminate  in  the  Black  Shale.  Wben  this  depth  was  first 
reached,  large  quantities  of  gas  and  salt-water  were  blown  out. 
In  about  ninety  days  the  gas,  in  good  part,  ceased;  after  tiiis 
the  water  was  obtained  by  pumping. 

1320.  The  saltworks  of  Anderson  are  situated  immediately 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land.  The  well, 
which  is  now  about  oqo  thousand  feet  in  depth, passes  through 
nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  eoal,  very 
near  the  line  of  an  immense  dislocation,  (§  -786,)  which  has 
brought  the  Coal  Measures  down  to  the  level  of  the  Valley,  and 
in  contact  with  the  Shale  of  the  Knox  G-roup.  Such  a  location 
is  certainly  favorable.     The  water  obiained,  is,  however,  weak. 

The  works  were  once  in  the  possession  of  Capt.  M.  Winters, 
but  afterwards  came  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Joseph  Esta- 
brook,  now  deceased,  who,  with  charaet«ristic  energy,  labored 
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to  make  them  productive.     Had  Mr.  Estabrook  been  permitted 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  he  would  have  probab)y  succeeded. 

1321,  In  Middle  Tennessee,  salt  water  was  met  with  in  most 
of  the  borings  made  since  the  war,  for  petroleum.  Brine  was 
thus  obtained  in  "Warren,  Van  Bareu,  Overton  and  Jackson. 
In  many  eases  it  was  strong,  andso  far  as  quality  is  concerned, 
would  have  done  well  for  boiling.  With  the  exception  of  the 
water  from  some  of  the  wells  on  Obey,  it  has  not  been  made 
use  of  The  principal  trouble  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  in 
Middle  Teonesseo,  has  been  the  failure  of  the  brine  after  a  few 
years. 

KITRE.     (5.) 

1322,  There  are  hundreds  of  caves  in  the  limestone  fomia 
tions  of  Tennessee,  and  especially  in  the  limestones  of  the 
Cumberland  Table-land,  which  afford  nitrous  earth  for  the  man- 
facturo  of  nitre.  During  the  first  part  of  this  century,  (in  the 
years  1812-1814  especially,)  these  caves  were  well  ransacked, 
and  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  earth  raised  and  leached. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  much  work  was  done.  In  many  of 
the  larger  caves  remains  of  the  old  hoppers  and  troughs  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  marks  of  the  picks  and  shovels  upon  the 
parts  of  the  walls  of  the  caves  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of 
earth,  are  as  fresh  as  if  done  yesterday.     (See  also  §  932  loi.) 

1323,  In  some  of  the  caves  the  earth  first  worked  has  ac- 
quired considerable  strength  again,  though  nothing  like  that 
of  the  original  earth,  much  of  which  was  exceedingly  sharp 
to  the  tongae.  Since  1860,  and  during  the  war,  some  work 
was  done  in  these  caves,  but  in  no  case  did  it  amount  to  much. 

1324,  The  nitrous  Kiatter  in  the  earth  of  the  caves  is  mainly 
a  lime-saltpeter,  (nitrocaleite.)  This  is  leached  out,  concentrated 
by  boiling,  and  while  in  solution,  converted  mlo  potash-saltpe- 
ter, or  common  nitre,  by  the  introduction  of  potash. 

Most  of  the  nitre  of  commerce  comes  from  India  ;  some  from 
Spain  and  Egypt. 

ALUM.     (6.) 

1325,  The  principal  source  of  native  ainm  in  the  State,  is 
the  Black  Shale.     The  mineral  has  been  spoken  of  in  eonncc- 
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tion  with  tliia  formation  on  pages  334  and  335,  to  which  the 
reader  in  referred. 
See,  aleo,  paragraphs  450,  473  and  474. 


EPSOMITE.     (7.) 

1326.  Epsomite,  or  Epsom  Salt,  is  one  of  the  products  of  oxida- 
tion, found  with  alum,  copperas,  and  mtrocaliie,  in  caves  and 
"rock houses."  Alnm  Cave,  in  Sevier  Connfcy,  is  an  interesting 
locality.     (See  §  473,  and  also  |  932.) 

GYPSUM.    (8.) 

1327.  I  know  of  no  heds  of  gypsum  in  Tenneaaee  estenaive 
enough  to  be  of  practical  importance.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
such  beds  may  yet  be  diacovered. 

Localities,  affording  elegant  cabinet  specimens,  are  numer- 
ons.  At  "  Gray's  Cave,"  in  the  north  part  of  Sumner  County, 
fine  specimens  of  transparent  cleavable  gypaum  (selenite)  are 
found,  Bome  of  it  in  crystals,  as  well  as  masses  of  snowy  gyp- 
sum, and  elegant  rosettea. 

See,  also,  pages  254,  283,  357,  and  362.  In  addition,  the  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  elegant  crystals  of  gypsum,  in  the  limon- 
ite  pots  of  the  Western  Iron-Eegion,  has  been  mentioned. 

BARITE.     (9.) 

1328.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  called  heavy  spar,  on  ac- 
count of  its  weight.  Other  names  are,  barytes  and  sulphate  of 
baryta.  It  occurs  in  veins,  as  a  part  of  the  ganguo,  or  matrix, 
of  the  ore.     It  is  often  the  matrix  of  lead  ore. 

The  white  varieties  are  ground  up  and  used  aa  a  substitute 
for  white  lead,  in  paint. 

Earite  is  met  with  at  numerous  points  in  Tennesaoo.  The 
formations  in  which  it  occurs,  and  a  few  localities,  are  men- 
tioned on  pages  224,  254,  268,  283,  and  362.  In  Eoane  County, 
it  is  the  gangue  of  the  vein  containing  galenite. 

COPPERAS.     (10.) 

1329.  Copperas  (melanterite)  is  composed  of  suphuric  acid, 
protoxide  of  Iron,  and  water.     It  results,  generally,  from  the 
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decomposition  of  pyrite,  and  it  is  common  to  meet  with  it  in 
sheltered  places,  where  the  rockg  contain  this  mineral. 

Large  quaotities  of  eopperas  were  manufactared,  daring  the 
war,  from  the  heaps  of  pyrite  and  rubbish  which  had  accumu- 
lated aronnd  the  openings  of  the  Daektown  Copper  Mines. 

See,  also,  pages  179,  196,  197,  334,  and  335.  As  an  appendix 
to  g  871,  I  will  add,  that  at  the  locality  of  pittasphalt,  men- 
tioned in  §  1316,  I  saw,  a  few  years  ago,  a  stone-fence,  and  the 
half-built  walls  of  a  new  house,  constructed  out  of  slabs  of  the 
Black  Shale.  The  fence,  at  several  points,  was  crumbling 
down  into  heaps,  like  those  at  Blount  Springs,  and  the  house 
was  getting  ready  to  follow,  showing  at  onco  the  folly  of  using 
such  material,  for  building  purposes,  and  its  availability  as  an 
alum  and  copperas -producing  rock. 

CHALCANTHITE.    (11.) 

13^0  This  18  commonly  known  as  blue  mtriol,  or  blue  stone. 
It  is  a  vulphate  of  copper  '  The  mineral  occurs  as  one  of  the 
■  oxidized  ore^,  m  the  upper  portions  <rf  the  Ducktown  veins. 
It  is  also  found  m  solution  in  the  waters  which  flow  from  the 
mines,  constituting  an  item  tff  oonsidia-able  importaneo.  The 
blue  stone  is  decomposed,  and  the^copper  precipitated,  by  caus- 
ing the  water  holdirig-the-sulphate  involution  to  pass  through 
a  very  long  and  continuous  line  of  troughs,  which  are  half 
filled  with  scrap  iron.  The  iron  and  copper  exchange  places; 
the  latter  ie  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form,  while  the  iron 
flows  off  with  the  water  held  in  solution  as  copperas.  See  the 
section,  in  the  last  chapter,  on  copper. 

PYRITE.    (12.) 

1331.  Pyrite,  also  called  pyrites,  is  composed  of  sulphur  and 
iron.  It  occurs,- associated  with  another  mineral,  composed  of 
the  same  elements,  and  called  magnetic  pyrites,  (jtyrrkotite,)  in 
large  quantities,  in  the  Ducktown  yeins. 

This  mineral  has  been  frequently  mentioned.  Bee  pages 
179,  196,  197,  223,  254,  268,  284,  319,  and  329;  also,  the  notice 
of  the  Eastern  Iron-Eegion.  Pyrite  ia  also  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cretaceous  Formation.  The  locality  spoken 
of  on  page  22%  is  on  the  land  of  Mr.  James  Lowrey,  and 
about  throe  miles  a  little  west  of  sonth,  from  G-reeneviUe. 
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BLACK  MANGANESE.     (13-) 

1332.  Black  Manganese,  including  several  oxides  of  Manga- 
nese (pyrolustte,  psilomelane  and  wad)  occurs,  associated  with 
limonite,  at  numerous  localities.  At  moat  of  the  ore  banks  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  iron-regions,  more  or  less  of  it  ie 
found. 

A  little  metallic  manganese  in  cast-iron  makes  tho  latter  all 
the  better  fitted  for  making  some  kinds  of  ateel;  and  iron  is  now- 
manufactured  in  Greene  County  for  tliispurpoee,  from  limonite, 
containing  more  or  lees  oxide  of  manganese. 

1333.  This  mineral  ia  easily  distinguished,  as  a  general  thing, 
from  iron'  ores,  hy  the  black,  sometimes  earthy  black,  color  of 
its  powder.  It  Is  not  used  as  an  ore,  excepting  in  the  way  above 
mentioned,  metallic  manganese,  as  such,  not  being  employed 
in  the  arts.  Tho  oxides  are  used  extensively  for  decomposing 
muriatie  acid  and  fornishing  chlorine;  as  a  cheap  source  of 
oxygen;  as  a  coloring  material  iu  the  manufacture  of  gliiss  and 
enamels;  as  a  flax  in  the  preparation  of  cast-steel;  and  as  the 
source  of  a  usefal  mordant  in  oalico  printing. 

As  to  the  occurrence  of  this  mineral,  or  rathor  of  this  group 
of  minerals,  in  the  Knpx  Dolomite,  see  page  234. 

Dr.  Troo.st,  in  his  Fifth  Eeport,  says,  "There  is,"  in  the 
northern  part  of  Cocke,  near  Stone's  Creek,. "a  vein  of  excel- 
lent black  oxyd  of  manganese,  which  appears  to  be  abundant." 

By  "vein,"  I  siippose  the  Doctor  means  deposit,  like  others 
occurring  with  linionito. 


18.^4.  For  the  notices  (rfolher  minerals  naturally  classified  with  tlioae  given 
in  this  section,  bat  of  less  pruotioal  iiaportance,  such  us  guarii,  mlcilf,  fluar- 
iU,  iiaiive  sulphur,  etc.,  the  reader  is  refenec]  to  Part  Second.  Tlia  pages  on 
which  thej  are  mentioned  can  he  found  by  inferring  to  the  Index. 
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MARBLE.     (14.) 

1335.  Great  intereBt  and  importance  are  attached  to  the  marble  of  Tcnnea- 
see.  It  is  now,  in  the  columns  and  balustrades  which,  wilhin,  adorn  tie 
building,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  our  own  noble  Capilol,  as  it  is  also, 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree,  of  the  National  Capitol,  at  Washington. 

1336.  The  principal  varieties  of  marble*  in  Tennessee,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  ReiiDisK  Vaeieoateb  FossitiFBRoua  Maeble;  moat  abundant 

and  most  important, 

2.  Whitish  Vahieqatbp  Fossilifeeods  Maeblb;  runs  bj  grada- 

tions into  that  above. 
8.  Dull  Varieqatkd  MAQSESiiK  MABBta ;  often  an  esoellent  and 

available  building  material, 
i  Black  and  Dahk-BluK  Maebles  ;  sometimes  having  white  re- 

ticnlatjag  calcite  veins. 
6   BaEcciA  AND  CoNQLOMEBiTE  Makbleb,  of  the  Unaka  coves  and 

valleys. 

1.    KEDDISH   VARIEGATED    MARBLE. 

1337.  This,  the  most  important  variety,  occurs  in  East,  Mid- 
dle and  West  Tennessee,  but  is  most  abundant  and  of  the  finest 
quality,  in  the  first  mentioned  division  of  the  State. 

1338.  In  West  Tennessee  there  are  beds  of  this  marble,  which 
are  rendered  the  more  valuable,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
presenting  almost  the  last  outcrop  of  limestone  seen  in  going 
west  towards  the  Misi^iseippi.  In  Henry  County  there  is  a  quarry 
from  which  considerable  marble,  for  building  purposes  and  for 
tombstones,  has  been  taken.  Some  of  it  has  been  carried  to 
Paris,  more  than  twelve  miles  distant,  and  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  foundation  of  the  Court  House,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

In  Benton,  as  for  instance,  a  few  miles  from  Eockport,  on  the 
Tennessee,  the  residence  of  Col.  A,  P.  Hall,  the  same  rock 
occurs.  It  is  also  seen  farther  south,  in  Decatur.  See  §§  811 
and  822. 

1339.  In  Middle  Tennessee,  in  Franklin  County,  there  are 
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many  localities  of  marble,  and  several  extensive  beds.  It  was 
worked  here,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  several  years.  See  g  737; 
and,  also,  §  738. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  at  Bon  Air,  in 
"White,  affords  a  clouded  white,  from  which  a  few  tombstones 
have  been  taken. 

1340.  In  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  the  lleddish  Varie- 
gated Marble  occurs  in  the  following  coanties:  Hawkins,  Han- 
cock, Grainger,  Jefferson,  Knox,  Eoane,  Blount,  Monroe,  Mc- 
Minn  and  Bradley.  Some  of  it  also  occurs  in  Meigs,  Ander- 
son, Union  and  Campbell.  Ita  presentations  and  characters 
have  been  already  given  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  fieport,  and 
to  this  reference  must  be  made.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
two  distinct  beds  of  this  marble.  One  of  these,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  sometimes  whitish  marble,  is  described  on  pajfca 
23U-239;  the  other  on  pages  244  and  245.  Both  of  them  are 
confined  to  the  belts  on  the  Map  colored  bine.*  Each  of  them 
outcrops  in  several  long  narrow  ranges. 

1341.  The  lithologieiil  character  of  these  marbles  is  given  in  J3  GOB  imd 
683.  The  marble  of  Middle  nod  West  Tennessee  ia  of  the  same  uHture 
and  equal  to  much  of  that  of  East  Tenneeaee,  but  inferior  to  the  best. 

1342.  In  the  Eastern  Valley  this  variety  appertains  to  the  Trontiin  nnd 
Nashville  Series;  in  Franklin  County  it  is  JVasAi^We,  and  in  the  Wusicrn 
Valley  Msniicus,  or  Niagara. 

1143.  Production. — This  marble  has  been  extensively  quar- 
ried at  several  points  in  East  Tennessee.  Sloan's  Quarry,  in 
Knox  County,  is  mentioned  in  §  608,  and  the  I>^ational  Quarry 
in  Hawkius,  in  §  609. 

I  have  very  recently  been  informed  that  a  quany  has  been 
opened  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  James  Blair,  in  the  vicinity  of  ],au- 
don,  and  that  variegated  marble  is  now  being  shipped  north 
from  this  point. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity,  and  Tennessee  could  sap- 
ply  the  world. 

1344.  The  systematic  working  of  marble  appears  lo  have 
been   commenced    in  Hawkins  County.     The  marble   in   tliis 

•  To  two  of  tlieae  blue  belts  I  have  giieu  apeoinl  names;  Ihe  wide  one  runuiiiB  tnj  „ugh 
Knoi  County  ia  the  Rsd  Bdt,  Q  Glu;)  iho  grealec  one.  f-he  oourae  of  which  Lies  e^i>t  of  the 
\Ast,l&thvGi-ay  Bell,  Q  ma.)  It  must  not  be  underatood  that  all  of  the  Red  Bell  i?  inar- 
ble.   Ita  area  Is  made  upfor  the  most  pait,  of  other  rocks,  interstratified  with  wiiuii  are 
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county  oaterops  in  a  line  which  is  about  twelve  milos  long,  and 
runs  in  a  north  eastei-ly  and  southwosterly  eonrae,  through  a 
portion  of  the  valley  next  west  of  that  in  which  Bogeraville  is 
located.  It  is,  not  pepresented  on  the  Map,  hut  the  belt  of  Tren- 
ton and  Nashville  rocks,  of  whieh  it  is  one  of  the  members,  i&, 
(§  613.)  This  belt  is  the  blue  band  next  weat  of  Eogersville, 
and  in  this  the  marble  lies.  (Sec  section  in  §  751.)  ■■  Several 
quarries,  at  distant  points,  were  opened  on  this  lino  many 
years  ago,  and  furnished  marble  of  the  first  quality. 

1345.  In  April,  1838,  the  "Rageraville  Marble  Company"  was 
formed,  by  gentlemen  in  and  neair  Rogersville,  for  the  purpose 
of  "sawing  marble,  and  establishing  a  marble  factory  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rogers vi lie."*  Orville  ^ee,  Esq.^  was  elected 
President,  and  S..  D.  Mitchell,  Secretary.  The  company  opera- 
ted to  a  limited  extent,  for  several  years,  erected  a  mill,  and 
sold  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  marble  annually,  which 
was  mostly  distribated  iu  East  Tennessee. 

In  1844,  the  company  sold  out  to  Mr.  Rice,  who,  on  a  mod- 
erate scale,  has  perseveringly  and  successfully  carried  on  the 
business  ever  since.f 

1346.  Mr.  R.  sent  a  block  of  the  "light  mottled  strawberry 
variety"  to  the  Washington  Monument.  This  was  called  the 
'■^Hawkins  County  Block,"  and  boarsthe  inscription,  "FromRaw- 
kins  County,  Tennessee."  Another  block  of  one  of  the  best  va- 
rieties, was  sent  by  act  Of  the  Legislature,  which  was  called  the 
"State  Block." 

1347.  These  blocks  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  National  Capitol,  who,  although  they  had 
nnm-  rous  specimens  from  ai!  parts  of  the  Union  before  them, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  East  Tennessee  marble. 

An  agent  was  SoOn  after  sent  by  them  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  could  be  obtained  in  quantity,  who,  when  on  the 
ground,  had  no  diflSculty  in  satisfying  himself  as  to  that  point. 

1348.  As  the  result  of  these  circumstances,  an  extensive 
quarry  affording  au  excellent  material,  was  opened  at  a  point 
abont  nine  miles  southwest  of  Rogersvilie,  where  the  HolstoQ 
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Eiver  intersects  the  marble  range.  The  rock  hece  is  in  good 
part,  massive,  and  several  hnndred  feet  in  width.  The  location 
of  the  qnarry  is  excellent,  and  admits  of  the  easy  transporta- 
tion of  the  bloolfs^to  lie  boats.  Many  thoi^and  cubic  feet  of 
marble  was  sept  oif.  It  was  taken  down  the.  rivetr,  and  then 
by  railroad  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  where  it  waa  shipped 
for  Washington. 

1349.  A  good  nse  hai  been  made  of  this  marble  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. The  balustrades  and  columns  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  House 
and  Senate  galleries,  the  walls  of  the  Marble  Eoom,  and  other  parts  of  tha 
building,  are  of  Tennessee  marble.  It  doubtless  forms  half  the  ornamental 
marble  there.     As  an  ornamental  material,  it  has  few  supeiiors  of  it*  kind. 

1350.  Mr.  Jaoies  Sloan  opened  his  quarry  (§  608)  in  1852. 
The  range  is  intersected  by  the  East  Tennessee  &  Virginia 
Eailroad,  and  also  by  the  Holston  Eiver.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  variegated  marble  of  the  Capitolj  ai.  Nashville,  came 
from  this  point., .  Mr.  S.  also  furnished  marble  from  the.same 
quarry  for  the  State  Capitol  of  Ohio. 

In  1856,  manufactured  marble  sold  in  Knoxvilie  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $3.00  per  cubic  foot,  and  in  Kashville  at  $4.50. 

2.      WHITISH    VARIEGATED    MARBLE. 

1351.  This  variety  forms  the  Jower  part  of  ^the  i^eci  fljifi  Orau 
Marble  Bed  already  referred  tp  on  page  236,  and  is  particularly 
spoken  of  in  §607. 

It  is  a  coralline,  sparry,  and  as  stated,  a  grayish  white  rock. 
The  white  ground  of  much  of  it  is  mottled  with  pink  or  red- 
dish spots;  it  is  then  called  Strawberrif  Marble.  The  reddish 
variegated,  sonaetiraea  presents  the  same  character.  The  two 
varieties,  indeed,  run  into  each  other,  there  being  no  casential 
difference  between  them. 

1362.  I  have  already  mentioned  Col.  Williams'  quarry,  near 
Knoxville.     (See  §  607,  and  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  237.) 

A  large  amount  of  marble  has  been  taken  from  this  quarry. 
Several  factories  in  Knoxville  have  worked  it  estenaivoly. 
There  is  no  superior  building  rock  in  the  State. 

1343.  Five  miles  eaat  of  Knoxville,  at  Mecklenburg,  a  beau- 
tiful bluff  of  the  same  mapblo  is  boldly  exposed  on  the  French 
Broad  River,  near  its  mouth.  This  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  upper  part  is  variegated  with  light  flesh  .colored 
points  and  patches. 
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Similar  gray  marble  occurs  about  a  mile  east  of  Athena,  in 
MeMinn,  and  atmany  other  points. 

3.      DULL   VARIEGATED   MAGNESIAN    MARBLE, 

1354.  Tho  extreme  upper  part  of  the  Knox  Dolomite  is  often 
a  gray  and  dull  reddish-brown,  mottled  rock,  which  makes  a 
good  building  material,  and,  sometimes,  a  fair  marble.  This 
has,  however,  been  sufficiently  described.  (See  ||  539  and  554.) 

1355.  At  Chattanooga,  aasooiatecl  with  the  marble  above,  are  layers 
highly  Rrgillaceous,  which,  when  -weathered,  form  a  variegated  material, 
easily  cut,  and  workedinto  fancy  objocls.  The  Union  soldiers,  during  the 
war,  amused  themselves  by  cutting,  or  turning,  ink-stands,  pipes,  paper- 
weights, hoses,  picturo-frames,  etc.,  out  of  this  material.  These  were  sent 
home  as  memorials,  and  as  specimens  of  "Chattanooga  Jlarblo."  Thero 
were  two  or  three  workshops  where  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  was 
carried  on  in  a  buainese  like  way. 

4.       BLACK   AND   DARK    BLUE   MARBLES. 

1356.  At  many  points  in  East  Tennessee,  are  black  or  dark- 
blae  limestones,  especially  in  the  extreme  eastern  counties, 
which  arc  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  would  make  hand- 
some marble  slabs.  At  many  points,  moreover,  these  rocks  are 
traversed  by  white  veins  of  caleite,  and  in  such  cases,  particu- 
larly if  of  the  proper  grain,  might  bo  worked  up  into  desira- 
ble marble.  I  have,  however,  spoken  of  these  already.  See 
§§  655  and  556,  In  some  parts  of  the  Valley,  especially,  east- 
ward and  southward,  the  Maclarea  Limestone,  (page  232.)  is 
compact  and  almost  black,  and  would  make  a  fair  marble. 
Much  of  it  also  is  traversed  by  a  net-work  of  white  veins. 

5.  BRECCIA  AND  CONGLOMERATE  MARBLES. 
1357.  A  brtecia  is  any  rock  composed  of  angular  fragments,  or  at  moat, 
of  fragments  hut  little  rounded,  firmly  cemented  in  a  solid  mass.  A  lime- 
stone of  this  character,  if  made  up  of  fragments  of  different  colors,  or  of 
different  shades  of  color,  and  susceptible  at  the  same  time,  of  a  good  poliah, 
constitutes  a  marble  which  is  often  very  beautiful.  A  slab  of  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  mifiwe  miMfflio,  the  component  pieces  of  which,  are  irregular  in  outline,  and 
promiscuously  arranged. 

1338,  Jfarbles  of  this  sort  occur  in  the  valleys  and  coves 
among  and  bordering  the  Unaka  ridges.  They  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  ||476  and  657. 

Dr.  Troost,  in  his  Fourth  Report,  referring  to  the  marbles 
of  East  Tennessee  generally,  saj's;     "I  have  seen  there,  brec- 
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cia  marble,  which  surpasses  any  thing  I  know."     He  doubtless 
refers  to  those  of  the  Unaka  region. 

1359.  A  locality  of  conglomerate  marble— a.  rock  in  which  tho 
component  fragments  are  rounded  and  a  polished  section  of 
which  presents  a  variety  of  circular,  instead  of  angular  patch- 
es—has been  observed  at  the  end  of  Star's  Mountain  in  Mc- 
Minn.  Another  occurs  in  Greene  County.  Such  marble  is 
also  seen  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  in  Blount  and  Monroe  coun- 
ties, and  at  other  points. 

These  breccia  and  conglomerate  dolomites  and  I 
are  comparatively  of  limited  extent. 


MILLSTONES,   EOOPING    SLATES,  FLAGSTONES   AND 
BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

MIL  I,S  TONES.    (15.) 

1360.  Several  of  the  Tennessee  formations  supply  millstones, 
some  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality. 

The  gneissoid  and  white  quarts  millstones,  of  the  Metamorphic 
Group,  are  spoken  of  in  §  411. 

The  chert  of  the  Knox  Dolomite  supplies  excellent  millstones. 
(See  §  559.)  This  has  been  made  into  millstones  at  a  number 
of  points  in  Eaat  Tenneesee.  At  Big  Spring,  in  Claiborne 
County,  Col.  Hugh  Jones  manufactured,  during  his  life  time 
not  many  lees  than  100  pairs  of  stones  from  this  chert.  They 
were  quite  in  demand,  and  were  considered  to  be  equal  to  the 
French  buhrstone. 

The  Nashville  Formation  furnishes  a  bod  of  millstone-grit 
in  Sumner  County,     (See  §  739.) 

Millstones  for  grinding  corn  have  frequently  been  made 
from  the  conglomerate  of  the  Coal  Measures, 

Dr.  Troost,  in  his  Third  Eeport,  apeaka  of  a  superior  kind 
of  "  siliceous  millstone  "  near  Harpeth  Eiver.  I  have  not  seen 
this,  but  suppose  it  to  be  some  layer  of  chert,  in  the  Siliceous 
G-coup. 
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The  chert  of  the  Enox  Dolomite,  where'  used  as  above,  ia  a 
true  buhr stone. 

ROOFING    SLATES.     (IK.) 

1361.  The  roofing  slatce  of  Tennessee  are  confined  to  the 
Ocoee  Gronp.  They  may  bo  fbnnd  in  the  counties  of  Polk, 
McMinn,  Konroe,  Elonnt,  Sevier,  and  Cocke.  See  g§  436, 
472.     (Compare  §  871.) 

The  great  presentation  of  slate  on  the  "West  Fork  of  Little 
Pigeon,  in  Sevier  County,  is  unusual.    See  §§  448  and  449. 

1362.  Dr.  Trooat,  in  hia  Sixth  Report,  thus  speaks  of  one  of  the  bands 
of  rooflng-slate  fouiid  in  thfi  southeastern  ptirt  of  Sevier;  "This  is  a  very 
eitensive  tract  of  slate,  and  from  the  superflcial  esaminBtion  to  which  I 
could  subject  it,  no  quarries  having  yet  been  made  in  it,  seems  to  be  of  an 
excellent  quality.  I  have  seen  slabs  of  it,  which  hove  been  detached  by 
Bome  natural  cause,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  square,  and  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, perfectly  level  and  sonorous." 

1868.  Slate  used  for  roofing  \s  generally  of  a  dark-bluish  or  purplish 
color.  The  color  la  not,  howe,ver,  important.  "  To  bo  a  good  material  for 
roofing,  it  should  split  easily  into  even  slates,  and  admit'  of  being  pierced 
for  nails  without  fraotiylng,  Morepyec,  it  should  not  be  absorbent  of 
water,  either  by  the  surface  or  edges,  which  may  be  tested  by  weighing, 
after.jmmersion.for  a  wMleinwatar,  It  should  also  be  free  from  pyrites, 
and  every  thing  that  can  undergo  decoiaposition  on  exposure,"* 

TLAGSTONES.    (17.) 

1364,  "When  rocks  split  readily  itito  thin  tongh  layers,  or 
slabs,  they  are  called  flagstones;  and  are  "used  for  paving  pur- 
poses. 

Such  slabs,  of  good  quality,  are  greatly  in  demand  in  cities 
and  large  tOwns,  and  a  quarry  of  them,  favorably  located  for 
transportation,  is  often  Valuable.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  in  Nashville  now,  as  a  substitute,  masses 
of  limestone  are  slowly  sawed,  at  comparatively  great  expense, 
into  paving  stones. 

1365.  Excellent  sandstoae  flags  occur  in  Morgan  County,  not 
far  from  Montgomery. 

Many  of  the  roofing  elates  of  the  TJnaka  region  might  be 
used  as  fiagstoues.     They  could,  also,  be  manufactured  into 
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iiianlks,  slabs  for  tables,  and  olker  similar  articles.     Slate  bas 

been  used  of  late  years  toa  eonsiderable  extent,  as  a  substitute 

for  marble. 

See,  also,  with  reference  to  flagstones,  §§  622,  699,  735,  and 

liUILniNG    MATERIALS.     (18.) 

1366.  It  may  appear  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  buildioK 
materials  of  a  State  in  which  limestones  and  sandstones  are  so 
abundant;  nerartheless,  much  might  bo  said  with  reference 
OTcn  to  our  common  rocks,  that  would  bo  suggestiye,  and  have 
a  direct  practical  hearing.  It  is  not  proposed,  however  to 
enter  upon  a  general  consideration  of  these  materials  but 
simply  to  bring  together  the  paragraphs  of  the  Eenort  in 
which  special  rocks  have  been  mentioned. 

Tennessee  ••grmite,"  as  a  building  material,  has  been  spoken 
of  in  §  410.  Per  notices  of  other  materials,  see  S8  554  665  698 
I26,»  735,  822,  884,  934  and  the  last  of  Chapter  XII.  '  The  sec^ 
tion  on  marble  might  be  included  with  these  references  fCom- 
pare  §871.) 


Section  VII. 

HTDKAnilO   IIMESTONES,  CLAYS,  GBEEH  SAND,  AHD  MIMEAl 
WATERS.5 

HYDRAULIC  LIMESTONES,  (lO.) 
1367.  The  fact  has  been  mentioned  that  the  blue  limestone 
Hags  exposed  at  many  points  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ton 
nessee  Bivor,  in  Hardin,  Wayne,  Perry  and  Decatur  counties 
will,  when  burnt,  yield  hydraulic  cement.  See  §§  716  to  718 
But  httlo  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  this 
material  outside  of  the  region  specified. 

Wear  Knoxville,  hydraulic  cement  has  been  made  from  the 
Brown  Shale.    See  §  638. 

Large  quantities  of  cement  are  used  in  Tennessee.     It  comes 

*WitIirpfereiu,etothB  roukoktof  n'hieh  the  Capitol  at  Nsahville    i<h„lr 
undertl,iBiarBgi«ph,onpagcs277  8nd27S  '  '    *  °""t.  we  (2) 

Slg.  33.    Vol.  1. 
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mostly  from  abroad.  We  ougbt,  and  it  is  hoped  soon  will, 
manufacture  every  pound  wo  use. 

1368.  The  following  is  from  the  "Geology  of  Canada,"  p.  804. 
It  ie  a  good  presentation  of  the  character  of  cement-making 
lim.e8tone ; 

"Certain  impure  limestones  yield  by  calcination,  a  anbataiiec  wivicli,  in- 
eteftd  of  slaking  with  water,  like  ordinary  lime,  forms  willi  it  it  p:i5te,  whieh 
afler  a  greater  or  leaa  lapse  of  time,  sets  or  bccomCB  hard,  even  nnder  water. 

Tliis  property  is  now  kncnn  In  di  pend  upon  an  admixture  of  clay  or  sili- 
cate of  nlumina,  containing  an  alkali ;  and  artificial  mixtures  are  prepared 
by  mingling  chalk,  or  any  other  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
clay,  and  calcinins;  the  miiture.  In  this  way  the  so-called  Portland  Cement, 
and  many  other  similar  compositions,  are  prepared,  both  in  England  and  in 
France.  The  pozntolana  of  the  Italians,  and  the  trass  of  the  Gormana,  are 
argillaceous  malerials  of  voleanic  origin,  which,  when  mirgled  with  pare 
lime,  yield  hydraulic  cements;  and  these  fubataoces  may  also  be  imitated  by 
calcining  ordinary  clays,  and  then  grinding  them  to  powder.  When,  however, 
natural  admixtures  of  elaj  and  oovbonate  of  lime  can  be  obtained  in  abund- 
ance, it  is  more  advantageous  to  employ  them  than  to  resort  to  artificial  pre- 
parations. When  a  limestot.e  contains  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  clay,  it 
yields  a  morlar  -which  hardens  almoat  immediately  under  water.  Tlie  pro- 
ponioD  of  clay  may  even  rise  to  sixty  per  cent.,  without  destroying  this 
property.  Magneslan  limes  yield  hydraulic  cements  equally  good  wi[h  those 
ot  pure  lime;  and,  aa  already  nolioed,  amisiutc  of  magnesia  with  poiiaolana 

CLAYS.     (20.) 

1369.  The  under-clays  of  the  coal  beds  at  very  many  points, 
are  a  gooA  fire-day.  Most  of  the  coal  seams  have  such  under- 
clays.  See  pages,  370,  372,  373,  374  and  380;  also,  ^Etna  Sec- 
tion, page  383;  and  Lookout  Mo onta in  Section,  page  385;  as 
well  as  most  of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
in  Chapter  XII.  See,  also,  notices  of  clay  in  ||  907,  908  and 
1141. 

1370.  At  many  points  in  Hickman,  Perry,  and  the  counties 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  TennesS&e  Eiver,  the  shales  of  the  Me- 
niscus Formation,  (§|  807  and  811,)  yield  by  weathering,  pot- 
ter's day.  On  the  Sulphur  Fork  of  Beaver  Dam,  in  Hickman, 
such  clay  is  used  by  Mr.  Adam  Coble  for  making  a  brick  red 
stone-ware.  Mr.  C.  colors  some  of  his  ware  with  black  man- 
ganese obtained  in  the  vicinity.  The  clay  is  obtained  from  be- 
neath the  Black  Shale. 
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I  also  call  attention  hero  to  the  siliceous,  chalky  material  of 
Wayne,  in  §  885. 

GREEN  SAND,  OK  GEEEN  MAKL.     (21.) 

1371.  This  substance,  and  the  use  to  which  it  may  he  applied, 
have  been  noticed  in  §§  1097,  1112  and  1113.* 

The  following  are  analyses  of  the  green  sand  of  McNairy 
County,  by  Troost  Phosphoric  acid,  which  is  donbtlesa  pres- 
ent in  the  marl,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  separated : 


No. 

»„... 

Alumina. 

^o^uol^l    Pot^^h. 

Ciirbonale 

of  Li  III  B. 

W.ter. 

Lo.. 

1 
2 
3 

48.00 
45.30 
51.70 

7.00 
6.20 
6.50 

90.70 
18,00 
21.20 

10.10 
10.40 

n.30 

5.70 
10.80 
2.00 

8.00 
8.&0 
7.30 

.50 
.80 
.00 

1372.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  green-sand  similar  to  that 
of  West  Tenne=iiee  has  been  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  following  -vrc  inilj  ees  of  some  of  the  best  samples  of  the 
green  s-ind,  oi  mail,  laistd  md  v.ld  m  that  'state.f 


Phosphoric  HciJ 
Sulphunc  acid 
Silicic  acid 
Carbonic  acid 
Potash 

Carbonate  ot  lin 
Magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron 

Alumina      

Walcr 


1 

020 
6i\0 

2 

1  12 
154 
48  M6 

s 

4 

5 

(i 

170 

6120 

2  93 
151 

160 
28.87 
11.90 

5.58 

3.73 
-.44 
49.68 

4.54 
0.48 
51,  IS 

2.69 
0.26 
49.40 

3  78 

1210 
0  70 

16.39 1 
6.30 
8.61 

6  24 
181 

213 

17.78 1 

7.:a 
12.  oa 

4.14 

4.27 
3.48 

6.81 
2.52 

0  47 

1 28.71  { 

6.54 

2.04 
17,67 
6.10 
9.13 

3.25 
18.66 
8.90 
7.66 

100.59 

98.67 

99.97 

99.69 

98.82 

99.5i 

1373.  It  is  stated  in  §  1097,  that  Green  Sand  contains  grains 


of  a  soft  greenish   mineral,    called  glaucomte.     The   following 

rl  of  West  Tennessee  in  ills  TtiinJ  Report,  as  far  liadt 


)r.  Troost  mentions  the  I 
133;  aswells^insereral. 
rem  (lie  "Geology  of  Ne 
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analyses  of  the  pure  mineral  are  taken  from  the  New  Jersey- 
Report,  page  281 : 


A 

B 

c 

» 

E 

F 

Bilien 

Proloiide  of  iron 
Mignfsb 

Wflter  loat  at  212  degrees 
■Biter  Inst  above  ,il. 

2    228 

48  631) 
10  BOB 

9UW 

( 

62 

3 

222 

61.110 

3.m 

2o'.4oa 

7.M7 

^TisW 

,»- 

"■- 

"■- 

"■" 

100.™, 

liKIIXKI 

1374.  It  ia  seen  from  this  talile,  that  glauconite,  when  pure, 
does  not  contain  phosphoric  acid,  the  most  important  constitu- 
ent of  Green  Sand.  The  value  of  the  marl  as  a  fertilizer,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  glauconite,  as  stated 
in  1 1112,  unless  we  include  with  this  the  phosphoric  acid. 

1375.  The  constituents  which  give  value  to  the  Green  Sand 
are  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  sulphuric  add  in  comhination  with 
lime  as  gypsum,  soluble  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and,  perhaps,  mag- 
nesia.—Cook.  To  these  must  he  added,  in  calcareous  marls, 
carbonate  of  linie.  Prof.  Cook,  in  order  to  supply  data  for  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  any  sample  of  marl  to  the  farmer, 
estimates  the  moat  important  ingredients  to  be  worth  (in  the 
marl)  as  follows : 

Phosphoric  Acid 512.60  per  lOO  Ite, 

Sulphuric  Aeid SO     "     ■'     " 

PotttBh 1.00     "     "     " 

Carbonate  of  Lime W    "     "     ■' 

That  is  to  say,  a  quantity  of  marl  containing  as  much  as  100 
pounds  of  phosphoric  aeid,  will  be  worth  112.50  for  this  ingre- 
dient alone,  and  if  it  contain  also  200  Iba.  of  potash,  it  will  he 
worth  82  more,  making  114.50  for  both  ingrediente,  and  so 
with  the  rest,  each  adding  something  to  the  value. 

1376.  About  one  mfflion  tons  of  Green  Sand  are  used  annu- 
ally, as  marl,  in  New  .Tersey.  It  sells  for  from  35  to  75  cents 
a  ton  at  the  pits,  according  to  quality. 

1377.  These  facts  are  stated,  in  order  to  call  the  attention 
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of  enterprising  farmers  in  "West  Tenneasee  to  the  value  of  this 
STilistanee  as  a  fertilizer.  I  quote  further  from  the  Geology  of 
New  Jersey. 

''  The  marl  which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages  h;ia  been  of 
iDcalciilable  value  to  the  country  ia  which  it  is  found.  It  has  raised  it  fvam 
the  lowest  stage  of  agricultural  exhaustation  to  a  high  state  of  improTevnent. 
Found  ilk  places  where  do  oftpital  and  but  little  labor  were  needed  to  get  it, 
the  poorest  have  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  Lsinds  which, 
in  the  old  style  of  cultivation,  had  to  lie  fallow,  by  the  uae  of  marl  produce 
heavy  crops  of  clover,  and  grow  rich  while  resting.  Thousand?  of  acres  of 
land,  which  had  been  worn  out  and  lefl  in  oomraoup,  are  now.  by  the  use  of 
lliis  fertilizer,  yielding  crops  of  the  lioest  qnalily.  Instances  are  pointed 
out  everywhere  in  the  marl  district  of  farms,  whiuh,  in  former  times,  would  not 
support  a  family,  but  are  now  malting  their  owners  rich  from  their  produc- 
tiveness. Bate  sands  by  the  application  of  marl  are  made  to  grow  clover, 
and  then  crops  of  corn,  potatoes  and  wheat.  What  are  supposed  to  be  pine 
barrens,  by  (he  uae  of  marl  are  ma^ie  into  fruitful  land.  The  price  of  land 
in  this  region  was  considerably  below  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
forty  years  agq  now  that  the  lands  are  improved  their  prices  are  higher  than 
those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Slate,  Ibongh  even  there  IJiey  are  higher 
tlian  any  where  else  in  the  United  States.  In  1830,  Thomas  Gordon  said  of 
these  lands; 

'It  woDld  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  advantages  which  the  State  has 
gained,  and  ttjII  yet  derive  from  the  use  of  marl.  It  has  already  saved 
some  diatriots  from  depopulation,  and  increased  (he  inhabitants  of  others, 
and  may,  one  day  contribute  to  convert  the  sandy  and  pine  deserts  into 
regions  of  agricultural  wealth."' — Gordon's  History  and  Gazetteer  qf  Xew  Jer- 
sey— Part  2,  p.  5. 

This  prediction  is  fast  being  fulfiUeu. 

"The  marl  is  in  the  form  of  an  earth,  and  is  dngwith  ppades,  or,  if  very  com- 
pact, is  loosened  by  grubbing  hoes;  and,  when  fairly  crumbled,  as  it  soon  is 
by  the  sun  and  air,  it  is  as  easily  handled  as  sand.  It  can  then  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  quantity  used  varies  with  the 
quality  of  the  marl,  and  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  Eastern  Alon- 
moutb,  where  the  Lower  Marl  Bed  is  largely  developed,  and  is  rich  in  pow- 
dered earbonate  of  lime  and  poor  ia  phosphoric  aoii,  it  is  used  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  never  injures  crops,  but.  on  the  contrary  is  of  the  greatest 
utility.  From  one  hundred  to  two  hui.dred  toos  to  the  acre  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Marls  of  any  kind,  which  are  acid  from  containing  sulphate  of  iron  or 
sulphate  of  alumina,  are  applied  sparingly  and  with  care.  If  put  on  pota- 
toes in  the  hilt  the  sprouts  are  killed  by  them,  and  a  dressing  of  fifty  tons 
to  the  acre  has  sometimes  destroyed  all  vegetation.  The  safo  way  of  using 
such  marls  is  found  to  be  upon  well  limed  lands,  or  else  in  dressings  "f  from 
ten  to  twenty  tons  per  acre,  or  else  composted  with  lime.  Thosii  marls  which 
contain  no  carbonate  of  lime,  but  are  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  are  used  in 
quantities  of  trom  five  to  twenty  tons  per  acre. 
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"In  some  places  tlie  mnrl  is  so  strongly  ariid  that  it  ia  not  used,  tlie  labor  of 
composting  it  with  Hme  being  more  than  it  is  thought  worth.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  that  lime  will  oertninlj  correct  Ibo 
injurious  effecta  of  such  marls,  and  nocasesi-an  probahly  be  f  nd  b  twhat 
one  bnshe!  of  slaked  lime  to  ten  bushels  of  marl  will  be  suffi  ent  f  the 
purpose,  and  generally  a  half,  Or  even  n  quarter  of  th  t  an  uot  w  11  ba 
enough.      The   effect  of  the  lime   is  to  decompose    tl  Ipl  f        o  or 

alumina  and  form  Bulphnte  of  lime  (plaster,)  which  s  a  1  able  t  I  ler, 
and  would  greatlj  improve   the   quality  and  effects    f   th       a  1  that 

these  poison  or  black  marls,  when  properly  corrected,  aie  more  valuable 
than  thijse  which  are  not  poisonous.  This  is  abundantly  ycrified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  good  farmers," 

1378.  Professor  Cook,  after  giving  many  details  and  facts 
bearing  upon  the  application  of  the  marls  in  New  Jersey,  draws 
the  following  practical  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  most  valuable  marls,  and  (hose  which  will  best  pay  the  cost  of 
long  transportation,  are  those  which  contain  the  largest  percentage  of  pbos- 
phoric  acid. 

2.  That  the  moat  durable  marls  are  those  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  tho 
more  the  better. 

8.  That  greensands  containing  but  litlle  of  either  phosphoric  a,oid  or  car- 
bonate of  lime,  become  active  fertilizers  when  composted  with  quick-lime. 

4.  That  marls  which  are  acid  and  burning  from  containing  sulphate  of 
iron, can  be  rendered  mild  in  properties  and  useful  as  ferliliiers,  by  compost- 
ing them  with  lime. 

5,  That  crops  particularly  improved  by  it  are  all  forage  crops,  grass,  clo- 
ver, etc.;  for  these  the  green  marl  may  bo  spread  upon  the  surface  to  the 
amount  of  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  is 
generally  doubled,  and  in  some  crises  quadrupled,  by  iliis  application. 
Other  marls  roni-t  be  used  in  larger  quantities,  but  will  produce  good  results. 

Potatoes.  For  thia  crop  marl  seems  in  be  a  Bpeoifio.  It  does  not  materially 
increase  the  growth  of  vines,  and  the  yield  is  noi  much  greater,  but  the  pota- 
toes are  smoother  andfaiier  in  theskin  and  dryer,  and  of  better  quality  when 
boiled.  The  marl  is  put  on  the  potatoes  in  the  hill  at  planting;  if  not  acid, 
it  ia  thrown  directly  on  the  tuber;  if  acid,  the  potato  is  first  covered  by  earth 
and  the  marl  thrown  on  or  beside  that.    From  five  to  thirty  tons  may  be 

BuehaheaL  Most  remarkable  effecta  upon  this  crop  are  produced  by  marl. 
Two  and  a  half  tons  or  fifty  busliels  to  the  acre,  spread  on  after  sowing,  have 
caused  an  equal  amount  of  buckwheat  to  grow  on  land  which  otherwise  was 
not  worth  cultivating. 

Wheat,  rye,  oats  and  corn,  are  improved  by  the  use  of  marl,  tiiough  not 
with  the  striking  results  seen  on  the  crops  before  mentioned.  It  is  applied 
as  a  top-dre;'Hiiig  on  the  prepared  ground,  is  spread  on  the  surface  before 
plowing,  ii  worked  in  the  hill  or  drill,  or  is  composted  with  barnyard  manure 
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and  spread  on  the  ground  according  to  the  farmer's  judgment.      From  five  lo 
thirty  tons  and  eien  more,  may  be  used  upon  an  acre. 

With  any  kind  of  garden  or  fieU-erop  it  may  be  used,  and  will  be  beneficial 
both  to  the  crop  and  soil.  It  ia  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds,  is  dry,  and 
convenient  to  handle^all  of  which  reoommend  it  to  any  snug  farmer." 

1379.  Bat  Manure. — It  may  bo  well  to  mention  in  this  place, 
the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  heaps  and  beds  of  bat  excrements 
in  many  of  the  limestone  caves  of  Tennessee.  This  substance 
is  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  parts  of  the  eaves  that  have 
not  been  disturbed  by  the  nitre-makers.  The  heaps  met  with 
are  the  acenmulatione  of  scores  of  years.  This  manure  is  valu- 
able as  a  fertilizer,  and  has  been  used  locally  with  good  effect. 
I  have  recently  received  the  following  information : 

Dr.  I.  "W.  Sparks,  of  Baltimore,  is  now  manufacturing  a  fer- 
tilizer which  he  terms  "  nitro-ammoniated  gnano,"  at  the 
Hebeling  Cave,  in  Warren  County,  Tennessee.  It  is  composed 
of  bat  manure,  nitrous  earth,  and  the  leached  ashes  which  have 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  Dr.  Sparks  claims 
that  there  are  at  least  30,000  tons  of  bat  manure  in  the  portion 
of  the  cave  he  has  explored,  and  that  the  nitrous  earth  is 
inexhaustible.  He  ships  this  material  to  Baltimore.  The 
trials  made  with  it  last  year  have  demonstrated  its  value  as  a 
fertilizer  for  tobacco  and  ail  root  crops. 

MINERAL  WATERS.     (22  ) 

1380.  Mineral  springs  in  Tennessee  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  many  varieties.  A  full  account  of  them  would  make  a 
volume  in  itself.  No  thorough  investigation  of  these  springs 
has  been  made,  and  but  few  complete  analyses. 

1.  Sulphur  Springs  abound  in  all  divisions  of  the  State. 
They  flow  often  from  limestone  formations;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Western  Valley.  (See  §§  265-263.)  The  well  known  Sul- 
phur Spring,  at  Nashville,  is  also  an  example.  The  Slack 
Shale  ie,  however,  most  prolific  in  springs  of  this  character. 
(See  §  873a.)  The  sulphur  springs  mentioned  in  §419  have  their 
origin  in  this  formation. 

2.  Chalybeate  Springs  also,  are  plentiful,  and  are  found  in  all 
the  divisions  of  the  State.  The  cool,  inviting  summer-retreats 
of  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  like  Beersheba  and  Bon  Air, 
look  to  these  mainly,  for  their  supply  of  mineral  water.     (See 
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§  197.)  Chalj-bpate  waters  aro  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Coal  Measures. 

3.  Epsom  Salt,  and  Alum  Springs,  occasionally  occur.  Of  the 
first  class  is  the  water  of  Montvale  Springe  in  Blount  County, 
(§  801,  and  diagram,  page  190.)  The  water  of  the  sulpliur 
springs  frequently  contains  Epsom  Salt,  or  epsomite.  The  sul- 
phur springs  at  Bon  Aijua,  for  example,  west  of  Nashville,  eon- 
tain  more  or  less  of  this  salt.  There  is  also,a  chalybeate  spring 
at  this  watering  place. 

The  Alum  Well  in  Hawkins,  is  mentioned  in  |  864, 


Section  VIII. 
jieteokites.    (23.) 

laSl.  The  following  notice  of  a  meteorite,  which  was  seen  to 
fall  in  this  State,  was  published  in  1856,  in  my  Eeconuois- 
sance : 

The  Lincoln  Meteorite. — Within  a  few  months,  another  small  meteoric 
mass  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  extra-terrestrial  bodies  whicl(  have 
fallen  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee.  This  recent  visitor  is  a  stone,  weigh- 
ing, when  first  obtained,  three  pounds. 

An  esteemed  friend,  the  ReT.  T.  0.  Blake,  of  Cumberland  Unirersity,®  to 
whose  zeal  wo  owe  a  knowledge  of  this  interesting  specimen,  has  furnished 
the  following  particulars  in  regard  to  its  history. 

It  fell  two  mileswest  of  Petecahurg,  and  fifteen  northwest  of  i'ayetteville, 
in  Lincoln  County,  about  half-past  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  August  5,  1855,  du- 
ring, or  just  before,  a  severe  vain-storm.  Its  fall  was  preceded  by  a  loud 
report,  resembling  that  of  a  large  cannon,  followed  bj  four  or  five  less  re- 
ports; these  were  heard  by  many  parsons  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Immediately  after,  the  mass  or  fragment,  waa  seen  by  Jamas  B.  Dooloy, 
Esq.,  to  fall  to  the  ground.  It  approached  him  from  the  east,  appeared, 
while  falling,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  "milky"  halo,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
fell  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  from  him,  burying  itself 
about  eighteen  inches  in  the  soil.  When  first  dug  out,  it  was  too  hot  to  be 
handled. 

This  specimen,  which  now  lies  before  us,  has  an  edge  brokeu  off,  reveal- 
ing the  character  of  the  interior.  Within  it  is  of  an  ashen-gtny  color, 
varied  by  patches  of  while,  yellowish,  and  dark  minerals. 

"  Now,  T.  C.  Blake.  D.  D.,  of  tlie  Banntf  of  Peace,  at  Xoahcillo. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  broken  edge,  it  is  covered,  and  when  first  ob- 
taioeii  was  entirely  covered,  as  most  meteorites  of  this  kind  are,  with  a  very 
thin  "black,  shining  crust,  as  if  it  had  been  coated  with  pitch;"  this  was 
doubtless  formed  by  the  fusion  of  its  outer  surface  ia  its  rapid  passage 
through  the  air. 

One  end  or  face,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  base,  has  an  irregular 
rhomboidal  outline,  averaging  2|  by  2J  inches.  Placing  the  stone  upon 
this  end,  the  body  of  it  presents  the  form  of  an  irregular,  slightly  oblique, 
rhomboidal  prism.  The  upper  end,  however,  is  rot  well  defined,  but  runs 
up  to  one  side  in  a  flattened  protuberance,  giving  the  entire  specimen  a 
form  approaching  roughly,  an  oblique  pyramid,  The  length  from  the  base 
to  the  apes  is  4J  inches. 

Three  adjacent  sides  are  rough,  being  covered  with  cavities  and  pits.  It 
is  likely  that  the  stone  has  been  torn  ofi"  from  a  larger  mass,  or  from 
other  tragments,  along  these  faces. 

The  other  sides  are  smoother  and  rounded,  and  appear  to  have  consti- 
tuted a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  larger  mass. 

The  specimen  acts  upon  the  needle;  fragments  of  it  readily  yield  parti- 
cles of  niefceliferous  iron  by  trituration  in  a  mortar.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  entire  specimen  is  8.20.     Its  weight,  in  its  present  condition,  3.E3  lbs. 

Professor  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  has  analyzed  fragments  of  this  meteorite,  and  has 
kindly  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  the  result. 

The  minerals  found  in  the  n 


—principal  portion  of  the  mas^ 


Nickeliferous  iron — forming  about  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  mass. 

In  addition  to   these,  there  are  specks  of  a  black,  shining  mineral,  i 
yet  examined 

The  geneial  analysis  is  is  follow   — 

Silica  40  21 

Alumina  II 05 

Protoxyd  of  Iron  20  41 

Lime  )  ul 

Magnesia  s  1  j 

Nickel  trace 

Phosphorus  tri  l 


1382.  Tennessee  Meteorites  in  General — There  are  Mree  differ- 
ent Tennessee  meteorites  the  time  of  tbe  falling  of  which  is 
known.     Besides  these,  many  others  have  been  discovered, 
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re  known,  from  their  character,  to  be  of  the  samo 
origin.  Our  State  has  proved  itself  rich  in  these  wonderful 
mesaengere  from  the  sky. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  such  inforcnation,  a 
table  is  added  including  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  have  been 
describod, 

TABLE    OF   TENNESSEE   MET 


No. 

.S"«:.. 

Character 

WeighU 

falling. 

By  whom  and 
when  described 

Through  whom 
miirie  known. 

Sumner 

Stony. 

lllbe 

May ,» '27 

Sejbert. 

Malleable 

Troost.  IBM. 

Hon.  Jacob  Peck. 

* 

Dickson 

9  " 

July  or 

"       19a. 

J.  Voorhies,  E'q.. 

Greene 

20   '■ 

DeKiilb 

Jtiokson 

15  OS. 

Col.  S.  D.  Morgan. 

Smith 

280  llw.. 

Col.  8.  D.  Morgan. 

Rutherford 

2iT 

&'•&"» 

10 

Prof  J.  B.  Mitchell- 

f^:- 

Prof.  J.  B.  Mitchell. 

Lirwoln 

Slony. 

Siifford,  18M.  & 

Smith,  im. 
Smith,  ISOl. 

13    1  Robertson 

Iron. 

37    " 

Unknown 

DrIj.B.  Lindsley. 
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1383.  This  is  a  brief  part  of  the  Report,  and,  like  the  one  just  ended,  is 
to  a  great  ostent,  an  annotated  indes.  In  the  Seojnd  Part,  I  have  noticed 
generally,  the  soils  and  agricultural  features  presented  bj  each  formation 
within  the  area,  or  the  areas  of  its  outcrop.  It  is  proposed  here,  to  group 
thsse  soils  and  their  areas,  and  to  bring  together  ihe  scattered  notices. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  before  the  subject  of  the  soils  of  Tennessee, 
their  kinds,  the  eieelleneies  and  deficiencies  of  each,  to  what  best  adapted, 
the  special  treatment  each  requires,  and  what  they,  in  general,  need,  to 
bring  them  up  to  a  maximum  fertility,  can  be  presented  in  a  full  and  satis- 
factory way.  "What  follows  is  nothing  more  than  a  contributioi  to  such  a 
presentation.  It  is  in  good  part,  an  outline  of  a  classification  of  the  soils, 
or  of  the  areas  containing  them,  from  a  geological  point  of  view. 

1384.  At  the  last  is  added  a  supplementary  chapter,  on  climate,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  tables  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Stewart,  of  Glenwood,  near 
Clarkaville,  from  his  own  observations.  The  Slate  is  greatly  indebted  to 
this  learned,  accurate  and  indefatigable  observer.  Prof.  S.  has  kept  a  full 
and  unbroken  record  of  the  weather,  for  the  last  twenty  ye.nrs.  These 
tables  are  supplementary  to  the  article  on  the  climate  of"  the  State,  in 
chapter  I,  which  waa  written  before  the  war.'' 

«Thefonowingnotefrom  Prof,  Stewart,  bearinR  on  periodic  oscillittions  in  theaii- 

matter  of  convenience.  "In  looking  over  my  records,  1  think  I  oan  trace  an  ascending 
line  Cin  the  tables  of  precipitation,)  in  the  adraneing  jenrs  ;  very  mnoh  nigaagged  by 
the  oBoillations  ftom  year  to  year,  but  still  generally  ascemaiife.  Taking  the  year  18S1, 
as  the  minimum,  tHere  is  a  general  increase  in  the  annoal  quanlitiea  of  rain  which  enl- 
minaJes  In  a  maximum  in  1SC5.  The  taWea  give,  it  is  true,  a  double  curve,  but  the 
general  mean  line  fa  urnnistaknblo.  It  would  appear,  tberefore,  that  tho  period  of 
these  observations  covets  a  little  more  than  lialf  a  curve  of  oaoillation,  (16  years,)  and 
that  a  whole  osoillaiion,  from  maximum  to  maximum,  would  require  thirty  years. 
The  tables  appear  to  show  that  for  18GS  and  1887,  the  enrve  makes  a  start  towards 
Hnolher  maximum.  Whether  this  will  be  realized  or  not  will  remain  to  be  deter- 
mined by  future  observations.  Aa  it  seems  almost  certain,  that,  in  other  meteorological 
phenomena,  there  are  Each  periodioal  oseillations,  it  would  be  highly  interestin- to 
determine  whether  Ibis  Is  the  cose  with  the  aqueous  meteors."— W.  M.  S.  ° 
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i385.  Of  all  tile  intereata  in  any  way  growing  out  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  State,  the  agricultural  aro  by  far  the  most  important.  Wa  hme,  it 
IS  true,  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  beds  of  coal,  quarries  of  superior  marble, 
and  many  other  reaourcea  of  the  kind,  all  in  the  aggregate,  constitutiag  a 
source  of  wealth  of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud.  Yet  these,  compared 
with  our  soils,  contribute  little  to  the  productive  capital  of  the  State,  and 
comparatively  as  little  to  the  thrift  of  the  people.  The  soils  are  every- 
where. Every  man  has  an  interest  in  them,  and  they  are  not  less  univer- 
sal ia  their  distribution  than  they  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  liap- 
piness  of  all. 

1386.  It  has  been  stated  in  §  23,  that  variety  in  natural  fea- 
tures is  a  characteristic  of  Tennessee.  This  hoids  good  in  the 
soils  as  weii  as  in  the  rocks,  topography  and  climate  of  the 
State.  It  hoids  good,  alao,  in  agricultnral  character,  for  this 
depends  upon  the  soil,  the  topography,  and  the  climate,  and 
varies  with  them. 

1387.  The  climate  controls  the  soil,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  says  what  shall  spring  from  it  and  thrive,  and  what  shall 
not.  It  permits  cotton  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State, 
and  forbids  it  in  the  northeastern.  In  certain  regions  it  pre- 
maturely opens  flower  buds,  and  espoaos  tender  germs  to  late 
killing  frosts,  while  in  others,  the  buds  are  not  forced,  and 
escape  the  frosts.  A  knowledge  of  the  general  character,  as 
well  aa  of  the  whims  of  the  climate,  is  desirable,  in  order  that 
we  may  control  our  work  accordingly.  For  that  reason,  such 
facts  bearing  upon  the  climate  of  the  State,  as  were  accessible, 
have  been  incorporated  in  this  lieport. 

1388.  In  the  latter  part  of  paragi'aph  315,  (which  sec,)  it 
is  stated,  that  the  soils  are  derived  from  the  rocks  which  un- 
derlie them,  and  that  to  these  rocks,  for  the  most  part,  tliey 
owe  their  characteriatica.    This  is  true,  and  heneo  it  follows, 
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that  a  geological  map  is  a  map  of  the  soils.  The  only  practi- 
cable way  to  map  the  soils,  is  to  map  the  formations  beneath 
them.  The  geological  map  which  goes  with  this  Eeport,  is  an 
agricultural  one  in  so  far  as  the  boundaries  and  areas  of  the 
several  classes  of  soils  are  concerned.  Any  one  desiring  infor- 
mation aa  to  where  are  limestone  soils,  sandstone  and  shale 
soils,  can  generally  find  it  by  studying  this  map  and  the  text 
which  goes  with  it. 

1389.  The  map  presents  to  the  eye  the  aereral  great  agriealtural  districts 
of  the  State,  axhibita  their  relative  iniportanoe  aa  ti>  the  areas  they  occupy, 
nnd  brings  them  proniinentiy  before  ua  for  consideration  and  discussion. 
A  larger  map,  going  still  more  into  detail,  would  be  proportionally  more 
usofut,  but  this  is  highly  suggestiTe,  and  in  connection  with  the  test,  can 
be  used  to  good  purpose.  See,  for  example,  what  it  teaches  with  refereneo 
to  the  Central  Basin  and  the  Cumberland  Table-land. 

1390.  Below,  the  principal  classes  of  soils  are  given,  with 
more  or  less  of  detail.  The  notices  of  these  are  mo8tl,>;  in  the 
paragraphs  given,  and  to  these  the  reader  is  expected  to  refer. 

The  alluvial  soils  are  not  included  here.     (See  §  1164.) 

(1.)     CALCAREOUS    SOILS. 

1391.  The  soils  coming  from  the  disintegration  of  limestone, 
dolomites  and  calcareous  shales,  are  the  best  in  the  State. 
These  present  many  varieties,  depending  upon  the  impurities 
contained  in  the  rock.  Sandy,  argillaceous,  fossiliferous,  lime- 
stones, like  those  of  the  Naahvillo  Formation,  yield,  perhaps, 
the  very  best  soils  we  have.  Clayey  limestones  and  dolomites 
give  a  strong  and  excellent  soil,  especially  if  the  latter  contain 
fine  gravelly  chert  in  due  proportion.  Calcareous  sandy  shales 
are  often  overlaid  by  rich  arable  land. 

1392.  The  areas  on  the  Map  colored  blue,  (formations  3  and 
40  light  pink,  (form.  2c;)  red,  (form.  5d;)  and  the  areas  C, 
the  upperpart,  (LithostrotionBed,)of  8a,  and  of  86,  are  under- 
laid by  calcareous  rocks,  and  are  the  most  desirable  agricul- 
tural regions  of  Middle  and  East  Tennessee. 

1393.  With  reference  to  the  Omtral  Basin,  sec  i;S  227^249- 
also,  §1  694  to  697.  '  ' ' 

As  to  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  §§  90-168;  also  SS  658 
to  660,  g§  527  to  634,  and  §§  572  to  576. 
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As  fo  the  Western  Talley,  §§  250-271;  also,  §§  827  and  870. 
Seo  in  addition,  §  217  and  §§  890  to  893.   . 
Also,  as  to  the  slopes  of  the  Tatle-land,  g  935. 

(2.)  SOILS  OF  WEST  TENNESSEE. 

1394.  These  are,  in  general,  underlaid  by  unconsolidated 
strata  of  sands  and  claya.     See  §  1081, 

In  reference  to  the  topography  of  West  Tennessee,  seo  272- 
294. 

The  soils  of  the  different  formations  are  spoken  of  in  §§1116, 
1142,  287  and  288. 

(S.)  SOIL  OF  THE  CUMBEKLAND  TABLE-LAND, 

1395.  The  area  of  the  Cnmberland  Table  land  is  presented 
prominently  on  the  Map.  The  topography  and  climatic  fea- 
tures of  this  region  are  given  in  g§  169  to  205. 

This  is  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  and  deserves  more  study 
than  there  has  been  time  to  give  to  it.  The  general  character 
of  its  soils  are  spoken  of  in  §§  1075  to  1077;  and  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  do  not  represent  them  as  by  any  means 
equal  to  our  limestone  soils,  or  to  those  of  West  Tennessee. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  reasons  why  a  home  on  this 
Table-land  is  very  desirable.  With  good  management,  its 
lands  may  he  made  very  productive. 

1396.  The  following  communication  w^ill  be  read  with  inter- 
est. It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  gentlemen  and 
fiirmer,  who  has  resided  on  the  Table-land  for  many  years,  and 
■whose  name  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages.     (§  198.) 

"  So  much  has  been  written  about  the  Table-laticl  of  Tennessee,  by  inter- 
ealed  parlies,  that  any  ene  staling  the  piaic  truth  will  be  said  by  tliem  to  be 
an  enemy  to  the  progress  of  the  State.  Such  persons  haTe,  in  my  opiniOD, 
been  a  real  drawback  upon  the  pro?parity  and  settlement  of  the  Table-land, 
It  is  true  of  a  country,  as  Washington  IrTing  has  said  of  a  man:  'The  public 
will  forgive  aman  any  thing  sooner  than  being  overpraised.'  So  of  a  country, 
if  it  be  praised  for  that  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  emigrants  on  being  dis- 
appointed, will  not  give  credit  for  its  real  merits. 

But  many  things  belonging  to  the  Table-lands  of  this  State  can  scarcely  be 
overpraised.  The  water,  the  olimate  and  the  health,  have  not  been  fully 
valued  in  the  estimato  of  Ihis  part  of  our  State.  On  the  great  plateau  of 
Tennessee  the  soft,  limpid,  purity  of  the  water  is  admired  by  all  observing 
travelers.  The  climate,  equally  esempt  from  the  frigid  rigor  of  the  North 
and  the  debilitating  heat  of  the  South,  is  no  where  excelled  for  the  comfort 
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ft  population.  Here  may  be  enjoyed  the  clearness  and  brightness  of  an  Italian 
atmosphere,  without  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Maremuia  marsh,  or  the 
debilitating  effects  of  the  African  sirocco.  Here  Hjgeia's  raign  is  undisput- 
ed. Neither  cholera,  eonsumflion,  nor  fever,  ever  pretend  to  dispute  her 
salutary  sway.  Emigrants  from  the  froieo  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or 
from  the  fanny  bogs  of  the  Carolinas  here  meet  the  invigorating  breeie;  and 
if  heivltli  is  to  be  found  upon  earth,  thej  may  hope  for  it  here. 

The  extent  of  the  Cumberland  Table-laud  within  this  State,  makes  it  im- 
porlant  that  its  value  in  an  ngrieultural  point  of  view  shuuld  be  well  under- 
stood. Reaching  acrofls  the  State  from  north  toBOUth,  it  is,  on  the  road  from 
Kingston  to  Sparta,  at  least  forty  miles  wide  from  east  to  weat.  Most  of  this 
large  surface  ia  beautifully  level,  and  generally  well  covered  with  timber,  eon- 
aisting  of  various  kinds  of  oak,  chestnut  and  hickory,  with  other  kinds  along 
BtreaniB.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  easy  of  culture,  and  though  nol  eo  fertile 
as  other  portions  of  the  State,  may  be  made  hy  the  application  of  lime,  which 
is  within  reach,  and  proper  tillage,  very  productive  at  moderate  expense. 

The  Table-land  is  the  genial  and  appropriats  home  fur  all  the  delicious 
fruits  of  a  temperate  climate.  The  apple,  when  raised  here,  will  keep  longer 
than  when  raised  upon  a  lower  level  in  the  same  latitude.  The  same  facts 
are  observed  here  which  have  been  demonstrated  elsewhere,  that  all  Alpine 
productions  are  superior  for  their  kind.  Though  the  soil  will  not  produce 
BO  many  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  yet  the  bushel  is  heavier  than  that  raised 
upon  richer  land.    So  of  other  cerealia  and  the  grasses. 

At  no  distant  day,  these  highlands  will  be  much  prized,  not  only  for  tiie  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but  foe  the  production  of  stock.  For  seven  or 
eight  months  in  the  year  cattle  here  require  no  expense  fioui  the  owner,  ex- 
cept sslting.  Sheep  are  as  healthy  as  the  deer  which  roam  over  the  forests; 
no  rot  or  foot-rot  ever  attacks  them;  old  age  appears  to  be  the  only  malady 
the  flock-master  need  fear.  The  natural  productions  of  the  soil  furnish  a 
copious  pasturage  for  two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  improved  meadows  of  blue- 
grass,  red  top,  or  other  perennial  gr.assea,  would  supply  the  balance.  Here 
swine  live  from  year  to  year,  and  increase  without  care,  upon  the  natural 
range.  Here  the  sporlamsa  may  find  the  wild  boar  as  fierce  and  with  tusks 
tis  long  as  any  that  ever  honored  the  ciiase  in  the  Hercynian  forest," 

1397.  Mr.  J,  "W".  Dodge,  who  formerly  resided  in  Cumberland  (!ounty 
on  the  Table-land,  and  who  made  himself  and  the  mountain  famous,  by 
raising  and  bringing  to  market,  superb  apples,  related  the  following  cir- 
cumstance to  me:  ''While  I  was  at  the  Hermitage,  painting  Gen.  Jack- 
son's picture,  the  old  General  one  day  said  to  me,  in  his  emphatic  way, 
Mr.  Dodge,  I  have  traveled  over  the  Table  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain, 
frequently,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  destined  to  become  the  garden 
spot  of  the  Uuion." 

(4.)     SOILS  OF  THE  UNAKA  MOUHTAISS. 
1398.  The  topographical  and  climatic  featares  of  the  Unaka 
Ranges  have  been  considered  in  §§  40  to  89,  and  their  agvieul- 
toral  features  in  §§  416  to  420,  477,  478  and  496. 
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It  is  as  pasture,  or  range  ground,  that  these  mountain  aveas 
are  at  present  interesting,  A  rich  spot  here  and  there,  may 
be  found  in  cultivation,  At  these,  heavy  crops  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals  are  sometimes  raised.  I  recollect  of  seeing,  at 
one  point  near  the  "Cold  Spring,"  (see  p,  32,)  buckwheat  high 
enough  to  complotuly  hide  a  man  riding  through  it  on  horse- 
hack.  The  soil  and  position  of  these  rich  spots  appear  to  be 
w^ell  adapted  to  the  raising  of  Irish  potatoes. 

(5.)     SOILS  OF  THE  BARRENS  AROUND  THE  CENTRAL  BASIN. 

1399.  These  have  a  siliceous  basis,  and  may  he  compared 
with  those  of  the  Table-land.     See  §§  208,  216  and  890. 
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CHAPTER  XIS. 

CLIMATE :  SaPPLEMENTARY. 
1400.  The  following  tables  are  introduced  as  a  supplement 
to  Chapter  I.  See  |  1384.  Id  the  chapter  referred  to  the 
weather  tables  embrace  observations  taken  previous  to  1860 
In  this,  the  observations  at  one  station,  Glenwood,  (page  U  ) 
are  brought  down  to  1868. 

1401.    Appendix  to  §  30. 

"Tabular  Abstract  of  monthly  Mean  T^perature,  /o,  the  years  1861  to  1868 

mclmii^e,  obtsrved  at  Glenwaod,  Montgonrry  County,  Tenmsses." 


February 
Mitreh 

April 

M«y 


SeSletnKer,"' 


1402.    Appendix  to  |  34. 
Tabutar  Statement  of  the  occurrence:  of  Frost,  during  the  period  from  1 


big.  J4.      Tol,  1. 
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1404.    Appendix  to  §  38. 

Quantity  of  Bain,  (including  wilted  mow,)  fallen,  motitUi/,  during  the  years 
1861  to  1868,  inclusive,  given  in  inches  and  thoutandlhs,  obssrvfd  at  Glenwood, 
Monlgomiry  County,  Tetaiesiee. 
The  fieures  show  the  dcptli  of  rain  folten,  aupposiug  Ihe  wster  to  have  remnined 

when  il  fell,  without  rnnning  ofi  or  eTaporattng. 

J861, 


Auku'bV- 

September,,.- 

oSober,- 


Annual  Amount-  4i 


1405.    Barometric   Observations. 

Tabular  ahatToci  of  monthly  mean  pressure,  corrected  for  temperatuTe 
capillarity,  {but  not  for  altiMe  above  sea  level,)  for  the  years  ISm  to 
inclvtive,  observed  at  Gleracood,  Montgomery  County,   Tennessee. 


1361. 

isea. 

1863, 

18M. 

18«5. 

im. 

1867. 

1808, 
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3»,5S8 
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29!b31 

29;69e 
28.672 

II 

29.671 

29.(ISS 

29:608 

29:666 
26.65(9 

^^728 

In. 

2; 

666 

K--::::::;- 

21 
2} 

21 
21 

(71 

i 

S63 
)22 

21 
2i 

2) 

53S 

S 

^■=~::;::"r 

X.MS 

29.50* 
29.T61 

l=e  'EI 

m 

M»an 

2ft,609 

29.562 

29,596 

29.4*7 

29.SWP 

29.B05 

29-6M 

a9.ti93 

Annual  Mean  for  8 
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1406.  In  the  course  of  thia  work  c[uite  a  number  of  new 
species  have  been  named,  and  some  briefly  described;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  the  figures  of  several  of  them  are  pre- 
sented on  the  platea.  It  was  ray  purpose  to  describe  them  in 
full  in  this  Report,  but  it  is  found  to  be  impracticable.  The 
descriptions  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Journal  of  Science. 

1407.  I  add  a  few  notes  with  reference  to  certain  species; 

(1.)  OH-inaropjisearinatoin  the  table  on  page  289  has  been  described  by 
Mr  Hall  as  CkHnaropsis  (Phragmosloma)  cimulie,  in  the  Fourteenth  Kegeat's 
Eeport. 

(2.)  Mr.  Hall  suggests,  in  a  letter  received  since  page  328  was  printed, 
that  Ortkia  HalU,  in  the  table  on  the  page  referred  to,  is  his  0.  siropkome- 
noides,  of  Vol.  Ill,  of  Pal.  M".  Y.  Two  of  the  Tennessee  specimens  were 
sent  to  him.  They  do  not,  however,  show  the  internal  structure.  The  point 
can  be  determined  so  soon  as  specimens  showing  thU  are  raet  with. 

(8.)  The  substance  of  the  following  remarks  and  descriptions  were  com- 
municated by  the  author,  many  years  ago,  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Science.  In  the  original  paper  the  varieties  of  TeCradatm /ibratum,  aperfum, 
and  minus,  wera  considered  species. 

The  genus  Tetradium,  has  been  characterized  by  Prof  Dana  in  his  great 
work  on  Zoophytes.*     His  description  and  remarks  are  as  follows: 

"Coralla  massive,  consisting  of  * -sided  tubes,  and  cells  with  very  thin 
septa  or  parietes;  cells  stellate  with  four  narrow  laminae. 

"This  genus  is  near  Eeoeptaculites,  but  differs  in  having  very  thin  parietes 
and  four  distinct  raya  within  the  cells,  one  to  each  side.  The  specimen  an- 
swering to  the  description,  is  a  fossil  of  uncertain  locality,  in  the  collections 
of  Yale  Uollege,  New  Haven.  The  cells  are  about  half  a  line  in  breadlh. 
The  name,  from  the  Greek,  ie'e"S, /our,  alludes  to  the  quadrate  structure." 

To  us.  this  genus  is  of  great  interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  common  form 
in  the  limestones  of  the  Central  Baiat. 
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In  adiition  tn  the  cliariicters  given  iboTfl,  we  add  the  following:  The 
tube),  in  thfi  ditferent  spocies,  vary  from  J-  of  a  line  to  nearly  a  line  in 
breadth;  they  are  very  long,  and  are  most  fre(|Qently  united  throughout 
laterally,  forming  massive  coralla  resembling  more  or  less  those  of  Pavos- 
ites  and  Obfatetes;  sometimes,  however,  tliey  are  united  in  single  intersect- 
ing series,  as  in  Malysilea  calenulaius,  iinn.;  not  unfrequently,  too,  the  tubes 
are  isolated,  or  only  united  at  irregular  intervals,  thus  forming  loose  fas- 
ciculated coralla  resembling  certain  forms  of  Syringopora. 

The   Molited  lubes   are  nearly  quadrangular,  the  1. 

edge*,  hemg  nmre  or  less  rounded.     A  alight  linear  ^^ 

depression  down  the  middle  of  each  side  externally,  ^J 

opposite  fho  limellie.     Fig.  1  will  serve  to  give  an 

idea  of  the  traTisvarse,  or  horizontal  section  of  one  of  """S 

these  tubes.     In  the  massive  specimens,  the  hoiiaon-  ^       ^  ^ ' 

tftl  sections  of  the  tubes  are  square,  or  nearly  so.    In  ^     ej         i    mes 

all  of  the  species,  the  walla  are  more  or  less  rugose. 

The  increase  appears  to  be  by  the  division  of  the  tubes,  the  latter  split- 
ting sometimes  into  two  cell-tubes,  not  unfrequently,  perbaps,  into  four; 
opposite  lamina  unite  and  form  the  new  walls  of  the  young  cells,  each  of 
which  is,  in  the  mean  time,  supplied  with  its  four  rays. 

Among  the  numerous  speeiraens  of  this  genus  seen,  I  have  met  with  but 
one  which  shows  clearly  the  presence  of  transverse  septa.  This  is  a  frag- 
mentary specimen  of  the  first  speoiea  described  below.  In  it,  the  septa  are 
distant  about  twice  the  breadth  of  a  tube ;  but  few,  however,  are  seen,  and 
these  are  confined  to  one  end  of  the  mass. 

This  group  is  regarded  as  being  allied,  in  some  respects,  to  the  Fcm)ii- 
(iJie,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  cruciform  arrangement  of  the  lamella) 
unite  with  the  Zeantharia  rugoia  of  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime  ;  in 
faot,  it  appears  to  afford  an  interesting  type  of  the  quadrlpariita  character 
of  the  lamella,  first  pointed  oui  by  these  distinguished  authors,  in  many 
paleozoic  corals. 

I  give  the  following  species,  which,  as  well  as  the  genus  itself,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  confined  to  Lower  Silurean  rocliS, 

1.  Teb-adium  fibraiam,  Sufford,  variety  A.  (Fig.  2.)  2. 

Coralla  massive,  hemispherical,  or  flattened   hemis- 
pherical, composed  of   diverging  tubes.     Cell-tubes 
four-sided,  with  thin,  and  slightly  rugose  walls;  the 
four  lamellie  distinct,   nearly   reaching   the  centre  of 
the  tubes ;  breadth  of  full  grown  tubes  usually  about, 
or  but  little  more,  than  half  a  line,  varying  occasion- 
ally from  one-third  to  three-fourth  of  a  line.    Trans-  .^^^^^^^^^^    a^non 
verse  septa  usually  absent.    A  few  have  been  seen  in      ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,j, 
one  specimen,  which  were  about  twice  the  breadth  of     flbratum,  magnified, 
a  tube  apart 

This  species  occurs  abundantly  throughout  ihe  upper  half  of  the  Lower 
Silurean  rocks  of  Middle  Tennessee,  associated   with   Colvmnaria  stHlala, 
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Hall,  Ainboni/chia  radiata.  Hall,  and  other  Hu3son  River  species.  Large 
masses,  a  fool  or  two  in  diameter,  are  met  with.  The  caloareoua  specimens 
often  resemble,  in  a  weathered  longitudinal  seetion,  a  fossilized,  hat  previ- 
ouflly  somewhat  macerated  mass  of  woody  fibre,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
species. 

Variety  B,  aperlum — Tubes  isolated  or  fasciculated,  or  else  united  in 
linear  series  which  often  intersect,  forming  irregular  reticulations  ;  breadth 
of  tubes  about  half  a  line ;  lamellaa  as  in  variety  A. 

This  includes  certain  open,  loosely  constructed  corals.  Two  sub-varie- 
ties may  be  designated.    These  run  into  each  other  in  some  specimens. 

(a)  MassflB  composed  of  separate  tubes,  oooasionallj  united  by  their 
sides.    These  forms  often  resemble  SyringopOTa. 

(i)  Masses  composed  of  tubes  arranged  in  linear  series,  the  latter  inter- 
secting, and  forming  masses  like  those  of  Salysilei  catentUatus,  Linn. 

The  first  sub-variety  is  abundant  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Lower  Silu- 
rean  Series  of  thcBaain.  The  second  is  found  in  the  upper  half,  as  well  as 
near  the  base,     I  have  observed  the  same  species  in  Kentucky. 

Variety  0,  tninm. — I  include  here,  massive  specimens,  (generally  small,) 
the  tubes  of  which  are  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  line  in 
breadth.  The  tubes  in  some  specimens,  are  quite  regular,  in  others,  though 
generally  four^sided,  are  more  or  less  irregular,  and  have  the  aspect  on  the 
upper  surface  of  ChEtetes.     Lamellse  as  in  variety  A. 

I  have  occasionally  seen  this  vaiiely  in  the  upper  division  of  the  Lower 
Silurean  in  Middle  Tennessee,  as  well  as  in  Kentucky. 

2.  T.  eolumnare,  Hall ;  8yn.  Ghceletea  columnaris,  Hall.  Pal.  of  N.  Y.,  vol. 
I,  p.  68,  PI.  XXIII,  Figs,  i,  4a— Mr.  Hall's  species,  we  think  referable  to 
this  genus.  It  differs  from  K  jSiratum.  in  the  following  particulars;  The 
tubes  are  not  as  uniformly  four-sided,  nor  are  they  arranged  with  equal 
regularity;  the  walls  are  more  strongly  rugose ;  the  lamellie  appear  to  have 
been  more  delicate,  and  arc  generally  not  to  beseen;  traces  of  them,  how- 
ever, can,  in  moat  instances,  be  found  upon  close  examination.  The  four- 
sided  character  of  the  tubes  is  sufficiently  well  marked  to  justify  this  ref- 
enee,  In  connection  with  the  fsct  that  traces  of  the  lamellie  can  often  he 
delected. 

This  species  is  associated  with  the  last,    and  occurs,  in  addition,  lower  in 
the  series,  with  CoUmnaria  alviolata  Hall.     It  i^ 
Central  Basin. 
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^tna  Section,  _ 

Ages,  geological 

Agnoitus  areaniia, 

Alisonia, 

Alluvial  beds,  » 

Altamont,  878,  40J 

Alura,  _  fi02 

Alum  Cave,-  191,197,503 

Alum  Well   in  HawLinh,         —   — 

American  Bidge,  cual, 

Andetson,  A 

Anderson  County 

Topog , 

Form ,  Mm ,  etc ,  208,  217,  227— 

25d,  2'Jl— 311, 338, 400, 456, 499 

501,  507 

Lands,  212, 225, 265,  407,  525,  526 

Anderson  Depot, 372 

Anticlinals, 208,217 

Appftlachian  Region,  _ 

Artesian  Wells, 108,  109 

Asirteoiponi/ia  meniscvs, 

Athens  Ridge 

Back  Valley,, 49, 

Baker's  Station, 280, 

Bald  Hills, 

Bald  Moantain 

Bald  Mountain  Range, 

Balds  of  the  Unakas, 84—37, 

Banks,  iron 

Barrens, 

Base  lines  of  railroads, 

Basin,  Central.  .813,  323  833.  340,  347 
Basin,  Well's  Or.    See  Well's  Cr. 


Springs, 827 

Bat  Manure, 619 

Battle  Cr.  Bagion, 873 

BaVa  Mt.  Group,- 48,  247,  298 

Bay  3  Mt.,  of  Knox 49,  210 

Bayley,  G.  W.  B IIS 

Beans  Stations, 213 

Beardatown, 823 

Beatty's  Salt  Works,  coal 398 

Beaver  lUdge, 210 

Bedford  County, 

Topog, 82,99 

Geology,  eto„ 258,  26a,  818 

Lands, 266,  267,  274,  625 


b  Mt... 


,173 
inity,  76 
376,  519 
Belts,  feulted.    See  Ribbons. 

Belts  of  slaty  knobs 46 

Belts  of  Tr.  and  N'asb.  formations, 

251,  262,  256 

Ben  Lomond, 75,  76, 361,  376,  377 

Bentley,  B 77 

Benton, 217 

Benton  County. 

Topog^ 106,  113 

Geology,  Minerals,  etc.,  814,  S16 
818,  822,  845,  421,  436,  508 

Lands, 110,  319,  328,  526 

Big  Butt,  in  Greene, 27, 82,  194 


t  Hill,  c 


M.  &  C.  1 


Big  Hurricane,  in  Pent.,  coal,... 
Big  Eid^e,  in  " 
Big   Spring, 
stones, u 

Big  Yalley  and   White  Oak  Mt., 


..,119 


I  Claiborne,  : 
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Birdsong  Cr  If 

BlacI   Bando 

Black  MonDta  n    n  N  C 

Black  Oak  E  dge 

Black  Shale  SOS  S0( 

Blair  Dr  James 

Blake  T   C 

Bledsoe  0  un  j 

Topog 

Oeol    M  ne  alE  e  o   21 


Bloomai-ies, 467 

Blount  Countj. 

Topog.,  2S,  as,  30,  41,  46,  61, 

Gaol.,  Minerals,  etc.,  186, 187, 239 

242,  449,  489,  507,  611,  512 

Landa,...  .180,  198,  208,  527;  212 

225,  255,  525 


Blue  Bidge, 

Blue  Stone, 

Bluff  Gravel,- 432 

Bluff  Group, 432 

Bluif  Lignite, 428 

Bluff  Mississippi 112 

Bluffs  Cbiokaeaw- , 

Boatman's  Ridge, 

Bompass  Cove, 194,  202,  228,  485 

Bon  Aqua  Springs, 520 

Bon  Air, 76,76,  355,507,519 

Bored  Wells, 108,  109 

Bosson,  W 86 

Bottom,  Mississippi 119 

Boundaries  of  the  State, 1 

Bradley  County. 

Topog ,.._ 41 

Qeol.,  Minerals,  etc.  203—217, 484 
485,486,607 

Lands, 212,  225,  265,  625 

Brady's  Mill,  coal 393 

Brown's  Cove, 308 

Brown  Shale, 28,  24  > 

Buchanan,  A.  H 77 

Buckley,  S.  B 80 

Buffalo' Mt^  in  "Washington,  ...2 7,  183 

Buffalo  Hiver, 85^ 

Buhrstones.     See  Millstones. 
Building  Material,  220,  353,  267,  2!!9 
318,341,349,863,407,613 

Bull's  Gap, 249 

Bull  Run  Valley, 212 

Bucrj  Limestone, 3iO 


Callwell,  .lohn,  52,  471,  472 

Caldwell,  Lead  Mice, 223,484 

Call  killer.  Coal  on, 392,  393 

Campbell  County. 

Topog., ~ 48,  54,  66,  68 

Qeol.,  Min,  etc.,  208, 284, 807, 400 

456,  490,  507 

Lands,  212, 225,  355, 525, 407,  626 

Can  pbellville 266 

Canden, 345 

Canada,  Geology  of,.... 514 

Ca  non  County. 

Topog,, 82,  98,  99 

Geo!..  Min.etc, 274,  835,  344 

Lands,. 266,  267,  274, 525,  83 

844 

Cannon  Iron  Bank, 210,  452 

Caney  Pork  Talley, v--8'i,  83 

CaneyPork,   P  lis  of, 86,99 

Candy's  Creek  Valley, 213 

Carroll  County. 

Topog., Ill,   113 

Geol 421,   425 

Lands 110,421,  431,  526 

Carter  County. 

Topog 23,  25,  26,  41 

Geo!.,  Min.  etc..    173,   176,   201 

506, 209,  210,  221, 232,  234,  248 

449,  498 

Landa,    180,   198,   203,  527;  212 

214,  226,  625 

Carter's  Creek   Limestone,   258,   268 

267 

Station '263 

Carter  Lead  Mine 485 

Cade's  Cove, 81,  62,  219,  226 

Cave  Creek  coal, 875 

Carter's  Valley,  in  Hawkins, 213 

Cascades,  see  Waterfalls. 
Cedar  Glades,  see  Glades. 
Cedar,  see  Red  Cedar. 

Cedar  Ring, 260 

Central  Limestone, - 259,  260 

Basin,  97 

"  Geology  0^258,  313,323 
333,  840,  347 

"  Lands, .97  266 

"  Topog.  of, 81 

■'  Origin   of, 13i,  148 

"  Compared  with  East  Ten- 
nessee Valley.. 256 

Oentreville 844 

Cbatata  Valley 485 

Chavannes,  F.  A.  G., 403 

Checkered  House  Bluff, 840 

■■(Jhalk,"  of  Wayne - 341 

Charlotte _ 344 

Chesnut  Mound, 351 

in  Washington 27 
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Cliimnsy  Top,   of  Bay's  Mount.  Gr. 
43,  253,  298 

Chickasaw  Elaffa 112 

Chilhoweo  Mount.  80,    188.   198  202 
■'        Sandstone, 

Cheatham  County. 

Topog - 

Geol _ 388, 

J.and3 83,  314,  528 

Cheatua  Creek 213 

Chert  of  Knox   Dolomite,   215,   218 
221 

"    of  Siliceous  Group, '^15 

Chestnut  Ridge, 46,  216 

"  "     in  Sullivan, 

Chattanooga  Marble, -.. 

Ohalcanthite, 

Chert  Millstones, _ 611 

Ohal^beat*  Sfirings, 519 

Cincinnati  aiia, 149 

Claiborne  County. 

Topog 41,  68,  208 

Geol,  Min.,  etc ,  208,  250,    308 
400,  466,  483,  487,  496,  511 

Lands,  212.  225,  255,   625;  407 

620 

Claiborne,   Anti-clinal,  208,  217,  219 

234,  483 

Cliff  Kock, 382,  383 

Climate,  of  the  State 12, 529 

'■    of  Unnkaa 37 

"    of  Cumb.  Table-land, 

"     of  Highlands, 

"     of  Central  Basin, 

"    of  Western  Valley,.,. 

"    of  West  Tenn.  l'lateau,...118 

"    of  Misa.  Botioms,... 

Clinch  Mt.  Sandstone, 

"        ■'    Eed  Shale, 

"_  Gr., 4f 

Clifton, '."!";.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'."...271,  315 

Olitt&McEhea's  Coal  Mines, 887 

OlarkflviUe, 344,  345 

Clay,  349  423,431,514,  See  Fire  Clay, 

Clay  Ironstones, 458 

Cocke  County. 

Topog.,  23,  28,  29,  41,  46,  49,  69. 

199,  a47 

Geol.,  Min,,  etc.,  173,  176,  192, 

198,  214,  221,  449,   488 

Lands,  180,    181,   198,   208,  527, 

225,  265,   525 

Coffee  County. 

Topog, 68,82,! 

Geol.,  Min.,  etc.,  274,   844, 

Lands 83,  844,  266,274,525 
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Columbia, 258,265,266,  270,  272 

Cole's  Perry 264 

Colyar,  Esq  ,  A.  S, 494 

Oural  Bed,  Niagara, 327 

Cooper's,  Col.  on  Swan 341 

Cookville, K44 

Coal, 492 

Coal  Measures 366 

Northern  Division  of,  889 
Northeastern  Division  of, 
400 
Sewanee,  Division  of,  368 
Raccoon  and  Wal  den's 
Eidge,  Division  of,  381 
Lower,  general  charac- 
ter  of, 391 

Conglomerate,  the, 367,  895 

Coca  or  Coqua  Creek, 187,  489 

Coble,  Adam, 514 

Conrad  and  Gabb, 415 

Copperas 503,    504 

Cook,  G.  H., 515,  516 

469 

idga,  46 

Igea, 45,  210,  294 

Coal  Measures,  denudation  of. 136 

■■        of   eastern   crest  148 

Creek 64 

of   Johnson  County 49 

Coves  of  East  TennesB.e, 48 

Copper  Ridge, 45,  216.  218 

Cove  Creek  Valiey -.142 

Orepicephalaa,   dif  ^pecieE  of, 212 

(JrowleVa   Kidge, 120 

ountain 71 

"         elevation  of, 73 

"         geology  of, 401 

Landing 411 

Crinoidal,  metal-ringing  limestone,  in 

Hickman  (J  881) 340 

Cross's  Hollow .303 

CrinoidBed  of  Enox  County, 244 

CroiBceons  ^Formations 410 

Crockett  iron  bank, 452 

Cross  ville, i 407 

Creek  Valley, 372 

Craven's  Mills, .826,  830 

ns,  Robert 382 

Crab  Orchard,  Can.,  25,  173,  181,  453 
Gap,  in  Cumberland, 
54,  388 

Mt,  Range 71 

geology, 388 

elevation   of, 74 

fold, 137 

Cul-Car-Mao. 33 
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Cumburland  County. 

Topog 

Geol ,  Kin.,  etc.,   ...889,  394,  492 
Lands 407,  526 

Cumberland  Table-land,  Iron  Kegion 


of... 


...458 


"                    "  in  the  way  of  gen- 
drainage 6 

"  "  Topog, .66,  96 

"                    "  Climftte,  76,  77,  78 
"  "  Geology,-., 366 

Cumberland  Gap .78,  296,  457 

"  River, 

"  Iron  "Works, 

Cjpr... 

Dana,  J.  D.,  Mineralogy, 

"  Manual  of  Gbo1.,...873 

Day's   Mines, 387 

Dantlridge. 217 

Davidson  County. 

Topog -, 82 

Geol.,  Min..  etc.,  263,  ^74,  288, 


274 


Lands, 266,  26T,  271, 

274, 
Davis   Coal   Bank, 143; 

Decatur  County. 

Topog., 107, 

Geol.,  Min.,   etc.,  312,  314. 

411,  421,  436,  506, 

Lands,  319,  328,  525,;  110,   ■ 

Deeaturvillc,  , 

De   Armond  Mines, , 

DeKalb  County. 

Topog., 82,  98 

Geol.,  Min,,  etc.,   266,  273,   274, 

335,  844 

Lands,   83,  844,    528;    266,   274, 

525 

Denudation  iu  Mid.  Tenn., 134 

"  East  Tenn, 186 

Devil's  Nose  of  Clinch  Mt.   Gp.,   43, 


Dogwood   Valley 213 

Dover, 344 

Drainage  of  tbe  State, 8 

Dripping  Spring  Coal, 398 

Ducktown  region,   ...29,  174, 181, 470 

DuckKiver, 82 

"         "      Valley  of.  ....93,  99,  823 

Dumpling  Or.   Valley, 218 

Dull,  VariegatodMagnea'nMar.,  510 
Dyer  County. 

Topog., 213,  122 

Geol., 426,  428,  434 

Lands, 110,  114  526 

Dyestone, JiSi,  453,4-56 

"        Group, 302 

"        Ore, 264,  282,  303,  308 

"        Ridges 305,  806,   458 

"        Iroa  region, 456 

Earthquakes,  effects  of, 118 

of    1811-12, 128 

Eastern  Gravel, 438 

"      Iron  region,- 449 

Eastland's  old  stand, 8S0 

Elevation  of  Unaka  Mta^ 80,  84 

Eldorado, 51 

Elk    Pork, 54 

"         "    Elevation   of, 73 

"    Fault,   141,  252,  310,  403, 

468 

"    Gap, 6i,  141 


253,2 


Devoreui,  J.  H., _  . 

Dickson  County. 

Topog.,  82 

Geol.,  Min.,  etc.,  341,  344,  351, 
436,  462,  490 

Lands, 88,  844,  528 

Dickson,  Dr.  C.  W., 429 

Dikes, 129,  176 

Dislocation  of  strata, ...  136,  145,  146 

Dip  of  Eocks, 146 

Divisions,  Geograph.  of  the  State,  11 

Doe  Mount, _ 21,  49 

Dome  of  strata  in  Mid.  Tenn.,....333 

Dodge,  J.  W., 526 

Double  Top   Mt.  Coal, 


Epsom  Salt, 608,  620 

Equivalents,  Geol.  table  o^ 363 

Eatabrook,     Joseph, 501 

Falconnet,  E.  F,, _75 

Falls  of  Caney  Fork, 86 

Falls  of  the  Laurel,  near    Beershe' 

ba, 376 

Faults,  186,  145,  146,  200,  206,  301, 
809,  332 
Faulted  Ribbons,  See  Ribbons, 
Fayette  County. 

Topog, 113 

Geol.,   Min.,  etc.,  110,  425,   426 
431,  526 

Lands, 110,  431,  526 

Fentress  County. 

Topog, 68 

Geol.,   Min.,  etc.  344,   389,   891, 
;J95,  497 

Lands, 407.  523 

Fetid  Shale  of  8il.  Gr., 341,  439 
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E  re  Uiij    -i<t   872  8-4  380  383  385 

Gips   ninvka  Cham                  4  -1 

Fiery  tiiz7ard                         869    875 

Ga'i  ..oals                                           4j4 

Flint  Mines                                      2J ' 

Gaw  a  W    B     Report             3S     4  7 

Flynn  s  Creek  diBturbanee            148 

Geographical  divisions  of  the  btate 

Flora  Canadian                           88   60 

11 

Flags  241   258  512  2fj7  2W2  363  407 
Poiamg  of  HtraW             124,186  144 

Geographical  Relations                      8 

Geographical  Ages                 153   156 

Fodier  btaok  of  Bay  Mt   Gr     43 

Georgetown                                       300 

252,  298 

Gihson  County 

Forge  Mt    in  Johnson                     24 

Topog                                         113 

Formation  termdeflred                 121 

Gecl    Min    Prod    etc     42o   431 

extent  of                       130 

Soils                            110  431  526 

origin  of                      181 
tables  of             150  157 

Giles  Co  mty 

Topog                              82  98  99 

topograph  leal       import 

Geol     Min     etc    266   2  4,  313 

Vnceot                      151 

886 

th  nning  out   of          162 

Lands                 266  267  274   5"5 

con  plete  seriefl   of      lf2 

Gille'pie  G  L                              457 

F    Us   the  r  use                              19 

Glide  Limestone   258    'SO  262  268 

fKn^x  Shale                     "12 

267 

Dolomite, 216 

Glades,  Cedar,                      100.  2b2, 

Glade=  in  East  Tenn  ,            233,  234 

"       of  Crinoid  Bad,  in  Knox  Co., 

Gladeaof  Western  Talley     106,  818 

244 

Glenwood,                                           tC 

"       of  Trenton  and  Nashville,  in 

Gneiss,                               170,  175,  178 

Central  Basin, 285 

Gold                                          197,  489 

"       of  Dyeatone  Formation,  296 
305 

Gorge  0'  the  Oooee.  183 
Gordan  s  00a!,                                   888 

"       of  Meniscus  Limestone,  811, 

Goa<an,                                      472,  479 

314,  320 

Grainger  County 

'■       I^wer  HeMerherg„.,824,328 

Topog ,                                         41 

"       Black  Shale, 881,  fi82 

Geol,  Mm,  etc,   20'-217,   218, 

"       Fetid  Shale,..'.' 841,  44C 

227-253,  456   469,  iSb,  507 

"       Lower  Mem.  of  Sil.  Gr.,  342 

Lands,            212,  225,  265,   525 

"       Upper,  or  Lith.  Mem.  of  Sil 

Granite,                             170  178,  513 

Gr 845,  846 

Oraptohttg,                                       .!49 

"       Mt.  Limestone,  866,  869,  360 

Grassy  Valley,                                 251 

"       Coal  Bods, 408 

Grassy  Cove,                            54, 188 

"       Trent,  and  Nash,   in   East 

'Graybacks,  •                           181,  191 

Tenn, 230,  2a5 

Gray  Belt                 284  246,  24S  ^56 

"       Coffee  Sand, „413 

Grays  Cave                                     503 

"       Green  Sand, 415, 416 

Greasy  Cotb,  26,  fiO  114,  202 
Great  Bald,                                27,  173 

"       Orange  Sand,,  ..'..'.....425,  426 
Foster  W   P^ 8' 

Greene  Counly 

Franklin, „...258, 270,272 

Topog,  28,  27,  28,  41,  4t,,  47  49, 

Franklin  County. 

247 

Topog., 68,  82,  98 

Geol.,  Min.,  etc.,  202,  206,  221, 

GeoL,  Min.,  etc.,  835,  844,  856 

232,  285,  248, 264,  449,  605,  511 

369,  870,  871,  378,  378,  407,  606 

Lands,  198,  527;  213,  226,  255, 

Lands, 83,  344 

525 

Frosts  killing,  period  Wltliout, 10 

Greene  County  Iron  Co., 454 

Frog  Mt.,  in  Polk,. .29,  34 

Greeneville _ 217,  221,  282 

Fry  Austin 491 

Green  Sand, 414,  515 

Furnaces 464,466 

Greenstone 172,  176 

Fulps   Lead  and  Zinc 48f 

Grandy  County. 

Topog., 68,82 

FuItoA  Bluff, 112 

Geol,,  Jilin.,   etc.,  344,  86y,  870, 

Gadsden,  Ala., 340 

S76,  497 

Ganfs.  A.B 326,  330 

Lands, 407,526;  88 

db,  Google 


..503 

Half  Moon  Island, 251 

Half  Moon  Island  Range, 

Hall,  A.  P., 

Hali,  Prof.  Jas., 

Hamburg, 

Hamilton  Oountj, 

Topog. 41,68 

Geol.,  Min.,  elc,  234,  307,   381 

4S6,  457,  496 

Lands,  212,  225,  266, 526;  407,  528 

Hampshire, 260 

Hambright'a  Lead  Mine. 
HancocK  County. 

Topog. 

Geol.,  Min.,  etc.,  251,  808,  348, 
45('.,  507 

Lands, 212,  225,  256,  62i 

Hardeman  County. 

Topog., Hi 

Gool 418,  423,  42; 

Lands, HO,  421,  431,  526 

Hardin  County. 

Topc^ 82.  106 

Oeol.,  Min.,  270,272,  812,  814, 
816,  318,  822,  880,  344,  411 
414,  421,  436,  613. 

Lands, 83,  319,  526;  344 

Harins  Creek  105  316  823 

Harjeth   E  ver  M  11  tune  511 

Harpeth  "ihonh 
Hawk  J13  Belt  of  Carb 
Han  k  ns  C     nty 

Top  S  41    247 

Gc  1     M  n     ete,     203-217   2?7 

288,  251   293  382   148  50 

Lands  212  '>2o  25d  525 

Haye«    Gen    E    L 

Hay    -  "- 


Henry,  Prof.  Jos., 17,  39 

Hiukman  County. 

Topog 82 

Gaol.,  Min..  etc.,  314,  317,   318, 

840  341,  84t,  486,  461,  614 

Lands,  266,  274,  319,  52^  83,  3t4 

Hickory  Nut  Mt.,,.._ 72,  854,  856 

Higlilands,  Mid.  Tenn. 2,  81-96 

Highlands,  Sul.  Springs  of, 84 

Hiirs  Ore  Bank „ 254 

Hilgard,  Dr., 418,  424,426 

Hinds'  Talley 212,  213 

Holston  Ml., 24,  188 

Holaton  Eiyer,_ 55 

Hoover's  coal, 399 

Horn's  Bank, a08 

Horse   Creek, 316 

"".  ., 48,  297,  262 

Humpback  Mountains, 25,  178 

Humphreys  County. 

Topog., 82,  106 

Geol,   Miu.,   3:i3,  840,  341,  844, 


Hunt,  T.  Sterry,... 
HuntBTille, 


,   344:  ; 


436 
9,  525 


Ha  oaboro  lead 
Hay  Bood  Co  nty 

Topog 

Gool    Mn 

Haywo  d  Judge 
Hendurson  C  unty 

Tpog 

Geol     M  u     eti 


486 


414    . 


Lands 110,  421,  43!,  62b 

Hebeling  Cave,. 51 

Hent^  County. 

Topog 106, 1 11, 11 

Geol.,   Min.,  etc.,  314,  318,   31S 

822,  421,  423,  425.  6011 

Lands,  110,   421,   431,    626;  819, 

328,  525 


Indian  Cr.,  of  Hardin,   lOo,  316,  323 
326,  880. 

Indian  Stories 480 

Iron, „  ^448 

Iron  Limestone, ■281,  239 

Iron  Mt.  in  Cart,  and  Wash 26 

■Johnson _ ii,  195 

between  John,  and  Car- 
■,  24,  201 


Iron  Ore  Banks,. ..222, 

Sandstones 

Iry  n,  C.H., 


9,  448,  463 


Jackson  Coal  Bank 878 

J  okson  Coal, 38I 

Jack's  Coal  Bank 337 

Jackson  County, 

Topography, 82,   98,  S9 

Geol.,  Mia.,  etc.,  274,    335,  344, 


,  274,   525,    83, 


Jamestown, 
Jaspar  rock, 
Jetferaon  County 

Geol,  Mm,  etc,  ^14,   217 

221,  48o,  488,  50'! 


41,  46 
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Lands,  212,  219,    235,  525,    255 


...23,  41,  49 

2,  175,  176, 

186,  195,  209,  449,  484 

Land,   49,    180,    198,    203,    21/, 

214,  225,  525,  527 

Johnson's  Coal, 

Johnson  Cove, 49,  200 

Johnson,  T., , 32 

"Joint  Clay," 
Jonesboro',.. 

Jones'  Cove, 51 

Jones'  Or.  Oil  in  Dick.,  ....„  351,  490 


Kendriok,  J.  H. 

Kelly    Coal, 

"Kidneys"  in  BI.  Sh, 

Kingeport, 24fl 

Kimbroudi's 

Knobby  Region  in   Ham 

Knobs, 

Knox  County. 

Topog, 

Geol.  Min.,   ek.,  204 


B8i  384 
317  3i0 
234  235 


Knox  Dolomite,.... 

Knoi  Group 

KnoxSnndstone,... 
Knoi  Shale, 


d  Webb's  Rdg  fa. 


217  230 

LaGranga, 424   425 

Latirange  Gr.,  see  Orange  Sand, 

Lance's  Coal  Bank,... 

Laa  Casaa 

Lauderdale  County. 

Topog. 118,  122 

Geol.  and  Min. 428,  434 

Lands, 110,  114,  626 

Laurentian, 178 

Laurel  lSbc, 195,  200 

Lawrenceburg,_ 344 

Lawrence  County. 

Topog 

Go'l.  and  Min.,.,,- 844,  436 

Lands, „83,  84,  844 

Lea's,  A.  M.,   Survey, 
Leiper's  Cr.  Oil, 

Lenoir's, 235 

Zqilanii   serieea, 19i 

Lesley,  J.  P., 379,  381 
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Losquereui,  Leo„ 425 

Lewis   &  Co.,   coal, 498,  494 

Lewis  County. 

Topog 82 

Geol.,  Min.,    elc,   814,  317,  323 

330,  841,  844 

Lands,  83,  844;  266,  274,  319,  525 

Leiington,  418 

Liberty, 266 

Lignite, 428,  131,  498 

Limestone  Cove, 26,  173 

Limestone   of  Eip.   Gr., 418 

Umit,  westernof  old.  form, 410 

Limonite,  origin  of, 850,  451 

Lincoln  County. 

Topog 82,   99 

Geol  and  Miir  274,  313  385 

Lands  "66    267     27)    525 

L  ncoln  Meteor  te  5  0 

L  nden  328    344 

Inlhoitrol  0  I    Canaden  e         3  9    344 
Bed  839    343 

L  ttle  Laurel  Coal  in  Over  S98 

L  ttle  Se^iuatchee   Valley      8  5   880 
L  T  ngaton  844 

Logan  Coal  Bank  3  3 

Lonckocephaku  il2 

Lone  Mt.,  262    297    809 

LoneMt  in  Ehe  362 

Looko  t  Dyefitona  K  dges  307 

Lookout   Mt        1   74,   75  6bl   3b2 
385 
Lookout  Valley  iS,  362 

Love  8  Hollow  303 

Lower   Carbon  ferous  888 

Lower  Helderberg  3  '' 

Lower  Mines      Sewanee   3  8    879 
497 

Lowrey,  J^ 504 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles 120,  121 

Lynville, 266 

Maelurea  Limeatona, 232,  248 

Maoon  County, 

Topt^., 82,  98,  99 

(Jeol^ 838,  347,  31?,  344 

Lands, 83, 344, 528 

Madison  County. 

Topog., 113 

Geol.,  etc , 417,  425 

Lands, 110,431,526 

Magnetite 175 

Marble,  breccia, 197,  220  221,510 

eonglomerata, 511 

variegated,  286, 287, 288,  246, 

282,  318.  506 

magnesian, 510 
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Marble  upper  bed, 244 

Marion  County. 

Topog., 41,  53, 

GeoL,  Min.,  etc,   214,  217,  252, 
369,  37a,  3T8,  381,  456 

Lands, 225,  525,  363 

Marshall  County. 

Topog., 

Geol.,  etCT... 

Lands, .266,  867,  27<  525 

MaryTille, """ 

Maynardville, 

Manchester, S41 

Maury  County. 

Geology, 263,  ^74,  341 

Laods, 266,  267,  274,  625,  83, 

344 

McMinn  County. 

Topog. 41,  247 

Geol,,   etc.,   210,   221,  243,   347, 

254,507,  510,  511,512 

Lands, 212,  225,  255,  625 

MuNairy  County. 

Topog., 

Geol.,  etc 614,  418,  421,  515 

Lands 110,421,  526 

McMinnville, 844,877 

Medina  Sandstone,. 

Meadow  Creek  Mt,,, 

Mecklenberg, 

Meigs,  Prof.,  425 

Meigs  Counly. 

It. ___4j 


Top 


Geol.,  etc  ,  210, 214, 238,  246. 807, 
456,  507 

Lands, 212,  225,255,625 

Meteorites, 

Memphis  Bluff, 112,118, 

MeniscuaLimstone, 

Metatnorpbic  Condition 

"  Gr.  of  the  Unakas,  170 

182 

"  strip,  in  Ui 

Mitchell,  Dr.  E,, 

Miea  Slate, 170,  174 

Middlelon, 

Miller's  Parm,  Coal  on 

Missionary  Ridge, 

Mill-Btones 178,  221, 283,  511 

Mississippi  Bottom, 119,  489 

"  Bluff, 112, 

Minerals. 

Albite 

Aliannite, 179 

Allophane, 

Alum, I9l,  197, 

Anhydrite,.., 


Mi  n  era  Is — Con  iinued. 

Aaurite,  ...179 

Asphaltum, 284,  334,  499,  500 

Barite,  (heavy  spar,)  224,  264, 
268,  233,  862 

"Black  Oxide," 179,  471 

Blende,  179,  223,  224,  28H,  451, 
479.  482,  187 

Blue  Stone,  see  Chalcanthite. 

Bornite, 179 

Calamine, 224,  483,  487 

Caloite,  179, 224, 254,268, 288, 510 

Celestite 288 

Cerussite, 224,  482,  486 

Clay  Ironstone,  (siderite.) 

Chlorite, 176,180 

Chalcanthite, 179,  604 

Chalcotriohite,  see  Eed  Copper. 

Chalcedony, 209 

Coal, ,  _ 866,  408 

Copperas, 179,  884,  508 

Copper  G-lance, 179 

Copper  Pyrites,.., 179,  479 

Copper  Native, 180,  471 

Diallage,  see  Pyroxene. 
Dolomite, 225,  283,  362 

Epidote 180 

Epeomite,  or  Epsom  Salt.   191, 
197,  362 

Pluorite,  (Fluor  Spur,)  224,  268, 


Galenite,  179,  223.  268,  283,  318, 
863,  451,  479,  482,  486,  487 

Garnets, 179 

Gold, _197,489 

Gossan,  see  Limonite. 

Gypsum, 264,283,  362,503 

Glauconite,„...515,  516,  419,  420 

Harrisite 180 

Hematite,  180,  210,  222,  284,  450 

452,  462 

nornblende, 179,  180,  479 

Jasper, 209 

Lignite, 421,  428,431,  498 

Limonite,  180,  210,  222,  254,  860 
436,  450,  461 

Magnetic  pyrites,  see  Pyrrhotite. 
Magnetite,  176, 179, 180,  228,  450 
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Minerals — Continued. 

Malachite y, 

Manganese  Oxide, 

Meknlerite,  (see  Copperai 
Molybdenite,  


Orthoclase, : 

Petroleum,. ..268,   282,   284    ; 
334,  360,  351,  363,  ■ 

Pittftsphalt, 268,  286,  490,  ( 

Pailomclane f 

Pyroxene , 179,  180,  i 

Pyrite,  or  Pyrites,   179,  223,  1 
268,  284,  819, 329,  884, 420  4 


Quartz 225,, 264,  268,  284,  3S1 


Eahtite, 

Eed  Copper, 179^"  471 

Eutile, 179 

Siderite, 283, 

Sphalerite,  see  Blende. 
Sahlite,  see  pyroxene. 
Smitheonite, 224,  483,  487 


Tremolite,  see  Hornblende. 
Zoisite,  (lime  epidote,) 179 


Monroe  County. 

Topog 23,  29,   30,  41,  247 

Geol.,   Min.,  etc.,  174,   186 
196,   208—226,  238,   449, 

484,  489,  507 

Lands,   180,    181,  19^  204,  527; 

212,  225.  255,  525 

Monte  Sana  Section,  Ala., 3( 

Montvale,     Belt     of    Carboniferoi 

rocks ^. 3£ 

Montvale  Springs,   SO,  309,  382,  3^ 

Montgomery, 404,  406,  407 

Montgomery  County. 

Topog., „. 

Geol.,  etc, 344,  345,  436 

,      Lands, 88,  84,  844,  528 

Montgomery-a  Gap, 62,  87 

"  Mill,  317,  818.319,  340 


Morgan  County. 

Geol.,  etc,  381,  889, 89E 

400,  492 
496,  512 

Mount  Airy, „ 

"       Pleasant,  . 

"       Lindsley, 

Mountain  Dyestone  Range, 

"       Limestone, 

iMouse  Creek  Valley, 

Muddy  Creek  Limestone,... 
Mundic  Bluff, 

806,457 
388,  851 

213 

419 

Mulherrin  Lead  Vein, 

Murfreesboro', 259 

NashTille 88,  258,  2' 

Nashville  Formation „ 2i 

Nashville  Formation,   ranges  of,  s> 


National  Marblo  Quarry, 507 

New  Eiver  Mts., 70  400 

New  Market ',219 

Newman's  Kidge,   42,  294,  297,313 
883,  862 

Newport, 198,  217,  221,  288 

Newman's  Oil  Well, '.850 

Newberg, 344 

New  Jersey  Eeporl, .'.'515^  618 

Niagara,  subdivisions  of, 292 

Nichols,  Wm.,  hydraulic  limestone 
270 

JNitre, „602 

North  Chioamauga  coal, 38'? 

Obey  Eiver, ggg 

Observations,  climatic, 13  "629 

Obion  County. 

Topeg., iig,  122 

Geol.,  etc., 52^  428,  434 

Lands no,  114,  626 

OcoeeKiver „ 21,  188,  470 

ConglomBrateandslates_...183 

's  Bank, 393 

Oil  Region, ggo 

Oil  from  Black  Shale. 329,  336 

OjiBiver^.. 112,429 


...485|0oUtie  limestone,.. 


...211 
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Ore-rcgioQ,  Grave!, 434 

Orange  Sand  Gr., 434 

Ores  and  MetalB, - "» 

Oriffin  of  limonite  in  East  Tenn,  451 
,P  II         ;t!      Mil!      Tnim.. 


Ore  depOBits, ■ 

Orthisbed, 

Overton  County. 

Topog., 

Geol.,  etc.,  339 


Polk  County. 

Topog., 23,  29,  80,  34,  41 

QeoC  Hin.,   etc.,   174,   176,  179 

183,  199,    208,    447,    419,  470 

'  489 

Lands,   180,  181,  198,  203,   527; 

212,  225,  255,  525 

Poplar  Mt.  Coal,   Ky., 892 

''      Cove, "«' 

Porter's   Creek   Gr.,. 

PotBoam  Group, 

Powell'BMt., 


Lands, 83,  814,  863j  4 

Owen  and  Norwood  Section,., 
Oyster  Bhells,  see  Shells. 

Paint  Creek  Valley,....; .....19* 

Paint  Mount,  in  Greene, ^M,  l\)i 

Painted  Rock        "        ...28, 183,  202 

Paleontology,  deftned, 

"  appendix, 

Paradice's  Hill, .—         , 

Parallelism  of  valleys  and  ridges,  145 

Parmley   Bant, ■ 

Peck's  Trougli 

Pearson's ■ 

Perry  County. 

TopoK.} ' 

GeSl.7Min,,  etc.,    812,  814, 

841,   844,  436,  613,  614 
Lands,    819,  328,  525i    110,  421 

Periodic  Oscillation,  in  quantity  of 

Petroleum 'and  allied  substances,  499 

Petroleum,  (see  Minerals. 

Pierce's  Limestone, 259, 

Pierce's  Mill, 

Pikeville....... 1« 

Pillow,  G.  A., 

Pilot  Mount  in  "Warren,... 
PioyBidgein  Anderson,... 
Pittsburgh  Landing    ...411, 412.  435 
FineMt.  of  Clinok  Mt.  Gr.,  43.  298 

I.    «  Campbell,  64, 68,  73,  142 

^  362,  104 


422 


Group, 42,  294,  297 

Kiver 65,  217,  219 

Valley, 48,  281,  297 

Proctor,  Dr.O,  A, 471 

Protean  member   of  Sil.  Gr., 339 

Pulaski, ^68 

Purdy, - 418 

Putnam  County. 

Xopog., 68,  82,  78,  99 

Geol.:  Min.,   etc.,  335,  314,  389 
392,  395,  497 

Lands, ~ 83,  S44 

Pyroschist, 329 

Pyrite,  see  Minerals, 

Raccoon  Mountain, 74,  304 

a  <^  range,... ...53,  54 

Raccoon  and  Walden's  Ridge,  divis- 
ion of  Cod  Measure, 381 

Rwn,  quantity  of,...   18,...532 

Raleigh, -430 

"  of  Tr.    and  N.    formations, 

.See  BelU.) 

Randolph, ~ ^9 

'■       Bluff,...  "'   T"" 

Ready  ville, 

Eeceptacnlitea, 

Red  Cedar,  100,   233,   a34,  245, 


...112,  118 


264 
Lands, ; 88 

Bed  Belt, .47,  239,  248,  256,  507 

-    -  Knobs, - 45,  47,  218 

and  Gray  Marble   Stratum,   233 


Plateau  of  "West   Tennessee,.... 

Pocket  of  Little  Sequalcbee,......377 

Poor  Val.  at  base  of  Clmoh  Mt.,...43 


"West   of    SooxTille,    204 


Pohle,  Dr.  Julius  3^— 


QOIVIIIO,       ^"3 

211,  212,  213 


Foot  Lake, 122 

Report    for  the   U.  Con  M.  Co,   of 

Tenn,, 475 

Rhea  County. 

Topog., -  41,  68 

Geol.,  Min.,   etc.,  214,  217,   234 
S07,  881,  387,  456,  497 

Lands, 225,  255,  525 

Rice,  Orville, 508 

Rice's  Bank, 873,   874 

Rich  Mt  in  Washington,.... 27 

Eibbona,faulted...... 207,234 
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Ridge  in.  Sumner, ., 

Eictland  Knoba, 218 

-'        Creek  o^  Giles, 266 

Eidley'a  Mill, 261 

Eidlev  Limestone,  259,  260,  261,  262 
267 

Kiehl and  Creek,  EastTenn 

Eipley  Group. 

Eiver  bottoms 

Koane  County. 

Top<^.,. 

Geo!.,  Min^  etc.,  203.-226; 
288,   807,   246,   381,  466,   458 
416,  603,  607 

Lands,  212   225,  255  f" 

Boan  MouDtain,    26,  26,  173,  31, 
Kobertson  County 

Topog , 

Geol,  J 

Lands,  83,  U,  i 

Kooftng  Slates,  196,  512 

"  "       Bittok  Shale, 

Rogers  ville,  ~ 

"Rock  Houses,"  197,  885 

Eoddj  s  Mines, 
Bodger  s   Banks, 

Rogers   Prof,  

Boemer  3,  Dr  Ferdmand,  monogriipli 
314 

Eogers   Creek  Valley, 213 

Eodgersville  Marble  Quarry,         """ 

Rolling  Mills, 

Running  Water  Cr., 

Eussellville 217,  219 

Rutherford  County. 

Topc^., 99 

Gaol.,  Min^  etc.,  258,  259,  260, 


fetid  of  Black  Shale  Gr., 


"  Mountain-making,  252. 

297,  806,  ""'■ 
"        leached  of  Sil.  Gr,,  341, 

Savannah  Valley, 261, 

Soarborough's  ooal 390,  891,  894 

Scott  County. 

Topog., 

Geol.,  851,  889,  395,  400, 
Lands, 407,  526,'  363 


ScotfsHill, 414 

Scolithua  linearii, 193,   199,  202 

ScoUtkusoi  Clinch,  S.  S,,.. 293 

Section  across  Sequatchee  Val.,  189 
■  Elk  Fork  Valley,......142 

leallacross  EastTenn,,  114 
jm  Cleveland  lo  Ducktown, 


across    East    Tcnn.    Valley, 

189,  190 

on    South    Fork   of   Lawre, 

195,  200 

of  Bompaas  &  Greasy  Coves. 

202 

from  Curob.  Gap  to  Sneeda- 

ville,  208 

Trenton  and  Nash,  rocks,  230 

acro-s  Central  Basin, 834 

Sequatchee  County. 

Topog,       Jl,  53,68 

Geol  Min    etc.,  214,  217,  252, 

369,  381,  456,  492 

Lands,        ...225,  255,  526;  863 

Sequatchee  Valley,  53,  187,  209,  ,217, 

252   311   362 

Sequatchee  fold, 138,  217,  234 

"  Kiver, 218 

SeviPr  County 

Topog  -23,  29,  30,  41,  46,  51 

Geol.,  Min.,  etc.,...I86,  190,196, 

197, 203, 22J,  282, 249,449,  503, 

512 

Lands 198,203,  527,212,225, 

255,  525 

Sevierville, 191,  233 

Sewanee  Div.  of  Coal  Measures,  ...368 
Lower         "       ..,870 


Sewanee  Coal,  Main, 379,  494, 

Shale  of  Trenton  and  N.  Series.„.a48 
"  "  ,fetidof8il,Gr.,seeI'etidShale. 
Shelby  County. 

Topog., 113,122 

Geol,, 425,  428,  484 

Lands, .110, 114,  626,  439 

Sharp's  Iron  Banl^ 452 

Shelf  bed.  (See  Green  Sand,) 

Shin-bone  Ridge 807 

Shady, 24,  50,  201 

Sheila,  oyster,  of  McNaity,  &e.,.,.108 

Short  Mountains, 72,361 

Siliceous  Gr., 303,  305,  338,  347 

pplement,,.. 


n  Ala,,., 


Silver, 

Sinkholes, 

Slate,  black  ridges, 


...340 
...488 
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448 

Slato  Tein, 

Sloan's  Quarry, 287,  507,  609 

Slope  of  West  Tenn,,.. 

Smith  Count;. 

Topog. 

Gaol 266,273,  274,  344 

Lands, 266,  26 "    "" 

Smith,  Prof  J.  L 

Smith's  CoL,  in  Hard 

Smith  ville, 3M 

Snow's  Hill, - """ 

Sneedville, 2S 

"  Limestone, 

Soils  calcareous, 

"    of  West  Tenn., 

"    Cumb.  Tah.  Land, 

"    of  "Unaka  Mts 

"    of  Barrens  in  Mid.  Tenn. 

"    Map  of _ 

"    and  Agrieul.  features, 

South.  Jour.  Med.  &  Phys.  Sci. 

Somerville, 

Soddy  Cr.,  coal  on 

Sparta, 344,  302 

Sponge-bearing   Bed,.  "'" 

Sparks,  Dr.  J.  W., 


Summer,  temperature, 77 

Sumner  County. 

Topog., 82,  98,  99 

Geol.,  el« 274,  317,  844,  611 

Lands,  286,  267,  271,  274,  525, 
83,  344 
Sullivan  County. 

Topog., ~ 41,  49 

G*ol-  Min^  etc.,  199,  204,  206, 
214,  223. 223,  282, 248,  449 

Lands 212,  226,  255,  526 

Surface,  general  of,  the  State, 2 

Syenite, .'• 175 

Synclinal, 208,  219 

Table-land,  see  Cumh.  Table-land. 

Tables  of  Formations, 150,  157 

of  geological  equivalents,. „I69 
supplementary,    climatic,  629 

Talcose,  Slate, 170 

Tallaasee  Cove 188 

Taylor's  Ridge, 299 

Bant,. 397 


...407 


Springs  Mill, 

Spring  Grove,  temperati 

Springfield 

Spring  Cr.,  in  Overton 350,  499 

St.  Louis  Limestone,  <See  Lith.  Bed.) 


Stewart,  A.  P 

Stewart,  "W.  M., 18,  849,  498,  523 

Stewart  County. 

Topog., 82,  106 

Gleol.,  828,  840,  344,  845,  349,436, 
462 

Lands 

Stiner's   Zinc, 

Stepp'e  Bank, 

Stone  Coal, • 

"      Mt.  Range  of  TJnaka,...24,  lfi6 

"    of  Clinch  Mt.  Gr.,  48  297, 

298,  848 

"        "    ofJohnBon,_ 172 

Stone's  Bank, 

Strawberry  Marble 

Stratification  of  rook, 

Sulphur  water, 

Suck,  Coal  Bank, 

Stony  Cr.  Valley  of,  Carter, 
Sulphur  SpTings,_ 108,  887,  619 


Tazewell, .. 

Tellioo  Mount., 64,-71,  * 

Iron  works, „ II 

Temperature,  Mean,  of  the  year,,..  '■ 
"'  snnoaaee,  Topc^raphically  consid- 
ered,  from  two  points  of  view, 

Tennessee  Talley, 48,  21 

Kiyer, I 

Meteorites, 621,  51 

and  New  Kiver  slope, 
and  Mississippi  Bidge, 

elevation  ot, 1' 

Tortiary  Group, 4! 

Tetradmm, 2: 


Thompson's  Bank,.. 


...378 


Tipton  County. 

Topog., 113,  122 

Geol., 425,  428,  434 

Lands, 110,   114,  ^6;  488 

Time,  Geological, 166 

Trafton,  G., ~  87 

Tracy  City,   elevation,   76,   K69,  878 

408,494 

Transition   Bed,   Lower  and  Upper 

Silurean, 263,  302,  804 

Trenton   Formation,  Banges  of,  see 
Belts. 

Trap, 176 

Trowbridge's  Bank, 393 

Tuckaleechee  Cove, 61,  219 

Trenton  and  Nashville  Group,....227 
TuUahoma 333 
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Ttoost,  Dr.   G.,   471,  487, 

505,  508,  510,  512, 515 

Unaka  Chain,  cut  b^  ri 
"  "      descriptii 

"  "      Johnson  &  Carter,    23 

"  "      WaBliingtoii, 26 

"  "      Greene,  27 

"  '■       Cocke, 3S 

"  "      in  two  ranges  south  of 

Big  Figeon, 

"  "       Great  Smoke  range 


"Walker's  Coal, 383,  384 

Warm  Springs, 193 

"Warren  County. 


29 
"  "      Chilhowee 

"  "      Balds  of,... 

"  "      growth  of,.. 

"  "      climate  of, 37,  40 

"  "      formations  of, 182 

TJnaka  ML  in  Washington, 
Union  County. 

Topog., 

Geol.,  Min.,  etc.,  176,  208,  228, 
234,  251,  808,  483,  487,  507 

Lands 212,225,255,  525 

"Univeraitj  of  the  South, 74,  76 

Upper  or  Lithostrotion  Bed  of  Sil. 
...343 


Upper  Marble, „244 

Talley  of  East  Teen.,  Sil.  Gr.  in,_34s 
"  "         elevation  of... 2 

"  "         deseripti 


ii  of  disturb- 
...14S 


"    plain  of  the  Miss.  Riv., 

Valleys  of  East  Tenn 48 

Variety  of  natural  features  in.  Tenn., 

10,  624 

Variegftted  beds  of  Meniscus  Lime- 

,..31 3 

..510 


,68,  ( 


VariM^ted  Magnesian  Marble. 
Tan  Buren  County. 

Topc^, 

Geol.;  Min^  etc.,  844,  8G! 

497,  502 

Lands,  407,  626,  83,  344,  528,  863 
Van  Vleck,  Abram,. 

Veins, 129,  477 

Views  from  Table-land,-... 

"  "     Unaka  Balds,, 

Vernon, 


"Wad, , 

"Walden's  Ridge  Range 53,  54,  69 

Walden'a    Ridge   of   Crab    Orchard 

Range, - 71  White   &„.,. 

Walden's  Ridge,  formation  of,  304,  386 

Wallin's  Eidge, 42,  216,  295,  308  White's  Mill, 


Geol.,  Min.,  etc.,  344,  369,  370, 
876,  462,  497,  502,  519 

Lands,   83,  844,  528,  368 

Wartburg, 404,  406,  407,  458 

Waterfalls, „ 83,  88, 135 

Washington,  Tenn.,  Marble  at,  ...237 
Washington  County. 

Topog.,...28,  26,  27,  41,  46,  49,  50 

Geol.,  Kin.,  etc.,  173,  176,   194, 

201, 202, 206, 209,  214, 223, 232, 

248,  449,  485 

Lands,   180,  181,  208,  527,   212, 

225,  525 

Wayne  County, 

Topog., 82,  loa 

Geol.,  Min.,  etc.,  270,  272,  312, 

311,  31B,   817,   318,  328,   826, 

880,  341,  344,  4,6,  618 

Lands,  83,  344,  528,  319,  aJ8  526 


),  311,  344 
344 


108,  109 
436 


Wajnesbop  , 
Waverly,„ 
Wear's  Cove, 

Weakley  County 
Topog, 
Geol, 

Webb's  Bidge, 
Welcker  s.  Col 
Wells,  Artesian, 
Western  Iron  Regi. 

—  of,  350,460 
Western  Valley  Topography,     „104 
"  "        origin  oi;  136 

geology  of,  272,  'Sll 
312   322  434 
agni  ulture  of     ..  319 
Well's  Creek  Basin,   147,  220,   257, 
323,  S8a 
White  County 

Topog J  68  82 

Geol ,  Mm ,  etc     344,  364,  355, 

389,  390  392,  462,  497,  501,  507 

Land-i,  85  344,  528,  363,  407,  526 

White  Top  Mount  in  Va ,  24, 81, 172 

White  Oak  Mount ,  44,  252,  299  301, 


"    Rg.  of  Carb.  Lime, 
Creek,  in  Fentress,  Coal, 
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550 

"White's  Creek  Springs,  in  Daviilaon, 
837,  340 

"WHteside,  Col.  J.  A 

Whitaker'a  Coal, 897,  899 

jorwill  Gold  Vein,... 

p  Coal 402,  404,  405,  406 

Bank, 401,402,404 

Wheeler,  Col.  R.  D., 

■Williameon  Countj. 

Topog., 

Geol., 263,  274,  S41 

Lands,  266,  267,  274,  525i  83,  344 

"William's  Marble  Quarry 287, 

Wile/a  Bank, 405, 

"William'a  Mill  on  Sandy, 

Wilson  County. 

Topog., 


OeoL,  etc., 238,  262,  269,  273 

Lands 26S,  267,274,  625 

Winter's  Gap.     See  Salt   Works  in 
Anderson. 

Winters,  Capt.M...... 505 

Winchell,  Dr.  A,, 363,439 

Winchester, 844 

"  Springs, 337 

Winds, 17 

Woodbury, 266 

Wolf  Valley, 212 

Worthen,A.H., 358 

.shall,  J.  C, 87 

Taryan,  Mr i94 

Zinc, 482,  486 
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Page  8,  10th  line  from  'bottom,  for  "latterly,"  read  laterally. 
Fags  68,  the  note  in  reference  to  Sequatohee  County  w&a  written  before 
war,  and  is  to  he  disregarded. 
Page  1S2,  Qtli  line  from  top,  for  "lawyer,"  read  layer. 

"        175,  19th  line  from  hottom,  for  "ohorite,"  read  ehlorite. 

"        179,  7th  line  from  lottom,  eipungo  "ohalcotrichite,  unimportant." 

"        190,  5000  at  end  of  the  diagram,  should  be  one  division  higher. 

"        200,  18th  line  from  top,  insert  of,  hefore  "Johnson." 

"        251  and  262,  about  the  middle  of  tie  pages,  for  "Grainger  and 
Union,"  read  Claibonte  and  Union. 
Page  254,  4th  line,  for  "hydraulei,"  read  hydrauUc. 

"        256,  for  "Section  III,"  read  SecUon  II. 

"        263,  268,  for  "Silurean,"  read  Siluriiat. 

"        264,  7th  line  from  bottom,  for  "nsual,"  read  unumal. 

"        289,  in  regard  to  species  104,  see  p^e  683. 

"        829,  3d  line,  for  "shale,"  read  slate.  • 

"        329,  12th  line,  for  "coperas,"  read  coppirai. 

"        340,  in  g  8S1,  for  "comminuted  shells,"  read  comminuted  crinoidal 
remains  cmd  thella. 
Page  843,  in  g  888,  for  Upper  lAthottrotion,''  read  Upper,  or  Lithoatrotion. 
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.  1,  «-/(.     CyRToi>ONTA  (tANTII,  n.  Up.     (Page  287.) 
,  2,  a-i.     Cyrtodonta  Winchelli,  n.  sp.     (Page  287.) 
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Fig.  1 ,  a~e.  Cyrtodonta  Hayniana,  n.  sp.  { Page  287.) 
Fig.  2,  a~ij.  Cyrtodonta  Saffordi,  Hall.  (Page  287.) 
Fig.Z,  a-f.     Ctenodonta  Hartsvillejjsis,  n.sp.     (Page  287.) 
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IPL-A-TEl    III.    I  a- J 

Fig.  1,  a-f.     MuRCHisosiA  Sumnrrejjsi.s,  n.  up.     (  Page  288.) 
Fig.  i,  a-c.     Murchisomia  Bowdeni,  n.  xp.     (Page  288.) 


Fig.  -^t  a-d.     Bellbrophon  Lindsleyi,  n.  xp.     ( Page  289.) 

(On  the  page  referred  to  the  reference  is  erroneously  Fig-  4. 
It  should  be  Fig,  3-) 

Fig.  4,  cf-i?.     Bgllerophon  Troosti?     D'Orb.     (Page  289.) 
(On  same  page  os  above,  the  reference  should  he  Fig,  4.) 
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:PLA.TE    I"V.    (C3-.3J 

Fig.  1,  ar-h.  Okthoceras  Capitolinum,  n.  sp.     (Page  290.) 

Fig.  2,  (i^c.  CvKTOCERAS?  Stonbnse,  n.  sp.     (Page  290.) 

Fig.  3,  a-d.  Cyrtoceras  Bondi,  n.  sp.     ( Page  290.) 

Fig.  4,  a~b.  Cybtocekas  Massiense,  n.sp.     (Page  290,) 
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i^Lj^TE  "V".  {  h:  ) 

Fiy.  2,  a~e.     Astr^osposijia    meniscus,    Roemer.     (Page   811 
and  320.) 

(Figs.  ]e  and  Id,  are  sections  of  individuals  of  this  fossil     The 
shading  in  these  does  not  represent  internal  strucluve.) 

Fig.  2,  a-k.     Pethaia  Wavkknsis,   n.  gjf.      {Pages  814  and  320.) 

Fig.  3,  a-g.     PKTiiAu  Fanxinhana,  n.  sp.     (Page  320.) 

Figs.  4,  «-K.     Calceola  Tennesseessis,   Rofmcr.     (Page^iSl.) 
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Fig.  1,  'i-d.     Mei.osites  Steivamii,  »■  !?•     (P«ge  ^16-) 
Fig.i,tt-d.    PissTiuMrPKS  OBUQtATVs?  -Bon""'"-'     (P«g<!346.) 
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